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p. 5, col. 2, 1. 8. For Traezen, fead Troexen. 

P. 19, col. 2, 1. 14. For Theaisothetoe, read Thesmothete. 

P. 33, col. 2, 1. 36. For Sect. III., read Sect. II. 

P. 146, col. 1, 1. 11. For on the western branch, read on the shore near the western branch. 

Ibid. 1. 26. For the deposits of the river, which have • already in great measure choked it vp^ read th0 
changes of the coast, and the constant gathering of shoals. 

P. 155, col. 1, 1. 13. For passifd into Italy, taken refnge in a temple in Calabria» read taken refagein 
Calaaria, an island sacred to Neptune, near the port of Traezen. 

• P. 160, coL 2, 1. 51. For smallest, read smaller. 

P. 163, col. 2, 1. 40. For Samian war, read Lamian war. 

P. 170, col. 2, 1. 19. For Mesupontnm, read Metapontnm. 

P. 218. In the heading of Chapter XIV., for the Roman conquest of Macedonia, read the sabinitsion Qf 
the ^tolians to Rome. 

P. 225, col. 2, 1. 1 1. For undoubtedly, read undoubtinglf . 

P. 226, col. 2, L 33. Fur recommended, reacf allured. 

f* 89I, coU 1, pote, For for Galatia, read from Qalatia. 
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Chapter I. 

Of Crreece before the Trojan War, 

Greece is a country included between 
the thirty-sixth and forty-first dep-ees of 
northern latitude, and surrounded by 
seas, except upon the north, where it 
borders onEpirus and Macedonia. These 
provinces were anciently inhabited by a 
pieople of kindred origin and language, 
similar manners, and similar religion; 
but the Greeks did not consider them as 
forming a part of their own body, prin- 
cipally in consequence of their less ad- 
vanced civilization, and the incongruity 
of their poetical order, they having re- 
tained the rude monarchy of early ages, 
while Greece was parcelled into small re- 
publics. What is known of their history 
will, however, in great measure, be in- 
cluded in that of Greece. The most 
northern province of Greece was Thes- 
saly, an extensive vale, of singular ferti- 
lity, surrounded on every side by the lofty 
ridges of. Olympus, Ossa, Pelion, (Eta, 
and Pindus. The other provinces of 
continental Greece were Acarnania and 
JEXo\\2l, on the western coast ; Doris, 
inland, and Phocis princi^lly so, with a 
scanty strip of coast on the Corinthian 
Gulf; eastern and western Locris, the 
one on the Corinthian Gulf, the other on 
the Euripus. These are nigged territo- 
ries, intersected with numerous branches 
from Pindus and OEta, and their inha- 
bitants were generally behind the rest of 
Greece in civilization, wealth, and power. 
Next came BoJotia, a rich vale, abound- 
ing in lakes and streams, stretching 
across from the Corinthian Gulf to the 
Euripus, and in other parts inclosed by 
mountains, by Parnassus and Helicon 
oh ' the side of Phocis, Cithaeron and 
Fames on that of Attica. Last is Attica, 
a rocky province of triangular form, 
bounded on the north by Boeotia, on the 
other sides by the iEgean Sea and the 
Saronic Gulf, which lies between it and 
the peninsula of Peloponnesus. The 
island of Euboea extends from near, the 
coast of Thessaly to that of Attica, and is 
divided from the main land by the narrow 
channel called Euripus. The great 
mountain chain of Greece is continued 
through the isthmus of Corinth into Pe- 
loponnesus, (now called the MoreaO and 



there expands itself into the cluster of 
mountains which forms Arcadia, the 
central province of the peninsula; and 
hence go branches towards the sea, 
which divide the maritime territory into 
the provinces of Achaia, Argolis,Laconia, 
Messenia, and Eleia. But we shall after- 
wards speak of them more particularly. 
The first inhabitants of all these regions 
appear to have been a people called 
Pelasgians, of whose origin but little is 
known, though their tribes are believed 
to have settled extensively both in Europe 
and in Asia. The name Hellenes, which 
afterwards was adopted as the general 
denomination of those whom we, from 
the Latin, call Greeks, was originally that 
of a small people in the north of Thessaly, 
which grew early powerful, and became 
the origin of many leading (Grecian states. 
Whether the original Hellenes were a 
Pelasgian tribe, or a tribe of a different 
though kindred stock, is a question ad- 
mittuig much discussion. The reader 
may find it ably treated in the Roman 
History of Niebuhr, who decidedly con- 
demns the supposition that the HeUenes 
were Pelasgian. But of those com- 
prised under the name of Hellenes, or 
Greeks, after it had become the dis- 
tinguishing appellation of a great na- 
tion, at least half were Pelasgians by 
origin, and perhaps considerably more ; 
nor can we affirm that Greece owed more 
of its manners, language*, or civilization 
to the Hellenic than to the Pelasgic 
portion of its people. Afterwards the 
Grecian nation became divided into two 
races, the Ionian- and iEolian: and of 
the latter, a portion afterwards, under 
the name of the Dorians, attaining great 
power and importance, that name, as 

, * Much stress has been laid on the cireniristanee 
that Greek writen commonly speak of the Pelasnc 
language as barbarous. But the Greeks undoubtedly, 
whether Pelasgians or not, early separated' them- 
selves from the less improved Pelasgic tribes. Sup- • 
posing the basis of the language entirely Pelasgic, 
the admixture of Egyptian and Phoenician worfc in 
the Greek, together with the alterations produced m 
both by time and change of manners, may Yery well 
have occasioned the (ireek langriiage to differ as 
much from that of the other Pelasgians, as the 
modem English from the Dutch, which, like it, is 
derived from the old Anglo-Saxon. If, however, the 
Hellenes were a separate race, it is no less possible 
that their language may have prevailed ; or again, 
that the Greek languagje may have been a compound 
of the two, in which it is whoUyjuncertain which 
predominated. Digitized by CjOOQ IC 
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applied to them, superseded the iEolian, 
and this being still retained by the other 
branches of the same family, the great 
divisions of the Greeks were iSree, 
lonians, Cohans, and Dorians. 

The earliest traditions of Greece carry 
back the mind to a period of poverty and 
ignorance scarcely exceeded by the rudest 
savages now known. They tell of the 
institution of marriage, the mrst planting 
of the vine, the first sowing of com ; 
though, in those eastern countries, from 
which Greece, like the rest of the world* 
derived its population, all these were 
known lonja; before its first inhabitants 
quitted their original abodes. This is not 
a thing to be wondered at The earliest 
settlers of every country, unless sent out 
as a colony by public authority, or com- 
pelled to emigrate in numerous bodies 
by political commotions, are commonly 
sfragglers from the mass of persons 
without property or regular employment, 
who abound in every fully-peopled dis- 
trict ; men of restless and irregular ha- 
bits, who, when placed in forest tracts, 
abounding with game, but requiring great 
labour to Ht them for cultivation, and 
cut off from intercourse with more fre- 
(]^uented regions, are hkely to lose the 
civilization of their birth-place, and, neg- 
lecting all the arts of settled life, to be- 
come mere hunters. This is the case, in 
some degree, in tlie back settlements of 
America, though the rapid spread of ci- 
vilization, and the easier intercourse with 
cultivated districts, have much curtailed 
the operation of these causes. In Greece, 
divided from the then inhabited world by 
seas and mountains, the barbarising pro- 
cess went so far, that husbandry seems 
to have been forgotten, and men were 
obliged, if their hunting failed, to feed on 
mast a&d berries, or other spontaneous 
products of the earth. In such a state, 
an extensive tract would support but 
few, while those who found themselves 
in want of subsistence, having no im- 
moveable property, no Jaborious im- 
provements to attach them to the spot, 
would readily seek a place where men 
were scarcer, and game more plentifuL 
Thus inhabitants wotdd be tiiinly spread 
over the country with great rapidity, and, 
till the land was pret^ generally occu- 
pied, they would scarcely feel the want 
of more productive employment. But, 
when this time came, the difficulty of 
subsistence must have been great. In a 
nation of hunters, the supply of food, in- 
stead of increasing, would decline with 
the increasing number, of persons to be 



fed. Cattle might be bred, to some ex- 
tent, in the rich valleys of Boeotia and 
Th^aly; but that could be but a 
limited resource in a country so rugged 
as most of Greece. Each tribe, on find- 
ing its own hunting-ground and pastur- 
age insufficient, woiud endeavour to in- 
crease it by encroachment on its neigh- 
bours ; and war would therefore be con- 
tinual, occasioned, not by ambition, as 
dsewhere, but by need. 

In this state of hopeless barbarism 
was Greece when visited by those Egyp- 
tian and Phoenician colonies which gave 
it ^e ^rsi rudiments of civilization. The 
Egyptian Cecrops, coming to Attica» 
found the rude natives without union or 
regular government, infested, on their 
norttiem border, by the Boeotians, their 
only neighbours, and from the sea by 
the Carians, a piratical people widely 
established in the islands of the JEgem, 
and on the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, whose object, probably, was the 
procuring of slaves, since the, poverty of 
Attica could offer no other twnptatian 
to the plunderer. Having occupied the 
rock which afterwards became the Aoro* 
polis, or citadel of Athens, Cecrc^s pre- 
vailed on the inhabitants of the country 
to submit to him as their chief. He di- 
vkied the province into twelve districts, 
and estabhshed a principal town in each, 
where the affairs of the district were to 
be transacted; instituted marriage, and 
appointed laws for the administration of 
justice ; and arranged a system of united 
defence against Sie Boeotians. The 
strong hold in which he had fixed his re- 
sidence was peculiarly consecrated to the 
Egyptian goddess Neith, whose name 
was changid by the Greeks into Athene, 
and who was worshippedby the Romans 
under that of Minerva. Around this 
rock arose a city, first named, from its 
founder, Cecropia, but afterwards Athe- 
nae, .from the goddess, or, as we have 
corrupted it, Athens. 

About the same time we may proba- 
bly place the founding of Sicyon and 
Argos, though both claimed a higher 
antiquity. Of the early history of Si- 
cyon little is known, and that little is not 
important Of the settlement of Ar- 
gos two traditions are preserved ; the one 
ascribing it to Inachus the son of Ocean ; 
the other to Phoroneus son of Inachus. 
By those who hold the latter opinion, Ina- 
chus is mostly considered as the name not 
of a man but of a river. Both relations 
seem to mark out an unknown man from 
beyond^the sea* who landed in the hver 
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whidh received iia xmme from him, or 
from which the other tradition supposes 
him sprung. The founder of Argos ap- 
pears to have been a wanderer from the 
j£ast, aiid probably from Egypt, who, 
by the influence of superior knowledge, 
having induced the rude Pelasgians to 
obey him, gave them some degree of re- 
gular government and a more settled 
mode of Hfe. At an after-time we find 
the Argians governed by Gelanor, a 
prince apparentl^r of Pelasgian blood, 
when.Danaus arrived with a fresh colony 
from Egypt. The Argians were often 
distressed for want of water ; he first 
taught them to dig wells ; and, bv this 
and simUar services, he won sucn fa- 
vour that he was encouraged to claim 
the kingdom. He declared himself de- 
scended from lo, an Argian princess of 
the line of Inachus, and one of the most 
singular personages in Grecian fable. 
It is said that Jupiter, being enamoured 
of her, to deceive the jealousy of Juno, 
transformed her into a cow; that in 
this form she travelled into Egypt, and 
there became a goddess. Herodotus, 
the earliest and one of the most trust* 
worthy of Grecian historians whose 
works remain, explains the fable by sup- 
posing that she was enticed on ship 
t)oard and carried awav by some Phce- 
nician merchants, to whom women were 
very profitable articles of trade. The 
popularity of Danaus made up for the 
weakness of his claim ; he was chosen 
king, and such was his power and fame 
tha^ long after his death, the southern 
Greeks still went by the name of Danaans. 
An adventurer from Pluygia in 
Asia Minor founded a dynasfy which 
was destined to succeed that of .Danaus, 
and to rule more widely. This adven- 
turer was Pelops, who attained such in- 
fluence, chiefly by the riches which he 
brought from Asia, that the southern 
peninsula was ever after called by his 
name, (Peloponnesus, the island of Pe- 
lops.) He obtained Eleia by his marriage 

maus, kmgof Hsa m that province: 
and one of his daughters, bemg given 
in marriage to the king of Argos and 
the neighbouring city Mycenss, was the 
mother of Eurystheus, the last prince of 
the Danaan race. He, leading an army 
against the Athenians because they pro- 
tected the children of his enemy Her- 
cules, left his mother's brother Atreus 
regent Eiirystheus fell in battle, and 
Atveus, being powerful and popular, was 
^oaea to sucoeed bim by tne Myee- 



nseans, the more readily because they 
wanted an able leader to protect them 
against the sons of Hercules. He was 
succeeded by his son Agamemnon, 
whose power extended over all Pelopon- 
nesus and many of the Grecian islands. 
The seat of his royalty was Mycense, to 
which the supremacy had been trans- 
ferred from Argos by Perseus, the great 
grandfather of Eurystheus. But it is time 
to return to an earlier period, and to re- 
late the second great Oriental coloni- 
sation of Greece. 

About thirty years after the founda- 
tion of Athens, some extensive troubles 
took place in Palestine, which caused 
the emigration of numerous bodies of 
Phcenicians. Newton's conjecture seems 
highly probable, that this took place in 
consequence of the taking of Sidon by 
the Philistines, united with the Edomites, 
who were expeUed from their homes by 
the concjuests of David. The fugitives 
settled m Phrygia, in the islands of 
Rhodes, Crete, andEuboea, and in several 
parts of Greece, under various names, 
as Curetes, Oorybantes, Idsei Dactyli, 
and others ; they brought with them 
letters, music, the art of working in me- 
tals, and a more accurate method of 
computing time than had hitherto been 
adopted; and they first taught those 
mystical ceremonies which formed a very 
remarkable part of the religion of Greece. 
A division of them under the name of 
Cadmeians occupied Bceotia, and eitheK 
driving out the natives, or uniting witii 
them, founded there the celebrated city 
of Thebes. Cadmus, the leader of this 
colony, has the fame of introducing letters 
into Greece ; but the merit of this, and 
all the improvements which took place 
at the same period, belongs to him only 
in common with the other chiefs of the 
Cturetes. One of these Phoenician set- 
tlements deserves particular attention, 
both from its early eminence and power, 
and from its ofifefing the most ancient 
specimen recorded of a political system, 
arranged with great art and forethought, 
and calculated to combine the liberty of 
the citizens with regular government. 
The institutions which Minos established 
in Crete at a time of generai anarchy 
and barbarism, continued to be admired 
by political speculators in the most po- 
lished ages of Greece, and became the 
modd by which Lycurgus, at a subse- 
quent period, formed the constitution of 
Sparta, which, with all its vices, is un- 
rivalled as an instance of sagacity, in 
adapting laws to certain objects, ^e 
B 2 
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Like most 6arl^ legislators, Minos en- 
deavoured to heighten the authority of 
his institutions by laying claim to divine 
inspiration. He called himself the son 
of Zeus, or. Jupiter, the principal deity 
of the Greeks ; and having retired into a 
cave, on coming out he declared that he 
had received from his father the laws 
which he promulgated, and which formed 
the basis of the Cretan commonwealth. 
The leading principles of his legislation 
were the equality of the citizens, the 
community of the lands, and the subjec-. 
tion of the daily life of individuals to mi- 
nute regulation by law. The education of 
the children was appointed, and was prin- 
cipally directed to make them soldiers. 
They were made to sit on the ground, to 
wear the same coarse garment in winter 
and summer, to wait on the tables of the 
men, and frequently to exercise their 
courage in combats among themselves. 
The elder boys were divided into troops 
(agelcs) ; of each of which one of them- 
selves was chosen as chief, while a su- 
perintendent was appointed from the 
men, to lead out the troop to the chase 
and to exercise, and to correct the disor- 
derly. These troops were maintained at 
the public expense, and on certain days 
were accustomed to engage with each 
other in battle, to the sound of music, 
fighting with their fists, and even with 
weapons. On arriving at manhood, they 
were obliged to contract themselves in 
marriage, and at the same time they left 
the agelae to enter into the clubs or messes 
of the men, where they lived in perfect 
equality on the produce of the land, 
which belonged to the state, and was 
cultivated for it by numerous slaves. 
Herein Greece saw nolbing to disap- 
prove. Ancient politicians considered 
slaves as absolutely necessary, and their 
happiness or misery as very unimpor- 
tant. The object in view was to sup- 
port the citizens in leisure and freedom ; 
while the number and wretchedness of 
the servile class were never considered, 
unless so far as their discontent might 
endanger the tranquilhty of the fi-ee. The 
powers of the Cretan government were 
concentrated in the council of elders, and 
in ten magistrates called Cosmi: and 
both these appointments were held for 
life. The assembly of the people was 
only allowed a silent vote on such pro- 
positions as were submitted to it by the 
elderhood and Cosmi. The. militaiy 
command was at first in the king, but 
on the abolition of nyalty was entrusted 
to the Cosmi, 



While Crete was flourishing tinder a 
government singularly regular, though 
avowedly calculated to train up the citi- 
zens in 'the habits of a well disciplined 
army, rather than in those of a peaceful 
commonwealth, the continent of Greece 
was yet in a state of great disorder. The 
Cadmeians and Curetes had brought to 
then- settlements in Boeotia, ^Etolia, and 
Euboea, much useful knowledge, and a 
more settled mode of life : and nearly at 
the same time, com and the art of tillage 
were made known to Attica by Ceres. She 
is generally supposed to have been a Sici- 
lian woman: but, from the resemblance 
of the religious mysteries she introduced 
at Eleusis to those, which were elsewhere 
celebrated by the Phoenicians in honour 
of the same goddess, under many names, 
as Rhea,Cybele, and others, it is probable 
that the benefits attributed to her were 
due to the Phoenicians, and that Ceres 
was either a priestess of the Phoenician 
goddess, or perhaps a name of the 
goddess herself. But improvement was 
retarded by continual rapine, war, and 
emigration. If a tribe was attacked by 
a stronger enemy, they all quitted their 
homes with little reluctance, to seek a 
new abode in the seats of any whom they 
in their turn might be able to master. 
There was no traffic, no safe intercourse 
by land or sea : the towns were unforti- 
fied, and no one thought of providing 
more than would suffice for his present 
wants, being uncertain when he might 
be pillaged or driven from his dwelling. 
Having nothing valuable, and expecting 
any where to get such necessary suste- 
nance as might serve them from day to 
day, they were easily induced to change 
their abodes ; and hence there was little 
increase in the greatness of cities or the 
wealth of their inhabitants. But. the 
richest soils were always the most sub- 
ject to these changes ; for the goodness 
of the land, by increasing the riches, and 
thereby the power, of some particular 
men, both caused seditions within the 
communities, and tempted strangers to 
attack them. Be«des, with the growth 
of navigation, the people on the coast, 
and in the islands, both Greeks and 
others, betook themselves to piracy, 
sending out ships under the command of 
their most powerful men, much like the 
Northmen who ravaged England in the 
reigns of Alfred and some of his succes- 
sors. This was then deemed honour- 
able, as robbery has at some time been 
held in every barbarous nation ; but it 
is a singular fact, that this feeling lasted 
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Hot only' to the time of Somer, but in 
^onie of the less civilised parts of the Gre- 
cian continent, even to that of Thucydides. 
These evils were checked by the power of 
Minos, whose wise institutions, together 
with the happy situation of his island, had 
made him.the greatest potentate of Greece. 
He first built a navy for the protection of 
commerce and the enlargement of his 
empire ; conquered many of the Cyclades, 
(islands in the ^gean), and cleared the 
sea, as far as was practicable, of pirates. 
In the period of tranquillity thus afforded, 
many cities increased in wealth and 
power so far as to surround themselves 
with walls, and to feel safe in their own 
strength ; and the towns which were 
subsequently founded were not, as of 
old, placed far away from the sea for se- 
curity from the sudden incursions of pi- 
rates, but were usually fixed upon the 
coast for the convenience of trade, and 
made defensible by fortifications. 

From a very early period, when the 
rest of Greece was in the troubled state 
just described, Attica alone was compara- 
tively tranquil, a blessing due to the ap- 
parent disadvantages of its situation. It 
IS, like most of Greece, a tract inclosed 
and intersected in every direction by 
mountain ridges ; but it is one in which the 
productive valleys and plains bear even 
a smaller proportion than usual, to the 
rugged and sterile barriers which sur- 
round them. The soil is thin and light, 
highly favourable to the growth of figs 
and olives, but offering a very moderate 
return to the labour of tillage, and still 
less suited to the pasturage of cattle, the 
chief riches of that age. Hence, since 
no one coveted their territory, the inha- 
bitants enjoyed it undisturbed ; and the 
population not having been changed 
within the limits of tradition, the Athe- 
nians in after-times were able to boast 
their favourite title of Autochthones, or 
children of the soil. The peace and se- 
curity of Athens made it a refuge to 
wealthy and powerful men, who were 
driven out from other places by war or 
sedition ; and its population was thus so 
far increased that it early relieved itself 
by sending colonies to Asia. Its prospe- 
rity was aided by an early reform in its 
institutions. Under the successors of 
Cecrops, the twelve cities into which he 
had assembled the Atticans, retained 
each its separate magistrates and pryta- 
neum (town hall) : and though they owned 
a superiority in the. king of Athens, they 
never consulted him unless in case of 
dariger, but were governed independently 



by their several councils, and sometimes 
even made war on each other. The di- 
vision of Attica did not cease, till The- 
seus coming to the throne completdy 
l^modelled its political state. 

Theseus was the son of -^geus king 
of Athens, by ^Ethra the daughter of 
Pittheus, king of Traezen, a small town 
of Peloponnesus, opposite to Attica. He 
was bred at the court of his father-in- 
law, and when grown to manhood was 
sent by his mother to Athens. Though 
advised to go by sea as shorter and 
safer, piracy being about that time sup- 
pressed by Minos, he chose the more 
hazardous journey by land. " That age," 
says Plutarch, " produced men of un- 
common strength, dexterity, and swift- 
ness, who used these natural gifts to no 
good purpose, but placed their enjoyment 
m outrage and cruelty, esteeming the 
praises of equity, fair dealing, and bene- 
volence, to proceed from faintness of 
heart and the dread of injury, and little 
to become the powerful and bold." The 
fame of Hercules was principally founded 
on the destruction of such marauders, 
and Theseus aspired to a similar re- 
nown. He took his way through the 
isthmus of Corinth,atract most favourable 
to plunderers, abounding with mountain 
fastnesses, and the only passage between 
Peloponnesus and Northern Greece. All 
who attacked him were slain or de- 
feated, and he arrived at Athens, having 
delivered the country from some of ite 
greatest scourges. He was there acknow- 
ledged by ^geus, and welcomed by the 
people, prepossessed in his favour by the 
fame of his exploits. Some commotions 
were raised by the nephews of ^geus, who 
had expected to succeed him ; but these 
were defeated and the faction q^uelled. 

The Athenians, in a war with Minos, 
king of Crete, had purchased peace by 
a yearly tribute of seven youths and 
seven virgins as slaves. The burden 
was borne with much uneasiness. The 
poets relate that the victims were thrown 
to be devoured by the Minotaur, a mon- 
ster half bull, half man: and possibly 
such a report may have been current 
at the time amon^ the ignorant many. 
The captives had hitherto been drawn by 
lot from the people: Theseus offlered 
himself as one. The history of his going 
to Crete is much disguised by fable, but 
it would seem that Minos received him 
honourably, remitted the tribute, and 
•finally gave him his daughter Ariadne in 
marriage. She returned with him, and 
it is fabled that he deserted her on the 
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island of Naxos. Probably she sickened 
in the voyage, and died on the island. 

The success and patriotic boldness of 
his enterprise raised Theseus to the 
highest popularity. Sacrifices and pro- 
cessions were instituted to commemo- 
rate it, and the ship in which he returned 
was, yearly sent to the sacred island of 
Delos, carrying a mission to perform 
thanksgiving to Apollo. About this time, 
on the death ofJEgens, Theseus succeed- 
ed unopposed ; and possessing a degree 
of influence which enabled him to efiect a 
great political change, he went through 
the several towns, and persuaded the 
inhabitants to give up their separate 
councils and ma^stracies, and submit to 
a common jurisduction. Every man was 
to retain his dwelling and his properly as 
before, but justice was to be admmis- 
tered and all public affairs transacted at 
Athens. The mass of the people came 
into his measures; and to subdue the 
reluctance of the powerful, who were 
loth to resign the importance accruing 
from the local magistracies, he ^ave up 
much of his own authority, reserving only 
the command of the army, and the care 
of watching over the execution of the 
laws. Opposition was silenced by his libe- 
rality, together with the fear of his power, 
ability, and courage ; and the umon of 
Attica was effected by him and made 
lasting. To bind it closer, without dis- 
turbing the religious observances of the 
several towns, he instituted a common 
festival in honour of Minerva, which 
was called the feast of union, and the 
feast of a^ the Athenians (PanathefusecL) 
To his wise measures Athens owes its 
early prosperity and civilisation, its sub- 
sequent eminence in all the arts of peace 
and war, and its importance in histoiy, 
so utterly disproportionate to the extent 
and value of its territory. The quiet 
and good order produced by the union 
in Attica are proved by the fact that the 
Athenians were the first in Greece who 
left off the habitual carrying of arms, 
and adopted a peaceful garb. 

Even in these early ages the religion 
of Greece, though somewhat less com- 
plex than in after-times, was an intricate 
tissue of fable and superstition. It seems 
to have been chiefly derived from Egypt, 
but partly also from Phcenlcia, and psuftly 
from the old belief of the Pelasgians. 
The latter worshipped nameless gods, 
which makes it probable that their an- 
cestors had quitted the regions of Asia, 
that formed the cradle of mankind, be- 
fore the conunengement of pofytheism 



(the worship of many ^s ;) though, in 
the barbarism into which they fell, they 
could not long raise their minds to the 
contemplation of the one supreme and 
invisible God; and therefore began to 
adore the inferior spirits, whom they 
supposed to be the immediate movers of 
nature. But when they met with stran- 
gers far their superiors in knowledge 
and intelligence, who professed to de- 
clare the names, order, different powers 
and mutual relations of the gods, the 
means of learning their will, and of 
averting their anger ; they naturally re- 
ceived with joyful acquiescence a com- 
munication which gave them definite 
notions where all seemed vague, dark, 
and uncertain. Such instructors they 
first found in the Egyptian settlers, and 
accordingly nearly ^ the names of Gre- 
cian gods were Egyptian. The Phoeni- 
cians afterwards settled more exten- 
sively; but their religion so much re- 
sembled that of Egypt, that it is difficult 
to discover from which nation many 
tenets and practices of Grecian worship 
were derivcMl. In Egypt, a numerous 
hereditary priesthood were the sole de- 
positaries of all religious and historical 
knowledge, and they chiefly studied to 
improve their ascendancy by practising 
on the ignorance and superstition of the 
people. For this end they veiled their 
doctrines and fraditions under fables 
and allegories unintelligible to the many, 
and worshipped the Deit^r with different 
rites appropriate to aU his different at- 
tributes, assigning him a separate name 
and symbol as considered under each: 
thus gratifying by their ritual the popu- 
lar love of varie^ and splendour, and 
working powerfully on the imagination 
by dim glimpses of a hidden meaning in 
the mysterious celebrations. The mul- 
titude, as might be expected, soon came 
to consider these different names as 
belonging to so many independent dei- 
ties ; and the priests were not solicitous 
to undeceive them. Hence there arose 
in Egypt, and subsequently in Greece, a 
double religion, the one for the learned, 
the other for the ignorant. The latter 
acknowledged a plurality^ and dealt 
in monstrous and frequently immoral 
fables, which have been r^robated 
by the wisest Greeks, as ascribing to 
the gods actions of which an ordinary 
man would be ashamed. The former 
was taught at the solemnities caHed 
Orgies, or Mysteries, at which those who 
were present were bound to secrecy as 
to what thQrsaw» and were supposed 
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ever after to be invested with peculiar 
sanctit^r. Among the most noted of 
these in Greece were the orgies of 
Ceres at Eleusis. Their general object 
seems to have been to teach the unity of 
the highest God, and to communicate 
such fra^ents as had been retained of 
the primitive reUgion.. 

The spirit of mystery which prevailed 
in religion, extended itself also mto phi- 
losophy ; and the object of the earliest 
Grecian moralists was not so much to 
instruct the people, as to compose, for 
a narrow cirde of scholars, a discipline 
which should raise them above the com- 
mon level of mankind. Such were the 
instructions of Pythagoras, who imposed 
a long and arduous probation before a 
man could be admitted as his disciple ; 
and many philosophers made a distmc- 
tion between the doctrines which they 
pubhcly taught, (exoterioa, or the doc- 
trines for those without,) and those re- 
served for a few more favoured hearers 
(esotericoy or the doctrmes for those 
within.) This is not wonderful, consi- 
dering that Greek philosophy originated 
from Egypt, where it was inseparably 
united with theology, and was, like it, 
the exclusive patrimony of the priest- 
hood. Orpheus, who lived before the 
Trojan war, the first noted teacher of 
wisdom to the Greeks, preserved the 
union ; and instituted orgies, which 
were at once a religious solemnity and a 
course of i)hilo8oplucal instruction. Py- 
thagoras, in a later age, could not give 
his discipline the character of sacredness ; 
but yet so closely did the purifying cere- 
momes enjoined by him, agree with the 
religious mysteries, that they are paral- 
leled by Herodotus with me Orphic 
org[ies, and those of Bacchus, both of 
which were sacred and derived from 
£gyp^ Pythagoras, Plato, and many 
otner eminent philosophers of Greece, 
travelled into Egypt, and it is probably 
to remnants of primitive fradition there 
picked up, that we owe the dim shadow- 
ings of some mysterious doctrines of 
Christian belief, which are occasionally 
found in heathen writers. The unity of the 
supreme Godhead, which was maintained 
by most of the wisest Greeks, is a truth 
too con^emal with human reason to need 
any tramtion to account for its existence ; 
but there are other notions,which, far from 
being obvious, have been always the most 
difficult to be received, and these can be 
iKicounted for on no other supposition. 

The popular nhgon of Greece in the 
flge preceding the Trojan war, differed 



little from that in after-^times ; except that 
its scattered fables had not been embo- 
died, as was afterwards done by the early 
poets, Homer and Hesiod, whom Hero- 
dotus names as the fathers of Grecian 
mythology ; and that hero-worship^.doei 
not seem to have been practised. Mortals 
had indeed been deified, as Bacchus ; 
but their mortality was put out of sight, 
and in the legends related of them, tiney 
are throughout considered as ^ods; 
whereas the heroes are, in all theur ac-* 
lions, represented as men, till the history 
closes with their death and elevation 
to the rank of an inferior divinity. No 
sign of this practice is found in Homer 
or Hesiod ; but it afterwards became so 
common, that every town had its par- 
ticular heroes, and new ones were con- 
tinually added to the hst. The greater 
gods took their rise chiefly from Egypt : 
many other more fanciful inventions 
were of native growth, as Muses, Graces, 
iwmphs of mountains, woods, and^^aters. 
Greece had never an order of priesthood* 
There were indeed priests of particular 
divinities, but when not engaged in their 
regions duties, there was seldom any 
thing to separate them from the rest of 
the community. In early times all sa- 
cred funcHoQ^ belonged to the king, ex- 
ce]}ting some rites of pecuhar sanctity, 
which had priests inpecially appointed to 
perform them ; and even when royalty 
was ^nerally abohshed, in many states 
the title was continued to the person who 
performed those reli^ous offices which 
had belonged to the kmg. 

Facility in crediting pretenders to a 
knowledge of the fiiture, a weakness 
common to half civilised countries and 
half educated men, was very prevalent 
in Greece. Their predictions were of 
two kinds: in the one case drawn 
by rules from the state of the enfrails in 
a sacrificed victim, from the flight of 
birds, the occurrence of thunder, and 
numl)erle8s accidents and natural ap- 
pearances ; in the other, by direct com- 
munication from deities supposed to be 
resident in certain spots. The first kind 
was so prevalent in Homer's thne, that 
in his poem we scarcely find an action 
done, or plan proposed, which is not 
accompanied by some portent of its good 
or ill success. We hear Uttle from him 
of local oracles, the consulting which 
was too troublesome and expensive to 
be practised except on important occa- 
sions. Many existed, thouj^h none had 
arrived at uiat commanding influence 
•iKi oeMxrity, whid) was. afterwards at- 
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tained by the oracle at Delphi, but which 
hardly could arise till the different states 
had come into more frequent mutual in- 
tercourse, and larger connexion in peace 
and war. The oldest oracle was at Do- 
dona in Epirus, and was established by 
a woman stolen by some Phoenicians 
from the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, in 
Egypt. Other oracles arose in various 
places, but the greatest celebrity was 
gained by that of Apollo at Delphi in 
•Phocis. Here was a cavern, whence 
came exhalations producing convulsions 
and temporary phrensy, which were sup- 
posed, to be symptoms of divine inspira- 
tion. The mode of conducting the oracle 
was this : the person who received the 
supposed inspiration was a priestess 
exchisively devoted to that office, and 
called Pythia, from Pytho, the ancient 
jiame of the place. She being placed 
over the cavern, the words which fell 
from her in her delirium were arranged 
find connected by the attending priests, 
and an answer framed from them, till 
a late period always in verse. The in- 
terpreters thus could modify the answer 
at pleasure, and in doubtful cases they 
generally made it ambiguous, and such 
as at once to gratify the questioner, if 
powerful and liberal, and to a^oid being 
convicted of falsehood. Hence, when 
many less prudently managed lost their 
credit, the Delphian oracle maintained its 
character for superior trust-worthiness, 
and, as we shall find in the subsequent 
history, continued for ages powerfully to 
influence the politics of Greece. 



Chapter II. 

Of Peloponnesus, from the Trojan War 
to the end of the second Messenian 
War. , 

Piracy, as we have seen, in early 
times was a common, and was held an 
honourable practice among the people 
inhabiting the coasts and islands of the 
^gean sea. The famous voyage of the 
Argonauts was nothing more than a 
piratical expedition to the eastern shores 
of the Euxine, remarkable for its un- 
usual extent and boldness, and the num- 
ber of men of distinction engaged in it, 
in which Jason, the commander, carried 
away with him Medea, the daughter of 
the, Colchian king. A similar outrage, 
done to Greece in the next genera- 
tion, was followed by wider mischiefs. 
Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, 
in the course of a marauding expedition. 



beiils: hospitably entertained at Sparta, 
by Menelaus, the brother of Agamem- 
non, ended his visit, with stealing Helen, 
the wife of his host. The kings of My- 
cenae had long been commonly the lead- 
ing potentates of Greece, and Agamem- 
non was more powerful than his greatest 
predecessors. Achaia and Argolis, with 
Corinth, belonged to the original domi- 
nion of Mycenae ; Agamemnon inherited 
Eleia from Pelops ; Laconia, with most of 
Messenia, formed the kingdom of Mene- 
laus; and what remain^ of Pelopon- 
nesus was governed by petty chiefs de- 
pendent on Mycenae. Beyond the isth- 
mus, Agamemnon had no authority, but 
his power was dreaded and his influence 
felt; and by his ascendancy, together 
with resentment of the aggression, with 
the love of war, and the hope of booty, 
all Greece was united for the over- 
throw of Troy. (B. C. 914.)* The 
combined fleet was assembled at Auhs 
in Boeotia, where it was so long detained 
by contrary winds, supposed to be occa- 
sioned by the anger of Diana, that Aga- 
memnon is said to have been compelled 
by his army to sacrifice his daughter Iphi- 
geneia to the goddess. This story wants 
9ie authority of Homer and Hesiod, but 
it is related by many very ancient writers, 
and is not without parallel in that age. 
Human sacrifices, as we know froni 
scripture, were much used by the nations 
of Palestine, and hence they were carried 
by the Phoenicians into Greece, as into 
all the places where they settled; and 
though never there, as among the Ca- 
naanites, an ordinary rite, they were oc- 
casionally employed in great emergencies, 
and when the anger of some deity was 
believed to be unusuaUy excited. 

The people against which the voyage 
was directed, differed little from the 
Greeks in origin, habits, language, or 
civilisation. The extent and power of 
the Trojan kingdom were considerable, 
but not sufficiently so to keep the field 
against the united strength of Greece; 
and had the siege been prosecuted with vi- 
gour, it would probably have been short. 
But the resources of Greece being un- 
equal to the maintenance of the army, it 
was obliged to support itself by plunder 
gathered from the neighbouring cities, 

• The chronology of tliese early times is very un- 
certain. The dates here adopted are those of Newton, 
whose system, thoaeh far from being satisfactory, 
appears, on the whole, to tally better with the conrse 
ot events than any other. We have not the means of 
attaining more than a very imperfect approximation - 
to the truth. All the other systems, where they differ 
from Newton's, assign to each event a higher aaU- . 
quily than he does. • r V-w ^^ I ^ 
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and by cultivating the opposite Cherso- 
nese, or peninsula, from which* it was 
separated by the Hellespont ; and while 
much of its force was always thus em- 
ployed, the remainder barely sufficed 
to keep the enemy within his walls. Thus 
the war was protracted through ten 
years, at the end of which, Troy was 
taken, and suffered all those miseries, 
and that destruction, which, to the dis- 
grace of human nature, continues, even 
now, to be the usual fate of captured 
towns. Of the aggregate evil caused by 
the war, some conception may be formed 
from the statement, that, in different 
plundering expeditions, twelve towns 
were ruined by Achilles alone ; the chiefs 
and soldiers mercilessly butchered, the 
women and children carried into bond- 
age, and those of the women who were 
so unhappy as to please the eye of their 
conquerors, reduced to live in a miserable 
concubinage with the slaughterers of their 
kindred. This war is the subject of the 
noblest poem of antiquity, the Iliad of 
Homer ; and the greatest moral merit of 
that poem is, that it does not gloss over 
the horrors of war, but gives such pic- 
tures as that just exhibited, broadly and 
plainly, without disguise or palliation. 
Yet this very poem stimulated Alex- 
ander to a wider career of devastation ; 
so much less powerful is sympathy with 
suffering, than the desire of a spurious 
and malignant renown. 

We have in the Iliad, and its sequel 
the Odyssey, an admirable picture of 
Qrecian manners at this early period. 
The chief riches of the age were slaves 
and cattle, horses, arms, household uten- 
sils and furniture. The slaves were often 
taken in plundering expeditions, in which 
chiefs and princes thought not shame to 
be engaged : but however unjustly and 
violently obtained, their condition was 
better man in later times. They might be 
as liable to arbitrary chastisement as 
afterwards : but they were ordinarily 
treated more as members of the family, 
and some old and trusty servants 
would even be placed by their masters 
on a footing approaching to familiar 
friendship. Handicrafts and menial ser- 
vices could not be felt as degrading in 
an age when princes often performed 
them : as we find it related that Achilles 
cooked the dinner for the ambassadors 
who were sent by Agamemnon to visit 
him in his tent ; Ulysses carved and 
ornamented the bedstead for his bridal 
chamber; and Nausicaa, daughter to 
the king of Ph»acia (Corcyra or Corfu), 



wetit to her father, when sitting in the 
council of his chiefs, to ask that shfe 
might 50 down to the river with her 
handmaids, to wash the linen of the 
household. Hospitality was held a sa- 
cred duty ; and so strictly was it ob- 
served, that when a stranger appeared 
at a banquet, it was usual not to ask his 
name till the feast were over, lest hia 
welcome should be injured, if he proved 
to be a person at deadly feud with hia 
entertainer. Hospitality, strong family 
aifection, and cordiality in the relations 
existing between master and servant, 
are virtues belonging to a simple state 
of society : but with them the early 
Greeks had also the vices common to 
half-civilised nations. They were given 
to piracy and robbery ; and their wars 
were often wantonly undertaken, and 
always cruelly conducted, little quarter 
being given, and aU prisoners becoming 
slaves. Man's life was held so cheap, 
that half the most famous heroes of 
Greece were persons guilty of murder: 
and though these were generally obliged 
to quit their country by the fear of ven- 
geance from the kindred of the slain,' 
they were elsewhere treated less as cri- 
minals, than as men unfortunate, as well 
in their banishment as in its cause. 

The Grecian chiefs returning from 
Troy found every thing changed during 
their absence. Governments had then 
but little of established law or perma- 
nent system ; and the power of princes 
depending entirely on their personal in- 
fluence and energy, when they and their 
bravest adherents were absent, the aged 
and infant members of their family, far 
from exercising any authority, were un- 
able even to protect themselves from 
spoliation and outrage. During the ten- 
years war, a new generation growing to 
manhood, had adopted leaders of its 
own, and the returning chiefs found 
their places occupied by strangers, fre- 
quently their private property usurped, 
and their families destitute and exposed 
to indignity. Struggles ensued, in which 
many princes were compelled to reim- 
bark their followers, and seek for set- 
tlements elsewhere, while others obliged 
their opponents to a similar migration. 
Ulysses, the king of the small island of 
Ithaca on the western coast of Greece, 
met with shipwrecks and various acci- 
dents on his return from Troy, which de- 
layed his coming home for many years 
after that of the other chiefs. It was • 
supposed in Ithaca that he had perished, 
aad ^U the neighbouring chiefs came to 
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woo his wife Penelope, a paragon of 
beauty, virtue and discretion. Telema- 
chus, the young son of the wanderer, 
and Laertes his aged father, could not 
resist the powerful intruders ; and Pe- 
nelope herself could not decidedly refiise 
to make her choice, though she contrived 
to delay it. At length Ulysses arrived, 
and stood unknown on the threshold of 
his father. He saw the suitors revelling 
in his halls, devouring his sheep and 
oxen, and wasting his substance in riot, 
insulting his family, and domineering 
over his servants and his people. In 
the disguise of a beggar he ministered to 
their amusement, endured their inso- 
lence, and partook of their churlish hos- 
pitality : but their measure was now full, 
and with the aid of Telemachus and two 
faithful servants he destroyed them. This 
story is the subject of the Odyssey : and 
though embellished, no doubt, by the 
fancy of the poet, we may be sure that 
it contains a groundwork of truth, and 
that whatever is added, tallies with 
the manners of the age. Agamem- 
non was murdered on his return by 
his wife Clytaemnestra and cousin 
^ffigisthus, for whom she had con- 
ceived an adulterous passion ; the con- 
spirators were strong enough to pos- 
sess themselves of the government, but 
some of the friends of Agamemnon es- 
caped the slaughter, carrying with them 
his infant son Orestes. The character 
of Agamemnon appears to have been 
popular, and the wickedness of his as- 
sassins could not but be generally de- 
tested; and the prevalence of these sen- 
timents enabled Orestes, on arriving at 
manhood, to recover the throne, when 
he put to death both Clytaemnestra and 
^gisthus. It was the general belief that 
this tissue of .horrors arose from the 
curse entailed by a crime of Pelops on 
his race, which, after occasioning deep 
guilt and misery in the intermediate 
gen^ation,was consummated in a mother 
slam by her son for the murder of 
bis father: a strong instance of a ten- 
dency universal in Greece to ascribe any 
remarkable crime or calamity less to 
the character of the immediate agents, 
than to the power of Destiny, urging 
them on actions they abhor, in ven- 
geance for some former misdeed of 
fliemselves or their ancestors. 

In the reign of Tisa;menus the son of 
Orestes, a change took place in the 
ruling population through the greater 
part of Peloponnesus. Hercules, the 
mo^ renowned of Grecian heroes, was 



great grandson to Perseus king of Ar« 
gos, the founder of Mycenae. ^ Some of 
his posterity were pnnces of Doris, a 
small and rugged tract in the mountains 
of CEta and Parnassus ; and here they 
never ceased to claim the royalty of 
Argos, from the time, when it passed 
from the * Perseid line to that of Pelops. 
Twice they were repulsed from Pelopon- 
nesus ; but the third attempt was more 
successful, when, eighty years after the 
Trojan war, (B. C. 824.) the Dorians 
invaded the peninsula under Temenus, 
Cresphontes,and Aristodemus, all sprung 
from Hercules. Tisamenus, driven from 
his other possessions, made a stand in 
Achaia ; Arcadia was not attacked ; but 
all the rest was parcelled among the in- 
vaders. Temenus had Argolis ; Ores- 
phontes Messenia; and Aristodemus 
dying, his^ twin sons Euiysthenes and 
Irocles were made joint kings of Lace- 
daemon, of Sparta, or of Laconia ; the 
first of these Dein^ the name by which 
the state or people is generally described, 
the second tne name of the capital, the 
third of the province. Eurysthenes and 
Prodes were each the founder of a royal 
house ; and from their time there were 
constantly two kings of Lacedaemon, 
one from each family. Eleia was allotted 
to Oxylus, an Miomn chief associated 
in the enterprise. The Pebpid kings had, 
probably, lost much power and popularity 
by their bloody family quarrels, and hence 
the conquerors had a favouring party in 
many places. But whatever be the plea 
of hereditary right by which the in- 
vasion is defended, whatever the pro- 
mises held forth to allure the natives to 
submission,^ a government of conquest 
must ever be oppressive. The chiefs 
were obliged to recompense their follow- 
ers, and their demands could only be 
satisfied by the general spoliation of the 
old inhabitants. Great numbers emi- 
grated, the rest were mostly made slaves, 
and the Dorians remained sole masters 
of the soil, except in Messenia, where 
much was left to its rightful owners. 
From this revolution, commonly known 
as the Return of the Heracleidae, or sons 
of Hercules, the Dorian name b^an to 
be powerful in Greece. Civilisation, 
which had previously made some pro- 
gress in the peninsula, was thrown 
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back by the imiption of the rude moun* 
taiaeersy cmd the country was unceas- 
ingly torn with disputes arising from the 
potion of the territory won. 

A common bond of union between 
Grecian towns, connected with each other 
by blood or alliance, was the institution 
of periodical meetings for religious ob- 
servances and social festivity. These 
meetings were usually made attractive 
by splendid ceremonies, and by prizes 
offered to competition in athletic exer- 
cises, in poetry and music. A legend 
existed, that Hercules had instituted 
such a festival at Olympia, an Eleian 
town peculiarly consecrated to Jupiter ; 
and Ipnitus, king of £lis, the grandson 
of Oxylus, projected the making this re- 
port a means to soften the mutual en- 
mities of the Peloponnesians, and to pro- 
vide, at least, a periodical interruption 
of strife and bloodshed. The oracle at 
Delphi was now generally reverenced, 
and especially by the Dorians, whose 
race had come from its vicinity. Iphitus 
procured from the oracle a command 
that the Olympian festival should be re- 
stored, and a cessation of arms immedi- 
ately proclaimed for all cities desirous of 
partaking in it ; and the Peloponnesians, 
sending to inquire into the authenticity 
of the mandate, were ordered to submit 
to the direction of the Eleians in. re- 
establishing the ancient customs of their 
fathers. Olympia was made the scene of a 
festival open to all Greece, which consisted 
in sacrinces to Jupiter and Hercules, 
and in contests exhibited to their honour. 
(B. C. 776.) Every fourth year was the 
period appointed tor the recurrence of 
the celebration ; and to prevent the at- 
' tendance from being interrupted by war, 
a general armistice was ordered through 
Greece for some time, both before its 
beginning, and after its close. An olive 
garland was the only prize of victory in 
the different exercises ; but this became 
a very envied distinction, and the in- 
terest taken in the contests, with the 
splendour and sanctity of the religious 
ceremonies, drew together an enormous 
concourse of spectators, and made the 
festival a fit occasion to communicate, 
readily and solemnly, whatever it con- 
cerned the Greeks in general to know. 
Hence, treaties were often by mutual 
agreement proclaimed at Olympia, and 
engraved on columns there erected, as a 
public and generally accessible record. 
The presidency of the festival was as- 
sured to the Eleians, with other remark- 
able privileges. A tradition waa current 



that the Heradeidffi, on making Oxylua 
king of EHs and guardian of the temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, had consecrated 
all Eleia to the god, and denounced the 
heaviest curses against all who should 
invade it, or should even suffer its in- 
vasion. Iphitus procured the acknow- 
ledgment of the h-adition, and for many 
ages it was almost uniformly observed ; 
and this made. the Eleians singularly 
prosperous, and strikingly different in 
habits from the other Greeks. In gene- 
ral the smaUness of the Grecian states, 
and their frequent mutual hostilities, 
made the citizens reside in fortified towns ; 
their lands were cultivated by slaves, and 
on every alarm, the moveable property 
was brought within the walls, while the 
fixtures were destroyed by the invader, 
unless the force of the city were sufficient 
to repulse him. The Eleians, on the con- 
trary, enjoyed a security which enabled 
them habitually to reside on their lands* 
and in building, planting, and every 
species of expensive improvement, to rest 
assured that they would not be robbed 
of the fruit of their labours ; and hence 
they became remarkable for their opu- 
lence, for the perfection of their hus- 
bandry, the comfort and substantial 
character of their country-houses, and 
their strong attachment to a rural life, 
which all tSneir institutions were directed 
to encourage. The advantages produced 
by the Olympian festival, to Elis and to 
Greece, excited attempts to imitate that 
iastitution, and three similar meetings 
were established, each to be held on one 
of the years intervening between two 
successive Olympiads. These were the 
Pythian, held at Delphi, the Isthmian, 
near Corinth, and the Nemean, in the 
territory of Ai^osj all which attained 
considerable celebnty, and 'Contributed 
to maintain some sense of national union 
in Greece, interrupting annually its con- 
tinual waifare by intervals of truce and 
friendly communication, between the 
most hostile states. 

The ^vemment established by the 
Heracleidae was the same which then 
was universal in Greece, an irregular 
mixture of monarchy and oligarchy** 
with a slight infusion of democracy. In 
a people recently emerged from barbae 
rism, the power is always chiefly in the 
landholders. If the loraships be laige, 
the proprietors are sovereign on their 
own estates ; and though, for the military 
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advanta|2:es of union, they may aoknow- 
ledge a king, he is little more than the 
hesui of a confederacy. But when the 
lordships are too small for independent 
defence, the proprietors are obliged to 
stricter union ; they assemble therefore 
in towns, and tlie king is the chief magis- 
trate as well as the military leader ; the 
power being principally in the land- 
holders, but exercised by them as a body 
over the people, and not as lords over 
their respective vassals. This was the 
first political order of Greece. The judi- 
cial power, with the general regulation of 
affairs, was in the council of the principal 
persons, under the titles of elders, chiefs, 
or princes : the king was military com- 
mander, president of the council, and 
priest. The assembly of the people had 
little to do with the ordinary direction of 
the state, being paramount indeed when 
called together, but only called on unusual 
occasions, and principally to decide the 
contests of the king and chiefs. The 
king was weak, the people scattered; 
the great proprietors were strong and 
united, and gradually monopolised the 
powers of the state, till the towns almost 
universally passed into oligarchical re- 
publics. There was little wealth but 
what arose from the land, and that was 
daily more concentrated in the ruling 
families by constant intermarriages, and 
by their support of each other's oppres- 
sions and encroachments. Manual la- 
bour being performed by slaves, in states 
that were not commercial, there was no 
means to eke out a scanty inheritance but 
the borrowing of money at exorbitant 
interest, with little prospect of repayment : 
the loan was readily offered by the 
wealthy, and in the end the land was 
sold to satisfy the creditor : and the small 
proprietors being thus destroyed, the 
city was divided into poor and rich, of 
whom the former were regarded by the 
latter at once with jealousy and with con- 
tempt, as persons to be kept down by 
every means, and proper subjects for 
every outrage ; while they, on their part, 
were looking for an opportunity to enrich 
and avenge themselves by the spoliation 
of their oppressors. Such an opportu- 
nity frequently was given, when the 
oligarchy was divided within itself, and 
the weaker party made common cause 
with the people against its opponents ; 
and hence a series of bloody commotions 
which runs through all the history of 
Greece. In some states the growth of 
commerce fostered a middle class, divided 
from the landed oligarchy by the dift'ere|it 



nature and less concentration of th«far 
wealth, who had property whidi in- 
terested them in regular government, and 
intelligence and union which made th^m 
a check on the oppressions of the pow- 
erful. Where this was the case, it com- 
monly produced a comparatively mild 
and regular oligarchy, and sometimes a 
permanent democracy ; without this 
class, a permanent democracy rarely 
arose, as the lower people had not steadi- 
ness to conduct it, and the only change 
in such a state was from a tyrannical 
oligarchy to the arbitrary ascendancy of 
demagogues no less tyrannical. 

In the age which followed the Dorian 
conquest of Peloponnesus, the causes de- 
scribed were in full operation. In most 
states the power of the king diminished 
gradually, and at length was abolished ; 
all authority being engrossed by the 
wealthy landholders, who abused their 
ascendancy so as to incur the bitterest 
hatred of the poor. Hence arose per- 
petual contests between poor and rich, 
and governments constituted by the pre- 
vailing faction for the most effectual de- 
pression of the other. Besides these 
sources of internal dissensions, there were 
continual wars between city and city. 
In every district the smaller towns had 
exercised each its municipal government 
under the general superintendence of the 
king. When royalty was abolished, they 
would not own any supremacy in the 
capital; the king had their obedience, 
not as the head of a superior common- 
wealth, but as the common chief magis- 
trate of all the cities in the province ; and 
the claim of authority enforced by the 
capital was resisted with arms by the 
towns. Argos was the first to abolish 
royalty, or to reduce it to a cipher ; but it 
was not happy in the government es- 
tablished in its place. The hostility be- 
tween the rich and poor was there at its 
height, and seditions were uncommonly 
frequent and violent, in which the mastery 
was gained at different times by each ; 
while its dominion, anciently the most 
extensive in Greece, was curtailed by the 
revolt of numerous towns, of which 
many succeeded in maintaining indepen- 
dence. Corinth, though suffering seve- 
ral revolutions, was commonly tie quiet- 
est of the Peloponnesian republics, and 
that which was ruled with most of equity 
and moderation. Its site on the isthmus 
made it the great thoroughfare between 
Peloponnesus and Northern Greece, and 
gave it the commerce both of the eastern 
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tntde produced a middle dass, which' in 
some degree protected the poor against 
oppression, and the rich against the^con- 
sequences whi«h might have ensued from 
their own excesses if unrestrained. 

Besides the ordinary sources of dissen- 
sion, Lacedsemon had one peculiar to 
itself in its divided royalty. The two 
kings were ever at variance, and in a 
contest where no political principle was 
at stake, the only motive to side witH 
either was his personal influence and the 
h6pe of profiting by his favour. Hence 
partisans could only be secured by de- 
fending them through right and wrong : 
every powerful delinquent was sure to be 
backed by one or other of the kings ; and 
between connivance at excesses, and the 
courting popularity by receding from pre- 
rogative, the regulating power of the go- 
vernment gave way to an anarchy, pro- 
diacing unmitigated oppression to the 
many, and to the few a tyranny un- 
checked by law, but rendered dan- 
gerous bjr the violence of rivals and 
the despair and hatred of the poor. 
Such was the state of Lacedaemon, when 
the death of Polydectes, the fifth from 
Procles, gave the crown to Lycur^s his 
brother, who soon after, discovenng the 
late king's widow to be pregnant, imme- 
diately declared that he held it only as 
protector for the infant, if a boy, as it 
proved. The prudent and upright mea- 
sures of Lycurgus to secure his nephew 
on the throne, greatly raised his cha- 
racter, which was aJready high ; and 
though his enemies were afterwards 
strong enough to occasion his retirement 
from Sparta, he was looked on as the 
only person able to settle the distracted 
commonwealth, and at length was in- 
vited baxjk by kings and people to legis- 
late for the state. (B.C. 708.) Having pro- 
cured the sanction of the oracle at Delphi, 
he returned with his plan already formed, 
its leading principles being adopted from 
Crete, where much of his exile had been 
passed. Some time was spent in orga- 
nising a party ; and then he summoned 
an assembly of the people, where, partly 
through persuasion, and partly through 
fear, his scheme of government was car- 
ried. The entire direction was given to 
a senate of thirty persons chosen for life, 
twenty- eight of them from those leading 
men whom he most trusted, with the 
two kings as presidents. Future senators 
were to be elected by the people, from 
such as had passed their sixtieth year. 
All. laws originated in the senate, and 
the^ass^mbly of the people was confined 



to the simple approval.dr disapproval of 
the decrees sent down to it, being pre- 
cluded from all discussion, and even 
frx)m stating the reasons of the vote. 
The kings had the priesthood, and the 
command of the army. But in after-times 
the most important magistracy was that 
of the Ephori, who are said to have 
been either instituted or first made con- 
siderable by king Theopompus, above 
100 years after Lycurgus. They were 
five in number, taken annually from 
the people, and their office was to watch 
over the delinquencies and ambitious 
projects of any, whether magistrates or 
private persons. They were empowered 
to fine, imprison, depose from office, or 
bring to an immediate trial any pierson 
from tlie king to the poorest citizen, and 
this acting by their own discretion, un- 
restrained by any precise law. In the 
course of time they gained a power al- 
most despotic, and the more intolerable 
because, as the method of election is 
stated to have been bad, though we are 
not informed of its nature, they were 
often persons of little character or ability. 
The most pressing evils were those 
arising from excessive inequality of for- 
tunes. Lycurgus struck at the root of 
the mischief, by first equalising pro- 
perty, and then removing alike the mo- 
tives and the means to accumulate. He 
made a law for the equal division of the 
lands ; forbade the coining any metal 
more precious than iron; allowed men 
to borrow any utensil they wanted even 
without consulting the owner; and 
adopted the Cretan institution of public 
messes, at which every citizen was ob- 
liged to live.' His object was that. all 
the Spartans should enjoy equality and' 
competence, and being free from the 
necessity of gainful labour, and the vices 
generated by the love of gain, should 
devote their time to improving their ca- 
pacities for the public service ; a noble 
scheme, if its practicability had not been 
built on gross injustice. Agriculture 
and handicrafts must fall to some, and if 
the Spartan people were relieved from 
them, it was because the people formed 
a scanty portion of the inhabitants, and 
the rest were slaves condemned to hope- 
less labour, and not considered as a 
part of the community. The great de- 
fect of Grecian morality was the ac- 
knowledging no duties between man and 
man, except as linked by some specific 
bond of blood, law, or treaty. The pa- 
triotism of each was generally confined 
to his particular state j but his most ex- 
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tensive philanthropy only reached to 
the Grecian race, and held as laudable 
every injury to * barbarians, which gra- 
tified the pride, or glutted the avarice of 
Greeks. It was in this spirit that many 
philosophers doubted the lawfulness of 
enslaving Greeks ; but all approved of en- 
slaving barbarians, and considered slaves 
as almost without rights : and it was in 
this spirit, too, that Sie Lacedsemonians, 
holding tiieir bondmen under heavier 
oppression than was practised in any 
other Grecian state, conceived their boast 
of universal equalily to be warranted by 
the unjust and insolent denial, that they 
were a portion of the people, who com- 
posed the mass of the population, and 
nourished the whole* The effect of the 
system even on the citizens was far from 
being entirely favourable. The mind may 
sometimes be degraded by a life of money- 
making labour, but not so certainly as 
by living on the compdled and un- 
rewarded toil of others : and if the love 
of gain was excluded, the love of tyranny 
was called into unprecedented activity, 
every citizen being empowered to com- 
mand and punish all the idaves, as well 
those of others as his own. The brutal 
treatment of the t Helots produced in 
them a rancorous hatred, which fre- 
quently endangered the existence of 
Sparta, and in their masters a jealbusy 
that led to further oppressions, practised 
expressly to break their spirits, and bring 
them nearer to beasts : and these crud 
precautions frequently went even to the 
secret murder of any who were marked 
b^ superior natural gifts of body or 
mind. 

Having banished the desire of eain, 
the object of the legislator was to fifi the 
void with love of praise and emulation 
in patriotism and courage, and to bring 
the citizens into the best training for 
war. The education of the children and 
the habits of the men were equally re- 
gulated by public authority, and care 
was taken that all family ties should be 
weaker than that which^ bound the citizen 
to the commonwealth. The boys were 
reckoned as belonging less to their pa- 
rents than to the state, and were taken 
from the former to be educated in bands 



* Barbarians, the name under which the Greeks 
incladed all people not of Grecian blood. 

i Helots, the most numeroas and most important 
clans of slaves among the Lacedamonians. Agri- 
culture was entirely committed to them, and those 
who were employed in it, paid to the owners of the 
land a stated quantity of produce, which, according 
to Plutarch, it was forbidden to increase. In other 
T«spe«t» they w«rf »( tU mwsj of tknt mfWlvn. 



under appmnted goyeni<*s: fhey'Wero 
bred to militaxy exercises, and the un« 
complaining endurance of hardships; 
practised in combats with each other; 
and kept on scanty fare, but encouraged 
to mend it bv whatever they could take 
undiscovered from the messes of the 
men. By this they were formed to en- 
terprise and circumspection, being liable, 
if detected, to heavy punishment for 
tiieir awkwardness. In the absence of 
their governor th^ were subject to the 
authority of any citizen who chanced to 
be present, and were chastised by him 
for ill behaviour or disobedience. It 
was an usual amusement with the men 
to be present when the boys were at 
their meals, and to propose to them ques- 
tions to be answered as shortly and 
Sithily as they could: and hence the 
partans were remarkable for readiness 
in rei>ly, and a brief and pointed style in 
speaking, which from tnem has been 
called £.aconic. The maturer youths 
were under a discipline but slightly dif- 
ferent; and both were obliged to pay 
to the men unlimited obedience and great 
respect, and to maintain an unexampled 
rigour in the decorum of outward be- 
haviour. Emulation was promoted by 
every method both in men and boys, and 
in some instances at the cost of cherish- 
ing an envious watchfulness over each 
other's failings. This system produced 
in the Spartans a most exact obedience 
to the laws, and made the love of their 
counfry in a wonderful degree a ruling 
principle ever present to their minds : 
but the constant publicity of their lives 
gave little scope to those domestic af- 
fections which might have tempered 
their hardness of heart, and taught them 
to feel as men for men, and not exclu- 
sively as citizens of Lacedaemon, utterly 
careless of the ^eral interests of man- 
kind. On gaining manhood they were 
required to marry ; but it was disre- 
putable for a young man to be seen in 
company with any woman, even with his 
wife : and as the end of marriage with 
LycuTgus was not domestic happiness, 
nor mutual affection, but to raise up 
soldiers for the state, he destroyed the 
sanctity of the marriage bed, encourag- 
ing the old to procure themselves chikben 
by inviting some younger friend to in- 
tercourse with their wives. The educa- 
tion of women was governed by the 
same principles as that of men. Thar 
constitutions were strengthened by gym- 
nastic exercises, that they might bear 
more yiforous children; they were 
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taught to rival the men iii ofttriotio ar- 
dour and the love of martial glory, that 
the hope of their applause, and the dread 
of their scorn, might more powerfully 
stimulate to daring ; but Lycurgus cared 
little for domestic virtues, and rather 
discountenanced as inconvenient that 
purity of thought and tenderness of fed« 
mg, which are elsewhere the peculiar 
grace of the sex. 

Courage, hardihood, and obedience, 
strong love of praise, and fear of shame, 
directed entirely to war, made the Lace- 
daemonians a most formidable people. 
A Spartan was disjf^raced for ever, who 
gave way to fear in the most hopeless 
situation; and after a defeat, amidst 
the general mourning, the kindred of 
those who had fallen were required to 
wear a face of joy, because their rela- 
tions had not shared the reproach of 
flight. Surrounded and overmatched, 
they would perish rather than yield, and 
the surrender of a Lacedaemonian de- 
tachment to whatever odds, was a won- 
der to Greece. To this invincible spirit, 
they added a decided pre-eminence in 
discipline and skill. The fate of Grecian 
battles usuallv depended on the heavy- 
armed foot, who had each a helmet and 
breastplate, a large shield and long 
spear, and a small sword rarely used. 
They were formed with levelled spears 
in a close body, among the Lacedaemo- 
dians most commonly eight deep. The 
phalanx, so this order was called, while 
it kept its array, was irresistible, except 
by a similar body : but it was slow m 
movement and liable to be harassed se- 
curely with missiles, and disordered by 
unequal ground; and, once broken, it 
was defeated, the long spear and heavy 
ahield being, in a mingled scuffle, more 
incumbrances than aids. To preserve 
the order in all circumstances, great 
readiness and reetdarit^ in evolution 
were required ; and for this the Lacedae- 
monians were distinguished, as well as 
for a remarkably well organized system 
of subordinate command. All the sol- 
diers were waited on by Helots, who 
acted as light- armed troops, a service so 
despised, that the light troops are gene- 
rally omitted by Greek writers, in stating 
the numbers of an army. They had a 
few cavalry, whose principal use was to 
disperse the light troops of the enemy, 
but who never ventured to attack his 
phalanx; and this was a 'service little 
cultivated by the Lacedaemonians. To 
increase then: alacrity, the camp was 
made to them a placQ Qi oomparative 



ease, the severe discipline enforced in 
the city bein^ there considerably relaxed : 
and that their reliance might be entirely 
on their superiority in the field, Lycur- 
gus forbade the city to be fortified, stig- 
matizing walls as the defence of cowards. 
The Lacedaemonian character proves 
at once the ability of Lycurgus in suiting 
his laws to the ends ne proposed, and 
the presumption of overst^pmgthe true 
province of a legislator, wnich is not to 
fashion the popular mind by a factitious 
standard, but to check its wanderings 
from nature and reason. The law was 
made the only rule of right, and to ques- 
tion its wisdom, the greatest of offences ; 
and hence its faults were perpetuated in 
the character of the citizens, while, wh«« 
it was silent, there was no general prin- 
ciple of morality to guide them. The 
excellence aimed at was very limited, 
and almost entirely warlike ; and every 
institution tending to increase the mili- 
tary efficiency of the population was 
readily ^opted, whatever vices of a 
different nature it might involve. The 
system succeeded ; the behaviour of the 
citizens towards each other and towards 
the state was completely regulated ; and 
the Lacedaemonians, as a people, were 
remarkable for the strict observance of 
their very Umited moral code. But in 
their relations to all without their com- 
monwealth, " they were neither governed 
by their own laws nor by the principles 
held sacred through the rest of Greece." 
In foreign command, with a few tnilliant 
exceptions, they were harsh, unjust, and 
tyrannical ; towards the wretched Helots 
uniformly cruel, and sometimes most 
basely treacherous ; while their external 
policy, always grasping, seMsh, and un- 
p^enerous, often profligate in the extreme, 
IS best described in the words of Thucy- 
dides, •• That most remarkably of all we 
know, they hold things pleasant to be 
honourable, and things profitable to 
be just" Yet however vicious and un- 
natural as a whole, the Spartan character 
stands alone in the exaltation, perma- 
nence, and universality of fortitude and 
patriotism ; and the degree in which these 
qualities were displays! by nearly eveiy 
individual in that republic, may make us 
hope for the noblest effects of education 
on mankind, whenever a sagacity like 
that of Lycurgus in the choice of means, 
shall be directed to the teaching a purer 
and more comprehensive morality. 

The increased strength and excited stm- 
bition of Lacedaemon were soon felt by all 
the bordering states,but by none 30 fatally 
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as by Messema. Inflamed by ^wrongs 
both done and suffered, in the second 
ffeneration after Lycurgus, ( B.C. 6 52 ) the 
Lacedaemonians resolved to make a sud- 
den attack on that province without any 
.declaration of war, and bound them- 
selves by oath never to abandon the en- 
terprise, and even never to return to 
their families till Messeniawas subdued. 
TTiey surprised Ampheia, a frontier town, 
the ^ates being open and unguarded as 
in time of peace; and that treachery 
might not be unaccompanied with cruelty, 
all found there were put to the swonL 
Euphaes, the Messenian king, had wis- 
dom and courage; and, aware of the La- 
cedaemonian superiority in the field, he 
protracted the war, avoiding battles and 
defending the towns. In the fourth year, 
however, a battle was fought with great 
slaughter and doubtful success. But the 
Messenians were sufibring from garri- 
son confinement and the constant plun- 
dering of their lands. New measures 
were taken. The people were coUected 
from the inland posts at Ithome, a place 
of great natural strength, and open to 
supplies by sea, the Lacedaemonians 
having no fleet. Meanwhile they asked 
advice of the Delphic oracle, which bade 
them sacrifice to the infernal deities, a 
virgin of the blood of ^Epytus, son of 
ihe Heracleid Cresphontes. Impelled 
by patriotism or ambition, Aristodemus 
offered his own daughter ; and when it 
was intended to save her by falsely de- 
nying her virginity, in his rage he slew 
her with his own hand. The fame of the 
obedience paid to the oracle so far dis- 
heartened the enemy, that the war lan- 
guished for five years : in the sixth an 
invasion took place, and a battle, bloody 
and indecisive like the former. Euphaes 
was killed, and left no issue, and Aristo- 
demus was elected to succeed him. The 
new prince was brave and able, and the 
Lacedaemonians, weakened by the battle, 
confined themselves for four years to 
predatory incursions. At last tliey again 
invaded Messenia, and were defeated: 
but in the midst of his success, Aristo- 
demus was so possessed with remorse 
for his daughter's 'death, that he slew 
himself on her tomb, and deprived his 
country of the only leader able to defend 
her. Ithome was besieged. The fa- 
mished inhabitants found means to pass 
the Lacedaemonian lines, and fled for 
shelter and subsistence, some to neigh- 
bouring states where they had claims of 
hospitSity, others to their ruined- homes, 
and about their desolated country. 



Itiiome was dismantled ; and those who 
remained of the Messenians were allowed 
to occupy most of the lands, paying half 
the produce to Sparta. 

The absence from homeH:o which the 
Lacedaemonians had bound themselves, 
became, by the protraction of the war, 
an evil threatening the existence of 
the state, no children being bom to 
supply the waste of war and natural 
decay. The remedy said to have been 
adopted was a strange one, highly cha- 
racteristic of Lacedaemon, and such as 
no other people would have used. The 
young men who had come to maturity 
since the beginning of the war, were free 
from the oath, and they were sent home 
to cohabit promiscuously with the mar- 
riageable virgins. But even at Sparta 
this expedient, in some degree, ran coun- 
ter to the popular feelings. When the 
war was ended, and the children of this 
irregular intercourse grown to manhood, 
though bred in all the discipline of Ly- 
curgus, they found themselves generally 
slighted. Their spirit was high, their 
discontent dangerous ; and it was thought 
prudent to offer them the means of set- 
tling out of Peloponnesus. They willingly 
emigrated, and under Phalanthus, one of 
their own number, they founded the city 
of Tarentum in Italy. 

During forty years Messenia bore the 
yoke. But the oppression of the inha- 
bitants was grievous, and embittered with 
every circumstance of insult, and the 
Grecian spirit of independence was yet 
strong in them; they only wanted a 
leader, and a leader was found in Aristo- 
menes, a youth of the royal line. Sup- 
port being promised from Argos and 
Arcadia, allies of his country in the 
former war, Aristomenes attacked a 
body of Lacedaemonians, and, though not 
completely successful, did such feats of 
valour that the Messenians would have 
chosen him king; but he declined it, 
and was made general-in-chief. His next 
adventure was an attempt to practise 
on iiie superstitious fears of the enemy, 
Sparta having neither walls nor watch, 
he easily entered it alone by night, and 
hung against the Brazen House, (a sin- 
gularly venerated temple of Minerva,) a 
shield with an inscription declaring that 
Aristomenes from the spoils of the Spar- 
tans dedicated that shield to the goddess. 
Alarmed lest their protecting goddess 
should be won from them, the Lacedaemo- 
nians sent to consult the Delphian ora- 
cle, and were directed to take an Athe- 
nian advise, p'J'^g^^thenians, though 
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far from wishing the subjugation of Mes- 
senkb, yet fearedto offend the god if they, 
refused compliance ; but in granting 
what was asked, they hoped to make it 
useless, and sentTyrtajeus, aschooknaster, 
poor and lame, and supposed to be of no 
ability. The choice proved better than 
they intended, since the poetry of Tyrtaeus 
being very popular, kept up the spirit of 
the people in all reverses. 

The Messenian army had now been 
reinforced from Argos, Elis, Arcadia, 
and Sicyon, and Messenian refugees 
came in daily : the Lacedasmonians had 
been joined by the Corinthians alone. 
They met at Caprusema, where by the 
desperate courage of the Messenians, 
and the conduct and extraordinary per- 
sonal exertions of their leader, the Lace- 
daemonians were routed with such slaugh- 
ter, that they were on the point of suing 
for peace. Tyrtaeus diverted them from 
this submission, and persuaded them to 
recruit their numbers by associating some 
Helots, a measure very galling to Spartan 
pride. Meanwhile, Aristomenes was 
ever harassing them with incursions. 
In one of these he carried off from 
Caryae a number of Spartan virgins as- 
sembled to celebrate the festival of Diana. 
He had formed a body-guard of young 
and noble Messenians who always fought 
by his side, and to their charge he gave 
the captives. Heated with wine, the 
young men attempted to violate their 
chastity, and Aristomenes, after vainly 
remonstrating, killed the most refractory 
with his own hand, and on receiving 
their ransom, restored the girls unin- 
jured to their parents. Another time, in 
an assault on ^gila, he is said to have 
been made prisoner by some Spartan 
women there assembled, who repelled 
the assault with a vigour equal to that of 
the men ; but one of them who had 
previously loved him favoured his escape. 

In the third year of the war, another 
battle took place at Megaletaphrus, the 
Messenians being joined by the Arca- 
dians alone. Through the treachery of 
Aristocrates, prince of Orchomenus, the 
Arcadian leader, the Messenians were 
surrounded and cut to pieces, and Aristo- 
menes, escaping with a scanty remnant, 
was obliged to give up the defence of the 
country, and collect his forces to Eira, a 
strong hold near the sea. Here he sup- 
plied the garrison by plundering excur- 
sions, so ably conducted as to foil everv 
precaution of the besiegers, insomucn 
that they forbade all culture of the con- 
quered territory, and even of part of 



LacOnia. At last, falling in with a krge 
body of Lacedsemoraans under both their 
kings, after an obstinate, defence he was 
knocked down and taken, wiOi about 
fifty of his band. The prisoners were 
thrown as rebels into a deep cavern, and 
all were killed by the fall except Aris- 
tomenes, who was wonderfully preservoA 
and enabled to escape, and returning to 
Eira, soon gave proof to the enemy of 
his presence by fresh exploits equally 
daring and judicious. The siege was 
protracted till the eleventh year, when 
the Lacedaemonian commander, (m» 
stormy night, learning that a post in the 
fort had. been quitted by its guard, si- 
lently occupied it with his troops. Aris- 
tomenes flew to the spot and commenced 
a vigorous defence, the women assisting 
by throwing tiles from the house tops» 
and many, when driven thence by uie 
storm, even taking arms and mixing in 
the iight. But the superior numbers of 
the Lacedaemonians enabled them con- 
stantly to bring up fresh troops, while 
the Messenians were fighting without 
rest or pause, with the tempest drivii^ 
in their faces. Cold, wet, sleepless, 
jaded, and hungry, they kept up the 
struggle for three nights and two days ; 
at length, when all was vain, they formed 
their column, placing in the middle their 
women and children and most portable 
effects, and resolved to make their way 
out of the place. Aristomenes demanded 
a passage, which was granted by the 
enemy, unwilling to risk the effects of 
their despair. Their march was towards 
Arcadia, where they were most kindly 
received, and allotments were offered 
them of land. Even yet Aristomenes 
hoped to strike a blow for the deliverance 
of his country. He selected 500 Messe- 
nians, who were joined by 300 Arcadiaa 
volunteers, and resolved to attempt the 
surprise of Sparta, while the army waa 
in the farthest part of Messenia, where 
Pylos and Methone still held out. But 
the enterprise was frustrated by Aristo- 
crates, "who sent word of it to Sparta. 
The messenger was seized on his return, 
and the letters found on him discovering 
both the present and former treachery of 
his master, the indignant people ston^ 
the traitor to death, and erected a pillar 
to commemorate his infamy. 

The Messenians, who fell under the 
power of Lacedaemon, were made Helots. 
The Pylians and Methonaeans, and others 
on the coast, now giving up all hope of 
further resistance, proposed to their coun- 
trymen in Arcadia to join them in seek:* 
c 
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kig some fit place for a coldny, and re- 
quested Aristomenes to be their leader. 
He sent his son. For himself, he said, 
lie would never cease to war with Lace- 
daemon, and he weQ knew that, while he 
Ived, some ill would eyer be happening 
to it. After the former war, the town of 
JUiegium in Italy had been partly peopled 
by expelled M!essenians. I'he exiles 
trere now invited by the Rhegians to as- 
sist them against Zande, a hostile Gre^ 
eian town on the opposite coast of Sicily, 
and in case of victory the town was 
offered them as a settlement Zande 
was besieged, and the Messenians having 
mastered the walls, the inhabitants were 
at their mercy. In the common course 
Of Grecian warfare, they would all have 
been either slaughtered or sold for slaves, 
and such was the wish of the Rhegian 
prince. But Aristomenes had taught 
lus followers a nobler lesson. They re- 
vised to inflict on other Greeks what 
they had suffered from the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and made a convention with the 
Zandseans, by which each nation was 
to live on equal terms in the city. The 
Qame of the town was changed to Mes- 
sene, which with little variation it still 
retains, and it has ever since been 
iLmong the greatest cities in Sicily. 

Aristomenes vainly sought the means 
of further hostilities against Sparta, but 
his remaining days were passed in tran- 
quillity with Damagetus prince of laly- 
sus in Rhodes, who had married his 
dau.^hter. His actions dwdt in the me- 
mones of his countrymen, and cheered 
them in their wanderings and sufferings : 
and from their legendaiy songs, together 
with those of the Lacedaemonians, and 
with the poems of Tyrtaeus, the story of 
the two Messenian wars has been chiefly 
gathered by the learned and careful anti- 
quary Pausanias, from whose work it is 
here taken. The character of Aristome- 
nes, as thus represented, combines all the 
dements of goodness and greatness, in 
a degree almost unparallded among 
Grecian heroes. Inexhaustible in re- 
sources, unconquerable in spirit, and 
resolutely persevering through every 
extremity of hopdess disaster, an ardent 
|»atriot and a formidable warrior, he yet 
was formed to find his happiness in 
peace : and ailer passing his youth un- 
der oppression, and his manhood in war 
against a cruel enemy, wherein he is 
said to have slain more than 300 men 
with his own hand, he yet retained a 
singular gentleness of nature, insomuch 
that he is related to have wept at the fate 



of the traitor Aristoerates. The or^ 
nal injustice and subsequent tyiranny of 
the Lacedaemonians, with the crowning 
outrage in the condemnation as rebels 
of himself and his companions, mi^ 
have driven a meaner spirit to acts of hke 
barbarity : but deep as was his hatred 
to Sparta, he conducted the struggle 
with uniform obedience to the laws of 
war, and sometimes, as in the case of the 
vir^ns taken at Caryae, with more than 
usual generosity and strictness of morals. 

Chapter III. 

0/ Athens, from the Trojan tt^ar, to the 
political alteratiom o/Cleisthenes, and 
the first interference of Persia in the 
cgairs of Greece ; and of the general 
transactions of Greece^ during the 
latter, part of the same period. 

Athens had been early civilised and 
flourishing beyond the rest of Greece, 
and particularly since Theseus had given 
to its institutions a regularity which 
seems to have kept it tranquil, even 
amidst the general convulsions which 
followed the return of the Greeks from 
Troy. When Tisamenus was driven 
mto Achaia, that province was unable 
to support its increased population, and 
many of the old inhabitants being com- 
pelled to emigrate, went to Athens as a 
safe and eligible refuge ; and the more 
willingly, as they, like the Athenians, 
were of the Ionian race. The reception 
of these and other refugees provoking the 
jealousy of the conquerors, Attica was 
invaded by a powerful army from Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Delphian oracle had 
Sromised victory to the Dorians if they 
id not kill the Athenian king ; on which 
Codrus, the king, resolved to devote 
himself for his people, and entering the 
Pelopomiesian camp disguised as a pea- 
sant, provoked a quarrd in which he 
was killed. Alarmed at learning who 
had been slain, the invaders hastily 
retreated: but Megara, a town which 
had been founded by the Dorians on the 
Athenian territory near the isthmus, re- 
mained independent Medon the eldest 
son of Codrus was lame, and his 
younger brother took advantage of this 
to dispute the succession ; while a third 
party, adverse to both, declared that 
they would have no king but Jupiter. 
An answer was procured from Delphi in 
favour of Medon, and the dispute was 
compromised, it being determined that 
after Codrus none could be worthy of 
the title of king ; that Medon should 
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Ajrehon; that this honour should be 
hereditary; but that Uie Archon shouM 
be accountable to the assembly of 
the people. These things happened 
B. C. 804. Attica b&ag overpeopled 
throt^h the multitude of refugees, a 
colony was sent to Asia Minor und^ 
Androclus and Neleus sons of Codrus. 
The most restless spirits emigrated, and 
long quiet ensued. 

The coast of Asia from Cyzicus on 
the Propontis to the river Hermus, with 
the island of Lesbos, had already been 
colonised by Greeks. This tract was 
called ^olis, the settlers being mostly 
^olians from Peloponnesus, driven 
thence at the Dorian conquest, and 
partly also in some preceding commo- 
tions. The emigrants from AtSens occu- 
pied the coast extending southward from 
the Hermus, with the islands Chios and 
Samos. They founded twelve cities, of 
which the greatest were Ephesus, where 
Androclus resided, and Miletus, the 
most southern point of Ionia, the resi- 
dence of Neleus. The authority of 
Androclus at first ext^ided over all the 
cities, but the kingly power being soon 
abolished, each became a separate re- 
publici though all were connected by a 
confederacy, with a eeneral congress 
ealled Panidnion, or we meeting of aH 
the lonians. Yet further south, some 
Dorian colonies were established in 
Caria. The island of Rhodes had long 
been Grecian, and settlements were soon 
after made on the northern shore of the 
iBgeftn sea, along the coasts of Ma- 
cedonia and Thrace. Nor did the Greeks 
ooniine themsehres to the iSgean. At 
different times, they settled most of the 
large and fertDe island of Cyprus, at the 
eastern comer of the Mediterranean ; 
founded Cyrene and other flourishing 
towns in Africa ; occupied many places 
on the Euxine, more than half the coast 
of Italy, and of that of Sicily nearly the 
whole. The Greeks rarely coveted in- 
land territories, and these were left to 
the natives, while the settlers established 
themselves along the sea, which enabled 
them to communicate with each other, 
and with the Grecian nation, of which 
they still esteemed themselves a part. 

Twelve hereditary archons followed 
Medon. The last was Alcmaeon, at whose 
death, about 160 years after that of Co- 
drus, Charops was made archon for ten 
years, and six more succeeded under the 
same limitation. Afterwards the dura- 
tion of the office was reduced to ft year, 



and ittf dutied divided among nine per* 
sons, taken, at first br suffrage, an^ 
afterwards by lot, from the eupatridee, ot 
nobles. One was chief among them, and 
by his name the year of his magistracy 
was distinguished, whence he was caUed 
archon Eponymus, or naming archon ; 
but oftener simply the archon. Th^ 
second had the title of Kmg, and like the 
kings of old, the function of high priest. 
The third was called Polemarch, and 
was originally, as his name imports, the 
military commander. The other six 
were called Themsothetse, or setters forth 
of the laws : they presided as judges in 
the courts, and the six formed a tribunal 
which had a peculiar jurisdiction. The 
nine together formed the council of 
state. Legislation was in the people, 
but almost the whole admmistration 
vested on the archons. 

All power being confined to the eu- 
patridse, it was to iS expected that Athens 
should be torn by the clashing ambition 
of factious nobles. The strongest family 
was that of the Alcmseonidse, descended 
from the last perpetual archon, and 
through him from Codrus. Cylon, a 
man of great nobility and power, could 
ill brook the predominance of that house. 
Elated by his marriage with the daughter 
of Theagenes, the chief of Megara, and 
by victories in the chariot race at Olym- 
pia, (an honour highly valued, and con- 
ceived to carry witn it something of fa- 
vour from the god of the festival,) and 
further encouraged by a favourable 
answer from Delphi, he attempted to 
make himself tyrant of Athens ; the name 
by which the Greeks denoted a man, who 
had brought under his dominion a state, 
of which the legal government was re- 
publican. With the aid of some troops 
suppKed by Theagenes, Cylon and his 
friends seized the citadel of Athens. They 
were besieged by the people under Me- 
gacles, the head of the AlcmseonidaB, 
who was chief archon ; and after a time, 
being pressed by famine, Cylon escaped, 
and his deserted followers quitted tneir 
arms, and fled for safety to the altars, it 
beii^ deemed impious to kill them there, 
or force them thence. Induced by the 
promise of life to leave the altars, they 
were notwithstanding put to death : but 
so deep was the impression made on the 
Athenians by the perfidy, and still more 
by the impiety of tne action, that all con- 
cerned in it were banished. They re- 
turned indeed, but though many of their 
descendants were men of high consider- 
ation, an ever ready and effectual method 
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for their adversaries to embatrass them, 
was by requiring their expulsion as in- 
heriting the curse of sacnlege. These 
and similar disorders required a remedy, 
and Dracon was called to legislate for 
Athens. The political constitution he 
did not alter, but he established a penal 
code absurdly severe ; jevery crime, great 
or small, being made capital, on the 
ground, that every breach of a positive 
law was treason to the state. The neces- 
sary consequence was, that few would 
either prosecute or convict, and all crimes 
went unpunished, except the greatest 

Meanwhile Salamis, an island in the 
Saronic Gulf, till then subject to Athens, 
revolted, and alHed itself with Megara. 
After many attempts to recover it had 
failed with loss, the people in their dis- 
gast, for the first time, united in oppo- 
sition to the oligarchy. Assembling, 
they voted death to any who should pro- 
pose again to lead them against Salamis. 
But Salamis, connected with Megara, 
was a troublesome neighbour, and the 
people were soon dissatisfied with their 
act, though none dared to propose its re- 
versal. Solon, a young man of noble 
birth, had hitherto been remarkable only 
as a lover of learning and a poet. Having 

Spread a report that he had occasioned 
ts of phrensy, he ran out into the as- 
sembly, and mounting ^e herald's stone, 
he recited a poem fitted to rouse the 
people to renew the war. Some of his 
friends were prepared to applaud ; the 
decree was enthusiastically reversed, and 
Solon, being appointed to lead another 
expedition against Salamis, reduced the 
island. The government again became 
settled in the hands of the party of Me- 
gacles. But Athens was subject to all 
the evils of oppression by the rich, and 
misery in the poor, which naturally 
spring from oligarchical government and 
slave-labour : and its convulsions were 
exasperated by tlie Megarians taking 
Nisaea, (an Atbc town on the coast, which 
was afterwards the port of Megara,) and 
drawing Salamis again to revolt ; and 
also by the enmities and religious fears 
remaining from the affair of Cylon. 
Epimenides, a Cretan philosopher, with 
whom Solon is said to have concerted 
the form of government he afterwards 
introduced, was invited to point out the 
means of restoring harmony and avert- 
ing the anger of the gods ; and having 
calmed the popular mind by religious 
ceremonies, he departed with great 
credit, leaving behind him a temporary 
C[uiet; and refusing all rewards, except a 



branch of the saicred dnre which grew id 
the Acropolis. But the people were still ' 
split into clashing parties. The demo- 
cratical interest was strong in the moun- 
tains, the oligarchical in the valleys,which 
ivere mostly the properW of the eupatridae ; 
the people of the coast mvoured the mixed 
government. All eyes were turned to 
Solon, as the only man capable of set- 
tling the distracted commonwealth, and 
in the year B. C. 562 he was appointed 
archon with peculiar powers of iWorm- 
ing the state. He was popular among 
the poor, for his benevolence and equity ; 
and the nobles, alarmed at the general 
discontent, were glad to see the reform 
in the hands of one of their own class. 
He executed Uie task with great success, 
both in respect of the political constitu- 
tion, and of the code of civil and crimi- 
nal law : the latter of which attained 
such fame, that the Romans formed 
their laws upon it ; and through them it 
has become the basis of the laws now 
existing in most of Europe. 

The first thing to be done was.to settle 
the quarrels of the rich and poor. Through 
the difficulty of a poor freeman gaining a 
livelihood where labour was mostly per- 
formed by slaves, the poor were usually 
deep in debt ; and at Athens, an insol* 
vent debtor might be taken as a slave, 
and his wife and children also, if less 
would not satisfy the debt. This exorbi- 
tant power was tyrannically used, and 
the removal of the evils thence arising 
was necessMy, before order could be es- 
tablished. This Solon seems to have 
done, by lowering the interest of aU 
debts, raising the nominal value of 
money, and taking from the creditor all 
power over the persons of the debtor and 
his family. The former two are violent 
measures : but in , this case the existing 
evil was extreme, and probably justified 
the emplo3anent of such means. He 
then proceeded to arrange the constitu- 
tion of the republic, diviSng the people 
into four classes, according to their 
estates. The first contained ail who re- 
ceived yearly from their lands five 
hundred medimni (each a little more than 
a bushel) of com, oil, or any other pro- 
duce: the second, those who received 
three hundred medimni. All these were 
exempt from infantry service, except in 
command, but were bound each to keep 
a horse and to serve in the cavalry, and 
were therefore styled horsemen, or 
knights. The thu*d class, called Zugitae, 
was of persons whose land gave two 
hundred medimni^ but not three hundred, 
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and these were bound to serve in the 
heavy-armed foot, and to be m-ovided 
with arms for that pmpose. The rest 
were called Thetes, and these, if they 
had fit armom*, might act among the 
heavy-armed; if not, they were reduced 
to the less honourable service of the 
light-armed. Afterwards, when Athens 
became a naval power, they principally 
manned the fleet. The thetes were ex- 
cluded from offices of magistracy, which 
indeed, if admissible, they would hardly 
have coveted, since such offices at 
Athens were mostly without pay. But 
they were admitted as jurors in the 
courts, and had an equal vote with all 
other freemen in the election of magis- 
trates and the passing of laws by the 
assembly. 

The judicial power, and the ordinary 
lulministration of the government, had 
both been principally in the archons. 
Solon transferred the former to the peo- 
ple, establishing ten courts, in each of 
which, causes were decided by six 
hundred jurors, taken by lot from all 
citizens, not less than thirty years of age, 
who had given in their names for that 
purpose to the thesmothetse at the be- 
ginning of the year : the decision was 
by the majority. To determine some 
cases of unusual importance, all the six 
thousandjurors were united in one court, 
which was then called the Heliaea. The 
administration he placed in a council, 
established bv himself. Attica was an- 
cientlv parcelled into divisions, which 
may be styled in English, wards (phylce), 
and the wards into parishes (demi). From 
each of the four wards of which the 
people was composed, one hundred were 
yearly taken by lot to form the council. 
Previously to their admission, the mem- 
bers underwent, before the existing coun- 
cil, a strict inquiry into their past life, 
and if any thing could be proved against 
their character, they were rejected. The 
year was divided into periods, during 
which, the counsellors of each ward in 
turn, had additional powers, with the 
title of Prytanes. Afterwards, when 
the number of wards was increased to 
ten, these periods of course were ten 
also. At the same time the number of 
counsellors from each tribe was reduced 
to fifty. The common Attic year was a 
lunar year of 354 days, comprising 
twelve months, or periods of the moon. 
Every third year there was added a 
thirteenth month of thirty-three days, 
that the reckoning of time might again 
be brougl^t to corrospond with th^ sol^ 



?ear, and with the order of the seasons, 
n the common year, each set of Pry-* 
tanes retained the office for thirty-fiVe 
days only, excepting the last four, which 
held it each for thirty-six : in the aug-^ 
mented year, the periods were of thirty* 
eight and thirt]^-nine. The Prytanes 
were a sort of managing committee, 
both for the council and for the assembly 
of the people : they directed the proceed- 
ings, summoned meetings, and dismissed 
them when the business was done, pro- 
posed for discussion whatever matters 
stood as orders of the day, and put the 
question when any thing was brought to 
the vote. One of them was entitled 
president (qnatcUesJ, and he kept the 
public seal and the keys of the treasury 
and citadel : but this office lasted 
only one day, and was taken, during 
the period tor which the counsellors 
of each ward held the office of Pry- 
tanes, by those counsellors in succes* 
sion. In the council was transacted 
most of the business ; and here ambassa- 
dors were first received and treaties ne- 
gotiated, though the final decision of 
war and peace, and of all important 
matters, rested with the people. By 
Solon's constitution, nothing could be 
proposed in the assembly, which had 
not first been approved by the council ; 
but this soon ceased to be strictly ob- 
served, though it still was most regular 
for decrees to be prepared by the coun- 
cil, and they were then brought forward 
with greater authority than if suggested 
to the assembly by an individual. Set 
days were appointed for the general as- 
sembly, and that the poorer citizens 
might be able to leave their ordinary 
occupations and attend it,a small pay was 
eiven from the treasury to aU who came 
m time. When, as sometimes happened, 
the attendance was thin, the market was 
closed, and officers were sent about to 
mark all who were found loitering there, 
or in the streets, who were afterwards 
fined. Solon's principle in thus com- 
pelling attendance, was probably the 
same which dictated that singular law 
of his, that neutrals in civil contention 
should be punishable: to wit, the ap- 
prehension lest the people through indo- 
lence, carelessness, or selfish timidity, 
should suffer pernicious measures to be 
carried by the superior activity of a 
factious or interested minority. 

The oldest and most celebrated of 
Athenian institutions was the court of 
Areiopa^s, of which the powers were 
in^^eas^ and the constitution improvecl 
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SBokm* He composed it of aH vdio, 
er bong ardions, had oome out witili 
honour from the scrutiny which, at 
Atiiens, all public officers underwent ob 
quitting their offices. The Areiopajgites 
were the only functionaries appointed 
for life. Their court had the sole regular 
e<^nizance of most capital offences; from 
it alone there was no appeal to the peo- 
ple, and in some cases it was even known 
to annul a condenmation or acquittal 
which the people had pronounced. It 
eontrouled all issues from the pubtie 
treasury, and exercised a censorship 
over the citizens, watching over and pu- 
nishing impiety, immoraBty, and even 
idleness. The wisdom and justice of the 
court, and particularly the generally hi^ 
character of its members, maintamed it 
long in great esteem, and fitted it to what 
seems to have been a great end of its con- 
stitution, the checking the natural levity 
and unsteadiness of the Athenian cha- 
racter. In criminal trials it prescribed to 
botii parties the utmost plainness and 
simplicity of statement, and bani^ied all 
attempts to work on the passions of the 
judges. A less praisewoorthy part of the 
procedure was, tne requirmg from every 
accuser an oath of peculiar solemnity 
that the charge was true ; and from eveiy 
defendant a similar oath that it was 
false. Frivolous accusation is a grave 
offence, but if no charge were brought 
but what the aiccuser certainly knew to 
be true, few criminals woukl be con- 
victed. In the popular courts, where 
the judges, however honest, were liable 
to be prejudiced and hasty, and httle 
skilled in sifting evidence, it might be 
necessary to throw a heavier responsi- 
bility on the accuser ; but in the Areio- 
pagus it would seem that there could be 
little need of such a safe^ard ; and in 
any case the strongest oaw which ought 
to be required of the accuser is, that he 
conscientiously believes the defendant 
guilty. An oath being also required of 
9ie accused, in cases that came to an 
issue there must generally have been 
peijury on one side or the other: but 
this evil was considerably mitigated b^ 
tiie provision that a guilty defendant, if 
he chose, m^ht withdraw before the 
oath was administered and go into exile. 
The mat benefits of Solon's legislation 
were the increased steadiness of the go- 
vernment and its less oligarchical cha- 
racter. Before, every thing depended on 
the archons, who were taken by lot from 
the small bjdy of the eupatridse. The 
^neral i^embly was iadeed supreme. 



bat it had no stated times of laeetiBf 
and was sddom called together; and 
even when called, tiie mass c^ the people* 
ignorant and unused to public iMisiness, 
could only follow the beck of some 
powerful leader. Practically, therefore, 
none but the eupatiidae had any part in 
the conduct of affairs; while through 
the smaU number of the archons, the gOf 
vemment was always liable to be dis- 
turbed by cabal, and was entirely depen- 
dent on the accident of their personal 
character* Sobn, by appointing set 
days for the assembly, made its controut 
regular and permanent ; by allowing to 
eveiy citizen a vote in the election <^ 
magistrates, and constituting the courts 
of justice from the body of the people, 
he provided a popular check upon mist 
government, and secured to the needy 
the protection of the laws ; by giving tfaii 
chief administrative povrers to a no* 
merous council, who, like nearly all the 
magistarates under his system, woe taken 
from every order of the citisens except 
the lowest, he transfierred those powers 
from a small knot of wealthy men to a 
dass whose interests practically agreed 
with those of the whole; at the same time 
that the number of the oounsdlors made 
caballing more difficult, and rendered it 
probable that their prevalent feelingf 
would faithfully represoit those of th^ 
persons from among whom they were 
taken. Still, however, the influence of 
the rich and noWe was generally para- 
mount at Athens, though moderated io 
degree and partly corrected in the manner 
of its exercise: and it was not till after- 
times that the city came into the state of 
a democracy, by a train of events equally 
singular and unforeseen. 

Not long after the legislation of Solon« 
Athens was again: distracted by conten? 
tions between the old parties of tha 
lowlands and the coast. The first wae 
headed by Lycurgus, the other by Me- 
gacles the chief of the Alcmaeonidse^ 
and whUe they were at the height of their 
dissension, Peisistratus came forward at 
the head of the democratical, or highland 
party. All three were men of high 
b'urth, without which, at this time, . tbm 
was little chance of greatness at Athens* 
Peisistratus was an eloquent speaker and 
a distinguished military leader, and by 
his mildness of character and affability 
of manners had become the most popular 
man in Aliens. One day he came in a 
chariot into the market place, wounded 
and bloody, aod complained that he had 
been way-laid by Us enemies, and with 
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afiv€. In after-time? 
the story has Wn commooly treated as 
an imposture; but as it was lon^be* 
lieved, and no account has come aown 
to us of its detection, and as the history 
is told by persons hostile to Peisistratus, 
it seems not less probable that the attack 
was real ; but, true or false, the people 
were persuaded to vote a guard to Peisis- 
tratus, and soon after, with his guard, he 
seized the Acropolis. His puty sup- 
ptHTted him, and of his opponents, those 
who would not submit to him were 
forced into exUe ; and from this time he 
was genendly considered as tyrant of 
Athens. 

The word tyrant, among the Greeks, 
admitted various shades of meaning. In 
its strictest and most odious sense, it de- 
noted kn usurper of arbitrary dominion 
in a commonwealth; and to make the 
character complete, it was requisite that 
he should be supported against the ha- 
tred of the citizens by a mercenary 
guard. But there were more question-' 
able applications of the word. The per- 
sonal authority of a party-leader would 
often reach beyond the law, and enable 
him, with httle violation of its {N*ovisions, 
to influence its administration according 
to his will ; and particularly in govern- 
ments where the rule of law was seldom 
precise, and much was left to the discre^ 
tion of judges and administrators. Such 
a man would generally be charged by 
his adversaries with tyranny, especially 
if the contest had been decided by arms. 
By the common artifice of Grecian fac- 
tions, appropriating to their own party 
the name of the people, they would 
complain that the people was kept down 
by foree ; and every unlawful proceeding 
of their enemies in the contest would be 
aeized on as a proof of violence and 
usurpation, while similar acts on their 
own side would be excused by the 
opinion prevalent in Greece that every 
thin^ was allowable against a tyrant. 
Peisistratus was a chief of the latter 
kind. He had established, b]^ illegal 
violence, the predominance of ras party, 
and while that was predominant, ms 
personal ascendancy was complete ; and 
accordingly his enemies called him ty- 
rant His friends denied the charge, for 
the constitution was unaltered, and so 
far was he from overruling the ordinary 
magistracies, that he himself obeyed a 
citation from the Areiopagus on a charge 
of murder. But we must remember that 
it was an easy virtue to Irt the law take its 



eouprBe, whe^ ^ kn^sr that it waf whoU^ 
administered by his own ifriends ; and he 
would probably have been less forbearing 
if he could have feared an importaiit 
decision against him. As it was, heajt 
once enjoyed the reality of power, and 
avoided, iu great measure, the odium of 
usurpation. Grecian party warfare wap 
generally unscrupulous ; and the violence 
by which his ascendancy had been 
gained was too comjnon a thing much to 
mjure his character, at least among hiji 
friends. His sway was not, however, 
uninterrupted. He was twice expelled, 
and twice returned : at last he med at 
an advanced a^, in the administratioii 
of Athens, having exercised it with great 
ability, and, in ail his struggles, with 
unusual liberality and moderation tCh 
wards his opposers. He encouraged 
learning and the arts ; he is said to hava 
founded the first pubUc lilirary known tp 
the world, and first collected and di^ 
gested the poems of Homer, which had 
been brought by Lycurgus into Greece^ 
from the Grecian colonies in Asia where 
they had long been popular. 

Hippias and Hipparchus, sons of 
Peisistratus, inherited the influence of 
their father. Their government, like 
his, was mild and steady, and sucoessfid 
in peace and war. Many good laws 
were passed, the taxes were lightened, 
and the forms of the constitution were 
adhered to : and it was under Peisistratua 
and his sons that Athens first became 
remarkable for the splendour of its 
public buildings. Hippias chiefly conh 
ducted the civil administration, whUe 
Hippar«hus was employed in measures 
for enlightening the minds and cultivating 
the tastes of the citizens. For this ena 
he invited to Athens the poets Anacreon 
and Simonides : and that he might ex« 
tend a degree of instruction to thos^ 
who, in an age when books were few 
and expensive, liad neither means nor 
leisure for study, he &cecied in the streets 
and highways marble columns crowned 
with heads of Mercury, with short moral 
sentences engraved on the sides. But a 
power above the laws is a dangerous 
gift, and seldom fails to nourish, even in 
the happiest natures, a degree of insolent 
disregard to the feelings of others. Half 
the oligarchies and tyrannies of Greece 
were overthrown through outrages done 
to individuals by the rulers in the wan- 
tonness of power. Enraged at a denial 
wfc^ch a degrading passion had impelled 
him to mcur, BipparchusaltowedhimMlf 
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Isublidy f insult the sister of the refuser. 
Harmodius, the injured man, engaged in 
his quarrel his friend Aristogeiton, and 
th^plotted the death of both the brothers, 
and the overthrow of the government. 
Hipparchus was slain at the Panathensea, 
but Hippias survived, and both Harmo- 
diiis and Aristogeiton perished in the 
tumult. From this time forward the 
government of Hippias became jealous 
♦and severe. He renounced all trust in 
•popularity, and endeavoured to secure 
Jnmself -by the death of any whom he 
-suspected; while he provided a refuge, in 
case he should be expelled, by marrying 
his daughter to the son of the tyrant of 
Lampsacus, on the Hellespont. His 
tyranny lasted but four years after the 
Jeath of Ihs brother. 

The AlcmseonidsB, ejected by Peisis- 
tratus on his second restoration, were 
numerous. and wealthy, and unceasingly 
watchful for an opportunity to return. 
-The temple'of Delphi having been burnt, 
they had contracted to rebuild it, which 
they had done with a splendour far 
beyond thek agreement. Hereby they 
both increased their reputation, and se- 
cured an interest with the managers of 
the oracle, which they were suspected to 
have made yet firmer by bribery. How- 
ever that might be, the responses given, 
on whatever subject, to the Lacedsemo- 
nianst always terminated with the com- 
mand to liberate Athens ; till at length, 
though bound by friendship and alliance 
to the Peisistratidae, they were induced 
•to -succour their opponents. A small 
icyrce being first sent into Attica was de- 
feated, and the leader slain. But the 
' AlcmsBonid party was gaining strength; 
the severities of Hippias drove numbers 
to join it : and Cleomenes, the Spartan 
-king, advancing with a larger army, was 
'joined by the exiles. Hippias lost a 
battle, and was besieged at Athens. 
' Here he might have hdd out beyond the 
patience of the Lacedaemonians, but for 
the fear of internal revolt, which induced 
both him and his principal .partisans to 
concert measures for removing their 
• children to a place of safety. These were 
intercepted l^ the besie^rs, and the 
fathers consented to surrender Athens 
and quit its territory in five days. They 
retired to Sieeium on the Hellespont, 
(B. C. 510.) having held the ascendant 
in Athens tor fifty years since Peisis- 
tratus occupied the citadel. 

The death of Hipparchus had been 
chiefly caused by revenge for a private 



wrong: but nevertheless, on the over- 
throw of the tyranny, the slayers were 
honoured as the most deserving of par 
triots. Their statues were conspicuously 
erected in the Acropolis ; their descend- 
ants had various immunities and privi- 
leges, including exemption from moyt 
public burdens ; a song in their praise 
was regularly sung at Sn feasts and en- 
tertainments ; and in all the works of 
the Athenian orators, if an example of 
the highest patriotism, and the greatest 
merit towards the commonwealth he 
wanted, the names first mentioned, are 
generally those of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton. 

The lead was now disputed in. Athens 
between Isagoras and Cleisthraies, son of 
Megacles, the head of the Alcmaeonidae, 
Finding the interest of his opponent sun 
perior among the rich and noble, Cleis- 
thenes betook himself to cultivate the 
favour of the lower people, and by this, 
having gained the ascendant, he made 
some changes in the constitution tending 
to render it more democratical. He 
opened public offices to all the citizens, 
and it was he who increased to ten the 
number of the wards, and enacted that 
fifty persons should be taken from, each 
to serve in the council, which was hence- 
forth frequently distinguished as the 
council of five hundred, or simply the five 
hundred. 

For the recovery of his lost superiority, 
Isagoras placed his hope in Lacedsemon, 
then by far the greatest power in Greece. 
Since the conquest of Messenia, it had 
been first in the extent and richness of 
its territory, as well as in the military 
.excellence of its population. Corinth, 
and many cities of Arcadia, were sfrictly 
bound to it in the sort of alliance 
common in Greece, where the weaker 
confederate was wont to fui:nish trocwps 
to be used at the discretion of the 
stronger :. and it had eftectively tiie com- 
mand of ail Peloponnesus, except the 
powerful and generally hostile state of 
Ai^os. But Sie Lacedaemonians had 
views beyond the peninsula, and were 
ever eager to interfere as mediators in 
the wars and seditions of all Grecian 
states. They had hitherto acted in such 
matters with a considerable show of 
. w^isdom and moderation, and sometimes 
very beneficially, as in overthrowing the 
tyranny of Hippias. But the end pur- 
sued was always to acquire a command- 
ing influence for Lacedaemon, under the 
speQious pretext of protectinff^gilto- 
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ties of Greece. Above all, their fa- 
vourite policy was, in every city where 
they had the opportunity, to establish 
the ascendancy of the olie;archical fac- 
tion, which then depending upon them 
for support, would keep the city in no- 
minal alliance, and real subserviency. 
With such views, they readity listened 
to the solicitations of Isadoras, and the 
more so as Cleomenes was biassed in 
his favour by personal regards. 

The sacrilegious murder of the par- 
tisans of Cylon had been the act of the 
Alcmseonidse, of which house were the 
now leading men of Athens. At the 
suggestion of Isadoras, Cleomenes re- 
qilired &e expulsion of all descended 
from the murderers: the demand was 
backed by the power of Sparta, and 
had much support in the religious feel- 
ings common to Greece; and' Cleis- 
thenes with his principal partizans with- 
drew. But not content with this, and 
confident that no one would venture to 
dispute the will of the Spartan king, 
Cleomenes went with a small band of 
soldiers to Athens, commanded the 
banishment of 700 Athenian famiUes, as 
concerned in the sacrilege, and then 
proceeded to abolish the council, and 
consign all the authority of the state to 
300 of the friends of Isagoras. But 
Athens was not fallen so low as to en- 
dure this insolence of usurpation. The 
council refused to resign its authority, 
and the people flew to arms in its sup- 
port. Cleomenes and Isagoras were 
besieged in the Acropolis, and on the 
third day it was surrendered pn the 
terms that Cleomenes and the Lace- 
daemonians should be allowed to depart. 
Isagoras contrived to steal away among 
them, but his followers were cast into 
prison, and all condemned to death ; the 
generally cruel spirit of Grecian party 
warfare being in this case embittered by 
great and just provocation. Cleisthenes 
and the exiles, immediately returning, 
resumed the direction of the common- 
wealth. A war with Lacedaemon seemed 
unavoidable, and they anxiously looked 
for any aid which might enable them to 
support it. The Persian empire had 
now extended over nearly the whole of 
Asia Minor; and the Athenians sent 
ambassadors to Sardis, the capital of 
one of its provinces, to propose an al- 
liance. The satrap, or governor, asking 
the ambassadors who the Athenians 
were, and where they dwelt, when he 
had heard the answer, scornfully re- 
jected the proposed alliance with so 



insignificant a static, unless they would 
give earth and water to king Darius in 
token of subjection. The ambassadors 
complied; but on returning to Athens, 
their conduct was blamed, and their act 
disavowed. 

' Meanwhile Cleomenes entered- Attica 
with a powerful army from Pelopon- 
nesus, fully bent on punishing the Athe- 
nians, and setting up Isagoras as tyrant ; 
while the Boeotians and the people of 
Chalcis in Eubcea made a concerted 
invasion on the other side. Neglecting 
these, the whole force of Athens went 
against the more dangerous enemy : but 
when a battle was expected, the Corin- 
thians withdrew their troops, refusing to 
co-operate in a war so unjust; and 
like Sentiments being expressed by De- 
maratus, ^e brother king of Cleo- 
menes, dissension ran high between the 
colleagues, and the army was hastily 
broken up. The Athenians, being now 
at liberty to chastise their other in- 
vaders, defeated the Boeotians, and the 
same dav, passing into Euboea, reduced 
the Chalcidians to submission, and ex- 
acted from them a tract sufficient to 
support a colony of 4000 Athenian 
families. Unable by their own strength 
to maintain the war, the Boeotians 
asked assistance from i^gina, an island 
in the Saronic gulf, which had early 
attained a wealth and consideration 
disproportionate to its extent, by the 
commercial activity and maritime skitt 
of its inhabitants. This people had 
an ancient quarrel with Athens, and 
now, without warning, ravaged the coast. 
The Athenians were preparing for re- 
venge, when their attention was diverted 
by news from Lacedaemon. The fraud 
had been discovered, by which the 
Alcmaeonidae had procured the help of 
the Lacedaemonians against Hippias; 
and finding that the gratitude expected 
from the Athenians had been turned 
into enmity by the arbifrary violence of 
Cleomenes, and that Athens was rapidly 
growing in power and spirit, they 
began to wish the tyranny restored. 
But they had seen that, without obtain- 
ing the consent of the allies, they could 
not be sure of their support ; a meeting 
therefore was called, and Hippias in- 
vited to be present ; and here they laid 
open the arts, which had been used to 
persuade them to make war upon an 
old ally, complained of the ^ingratitude 
of Athens, and invited the assembly to 
•concur in the restoration of the banished 
chief. But the Corinthians, dwelling on 
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the iniquity of Uie {xropoial aad ite in- 
consistency with the character assumed 
by the Lacedaemonians as liberators of 
Greece, prevailed on the assemblj^ to 
reject it, Hippias returning to Sigeium 
went thence to Sardis, and persuaded 
the satn^ Artaphemes to make war 
upon his country, that himself being re* 
stored to the sovereign^ might hold it 
OS a vassal of the Persian king. The 
Athenians on hearing this, sent arabas* 
sadors to Artaphemes, to dissuade him 
firom foUowing the suggestions of their 
exiles ; but received for answer an im- 
perious ord&r to submit at their peril to 
tlippias; and refusing to obey, they 
thenceforth considered themselves as at 
war with Persia. 

By the events which followed the ex- 
pulsion Df Hippias, the government of 
Athens had become at .length substan- 
tially popular. AU its former revolu* 
tions were but changes in the ruling 
portion of the nobihty : sometimes, in- 
deed, the weaker party called the people 
to its aid; but the people, though it 
might determine the shnuggle, gained 
little by it beyond the hope of better 
masters. No lasting security for good 
government was obtained, and any im- 
mediate in^rovement of administration 
depended on the personal character of 
the new rulers, and the degree in which 
they yet needed popular support against 
their beaten opponents. Such might 
again have been the result, if Cleisthenes 
had enjoyed his first victory undisputed ; 
but by the strength of his enemies, and 
the determination of Cleomenes to set 
up an oligarchy with Isagoras for its 
chief, his cause was permanently iden- 
tified both with that of democracy, and 
of Athenian independence. The middle 
and lower people, hitherto powerless 
through inexperience, inertness, and dis- 
union, had numbers that might have 
made them supmor both in votes of the 
assembly, and in trials of force : they 
wanted leaders whose personal influence 
could keep them united, whose political 
experience might direct their conduct, 
and who might be obliged, instead of 
using the people as instruments to serve a 
temporary purpose in raising a faction, 
to rest their hopes on their continued 
activity. Such leaders were the Ale- 
maeonidae ; and while they were bound 
to the commonalty by the strongest ties 
of common interest and danger, the 
other party of the nobles was broken 
and disgraced by its unsuccessful trear 
soil. Continually af|»ealed to by their 



present Ieadert» fbe people becaiw 
versed in public affairs, and were henoe« 
forth practically, as well as legally, su' 
preme. The result was increasing 
vigour and spirit in the govemm^t, 
and a great improvement in internal 
quiet and security, lliough jealous and 
violent in troublous times, and some- 
times hurried into acts the most foolish 
and iniquitous ; though always d^ective 
as a means of discovering truth; the 
popular courts were honest in intention, 
and did justice between the rich and 
the poor, with an impartiality elsewhere 
little known in Greece : and of the value 
of this distinction, some notion may be 
formed from the atrocious cases, occur* 
ring in all the oligarchical repubUos, of 
oppression exercised with certain im* 
punity by powerfid individuals upon the 
weak. The faults of the Athenian go- 
vernment were many and great : but of 
its superiority to most in Greece, and of 
the willing acquiescence in it of all 
classes, tlwre needs no stronger proof 
than this, that from the time of Oleis^ 
thenes, till its constitution was nearly 
fallen into decay, no instance occurs of 
a contention by arms within its wails^ 
excepting only those occasioned in the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, by the 
external dangers of the commonwealth^ 
and after that war by its tempontf 
subjection to Lacedaemon. 

Chapter IV. 

Of Greece and its Colonies, from the 
first Persian Conquest of Ionia to the 
Defeat of Xerxes' Invasion of Greece, 
and the Establishment of Athens as ^ 
Leading State. 

For a long time, the greatest part of 
Asia Minor was subject to the kings of 
Lydia, an extensive region, on the co^ 
of which the Ionian colonies were situ- 
ated. Croesus, the last of the Lydiaa 
kings, an able and popular, but ambi- 
tious prince, had made tributary the 
Grecian cities of the Asiatic coas^ and 
his power had become, to Greece itself, 
an object of fear, as his wealth and splen« 
dour were of wonder. His prosperity 
was not, however, to be lasting. In all 
ages, Asia has been remarkable for the 
sudden growth and rapid decay of migh^ 
empires. When the Median monarchy, 
after overrunning most of the interior of 
Asia, was now giving way to the rising 
fortunes of the Persians*, Croesus lent hifi 
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iid to pt<)p fhe ftUin^ power, and mciinred 
^ vex>geance of &e conquerors. Cy- 
rus, the Persian chief and founder of 
the empire, having overcome the Medes, 
marched against Croesus, suhdued his 
kingdom, and made him prisoner in 
his capital of Sardis. (B. C. 546.) 
He had before invited the Grecian 
cities to revolt, but thev refused, and 
now, when they wished to submit to 
him on the same terms as formally to 
Croesus, he would listen to none but the 
Mile^ans; and sent an army, under 
Harpagus, a Mede, to reduce the others. 
Harpagus first attacked Phocaea, an 
Ionian to^n, early famed for maritime 
enterprifij^ and skill. When hard press- 
ed, the Phocseans feigned to listen to 
{proposals of surrend^, and took advan- 
tage of a suspension of arms to embark 
their households, and quit the city. 
Having sought in vain for a settlement 
among the Grecian isles, they resolved 
to sail for Corsica, where they had al- 
jraady a cdony estaUished. But first de*- 
sihng revenge on the authors of their ca- 
lamity, they surprised and slaughtered the 
Persian garrison of Phocaea ; then sailed 
for Corsica, having called down curses 
en any of their number who should stay 
i»ehind, and sworn that they never would 
return, till a lump of iron, which they 
cast into the sea, should appear upon the 
surface. More than half, notwithstand- 
ing, returned, unable to live out of their 
native land. The rest arrived in Corsica, 
and dwelt there for five years ; till, by 
their piracies provoking an united attack 
from the Carthaginians and Tuscans, 
though victorious, they suffered such a 
loss in ships and men, that they were 
again obliged to quit their dwellings. 
Tae larger part went to Gaul, and there 
founded Massilia, now Marseilles, which, 
with the advantage of an excellent har*- 
bour for the vessels of that age, became 
a ridi and powerful commonwealth, and 
extended its dominion widely on the 
Gallic coast, and even to some places oa 
that of Spain. 

The Teians being neict attacked, fol- 
lowed the example of Phocsea, and, sally- 
ing to Thrace, founded there Abdera. 
The other cities, finding that their walla 
would not enable them to hold out singly, 
resolved together to risk a battle. Being 
defeated, they submitted to the conqueror 
on his own terms. The islands remained 
free, as the Persians had no navy. Har- 

aad especially of the Median and Peniian empires, 
may be found in the seventh chapter of tiie Outline of 



pagos proeeeded flwemsfa hftU ioiUi 
Garia, and completed the conquest of 
Asia Minor. 

Meanwhile, Cyrus conquered Babyion« 
whi^ having done, he applied himsdf, 
with ability equal to his nulitaxy genius, 
to order the government of his vast em- 
pire, and unite it, as far as possible, into 
one. On his death, he was succeeded 
by his son Cambyses, who conauered 
Egypt, and died mere, in the eighth year 
of his rei^, while vainly attempting fur« 
ther acquisitions in Africa ; but not be- 
fore he had given proof that his natural 
violence of character had been fostered 
by despotic power mto actual madnesai 
After a short period of confusion, the 
throne was occupied by Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, a monarch whose attention 
was principally turned to improve th« 
internal admimstration, and inorease the 
]«venues of the empire. But though 
not by inclination a warrior, it was neces*- 
sary for Danus to find an enemy aganut 
whom he might employ the turbulent 
spirit of the milkary portion of his sub^ 
jects, thus avoiding the contempt which, 
in Asia, has always been the lot of lin- 
warlike sovereigns. Under pretence of re^ 
venging an invasion made ahundred year^ 
before, he turned his arms against the 
barbarians of Scythia, a wide waste re- 
gion, including with Tartaxy, most of 
the present empire of Russia. He crossed 
the Hellespont and advanced along tht 
western coast of the Euxine sea, receiv- 
ixig the submission of all the nations in 
his way, till he passed the Danube, and 
entered Scythia. The Scythians had 
neither towns nor cultivated fields, but 
lived like the modem Tartars, in move- 
able camps, upon the milk and flesh of 
their numerous herds. Having nothing, 
therefore, whidi it was necessary ^ 
defend, they retreated before him, avoid- 
ing a battle, to which it was impossible 
to force them, being entirely cavsdry. la 
a wilderness, and far from all supplies, 
the army suffered severely fi-om want ; 
it was obliged to retreat, and its retreat 
was harassed by a superior cavahy ; and 
it was not without great loss ana hard- 
ship that it reached the Danube. Bat 
though Scythia was not subdued, the 
bounds of the empire were widened by the 
submission of Thrace and Macedonia; 
and tiie expedition seems, on the whole, 
to have increased the power of Darius, 
and his reputation with his subjects. 

The usual policy of Persia towards the 
Grecian cities of its empire, was in eadi 
to set up one of the citizens as chielt cv 
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^nrant, whose interest was then to keep 
his city in obedience to the king, on 
whom he depended for the maintenance 
of his authority. Histiseus, the tyrant of 
Miletus, was high in favoiu- with I>arius, 
and had obtained, as a reward for service 
done in the Scythian expedition, the grant 
of a territory on the river Strymon, in 
Thrace ; a very eli^ble situation for a 
Grecian colony, as it abounded with sMp 
timber, and had silver mines. Miletus, 
which he governed, was the richest and 
most populous city of Ionia ; and it was 
represented to Darius that, by means of 
his new colony, so favourably situated to 

r' I both wealth and mantime power, 
might be able to revolt, and imite 
Against Persia the. whole naval force of 
the Asiatic Gredcs. To prevent this 
danger, it was pretended that the king 
had need of his advice and assistance at 
Susa, his capital ; and thither he went, 
while the government of Miletus was 
committed to his kinsman Aristagoras. 

About this time, there was a contest 
of factions in the rich and populous 
island of Naxos, and the democrati- 
cal party being victorious, many of the 
wealthiest men were expelled. These ap- 
plied to Aristagoras for aid, which he 
was inclined to grant, as knowing that, 
if he restored them, he would be able, 
through them, to govern Naxos. His 
own force, he said, was unequal to the 
enterprise ; but he had influence with 
the satrap of the povince, Artaphemes, 
the brother of Darius, and with the power 
which he commanded, their restoration 
would be easy. The exiles consented, 
and Artaphemes approving the proposal, 
a fleet was equipped of 200 galleys, with 
a land force in proportion ; and Mega- 
bates, a Persian of the royal blood, was 
joined with Aristagoras in the command. 
A report was spread that the fleet was 
intended for the Hellespont; but the 
commanders having quarrelled. Mega- 
bates betrayed to the Naxians its real 
destination, and they were found prepared 
for defence. After a fruitless siege of four 
months, the armament quitted the island, 
having consumed the sums allowed by 
Artapheimes, and much of the private 
fortune of Aristagoras. 

Aristagoras, sure of the enmity of 
Megabates, and justly fearing the re- 
sentment of Artaphemes for the failure 
of his promises, now expected the loss of 
his government, as the least evil which 
could ensue. He had already conceived 
the idea of revolt, when a messenger 
coming; from Histiaeos confirmed his 



wayering resolution. That chief was 
uneasy in his detention at Susa, which 
he now began to see was mealit to be 
perpetual, and he resolved on the dan- 
gerous measure of exciting a revolt 
among the Greeks of Asia, m the hope 
that he would certainly be sent to quell 
it, and might thus return to Miletus. 
Aristagoras assembled his friends, and 
laid before them his own sentiments, and "* 
the message of Histiaeus ; and having ob- 
tained their approbation, he proceeded 
to call an assembly of the people, in which 
he resigned the tyranny, and proclaim- 
ed the re-establishment of democracy. 
The armament from Naxos was en- 
camped at Myus, under the command 
mostly of the tyrants of the several cities. 
The commanders were suddenly arrested 
by a Milesian commissioner, sent for 
that purpose, and were given up to the 
people of their jespective cities. Most of 
them were banisned, but Goes, the ty- 
rant of Mitylene, was put to death. De- 
mocracy was everywhere established, 
and all Ionia and iEolis engaged in the 
revolt. (B. C. 500). 

Meanwhile, Aristagoras went to ask 
assistance from Greece, and first from 
Lacwiaemon. But the cautious elder- 
hood who directed that city, refusing to 
engage in a war so distant and danger- 
ous, he next applied to Athens, where he 
arrived at the moment when the haughty 
command of Artaphemes, to restore the 
tyranny of Hippias, had filled the citi- 
zens with anger and alarm. MUetus, 
and many others of the endangered 
cities, were colonies of Athens ; and 
anxiety for their fate united with resent- 
ment and with the lavish promises of 
Aristagoras, to induce the Athenians to 
grant his request Twenty ships were 
voted to assist the lonians, and they ar- 
rived at Miletus with ^ve besides, from 
the Eretrians of Euboea. The combined 
fleet sailed to Ephesus, and the forces 
debarldng, marched to Sardis, a distance 
of about sixty miles. Artaphemes was 
taken by surprise, and fled into the 
castle, and the Greeks, entering the town 
unopposed, fell to plunder. But a house 
being set on fire, the flame spread ra- 
jjidly through a town mostly built of 
timber and reeds. The inhabitants were 
driven by the conflagration to assemble 
in the market, and in the bed of the tor- 
rent Pactolus, which ran through it, in 
such numbers, that they found them- 
selves strong enough for defence ; and 
the Greeks retiring to mount Tmoliis, at 
night pursued their retreat towaids their 
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$Uips. T^ avenge the insult, troops were 
collected from the greater part of Asia 
Minor, and the Persian army, following 
the enemy, found him under the walls of 
Ephesus. A battle ensued, in which the 
Greeks were entirely defeated, with the 
loss of many of the principal command- 
ers, and the dispersion of the army. 
The Athenians now recalled their ships, 
find refused any further part in the war. 

The lonians pursued the war by sea, 
and, sending thither a fleet, engaged in 
their alliance Byzantium, sfcnd the other 
towns about the Propontis ; and thence 
going southward, the fleet was no less 
successful with the cities of Caria. At 
the same time Onesilus, king of Salamia, 
in Cyprus, had persuaded aB that island 
to revolt from Persia, except the city of 
Amathus, which he besieged. Being 
informed that a Persian force was coming 
against him, he sent to ask assistance 
from the lonians. They sent their fleet, 
but it did not arrive till the hostile army 
had been landed. Two battles followed 
on the same day — ^byland between the Cy- 
pirians and Persians, and by sea between 
the Ionian fleet and that of the Phoeni- 
cians, who were subject to Persia, and 
Chiefly composed its naval power. The 
lonians were victorious ; but by land the 
Cyprians were defeated, and Onesilus 
slain, and the island was quite reduced to 
subjection. Meantime Ionia and iEolis 
were overrun by the superior land force of 
the enemy. One Persian army, after two 
great victories, was surprised in a defile, 
and destroyed by the Carians ; but the 
other divisions were more successful, 
and after reducing most of -^olis, with 
the important town of Cuma, and taking 
Clazomenae in Ionia, Artajjhernes con- 
centrated his forces, to besiege Miletus. 
Aristagoras, now despairing of success, 
and knowing himself marked for ven- 
geance by the Persians, resolved to quit 
the city, and sailed to Myrcinus, the 
colony of Histiaeus. Here he was killed, 
in besieging a Thracian town. 

Histiaeus had been dismissed from 
Susa, and sent to Sardis . to assist in 
quelling the revolt ; but finding himself 
suspected, he fled into Ionia, and passed 
to Chios. The Milesians refused to re- 
ceive him, but he found friends in Les- 
bos and at Byzantium, from which places 
he exercised piracy, both against Greeks 
and Persians. At length, in a descent 
on Asia, he was taken, and being sent 
to Sardis, was there crucified. 

Miletus was besieged by land and sea, 
and the Panionian assembly being con- 



vened, determined to make no attempt 
by land, but, collecting all the ships of 
the confederacy, to hazard a sea-fight. 
The assembled fleet was of 353 triremes, 
long sharp-built galleys, carrying each 
nearly 200 men. The number of the hos- 
tile ships is stated at 600, being chiefly 
Phoenician, but partly also Cyprian, 
Cilician, and Egyptian. The Greeks 
appear to have been already unequalled 
for skill and boldness in naval action, 
and, with all their superior numbers, the 
Persian leaders feared a battle. They 
had with them many Grecian tyrants ex- 
pelled at the beginning of the revolt, and, 
through them, they secretly offered to 
each squadron promise^ of impunity, if 
they would desert the common cause/ 
ana threats of utter destruction to their 
cities if they refused. The rest stood 
firm, but the Samian commanders, dis- 
couraged by the disorder of their ovm 
fleet, and the vast resources of the 
enemy, were prevailed on to comply. 
When the battle was beginning, they 
gave the signal of flight. Eleven ships 
out of six^ disobeyed, and stood their 
ground, in reward for which the names 
of the captains were afterwards recorded 
on a pillar by their commonwealth. The 
rest fled, and were followed by many 
others. The Chian squadron of 100 
ships fought gallantly against an over- 
whelming force, but the battle was irre- 
coverably lost. Dionysius, the Pho- 
caean commander, had but three ships, 
so small was the remnant of that state. 
With these he took three vessels firom 
the enemy, and, when the fight was lost, 
returned no more to Phocaea, but, sailing 
to the coast of Phoenicia, made prize of 
many merchant-ships, and thence pro<« 
ceeded to Sicily, whence issuing, he plun- 
dered the Carthaginians and Tuscans. > 
• The Persians now pressed the siege of 
Miletus, and took it by assault in the sixUi 
year of the war. Most of the men were 
killed : the rest, with the women and chil- 
dren, were led to Susa, and presented to 
Darius, who settled them at Ampe, on the 
Tigris, near where that river falls into the 
Persian Gulf. The rich vale of Miletus 
was divided among the Persians. iEaces, 
the tyrant of Samos, was restored to his 
government ; but the Samian people 
had not approved the treachery of their 
admirals, and a large proportion of 
them emigrated to Sicily. The islands 
Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, submitted 
at the approach of the Persian fleet, and 
at the same time the army proceeded 
figainst the Ionian towns. All the 



threats of the PernMi tMden 
fulfilled: the handsomest boys were 
made eunuchs ; the most beautiful gn-ls 
earned as slaTes to the king ; the towns, 
with the temples, were burnt. The de- 
vastation was spread to the sh6res of the 
Hellespont, of which the Persian army 
ravaged the Asiatic, and the Pboenieian 
fleet the European side. After this, the 
Persian government turned its attention 
to the internal regulation of the country, 
with a liberality as conspicuous as its 
cruelty in avengmg the revolt Advising 
with aeputies assembled from the cities, 
Artaphemes made many useful regula- 
tions to prevent the petty warfare so uni- 
versal among the Greeks, and to esta- 
blish a course of law by which all dis- 
putes between cities were to be deter- 
Inined. At the same time, he appointed 
the tribute from each, which was not 
heavier than before the war; and the 
same assessment remained in use long 
after. 

In the second spring after the reduc- 
tion of Miletus, Artaphemes was re- 
called, and Mardonius succeeded him, a 
youn^ man of hieh rank, who had lately 
mamed a dau^ter of Darius. He 
brought with him a large army and pow- 
erful fleet, avowedly to pumsh Athelis 
and Eretria for the burmng of Sardis. 
To acouire popularity among the lonians 
and Cohans, and gain their willing 
service, he deposed Si the tyrants, and 
established democracy in the Grecian 
cities : a measure very opposite to the 
usual policy of Persia. Having received 
fh>m them a considerable reinforcement, 
he cross^ the Hellespont. Thrace was 
Itoady subject to the Persians, excepting 
some hordes of savage mountaineers ; 
and Macedonia had formerly submitted 
to deliver earth and water, and now, 
when tribute was demanded, did not 
venture to refuse. But the fleet, in 
doubling the promontory of Athos, lost, 
by a storm, 300 ships, and above 20,000 
men ; and the army sufiiered much by a 
night attack from the Brygian Thracians, 
fai which Mardonius himself was wound- 
ed. The Brygians were attacked and 
subdued ; but the season was then so 
far advanced, and the fleet so shattered, 
that it was thought best to return, and 
winter in Asia. 

The following year heralds were sent 
into Greece, to demand of evCTy city 
earth and water in token of subjection. 
Many towns on the continent obeyed, 
and most of the islands. The Athenians 
and Lacedaemomaos indigaaiit^refuBedt 



and diflgrseed their reftnal wHh a aruil 

violation of the law of nations : the he^ 
ndds being, at one place, thrown into a 
eavem, in the other into a well, and told 
there to take their earth and water* 
Among the cities which submitted were 
Thebes and JEgm&, Mgm& was an 
ancient enemy of Athens, and the Athe- 
nians inunediately sent ministers .to 
Sparta, to accuse the iEginetans of 
treason to Greece. Lacedsemon had re- 
cently been at bitter enmity with Athens^ 
but, in the common danger, it was re- 
joiced to find that city disposed to unite 
with it in vigorous defence. Cleomenes, 
with his usual violence, went himself to 
^gina, for the purpose of seizing the 
principal authors of the submission. He 
was opposed and prevented, but not 
without a remlffkable acknowledgment 
of the authority of Lacedsemon, since it 
was answered that the ^ginetans wouki 
have obeyed, if they had been assured 
that be was properly authorised by lus 
commonwealth. 

During the absence of Oleomenes, hii 
colleague, Demaratus, having long been 
at variance with him, endeavoured to 
excite the leading men against hira« 
There were circumstances attending the 
birth of Demaratus, which threw sus- 
picion on his legitimacy, and Oleomenes 
encouraged and supported Leotychides, 
the next in succession, in claiming the 
crown; the question was referred to 
tiie Delphian oracle, and Oleomenes 
bril)ed the Pythia to declare his rival 
illegitimate. Demaratus was deposed, 
and soon after fled into Persia. Leoty« 
chides being appointed in his place, ac- 
companied Oleomenes to i£gina, and 
that state submitting to their authority, 
ten of the principal men were sent to 
Athens as pledges of its fidelity to the 
common cause. 

Oleomenes aflerwards leading an army 
against the Argians, surprised ana 
routed them with great slaughter 
Many took refuge in a sacred grove sur- 
rounding a temple, which, as such 
eroves were highly venerated, Oleomenes 
hesitated to profane. Enticing out about 
fifty successively, by the promise of ran- 
som, he put them to the sword, and 
when the rest, discovering his treachery, 
refused to come out, he then fired the 
grove, and burnt them all. In the battle 
and massacre, so large a portion of theAr* 
gian people perished, that the slaves,over- 
powering the remainder, govern^ the 
city, till at length, the sons of tiiose who 
had been slain growmg up to manhood^ 
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fhev were expdlra from Ai^gos, but 
maintained themselves awhile in Tiiyns. 
Cleomenes, it was thought, might have 
taken Argos, but his caprice led him 
another way. Dismissing the rest of his 
$rmy, he went with a chosen escort to 
sacnfice in the temple of Juno, near 
Mycenae. The high priest remonstrating 
that such an intrusion was unlawful in a 
stranger, Cleomenes caused him to be 
scourged by the Helots, performed the 
Sacrifice himself, and returned home. 
Not long after, evidence was produced 
of his having corrupted the Pytnia, and, 
in his alarm, he fled into Thessaly ; but, 
thence returning into Pfeloponnesus, he 
obtained the support of a party in Arca- 
dia, and was there exciting war against 
his country, when his friends in Lace- 
daemon, regaining the ascendant, recalled 
him to the throne. He did not lon^ enjoy 
it, his habitual extravagance bemg at 
length converted into positive mad- 
ness. He was placed in confinement, 
when obtaining a sword from a Helot 
who guarded him, he cut himself piece- 
meal. 

The suicide of Cleomenes was gene- 
rally attributed to divine vengeance for 
some one of his many crimes. By most 
of the Greeks it was ascribed to his 
sacrilegious collusion with the Pythia; 
by the Aryans to the cruel and treache- 
rous massacre of their fugitives ; but 
more confidently to the burning of the 
sacred grove, the violation of the temple 
of Juno, and the outrage to the priest. 
The Lacedaemonians imputed it to his 
frequent drunkenness ; a vice at Sparta 
rarely seen and highly reprobated. 

The restoration of the ^ginetan 
hostages being agreed to by Lacedaemon, 
was still denied by Athens. A war en- 
sued. The ohgarchical faction was pre- 
valent in iEgina, and Nicodromus, a 
leaier of the opposite party, had been 
expelled. Nothing was more common 
in Greece than for the weaker in civil 
strife to connect themselves with the 
enemies of the state. According to a 
plan concerted with the government of 
Athens, Nicodromus, with his friends in 
the island, seized on that called the old 
town of iEgina. The Athenians, un- 
equal in naval force to the ^ginetans, 
had borrowed from Corinth twenty 
ships. These came a day too late ; the 
project failed ; and Nicodromus, with 
many of his friends, escaped to Attica, 
Where, being settled on the promontory 
Sunium, they made continual predatory 



war upon the MgLrnkms of the islaml 
The prevailing party took a cruel r^ 
venge for the attempt which had been 
made, and 700 citizens at once were 
executed. They were afterwards defeated 
by the Athenians, first by sea^ and then 
in a descent on the island. 

While Greece was in the state of 
turbulence which has been described, 
Persia was again preparing for its 
conquest, and for the chastisement of 
Athens and Eretria. Mardonius was 
recalled, and his command given to Ar- 
taphemes, son of the former satrap, 
joined with Datis, a Median nobleman 
probably more experienced. To avoid 
the circuitous and dangerous route by 
Thrace and Macedonia, it was deter- 
mined to cross the ^gean, reducing the 
islands on the way. Naxos, where the 
Persians had before been foiled, was first 
attacked; the inhabitants fled to the 
mountains, and the town, with its 
temples, was burnt The other islands 
submitted, and gave hostages, till the 
fleet arriving at Carystus, in Euboea, the 
Carystians refused, but were obliged to 

S'eld by the investment of their city, and 
e ravage of their land. The Eretrians 
were now assailed, who, applying to 
Athens for succour, the 4000 Athemans 
who had been settled on the territory of 
Chalcis, were ordered to assist them. 
But the Eretrians were divided and dis- 
heartened : some were for flying to the 
mountains, others were inclined to betray 
the city; and iEschines, a principal 
citizen, seeing no hope of defence, ad- 
vised the Athenians to reserve them- 
selves for the protection of their native 
country. "Diey crossed into Attica, The 
Persians formed the siege. For six days 
Eretria held out, but on the seventh was 
betrayed by two of the leading citizens. 
The town, with its temples, was burnt, 
and the inhabitants made slaves. The 
Persians, now masters of'Euboea, crossed 
into Attica, and landed, at the suggestion 
of Hippias, on the narrow plain of Ma- 
rathon. (B. C. 490.) 

Athens had a commander equal to the 
emergency, in Miltiades the son of Ci- 
mon. His uncle, Miltiades the son of 
Cypselus, being invited by the natives 
of the Thracian Chersonese to found in 
it an Athenian colony, which might assist 
in their defence, had agreed to the pro- 
posal, and had been made tyrant of the 
Chersonese. On his death, as he left no 
children, his authority passed to his ne- 
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hope of succeeding him, Miltiades, his 
younger brother, went from Athens to 
the Chersonese. Miltiades had not, like 
Stesagoras, an interest established during 
the hfe of his predecessor, and the Cher- 
sonese was not by law an hereditary 
principality : but by a mixture of fraud 
and force, Miltiades secured the tyranny, 
and strengthened himself in it by keep- 
ing five hundred guards, and by marry- 
ing the daughter of Olorus, a Thracian 
pnnce. When Darius marched against 
the Scythians, Miltiades submitted to 
him and followed in his train, and was 
left with the other Grecian chiefs of the 
army to guard the bridge of boats by 
which the Persians crossed the Danube. 
He jhen proposed to break up the 
bridge, and suffering the king and army 
to perish by the Scythians, to secure 
Greece and deliver Ionia from the Per- 
sian yoke. His suggestion was rejected, 
not for its treachery, but because Persia 
was to each of the tyrants his surest 
support against the spirit of freedom in 
the people; but it has met with ap- 
plauders among Grecian writers, gene- 
rally ardent pa&iots, but somewhat lax 
moralists. Soon after Miltiades was 
expelled by the Scythians, but recalled 
on their retirement by the people : but 
he knew himself obnoxious to the Per- 
sians, and when on the reconquest of 
Ionia their fleet approached Thrace he 
fled to Athens. The Athenian laws were 
severe against tyrants, even of foreign 
states ; and Miltiades on arriving was 
tried for his hfe ; but he won the favour 
of the people so far, that he was not 
only acquitted, but appointed one of .the 
ten generals who regularly directed the 
armies of the state ; and so conscious 
were his colleagues of his superior abi- 
Uty, that four of them made over to him 
their days of chief command. 
' The generals being equally divided in 
opinion, whether to risk a battle or de- 
fend the city, the decision rested with 
the polemarch Callimachus. Miltiades 
pointed out to him that a siege by so 
powerful an enemy would divide and 
unsettle the minds of the people ; that 
whoever had any leaning towards Hip- 
pias would be determined in his favomr; 
that others, through despondence, would 
propose surrender, and make their own 
peace by betraying the city ; but that, 
while all were yet united and hopeful, 
they might win a battle, an assurance 
which Miltiades was the better able to 
give» being acquainted with the Persian 



tactics as well as the Grecian* Calli- 
machus was persuaded, and the army 
marched to Marathon, where, on his 
own day of command, Miltiades led it 
into action. The Athenians were joined 
by the whole strength of Piataea, a Uttle 
commonwealth of Bceotia, which had 
thrown itself on their protection against 
Thebes, and had ever since been their 
most faithful ally. The combined force 
may have amounted to about 14,000 
heavy-armed troops, with at least an 
equal number of hght-armed : the Per- 
sian army is stated at 100,000 men. 

Of the infantry in the invading army, 
the Persians and Sacae only were good 
in close fight, and these were inferior to 
the Greeks in the length of their spears, 
the goodness, of their defensive armour 
and the firmness of their array. The 
rest of the foot were only to be feared 
for their skill in using missiles, but the 
cavalry was numerous and excellent 
The ground was admirably chosen for 
the Athenians. In the hills their heavy 
phalanx would have been unable to keep 
its ranks unbroken and available against 
the archery of Asia ; in a wide plain it 
would have been surrounded by num- 
bers, and harassed without the power of 
retaliation by the horse ; but in the nar^ 
row plain of Marathon tlie ground fa- 
voured the movements of the phalanx, 
while its small extent precluded the evo- 
lutions of the hostile cavalry, and obliged 
all to receive the Greeks in front, instead 
of annoying them on the flanks or rear. 
Still, confined as was the space, Mil- 
tiades could only present a front equaj 
to that of the eneiny by weakening some 
part of his line. He weakened the cen- 
tre and strengthened the wings, and then, 
to leave as little opportunity of action as 
possible to the enemy's horse and ar- 
chery, he ordered the troops to advance 
running, and engage at once in close 
fight. The conflict was obstinate. The 
Persians and Sacae, who were in the 
centre, broke the weak centre of the 
Athenians, and pursued it up the coun- 
try ; .but the rest were routed by the 
Athenians of the wings, who being im- 
mediately recalled from pursuit, and led 
against the conquering Persians, defeated 
them, and pursued them to their ships. 
Seven ^hips were taken on the shore, 
and. the invaders lost 6400 men, the 
Athenians and Plataeans only 1 92, among 
whom, however, was the polemarch 
Callimachus, with many other eminent 
officers. 
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The Persian army on its embailcation 
sailed immediately towards Athens, 
hoping to surprise it during the absence 
of its defenders ; but Miltiades guessing 
their design made a hasty march, and 
arrived in the city before the enemy was 
in sight. The invaders now returned to 
Asia, carrying with them their Eretrian 
pisoners, who were sent to Susa. Da- 
rius had borne them bitter enmity for the 
burning of Sardis; but when he had 
them at his mercy he treated them with 
considerable humanity. According to a 
favourite practice of his, he estabhshed 
them as a colony on an estate of his own, 
where they were long after distinguish- 
able by their Grecian speech. 

The Athenians on the fall of Eretria 
had applied to Lacedsemon for aid, which 
the senate promised, but alleged a super- 
stition which prevented its being sent 
till after the full moon. They then dis- 
patched 2000 men, who marched with 
such haste to atone for the apparent 
slackness of their commonwealth, that 
they arrived in Attica on the third day. 
They were nevertheless too late for the 
battle, but they went to Marathon to see 
the dead, and departed giving due praise 
to the Athenians, as the first to stop the 
victories of Persia. Herodotus remarks 
that " the Athenians first of the Greeks 
advanced running on their enemies, and 
first endured the sight of the Median 
dress and the men who wore it ; for hi- 
therto the very name of the Medes had 
been a terror to Greeca" 

Miltiades now rose to the utmost 
height of popularity and influence, inso- 
I much that when he requested a fleet of 
seventy ships without declaring how he 
meant to employ them, but merely pro- 
mising that he would bring great riches 
to Athens, the people readily agreed." 
He led them to the isle of Paros, under 
the pretence of punishing its people for 
their compelled service m the Persian 
fleet, but really to revenge a personal 
injury of his own. He demanded one 
hundred talents as the price of his retreat, 
but the Parians refused, and resisted 
him bravely, and in an attempt to enter 
the town he received a wound, and was 
obliged to withdraw his army. On his 
return he was brought to trial for his 
life by Xanthippus, a man of high con- 
sideration, on account of the failure of 
his promises made to the people. His 
wound disabled him from defendmg him- 
self, but he was brought into the assem- 
bly on a bed, while his friends defended 
Wm, principally by reealling his former 



services. The memory of these, with 
pity for his present condition, prevailed 
on the people to absolve him from the 
capital charge ; but they fined him fifty 
talents, about 12,000/. He died soon 
after by the mortification of his wound* 
but the fine was paid by Cimon hda 
son. 

The treatment of Miltiades has been 
with litUe reason alleged as a gross in- 
stance of popular ingratitude. In truth, 
the most blameable act of the Athenians 
on this occasion is one which can only 
be excused by the fervour of their grati- 
tude — ^the entrusting an armament en- 
tirely to the pleasure of a man who, 
however eminent as a warrior, seems to 
have given little proof of probity or mo- 
deration. His attack on Paros was an 
atrocious abuse of public authority to the 
Ratification of individual revenge ; and 
it would have been most unjust that 
such misconduct should go unpunished; 
though it is to be feared that the popular 
resentment was excited less by the ini- 
quity committed than by the failure of 
the promised riches. With respect to 
the fine, it seems little likely, consi- 
dering the enormous wealth ot Cimon, 
that it could materially injure either him 
or his father ; and it was pro))ably 
owing to gratitude and compassion that 
Miltiades escaped a heavier punishment, 
which his recent conduct certainly de- 
served. 

Sect. III.— Darius*s anger against 
Athens rose yet higher when he heard of 
the defeat at Marathon. He ordered to be 
made ready a mightier armament for the 
conquest of Greece, and for three years 
all Asia was disturbed with warlike 
preparation. But happily for man- 
kind, there is generally a limit to the 
growth of empires formed by conquest 
on passing which they either fall to pieces^ 
or at least become feeble through thei 
want of a steady control over the distant 
provinces. These were to the successors 
of Darius a source of weakness more 
commonly than of strength ; since, 
though they might swell the royal armies 
with lukewarm or doubtful adherents; 
they were ever liable to revolt ; while the 
Persian governors were frequently en- 
couraged, by the remoteness and magni- 
tude of theur commands, to conduct 
themselves as independent princes rather 
than as officers under a common mas- 
ter. The first symptom that the empire 
had reached its greatest height was the 
revolt of Egypt, which happened in the 
fourth ^ear after the battle of Marathon. 
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find divided the attention of Danus with 
the purposed conquest of Greece, While 
preparing for both oT^ects, he was di- 
yertied by the contending claims urged 
to the succession b^ his eldest son 
Artabazanes, and Aerxes tha eldest 
Dom to him, after his accession, of Atossa 
the daughter of Cyrus. After some 
dela^, he decided in.favour of Xerxes ; 
but oe died l)efore completing his pre- 
parations against either enemy. 

Xerxes succeedi^ Darius, in the se- 
cond year brought Egypt to submission* 
and then resolved on the invasion of 
Greece. To this he was stimulated by 
Maxdonius, and by many Grecian re- 
xugees, particularfy the Peisistratidae. 
four years passed in preparation, and 
iXi the fifth he moved towards the Hel- 
lespont, with an army gathered from all 
^sia, between the borders of India and 
the Mediterranean. A bridge was formed 
of ships across the Hellespont* a difficult 
undertaking, from the breadth of the 
Vtrait and the rapidity of the current ; and 
when this was broken by a tempest, He- 
rodotus tells us that Xerxes, in the mad- 
ness of absolute power, commanded that 
bie workmen should be all slaughtered, 
and the sea scourged for disobedience to 
its lord. Another being made* the army 
passed over, and seven days and seven 
nights were occupied unceasingly in its 
passage, the foot is stated at 1 ,700,00U 
men, the horse at 80,000. Some time 
|>efore, to avoid the dangerous^ naviga- 
tion round the proihontoiy of Athos* 
vvhere the fleet of Mardomus had been 
jruined, a canal had been dug across the 
isthmus which joins that mountain with 
the mainland; a woik of which tiie 
enormous labour and expense appeared 
80 far to exceed the utility, that it was 
thought to have been chiefly done as a 
proof and memorial of Xerxes's power. 
The army advanced, unresisted, throu^ 
llu-ace and Macedonia. Every Grecian 
city on its way had been commanded to 
prepare it a meal in the most splendid 
planner, and many towns, were almost 
ruined bv the expense. The fleet moved 
jalong th§ coast to the Thermaic bay, 
Tvhere it was rejoined by the land force ; 
|ind while th^ armament paused here, the 
heralds returned, whom Xerxes had sent 
lo demand earth and water from the cities 
pf Greece. Of those who gave it, the most 
considerable were the Thessalians, and 
the Thebans, with all the Boeotians, ex- 
cept those of ThespisB and Platsea. To 
^thens and Sparta no heralds were senl^ 
9Q ac'comi^t of the murder of th6se sent 



\}y Danus. The atonement demanded for 
this crime, by the religion of the age, 
gave occasion to a splendid instance of 
patriotism. Proclamation being made 
^1 Lacedaemon, that there was need of 
some to die for the commonwealth, Sper- 
thias and Boulis, two noble Spartans, 
offered themselves as the sacrifice, and 
were delivered to the Persians. Offers 
Were made to them of high preferment; 
if they would enter the royal service, but 
iiiey refused, and being brought to the 
king, they declared that they came to 
bay the penalty of murder for the Lace- 
daemonians. Xerxes replied, that though 
the Lacedaemonians had broken the uni- 
versal law of nations, by murdering he- 
ralds, he would not imitate the cruelty 
he abhorred, nor would he take the lives 
of two individuals, as a satisfaction for 
the nationisd guilt. He accordingly dis- 
nussed them, and they returned home. 

Alarm was ereat among the G;reciari 
states which had refused submission. 
TTie Athenians consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and received a most threatening 
answer. Sending again, to beg for one 
more favourable, they received an am- 
jsiguous answer; in a part of which 
they were told, that when all else was 
destroyed, the wooden wall might pre- 
serve them. Some interpreted this of 
the Acropolis, which had been anciently 
siuTOunded by a palisade; others, of 
the navy. A young man, by name 
Ihemistocles, had recently become a 
leader in Athens. When it was pro- 
posed to distribute to every citizen ten 
drachmae (a silver coin about ten-pence) 
^•om tile produce of the silver mines at 
Laureium, Themistocles had prevailed 
on the assembly to reject the proposal, 
and to spend the money in building 
ships for the war with JEgina. These 
were now ready, and he m-ged his coun- 
trymen to build more, and to rely for 
safety on their naval power ; and the 
adoption of this counsel saved Greece. 
At a meeting of deputies from all the 
cities which had refused submission to 
the invader, a general reconciliation was 
effected of all quarrels, and particularly 
of that between Athens and iEgina, 
Two embassies were sent, the one to 
invite the concurrence of Argos, which 
was refused, whether from fear or from 
jealousy of Sparta; the other to Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuse in Sicily, and then 
the greatest Grecian potentate. 

Gelon was of a noble family in Gela. 
|i Rhodian colony in Sicily. He had 
been of the guaxd of Hippocrates, tyrant 
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ing cities ; ttnd nftd ^kined the highest 
rank in his service, by ^at proofs oi 
waiilke ability. When Hippocrates was 
killed in battlie, Gelon was left guai*- 
dian of his children. While pretend- 
ing to watch over their interests, hie 
secured the tyranny to ^himself After 
this, ill a party contest in Syracuse, the 
great lancmolders being expelled, Gelon 
undertook their restoration. It is pro- 
bable that he had gained a character 
for equity and^moderation, as well as for 
ability ; since thfe people of Syracuse, at 
his approach, agreed that he should 
Settle the differences between them- 
selves and their opponents, and should 
himself become chief of Syraduse. 
Henceforth he neglected Geia, and 
Applied himself entirely to increase the 
iSiore powerful city ; and his measures 
for this purpose have, to a modem eye, 
the appearance of almost incredible 
Violence. He transported to Syracuse 
the whole population of Caniarina, and 
. more than half that of G«la ; and having 
induced to a surrender the Megarians of 
Sicily, he made citizens of Syracuse the 
rich and powerful men who had been 
the authors of the war, while the com- 
monalty were sold for slaves, on the ex- 
press condition that they were to be 
carried out ot Sicily. Yet they had 
borne him no ill will, and expected 
from him no evil ; but he seems to have 
been, by temper and policy, adverse to 
democracy j arid he probably was un- 
willing to mtroduce into his city men 
who, 6,dding little to its stren^ or 
ttches, wouM yet expect equality as 
citizens, and who might also bring into 
it the seeds of dissension, through en- 
ihities before existing with their richer 
countrymen. Such Seems the likeliest 
account of his motives ; but the trans- 
action was most unjust and cruel, and 
forms a deep stain on the memory of a 
chief whose administration was generally 
able, and, at least by policy, beneficent. 
Syracuse, however, prospered greatly 
tinder him, insomucn that when the 
ambassadors came to ask succour 
Against Persia, he offered 200 triremes, 
and a land force of 20,000 heavy armed 
foot, and 2000 horse, l>esides archers, 
;slingers, &c. He required, however, the 
tshiief command of the confederate forces, 
but afterwards lowered his demand, and 
offered to take it either by land or sea, 
"allowing the other to the Lacedaemo- 
irians. iThe proposal was refused, and 
lie did not join the leag^ue. . 



The Hiessalianl liad at first been 
willing to join the Grecian confederacy, 
provided their territory were defended ; 
and 10,000 heavy armed foot being sent 
into Thessaly were joined by the power- 
ful cavilry of that province. But the 
Gi^cian comtoanders, thinking them- 
selves unable to defend the passes, fell 
back on the southern districts, and the 
Thessalians not only submitted to the 
invader, but served him actively. The 
Greeks now chose for defence tne nar- 
row pass of Thermopylae, the only to- 
lerabliB outlet southward fi*om Thessaly : 
and here were posted rather more than 
6000 regular troops, under the Spartan 
king Leouidas,the brother of Cleomenes, 
to maintain the passage till the whole 
istrength of the different states could be 
sent out ; while the combined fleet of 
271 triremes, besides smaller vessels, 
was assembled in the neighbouring 
road of Artemisium in Euboea. Several 
attempts were made by the Persians to 
force the pass ; but they were always 
repulsed with great slaughter, the nar- 
row space not letting them profit by 
their numbers, and exposing them with- 
out defence or escape to the superior 
skill and steadiness of the Greeks, and 
the irresistible onset of their heavy 
phalanx. At length Xerxes was told 
t)f a path by which troops might be led 
across the mountains, and sending round 
k strong detachment to attack the 
Greeks in the rear, while his main army 
advanced on their front, he ensured 
their destruction. It was now impos- 
sible to stop the enemy, and an ordi- 
nary character would have thought it 
useless to sacrifice the lives of himself 
and his men, where no immediate mili- 
tary object worth the loss could be 
gained. But Leonidas saw that the 
greatest danger to Greece was in the 
terror occasioned by inequality of force, 
which disposed each state to seek its 
particular safety by deserting the com 
tnon cause, or at least to neglect the 
general defence in order to provide for 
that of its own territory. Nothing 
was so likely to obviate this as the 
eiithusiasm wnich might be excited by 
t great example of self-devotion ; and 
his resolution to give such an example 
was confirmed by an oracle declaring 
that either Sparta or her king must 
perish. Dismissing, therefore, the rest 
of his army to serve their country with 
better hope elsewhere, he retained the 
5 90 Spartans who were with him. The 
Thespians, in number 700, probably the 
2>2 
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yrhoLe force of the little commonwealth, 
declared themselves resolved to share 
his fate ; and he detained the 400 
Thebans against their will, as hostages 
for the doubtful faith of their country- 
men. The army would probably be 
more than doubled by the light- armed 
slaves and Helots, who, however, were 
of little value as soldiers. With this 
scanty force the Greeks advanced to 
meet the enem^, and fighting like men 
whose only object was to seU their Uves 
as dearly as possible, thev made vast 
slaughter, and had the advantsLge till 
the Persian detachment came up in their 
rear; they then retreated to a hillock, 
and fornun^ on the top, continued the 
struggle ; when their spears were broken 
fighting with their swords, and, if these 
failed, with their hands and teeth, till . 
the Spartans and Thespians were all 
slain to a man. The Thebans had been 
obliged to fight till their companions re- 
treated to the hillock, but then they sur- 
rendered in a body. This is well nigh 
the only occasion on which the petty state 
of Thespiae becomes conspicuous in 
histo^, whereas Thebes was long great 
and nourishing, and at one time the 
predominant power in Greece ; but all 
the bloody laurels of Thebes would be 
well exchanged for this one act of 
patriotic devotedness on the part of 
Thespise. 

When the Persian fleet appeared at 
Artemisium, many of the Greelcs, alarm- 
ed at its strength, had been inclined to 
retreat : but the Euboeans, not without 
the aid of bribery, persuaded them to 
remain. Themistocles, the Athenian ad- 
miral, received from the Euboeans 30 
talents, about 7000/., with part of which 
he brought over to his wishes the Lace- 
daemonian and Corinthian commanders, 
keeping the larger portion to himself. 
Three battles were fought with no deci- 
sive result, but generally in favour of 
the Greeks ; and the Athenians, who had 
at first supplied 127 ships out of 271, 
and afterwards added 53 more, won the 
highest praise in e\cery battle. Besides, 
the fleet of Xerxes, which had before 
suffered severely off Mount Pelion in 
Thessaly, was here again overtaken by 
a storm, which destroyed many vessels. 
But on hearing of the defeat at Thermo- 
pylae, the Grecian fleet was withdrawn, 
and the Persians took unresisted pos- 
session of Euboea. Before leaving the 
island, Themistocles erected stones at 
^ the watering-places, with inscrip- 



tions-reproving the lonians for assist- 
ing the mvaders of their mother coun- 
try, and calling on them either to desert 
the armament, or if that were impossi- 
ble, at least to be slack in their service. 
By this he hoped either to influence 
the conduct of the lonians, or, failing 
in this, at least to make them suspected, 
and thus to take from the enemy the 
effective service of an important part of 
his naval force. 

The Phocians were resolutely hostile 
to Xerxes, chiefly through hatred to 
the Thessalians ; and now the Persian 
armyadvancing through Phocis, with 
the Thessalians for guides, laid waste 
the country with fire and sword, till it 
entered Boeotia, where it was received 
as in a friendly land. A detachment 
was sent against Delphi, chiefly for the 
great wealth contained in the temple. 
Alarmed at its approach, the Delphians 
consulted the oracle what should be 
done with the sacred treasure, but the 
answer was that ttiey should not move 
it, for the god could protect his own. 
They then sent over their wives and 
children into Achaia, and themselves 
took shelter among the heights of Par- 
nassus, and in what was called the Cory- 
cian Cave. The Persians on their ap- 
proach were attacked with a violent storm 
and with rocks rolling down on them, 
and when they were thrown into con- 
sternation, the Delphians sallying forth 
completed their defeat, and pursued them 
with great slaughter towards Boeotia. 
Many prodigies are said to have hap- 
pened ; a report produced, as we may 
suppose, partly by the imagination both 
of the defenders and assstilants, excited 
by the reputed sanctity of the place, and 
partly by the arts of the priests employed 
for the encouragement of the one party 
and the intimidation of the other. The 
storm was probably natural, and the 
rolling down of rocks the act of the 
Delphians on the heights. 

The councils of Lacedsemon were di- 
rected by a spirit very different from 
that of Leonidas. Instead of advancing 
to the borders of Boeotia to protect their 
allies, the Peloponnesians were fortify- 
ing the isthmus, in the hope that them- 
selves might thus be preserved, though 
all the rest became a prey to the in- 
vader. If the Athenians had acted in a 
like temper of shortsighted selfishness, 
all Greece -would have been enslaved. 
They had alone repelled a former inva- 
sion, but the present was too powerful; 
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ftnd, nnable othenirise to sd.'^e the city, 
they would have made a separate peace. 
Deprived of the Athenian squadron, 
which was more than half the fleet, the 
Greeks would have been unable to keep 
the sea ; and either the defence of the 
isthmus must have been ^ven up and 
the troops dispersed to their respective 
cities, when there would have been no 
army to oppose the Persians in the 
field ; or else the cities would have been 
successively taken by the fleet of Asia, 
while the best part of the population 
was absent. But the Athenians, when 
they found that, in consequence of the 
desertion of their allies, they could not 
preserve their city unless by submission, 
immediately resolved to abandon it. The 
fleet from Artemisium was assembled at 
Salamis to assist in their removal ; their 
wives, children, and servants were trans- 
ported to Salamis, Troezen, and ^gina, 
while the able-bodied men were mostly 
serving in the ships ; a few only were left 
behind, principally poor men, who were 
unable to support themselves in a 
foreign state, and some who con- 
ceived the wooden wall in the oracle 
to be spoken of the Acropolis. The 
Persians advanced on Athens, after 
burning Thespise and Plataea : they en- 
tered the city, but the few Athenians in 
the Acropolis made an obstinate defence, 
rejecting all the offers held out by the 
Peisistratidae to induce their surrender. 
At length, with great difficulty, the cita- 
del was taken and burnt, and the de- 
fenders slaughtered. 

This news alarmed the Greeks in 
Salamis so much, that many of the 
commanders were about to make a 
hasty flight without awaiting the gene- 
ral determination ; and the rest being 
assembled in a council of war, it was 
resolved to retreat to the Isthmus, and 
there expect the enemy. As Themis- 
tocles was returning to his ship, he was 
met by Mnesiphilus, an Athenian officer, 
who, on hearing the issue of the con- 
ference, excMmed that Greece was lost 
if such a counsel were adopted ; for 
the allies, if now allowed to retreat, 
could no longer be kept togjether, but 
would be scattered to their several 
cities. The suggestion falling in with 
the opinion of Themistocles, induced 
him to return to the Spartan Eurybiades 
who commanded in chief, and pressing 
on him with many additions the argu- 
ments of Mnesiphilus, he persuaded 
him to call back the council. He now 
urged the commanders to remain, botU 



on account of th6 advantage which the 
narrow Strait of Salamis gave to th^ 
Greeks, inferior as well in the speed as in 
the number of their ships ; and also be- 
cause by so doing they would preserve 
Megara, Salamis, and ^^na, with the 
Athenian women and children deposited 
in the latter places. When he found them 
still obstinate, he declared that the Athe- 
nians, if their feelings and interests after 
all they had done were so little re- 
garded, would abandon the armament, 
and taking on board their families 
would seek a settlement elsewhere. 
This threat prevailed, and it was a^eed 
to remain ; but at the approach of the 
enemy the Peloponnesians again were 
eager to depart and provide for the 
defence of their own territories; on 
whifh Themistocles, to prevent th© 
mischiefs he foresaw, and partly, also, 
witti the double policy which marked his 
character, to secure to himself, in case 
of defeat, an interest with the con- 
querors, sent private information to the 
hostile commanders of the flight which 
was meditated by the Greeks, and ad- 
vised them to guard against it by occu- 
pying both ends of the strait between 
Salamis and the main land. 

Aristeides was an Athenian, of sin- 
gular fame for integrity. He had been 
opposed in politics to Themistocles, 
through whose influence he had been 
condemned to the tempof ary banishment 
called ostracism, from a Greek word 
signifying a piece of earthenware, on 
which the votes were written on such 
occasions; an infliction imputing no 
crime and conveying no reproach, but 
merely devised as a safeguard to the 
democracy against excessive influence 
or popularity in any citizen, however ac- 
quired. The only source, from which 
a dangerous ascendency could arise to 
Aristeides, was the unbounded reverence 
paid to his virtues ; but this was enough 
to produce his ostracism, when urged on 
a jealous people by his able and unscru- 
pulous opponent. He was now in ^giria, 
and hearing that the Persians were pre- 
paring to beset both ends of the strait of 
Salamis, he made his way to that island, 
and calling out Themistocles from the 
coAcil where the debate on retreat was 
stil]^ending, he told him what had 
taken place. Many of the commanders 
disbelieved his tidings, till they were 
confirmed by a^ Tenian ship (from 
Tenos, an island in the ^Egean) which 
deserted from the enemy ; and since 
flight was impossible, all prepared for 
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l>&ttle. Themisipd^ iiad tangbt bMi 
squadron an improved system of tactic^. 
$yery trireme was armed with a strong 
iron beak projecting from it^ stem; 
and its most effective attack was to 
strike with its head on the enemy*8 
broadside ; the next to render his vessel 
unmanageable by dashing away some of 
his oars. It had been usual to grapple 
and endeavour to board, so that the ac- 
tion had been decided by the soldiers on 
the deck : but Themistocles taught the 
Athenians to depend on the manage- 
ment of the vessel, and therefore, to 
lighten it, he diminished its complement 
of soldiers. With the morning the 
Persians advanced in the confidence of 
superior force, and only anxious to 
prevent the escape of their enemies : 
they had considerably more than 1 000 
triremes, while the Greeks had but 378, 
of which 180 were Athenian. The 
whole Persian army, with Xerxes at its 
head, was drawn up on the Attic shore 
to view the engagement 

The action commenced with the ar- 
rival of an iEginetan galley chased by 
the Persians. The Greeks advanced 
to support it ; but on coming front to 
front with the vast multitude of hostile 
vessels, there was a general movement 
of fear, and all the captains hung back 
except the Athenian Ameinias, the bro- 
ther of iEschylus the poet, who was 
himself also distinguished m the battle. 
Ameinias dashed forward and grappled 
with a Phoenician vessel ; the rest pressed 
on to aid him ; and thus, acconiing to 
the Athenian account, the fight was be- 
gun. The i£ginetans, on the other hand, 
said that their ship commenced the en* 
gagement; an assertion, perhaps, not 
really inconsistent with the claim of the 
Athenians, if we suppose that, when the 
^ginetan galley was hard pressed* 
Ameinias pushing forward to its rescue 
enabled it to turn on its pursuers. Both 
stories admitted the wavering of the 
Greeks, and the u$ginetans related a 
fnarvel as the cause of its removal ; for 
they said that, at the doubtiul moment^ 
a female figure had appeared in the ij.ir, 
and a voice had been heard by aU to give 
the word for attack, crying " How long 
for shame will ye back your vessels ?" 
The onset of the Greeks was steady and 
orderly, in spite of their passing hesi- 
tation : whereas, in the Asiatic fleet, pre- 
sumption had bred carelessness* and 
parelessness confusion. Notwithstand- 
ing the great disparity of force, the 
Crreeks were completely victorious^ i^4 



tbe boftik amfLmeoi 9ts vvia^ '0« 

this day, the JEginetans were judged to 
havQ won the first praise, thQ Athenians 
tbe second. (B. 0. 480.) 

The destruction of his fleet struck 
Xerxes vfith dismav» and produced in 
him an eager wish to escape in any 
manner from a campaign which wag 
vow becoming troublesome and danger- 
ous. Mardonius saw that he would 
gladly hsten to any proposal that would 
facilitate his return. He was aware 
that without a fleet the war might pro- 
bably be tedious, in which case the im- 
mense bulk of the present army would 
be oiJy an incumbrance, from the diffi- 
cultjr of subsisting it Besides, his 
ambition was flattered with the idea of 
becoming the conqueror of GreepQ, 
while he feared that, if he now returned, 
he might be made answerable for the 
ill success of the expedition he had ad" 
vised. He therefore proposed to Xerxes 
to return into Asia with the body of the 
army, leaving himself with 300,000 of 
the best troops, to complete the con- 
quest of Greece. Xerxes assented, an?l 
Uie army having retired into Boeotia, 
Mardonius made his selection, and then, 
accompanying the king into Thessaly, 
there parted from him, leaving him ip 
pursue his march towards Asia, whilp 
himself prepared to winter in Thessaly 
and Macedonia. 

The remnant of the Persis^n fleet 
having been pursued as far as the island 
Andros, in the iSgean, Themistocles 
proposed to continue the chase, and 
then to sail to the Hellespont and de- 
stroy the bridge ; Eurybiades opposed 
him, on th^ ground that there was dan- 
ger lest the Persians, being rendered 
desperate, might yet be successful ; and 
the Peloponnesians generally agreeing 
with Eurybiades, thejproposal was re- 
jected. Qn this, Tnemistodes per- 
suaded the Athenians, who had been 
most eager for pursuit, to ax^quiesce ; 
while he took advantage of the incident 
to secure to himself, in case of banish- 
ment, a refuge in Persia, by sending a 
secret messenger to Xerxes, to inform 
him of the plan which had been pro- 
posed, and to say that Themistocles, 
through friendship to him, had pro- 
cured its rejection. The fleet then pro- 
ceeded to levy contributions from the 
Grecian islands, which had Joined in the 
armament of the invader: when The- 
mistocles abused the power resulting tp 
him from the large squadron he com- 
man4ed and from the g^eral admiri^ 
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iioia gii^en to hi^ al^Ute ^ ft^rvic^^bj^- 
exacting largp bribes from m^iny of thq 
i^ands, as the price of his influence 
epciployed to avert from tbem the ven- 
geance of the confederacy. The Per- 
sian fleet, now 300 ships strong, with 
the lonians, took its station at 3amos, 
to prevent the revolt of Ionia. The 
Greeks returned to -ffigina, where, re- 
ceiving ambassadors who solicited their 
assistance to liberate Ionia, they pro- 
ceeded as far as Delos, and there stopt, 
themselves being afraid to approach 
nearer to Asia, as the Persians were tp 
come nearer than Samos to Greece. 

Mardonius, when he parted fron^ 
Xerxes, had detached 60,000 men under 
Artabazus, a noble Persian, to protect 
the retreat. Artabazus having attended 
the king as far as the Hellespont, on 
his return undertook the reduction of 
Pallene, a peninsula on the Macedo- 
nian coast, which had revolted on 
learning the battle of Salamis and the 
retreat of Xerxes. Here the se?. having 
retired and left the sands bare for a 
considerable space, he attempted to 
pass over them into the peninsula ; but a 
large proportion of his soldiers perished 
by the sudden return of the waters, and 
he was obliged to lead the remnant 
ink) Thessaly to Mardonius. 

In the spring, the first important 
measure of Mardonius was an attempt 
to detach the Athenians from the con- 
federacy of which their vigour and pub- 
lic spirit had been hitherto the soul. 
He Knew ths^t if he could gain them, 
the Persians would at once recover the 
command of the sea : and having this, 
when every city was liable separately 
to be attacked by the fleet, it was vain 
to think that an army could be held 
together capable of opposing his own. 
He chose for his ambassador, Alexan- 
der, the king of Macedonia, who was 
grevigusly connected by the bond of 
ospitality with the Athenians ; and em- 
powered him to offer them independ- 
ence and the friendslnp of the king, 
with the rebuilding of their temples, thq 
complete restoration of their territory, 
and the addition of any which they might 
wish to possess. The power of Persia, 
the past sufferings of Athens, the pro- 
bability that it would in any future Per- 
sian invasion be again the first to suffer, 
its experience how little aid was to be 
expected from the selfish timidity of its 
Peloponnesian allies, were considera- 
tions which might probably incline it tQ 
fbe acceptance of terms so ^iavantageous. 



Tl)e L^fdapt^Qmans foo|c the ala^* 
and sent ambassadors to Athensl to 
remind that people that mej wer^ t^e 
principal cause of the war, to conjur^ 
them to be tcue to thelib^y of Greece, 
^nd' to offer, in consideration of ihii 
waste already made in the property of 
the Athenian^, to ipaintain in Pelopon- 
nesus, while the contest should last, thei^ 
wives and such of their slaves as wer9 
useless in war. The reply of the Athe^ 
nians was to 4>lexander a firm biit tem« 
perate refusal ; to the LacedflBmonians^ 
a declaration that they would pursue 
the war upon theiir own resources, with-r 
out trespassing on others, together with 
a request that the Lacedsemonian^ 
vfould be ready to march into Bceotia, 
to save them u-om a second capture of 
their city. 

On learning tl^ rejection of his pro« 
posals, Mardonius straightway adr 
vanced on Athens. The Athenians ro- ^ 
mained in the city as long as they hopei) 
to be joined bv their a&ies ; but when 
Mardonius haa arrived in Bceotia and 
no aid was near, they passed over into 
Salamis, and left him the empty citif^ 
which he occupied, and then sent ames 
senger to Salamis, bearing the sam^ 
offers which had been brought by Alex? 
ander. Ill used as they had been, th^ 
Athenians were true to Greece. ThQ 
only man who ventured to advise cpmr 
pliance was Lycidas, a counsellor ; an4 
it is painful to relate that, as a whol$ 
people can seldom be roused to deeds 
of heroic and devoted patriotism, with* 
out an excitement too violent to allow 
them, when inflamed bv a suspicion 
of treason, to listen to the voice of hu* 
manity, or even of justice, the enraged 
multitude stoned Lycidas to death, while 
the women crowded unbidden to his 
house, and inflicted a like venseanc^ 
on his wife and children. The law of 
nations was, however, respited on this 
occasion, and the messenger dismissed 
unhurt. Ambassadors ^ere sent t0 
the Lacedaemonians to complain that 
succours were withhelc(, to remind them 
of the offers of Mardonius, and tp 
threaten that the Athenians, if unan- 
sisted, would provide for themselvef 
alone. The Lacedsemonians wers 
quietly celebrating the Hyacinthia, one 
of their great annual festivals ; and Bi. 
the same time were, with the other Pelp- 
ponnesians, completing the fortification 
of the Isthmus. The apbassadoni 
made their complaint to the ephori, bui 
the answer i^as put off from d(iy t9 
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day. " I cannot tell," says Herodotus, 
•• why, on the arrival of Alexander at 
Athens, they were very anxious that 
the Athenians should not join with the 
Mede, but now made no account of it ; 
unless because the Isthmus was now 
fortified, and they thought they had no 
need of the Athenians ; whereas, when 
Alexander came into Attica, the walls 
were unfinished, and they were la- 
bouring in great fear of the Per- 
sians." On the tenth day, however, it 
was suggested to the ephori, that all 
their fortifications would be a vain de- 
fence to Peloponnesus if the enemy had 
the fleet of Athens, to transport his 
army. The hint struck them, and fear 
effected what justice and honour ought 
to have done: 5000 Spartans were de- 
spatched that night, and when, on the 
following morning, the ambassadors 
came to make their last indignant re- 
monstrance, they were told that tiie 
succours were already on their march. 

Mardonius being informed by the 
Argians, who were secretly in his in- 
terest, that the Lacedaemonians were in 
motion, withdrew his army into Boeotia, 
for the sake of engaging near the friendly 
city of Thebes, and m a more level 
country, and therefore more favourable 
to his cavalry. Before leaving Athensj 
he burnt and demolished what remained 
of the city. The Athenians crossed 
irom Salamis, and the confederate army 
being assembled at Eleusis, advanced 
to ErythraB, on the border of Boeotia, 
where it took up a position on the roots 
of mount Cithaeron. The heavy-armed 
troops of the Grecian army amounted 
to 38,000, of whom the Lacedaemonians 
contributed 1 0,000. Of these 5000 were 
Spartans, firom the city, each of whom 
was attended by seven light- armed He- 
lots. In the rest of the army it is com- 
puted that to each heavy- armed soldier 
there was one light- armed attendant. 
Besides, there were 1800 light-armed 
Thespians, the remaining strength of 
that little state, all its heavy-armed 
troops having fallen at Thermopylae, 
and those who remained being probably 
the poorer citizens, who were unable to 
purchase the full armour, or to main- 
tain' themselves in distant warfare. 
"With these the entire numbers were 
nearly 110,000. The army was led by 
Pausanias, the Spartan commander, 
who was cousin and guardian to tbe 
minor king Pleistarchus, the son of 
Leonidas. The Athenian force of 8000 
heavy-armed was led by Aristeides, 



Mardonius*s army consisted of 300,000 
Asiatics and about 50,000 Greeks. 

The first attack was made by the Per- 
sian cavalry, who continually riding up 
in small parties, discharged their arrows 
and retired, annoying the Greeks with- 
out any retaliation. The Megariains 
being placed in the most exposed part 
of the line, sent to Pausamas to say 
that they could no longer maintain their 
ground, and a picked band of 300 Athe- 
nians volunteered to relieve them. They 
took with them some archers, a service 
which the Athenians cultivated with an 
attention and success unusual in Greece ; 
and soon after their arrival, Masistius, 
the general of the Persian cavalry, his 
horse being wounded with an arrow, 
was dismounted and killed. All the 
horse now making a desperate charge 
forced back the 300, till the rest coming 
up to support the Athenians, they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. The 
army was encouraged by this success, 
but its present position was inconve- 
nient, particularly for want of water, 
and it was resolved to move into the 
territory of Plataea. A dispute arose be- 
tween the Athenians and the Tegeans, 
for the post of honour at the extremity 
of the left wing; but it was prevented 
firom proceeding to extremity by the 
wise moderation of the Athenian com- 
manders, who still maintaining their 
claim of right, professed themsebres 
willing, nevertheless, to take their place 
wherever the Lacedaemonians might 
appoint. The Lacedaemonians decided 
in their favour, placing them at the ex- 
tremity of the left wing, and the Tegeans 
in the right, next to themselves. 

Mardonius now drew up his army 
according to the advice of the Thebans, 
opposing the Persians to the Lacedae- 
monians and Tegeans, the Boeotians and 
other Greeks in nis service to the Athe- 
nians, and to the other bodies that oc- 
cupied the centre, the Medes and the 
rest of the Asiatics. The soothsayers 
on each side predicted success to the 
party which received the attack ; in 
compliance probably with the policy of 
the commanders, each of whom being 
posted on ground advantageous to him- 
self, was unwilling to leave it and enter 
on that which had been chosen by his 
adversary. Ten days were spent in in- 
action, except that the Persian horse 
were harassing the Greeks, and, latterly, 
intercepting their convoys ; but on the 
eleventn, Mardonius growing impatient, 
called a council of war, and resolved* 
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against the opinion'^ of Artabftzus, to 
attack the Greeks on the following day. 
The same night, Alexander the Mace- 
donian, riding alone and secretly to the 
Athenian encampment, asked to speak 
to the commanders, and gave them no- 
tice of the resolution taken. 

Pausanias being informed of this by 
the Athenian generals, proposed a 
change in the order of battle, by which 
the Athenians should be opposed to the 
Persians, of whose mode of fighting 
they alone had experience, while in their 
place the Lacedaemonians should act 
against the Boeotians and other Grecian 
auxiliaries. The Athenians readily con- 
sented, and the troops began to move 
while the mom was breaking ; but Mar- 
donius made a counter-movement of 
his Greek and Persian troops, and the 
Lacedaemonians desisted from their 
purpose when they saw that it was 
known. Mardonius sent a herald to 
reproach them with their fear, and then 
commenced the action with his horse, 
who harassed the Greeks severely, and 
filled up the spring from which their 
water had been supplied. TTie Greeks 
now suffered both from the attacks of 
the cavalry, and from the want of 
water and food, their convoys being cut 
off: and it was resolved to proceed at 
night to a position nearer Platsea, [where 
water abounded, and the ground was 
less favourable to horse. Accordingly 
in the night the army was moved, but 
the Greeks of the centre had been so 
disheartened by the attacks of the ca- 
vahy, that instead of taking up the 
appointed position, they fled to the city 
of Plataea. There remained on the one 
wing the Lacedaemonians ( 1 0,000 heavy- 
armed), and the Tegeans (1500) ; on the 
other the Athenians (8000), with the 
Platseans (600), who always accompa- 
nied them, and who had carried their 
zeal so far that, though an inland people, 
they helped to man the Athenian ships 
at Artemisium. Including the light- 
armed, those who stood their ground 
were, of the Lacedaemonians and Te- 
geans 53,000, of the Athenians and 
Platseans about 1 7,200. The march of 
the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans was 
delayed by the obstinacy of Amompha- 
retus, a Spartan officer, who viewing 
the intended movement as a flight, long 
refused to join in it. The day was 
dawning, and the Lacedaemonians, 
through fear of the horse, proceeded 
over the roots of Cithaeron. The Athe- 
nians, who had waited for the move- 



ment of their allies, went bv the plain; 
Mardonius, on seeing the (Greeks, as it 
seemed, reb-eating, was filled with ex- 
ultation, and immediately led the Per- 
sians after them, while the other Asiatics 
followed tumultuously, thinking the day 
won. The Lacedaemonians, on the ap- 
proach of the cavalry, sent to the Athe- 
nians for assistance, begging that if 
they were unable to come, they would 
at least send the archers ; but the Athe- 
nians, when preparing to comply with 
the summons, were prevented by the 
attack of the Greeks in the Persian 
service. 

The battle was now joined on both 
sides. The Persians fought with great 
bravely j but neither bravery nor vast 
superiority in numbers could compensate 
their inferiority in arms and discipline, 
and they were at length defeated with 
great slaughter, Mardonius being killed. 
The other Asiatics fled immediately, 
when they saw the Persians broken. 
Of the Grecian auxiliaries, opposed to 
the Athenians, many were slack in their 
exertions as not being hearty in the 
cause ; but the Boeotians, who formed 
the strongest body, were zealous for the 
success of Mardonius, and they fought 
long and hard before they wete de- 
feated. The Boeotians fled towards 
Thebes, the Asiatics to their entrenched 
camp, their flight being: in some degree 
protected by the Asiatic and Boeotian 
cavalry. On hearing that their friends 
were victorious, the Greeks of the centre 
returned in haste and disorder to the 
field, and the Megarians and Phlia- 
sians going by the plain were charged 
and broken with considerable loss by 
some Theban horse. 

The fugitives who escaped into the 
camp were in time to close the gates 
and man the walls against the Lacedae- 
monians and Tegeans ; and the assail- 
ants being unskilled in the attack of 
fortifications, they made a successful 
defence till the arrival of the Athenians, 
who went about the work more skilfuDy, 
and soon gained entrance. The pas- 
sions of the Greeks were inflamed to 
the utmost by long distress and danger, 
and no mercy was shown. Of the 
300,000 men who were left with Mar- 
donius, 40,000 had been led from the 
field by Artabazus when it first became 
evident that the Persians were losing 
the battle ; but of the others not 3000 
are said to have survived the battle and 
the subsequent massacre. The mind 
revolt? from such sweeping destruction. 
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the deliverance of a great people from 
unprincipled as:gression. It were indeed 
to be wished that an outraged nation 
would remember mercy in the moment 
of venj^eance, and refrain from need- 
lessly visiting on the miserable tools of 
despotism the crimes of their employers. 
But though such magnanimous huma- 
nity maybe sometimes taught by reason 
and religion to an individual, it cai^ 
never be expected from a body of mepj 
and least of all from men flushed with 
victory, and burning with all the fierce 
passions necessarily engendered in a 
bloody struggle for life or death, how- 
ever just and holy the motive of the fray. 
Few victories are free from the stam 
of unnecessary bloodshed, even when 
won by mere professional soldiers, un- 
provoked by personal wrongs, and care- 
less of the quarrel in which it pleases 
their rulers to employ them. The Athe- 
nians were men whose houses had been 
burnt, and whose families had suifered 
all the evils of a sudden emigration, 
while any who remained behind were 
undistinguishinglv slaughtered. The 
other Greeks, if they had not endured it, 
had lived in fear of the like treatment at 
the hands of enemies whose warfare was 
habitually merciless. Assuredly, there- 
fore, it is not a subject of wonder, or of 
harsh and unmitigated reproach, if the 
cruelties of the Persian soldiery were 
retaliated in kind. 

Artabazus arrived in safety at Bv- 
lEantium* on the Bosporus, whence he 
passed into Asia ; but not without many 
of his followers being cut ojff by the 
Thracians, and many dropping on the 
way through fatigue and hunger. Mean-? 
while the army of the Grecian con- 
federacy marched against Thebes, and 
compelled that city to purchase its 
safety by delivering up the principal 
authors of its defection from the com- 
mon cause, who were sent to Corinth by 
Pausanias, and there put to death. 

Another battle was fought in Asia 
on the same day with that of Plataea. 
TTie Samians, wfthout the knowledge of 
their tyrant or the Persians, had sent 
messengers to invite the Grecian fleet 
at Delos to pass over to Ionia, assuring 
the commanders of their superiority to 
the Persian force in those seas, and of 
the disposition of the lonians to revolt 
The Greeks complied ; and on their ap- 
proach the Persian leaders, feeling them- 
selves too weak tor a sea-fight, sent away 
. • Bymatium, t^e modem Constanti&ople. : 



the Fho&nieiaa ihips, ancl brmgingtht 

others to the promontory of Mycale» 
near Miletus, where the land army was 
encamped, drew them upon the beach, ai| 
easy thing with the light vessels used in 
incient war, and surrounded them with 
a rampart. The chief commander Qf th^ 
Greeks was Leotychides, a Spartan of 
one of the royal houses. On arriving, he 
repeated, with a similar double purpose, 
the stratagem of Themistodes at Arte- 
misium. Sailing; along the shore h^ 
made proclamation by a herald to the 
lonians, bidding them reniember that 
the Greeks were fighting for tlieir liberty^ 
The Persians were already jealous of tha 
Samians, because they had ransomed 
and sent home some Athenian prisoners : 
and their suspicions being strengthene4 
and made more general by the procla- 
mation, they disarmed the Samians, and 
sent the Milesians to guard the passes* 
under pretence of profiting by their 
knowledge of the country, but really to 
remove t^em from the camp. ThQ 
Athenians advancing along the beach 
commenced the action, followed by th^ 
Corinthians, Trcezenians, and Sicyoni- 
ans. After some hard fighting they 
drove the enemy to his entrenchments, 
and then forced the inclosure, on which 
the mass of the army fled, the Persians 
only still resisting. It was not till nowr 
that the Lacedaemonians came up, hav- 
ing been impeded by steep and brokeq 
^ound. On seeing the Greeks prevail- 
ing, the Samians, though unarmed, did 
what they could in their favour, and th© 
other lonians followed their example, 
and sided with the Greeks. The Mile- 
sians, who had been sent to guard the 
passes by the Persians, turned against 
them and slaughtered the fugitives. AU 
Ionia now revolted. The fleet proceeded 
to Samos, where a consultation wa) 
held on the fate of that country. It 
could not protect itself unassisted, and 
its defence was a burden the Greeks were 
loth to support. The Peloponnesians 
proposed to remove the inhabitants, and 
settle them on the lands of those states 
that had joined the common enemy : but 
the Athenians were averse to the deso- 
lation of Ionia, and jealous of the inter- 
ference of others with their colonies ; and 
when they urged the reception of the 
lonians into me confederacy, the Pelo- 
ponnesians gave way, and the Samians» 
Chians, and other islanders who had 
joined the fleet, were admitted. 
. The fleet now sailed to the Hellespont 
tQ destroy the bridge, but found it 
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I Pidoponnesians returned hom^, while 

I the Athenians remained and formed the 

! siege of Sestos on the Hellespont, where 

] the Persians from all the other towns of 

i ttie Chersonese had collected. The siege 

! was continued till the Persians were 

reduced to the extremity of famine, and 

i then they escaped by night out of the 

place, but many were slain or taken in 

the pursuit. The Athenians having 

deared the Chersonese of the invaders, 

returned home. 

Immediately after the battle of Pla- 
taea, the Athenian people had begun to 
bring back their families and to rebuild 
their city and ramparts. But the jea- 
lousy excited in the Peloponnesians by 
the power and spirit which Athens had 
displayed, was far stronger than their 
gratitude for what it had done and suf- 
^red in the common cause. An em* 
bassy arrived from Peloponnesus to 
urge the Athenians not to go on with 
the fortifications, but rather, as far as 
in them lay, to demolish the walls of all 
other cities out of Peloponnesus, that 
the enemy, if he again returned, might 
have no strong place to fix his head 
quarters in, as recently in Thebes. If 
the demand had been complied with, 
i Athens would have become entirely 
subject to Lacedaemon. At the same 
time it was dangerous to refuse, since, 
from the past conduct of Lacedaemon, 
there was little ground to expect that 
gratitude would prevent it from any 
action prompted by jealousy or ambi- 
tion ; whUe it was vain to hope that the 
I military force of Athens, always inferior 
to that of Lacedaemon, and now further 
weakened by the number of citizens 
absent with the fleet, would be able to 
maintain itself without the aid of walls 
against the united strength of Pelopon- 
nesus. In this difficulty Themistodes 
advised them immediately to send away 
the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, to 
raise up the walls with the utmost pos- 
sible celerity, men, women, and children 
a^ joining in the work ; and chusing 
himself and some others as ambassadors 
to Lacedaemon, to send him thither at 
once, but to detain his colleagues tUl 
the walls had attained a sufficient height 
for defence. He was accordingly sent 
to Lacedaemon, where he put off his 
audience from day to day, excusing 
l^imself by saying that he waited for 
his colleagues, who were daily expected> 
and wondered that they were not come. 
.]gut when reports anrived that the walls 



were gtuamg htigbt, b^ bade the m^ 
gistrates not trust tp rumour, but senil 
some competent persons to examine. 
They sent accordingly, and at th« 
same time Themistodes secretly di- 
reqted the Athenians to detain liie La- 
cedaemonian commissioners, but with 
the least possible show of compulsion, 
till himself and his colleagues should 
return. The latter were now arrived, 
sud brought news that the walls had 
gained the height required: and The- 
mistodes declared to the Lacedaemo- 
nians that Athens was already suffici- 
ently fortified, and that henceforth if the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies had 
anything to propose, they must do it as 
to persons able to jud^e both of th^ 
common interest and their own; that 
when it seemed best to abandon the 
city, the Athenians had determined and 
done it for themselves, and that in the 
deliberations of the confederaojr they 
had appeared in judgment inferior to 
none; that they thought it best for 
themselves and for all, that their city 
should be fortified, since there could be 
no equality nor freedom of debate on 
the concerns of the alliance, without 
such an approach to equality in deten-r 
sive means as mi^ht ensure to each a 
certain d<^ee of mdependence and se^ 
curity. The Lacedaemonians were se^ 
creUy mortified at their failure, and 
probably not the less so from the con- 
sciousness that the attempt had been ao 
unhandsome one ; but their discontent 
did not break out openly, and the am- 
bassadors on each part went hdme un? 
questioned. 

The following year Pausanias being 
appointed to command the confederate 
fleet, reduced most of Cyprus, and then 
proceeding to the Bosporus besieged 
and took Byzantium from the Persians. 
But his mind was drunk wit^ glory and 
power, and he now aspired to hold under 
Per-sia the dominion of Greece. He fan 
voured the escape of the prisoners taken 
in Byzantium, and with them he sent a 
letter to Xerxes, in which he asked his 
daughter in marriage, and promised to 
effect the subjugation of Greece. On re- 
ceiving a favourable answer his pride 
swelled yet higher, and led him to con- 
duct not moreprofligatdy arrogant than 
absurdly impolitic. He assumed the 
Median dress and mode of life, and took 
a body-guard of Medes and Egyptians ; 
and he daily treated the allies with ex- 
travagant haughtiness and severity, in^ 
somue^ that the Ippiajis ahready j^- 
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ferring as leaden the Athenians, their 
Idnsmen and most active - liberators, 
now urged them to take the command, 
and, if necessair, to resist Pausanias. 
At tMs crisis rausanias was called 
home under a char^ of treason, and 
forthwitii the whole fleet, excepting the 
Peloponnesians, took the Athenians for . 
leaders. Dorcis was sent out to replace 
Pausanias, but the allies refusing him 
obedience, he withdrew with his squa- 
dron from the fleet : and the Lacedse- 
monians acquiesced the more readily in 
the change, from weariness of the war, 
from fear lest their officers should, 4ike 
Pausanias, be corrupted into disobedi- 
ence to the laws, and from holding the 
Athenians equal to the command and 
now friendly to themselves. This be- 
ginning of Athenian ascendency took 
place in the year B. C. 477. (Chnton'sx 
Fast. Hdlen.) 

Pausanias, on his return, being ac- 
quitted of the charge, but not reinstated 
in his command, went out again without 

Eublic authority, pretending a wish to 
e present on the scene of action, but 
really purposing to carry on his practices 
with Persia. But fresh information ar- 
riving against him, the ephori again re- 
called him, and he obeyed, trusting for 
security to money and friends. There 
were sfrong grounds of suspicion, but 
not proof enough to procure the con- 
demnation of a man of high rank and 
pure Spartan blood, says the historian ; 
implying, apparently, that against a 
meaner man slighter proofs might have 
sufficed. Complete evidence was at 
length supplied. A slave entrusted by 
Pausanias with a letter to Persia, was 
alarmed by observing that no former 
messenger had ever returned. He 
opened the letter, and found that it di- 
rected his death ; and he immediately 
carried it to the ephori, who not yet 
being fully satisfied with the proof, con- 
trive with him a plan through which 
they overheard an avowal of the treason 
from the mouth of Pausanias himself. 
They now proceeded to arrest Pausa- 
nias, but he being forewarned, took 
refuge in a building belonging to the 
temple of Minerva, called the Brazen 
House. The sanctity of the place for- 
bade them to force him out or kill him 
there, but they walled him in and let 
him perish by hunger. They were not, 
however, thought to have preserved 
themselves by the evasion from the guilt 
of sacrilege. 
The lAcedsemonians sent ambassa- 



dors to Athens to declare that they had 
found evidence imiplicatingThemistocles 
in the treason of Pausanias. It seems 
very unlikely that he should really have 
concurred in it. but not improbable, con- 
sidering his intriguing character, that 
he may, to serve some purpose of his 
own, have tampered with Pausanias in 
a manner that might countenance the 
suspicion. He was now banished by 
ostracism and living at Argos, and hi- 
ther Athenian and Lacedaemonian com- 
missioners went together to arrest him. 
He fled at their approach, and went 
to Corcyra ; and thence he was conveyed 
to the opposite continent by the Corcy- 
rseans, who owed him kindness, but 
feared to protect him. Whithersoever 
he went, ne was followed by those who 
were sent to apprehend him, till he was 
obliged to commit himself to the gene* 
rosity of a personal enemy, Admetus, 
the king of tne Molossians. Admetus 
being absent, Themistocles addressed 
himself to his wife, and was instructed 
by her to take her child in his arms and 
seat himself on the hearth, as the most 
prevailing manner of supplication. On 
the return of Admetus, ne declared who 
he was, and prayed that if, in the as- 
sembly of the Athenians, he had spoken 
anything against the interest of Admetus, 
it'might not be visited upon him in his ba- 
nishment: " For he was now an easy prey 
to any one much weaker than Admetus ; 
but a generous spirit would only avenge 
itself on its equals, and in equal contest** 
The Molossian prince was moved, and 
received him to hospitality ; and when 
he was demanded by the messengers of 
Athens and Lacedsemon, he would not 
give him up, though he did not venture 
to retain him. Themistocles wished to 
go to Asia, and he was sent by Adme- 
tus to the Macedonian port of Pydna, 
where he embarked in a trading vessel 
bound to Ionia. He was driven by cross 
winds to the island of Naxos, where an 
Athenian armament was besieging the 
city. (B.C. 466. See the next chapter). 
In this emergency he made himself 
known to the master of the ship, and 
threatened that, if taken, he would de- 
clare to the Athenians that the master 
had knowingly carried him for the sake 
of gain. The only means of safety, he 
said, was, that none should quit the ves- 
sel; and if in this the master would 
comply with him, he should be largely 
rewarded. Accordingly, the vessel was 
kept in the offing for a day and a night, 
and then, as soon as the weather al- 
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lowed, it proceeded to Ephesus. On- 
arriving in Asia, Themistocles wrote to. 
the king Artaxerxes, the son and suc- 
cessor of Xerxes, beginning his letter 
thus : — ** I, Themistocles, come to 
.thee, who have done thy house most 
ill of all the Greeks, while I was of 
necessity repelling the invasion of thy 
father ; but yet more good, when I was 
in safety and his return was endan-- 
gered." He mentioned the warning 
he gave before the battle of Salamis of 
the intended flight of the Greeks, and 
the breaking of the bridge, which at 
the time he professed to have prevented : 
declared that he was able to do great 
service to the king, and was now ex- 
pelled for friendship to him ; and said, 
that at the year's end he would in per- 
son explain the purpose of his coming. 
The kmg bade him do so, and after a 
year spent in learning the Persian lan- 
guage and manners, he went to Susa, 
and was there received into the highest 
favour, as well on account of his repu- 
tation and the ability which appeared in 
his discourse, as for the promises he 
, made of reducing Greece under the 
Persian yoke. The revenues of three 
cities were assigned for his support, and 
he lived in great splendour till he fell 
sick and died, according to some ; ac- 
cording to others, he poisoned himself 
when Artaxerxes was preparing an in- 
vasion of Greece, whether from con- 
scious inability to fulfil his promises, or 
from unwillingness to assist in enslaving 
the country he had preserved. It is 
said that he directed his bones to be 
carried to Attica, and secretly buried, 
since the laws forbade the interment 
there of one banished for treason. He 
left an unequalled reputation for readi- 
ness, decision, and rectitude of judg- 
ment, fertility of resource and acuteness 
in conjecture, for foresight of the good 
and evil results of every measure, and 
for eloquence in enforcing his conclu- 
sions.' Had he joined to these high 
powers of mind a clear integrity and 
singleness of purpose, his fame would 
have been purer, and his latter days 
perhaps more happy. It is true ms 
double policy served him well in secur- 
ing so splendid an asylum in Asia, but a 
more straightforward line of conduct 
might have prevented his exile. In all 
his exertions for the good of his country 
he endeavoured at the same time to pro- 
mote his private profit, and to keep up 
an interest with the: public enemy, by 
which he might be me, if it should P« 



convenient, to separafe his fortunes from 
those of Athens. Such a man, whatever 
be his services, can never he trusted.: 
and however innocent he may have been 
of the treason of Pausanias, it was the 
natural consequence of his habitual 
doubledealing that the charge should 
readily be believed. 

During part of the war just described, 
a struggle no less critical had taken 
place among the Grecian settlements in 
Sicily. The Phoenician colony of Car- 
thage, in Africa, remarkable no less 
than its mother country for maritime 
and commercial enterprise, was begin- 
ning to attain a degree of mihtary power 
to which Phoenicia had never aspired. 
It possessed a part of the northern coast 
of Sicily, and the opportunity was in- • 
viting to subdue the whole, wmle all as- 
sistance fix)m Greece was precluded by 
the Persian invasion, A pretext was- 
fumished by a quarrel with Theron, ty- 
rant of Acragas, or Anigentum, a co- 
lony from Gda, and, alter Syracuse, the 
most powerful state in Sicily: and an 
enormous armament was sent out, 
strengthened, according to the usual 
practice of Carthage, with mercenaries 
from many barbarous nations, the fleet 
being by treaty joined with that of the 
Tuscans. Gelon, however, marched 
with the force of Syracuse to the assist- 
ance of Theron, leaving the command 
of his fleet to his brother Hieron : and 
Hieron defeated the Carthaginian and 
Tuscan fleet, while, about the same time, 
the Carthaginian land force was com- 
pletely broken at Himera by the imited 
armies of Syracuse and^ Acragas. It 
is said, by some authors, that Grelon*s 
victory took place on the same day 
with the battle of Salamis. No fur- 
ther conquest was attempted in Si- 
cily by Carthage for many years after ; 
but we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the history of that city to deter- 
mine the cause of its inaction. Shortly 
after his victory Gelon died. His ability 
and popularity are shown by the fact, that 
130 years after, when a vote was passed to 
remove all statues of kings and tyrants, 
Gelon*s alone was excepted. He was 
succeeded by Hieron, also a prince of 
considerable ability, and remarkable for 
the encouragement of letters. In the 
following reign of his brother Thrasy- 
bulus, who IS accused of cruelty and 
arbitrary conduct, a civil war took place, 
which ended with the establishment of 
democracy in Syracuse, 
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€f Greece, firom the €%tahlUhmmt of 
Athens a$ a leadiftg state y to4hi be- 
ginning cf the PeloponneHan fVar. 

The Athenians, being acknowledged as 
leaders by the Greeks of Asia and the 
islands, proceeded regularly to organise 
the confederacy. Aristeides was, by 
common consent, appointed to make the 
assessment determinmg how much each 
tity was to contribute m shijM or money 
to the support of the war. This he exe- 
feuted with the greatest impartiality, and 
in such a manner, that the justice of the 
proportions appears to have been ques- 
tioned by none. The whole annual 
amount oiF the tribute was 460 talents, 
kbout 1 01 ,200/. Athenian oflScers were 
Appointed to receive it, under the title of 
of HeilenotamisB, stewards or treasurers 
of the Greeks. The common treasury 
^as estaldished in the sacred island of 
Delos, and here the assembly of dele- 
gates was held which directed tiie opera- 
Sons of the league. The whole arrange- 
ment was marked by an equity and 
moderation uncommon in Greece, and 
tery opposite to the after conduct of 
Athens : and this may probably be as- 
cribed partly to the cu*cumstance that 
the power of Athens was yet incom- 
pletely established, and depended much 
on the good wiQ of its allies, and partly 
also to the wisdom and virtue of some 
of the present leaders there^ especiaUhjr 
Aristeides. 

The war was successfully carried on 
tinder Cimon, ttie son of Miltiades, 
against those places in Europe which 
still hdd for the Persian King. But the 
idlies grew weary of it, and many Agreed 
to pay a sum of money in lieu of the 
ships which they were tlound to furnish. 
By this Athens was at once obliged to 
build and employ more ships, and sup- 
plied with the means, while tiie navy of 
file allies proportionally declined. The 
Athenians feeling their strength became 
haughtier in their conduct, and more 
harsn in enforcing the same services 
which grew to be less punctually ren- 
dered. Hence rose wats with the de- 
faulter, in which Athens uniformly pre- 
vailing, the fleet of the conc^uered city 
was taken from it and a heavier tribute 
levied: and since every such contest 
-brought fresh power and wealth to the 
predominant stale, and diminished the 
resources which could be at the com- 



iiiahd 6t 9cay cotabmation "among it!i* 
dependents, Athens, from the leader, 
became the mistress of her allies. The 
first state so subjected was the island 
Naxos, which revolted and was con- 
querM iii the twelfth year of the Athe- 
niiui command. In the following cam- 
paifi:h the forces of the Athenian league 
under Cimon won two great victories 
on the same day from the Persians, by- 
sea and then by land, at the mouth of 
the river Eurytaedon, in Pamphylia. 
Some ticbe after the Athenians nad a 
quarrel with the islanders of Thasos 
about some mines on the opposite coast 
of Thrace, and al)out the revenues of the 
ports in the same region; when the 
Thasians, after a defeat at sea, and a 
siege of three years, submitted to give 
up their ships of war, to demolish fieir 
walls, and to pay a heavy tribute, resign- 
ing the disputed revenues. (B. C. 463.) 
the Lacedsemonians being appealed to 
by the Thasians, were secretly preparing 
to invade Attica in their behalf, when 
they were prevented by an earthquake, 
in which great part of Sparta was over- 
thrown, and 20,000 persons perished. 
The Hdots, who were nearly all of Gre- 
cian blood, and chiefly descended from 
the conquered Messenians, took the 
opportunity to revolt, and were joined 
by some of the Perioeci, or people of the 
towns, who, though personally free, were 
politically enslaved, being excluded from 
aU share in the government, obliged t<J 
unlimited obedience to Lacedsemon, and 
liable to insolent and arbitrary indignity 
both from the officers of the state and 
from individual Spartans. An attempt 
to surprise the city was foiled by the 
ready prudence of the King Archidamus, 
and tne revolters occupied Ithome, the 
strong hold of their ancestors in the first 
Messenian war. They were here besieged 
by the Lacedaemonians, who called iti 
aid from their allies, and particularly 
from the Athenians, on account of their 
superior skill in sieges. But the Athe- 
nians were proud of the rising greatness 
of their coimtry, and little disposed to 
acknowledge the pre-eminence still as . 
sumed by Lacedaemon. Disagreement 
took place, and the Lacedaemonians be- 
came suspicious, considering the bold, 
restless, and somewhat capricious cha- 
racter of their allies, that the Athenians 
might possibly be induced in the course 
of the siege to turn against them. They 
therefore dismissed them, saying that as 
the siege was converted into a blockade 
^ey ixttd^ w> foither need of them^ 
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tut they ^1 fr^ainei theii: other allies. 
The Atnenians perceived the cause, and 
were deeply offended, insomuch that 
they immediately renounced the alliance, 
und contracted one with the hostile state 
of Argos. Ithome was surrendered in 
the tenth year of the war, under the 
condition, that the besieged should for 
ever quit Peloponnesus, and that any 
who re-entered it should be a slave to 
the finder. The Athenians received 
them, and established them at Naupac- 
tus on the Corinthian gulf, which had 
lt>een lately taken from the Locrians. 
A quarrel taking place between Me- 

fira and Corinth, the former revolted 
om the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
and allied itself with Athens, giving it the 
command, not only of the city, but Of its 
two ports, Nisaea, on the Saronic, and 
Pegae, on the Corinthian gulf. (B.C.458.) 
The Athenians now built between Me- 
gara and Nisaea what the Greeks called 
long walls, that is, fortified lines securing 
the communication between a city and 
* its port ; a valuable defence to a state 
allied with Athens against Pelopon- 
nesus, since no danger could be feared 
from a land blockaSe as long as suc- 
cours could be thrown in unopposed from 
the powerful navy of its ally. A war en- 
sued • against the Peloponnesians, in 
which Athens gained many successes 
both by land and sea ; its most active 
enemies being by land the Corinthians, 
by sea the J2ginetans. In one instance 
its power and energy were most emi- 
nentiy shown, when a large part of its 
forces being employed in .^gina, and 
another in Egypt, in an expedition 
which will afterwards be mentioned, the 
Corinthians with their allies marched 
against Megara, thinking that the Athe- 
nians could give it no assistance with- 
out abandoning the enterprise of iEgina. 
The Athenians, without recalling a man, 
sent against them Myronides, an able 
commander, with those who remained at 
home, being chiefly old men and boys ; 
and with these they won a decisive vic- 
tory. About the same time they began 
their long walls. Their port of Peiraeeus, 
with the two smaller, Phalerum and 
Munychia, had been fortified at the sug- 
gestion of Themistocles, with even 
greater care than the city itself, and he 
advised them, if they should ever be 
unable to maintain both, to abandon 
the city, and establishing themselves in 
the Peiraeeus to hold out with their 
Iriiips and their ramparts against all as- 



sailants. The city and the port trer^ 
now connected by fortifications, in such 
sort that as long as they could com- 
mand the sea and defend the walls, the 
most superior land force could endanger 
neither. 

The Phocians having invaded Doris, 
the original country of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, the strong mutual regard which 
generally subsisted in Greece between a 
mother country and her colonies, im- 
pelled the Lacedaemonians to send an 
army against them. Having effected its 
object, the return of the army was op- 
posed by the Athenians, who, holding 
Megara and Pegae, commanded the 
passes of the isthmus ; and it was led 
mto Boeotia to wait the discovery of 
some safe way to return, and also the 
result of some overtures from Athenian 
malcontents, made desperate by the 
building of the long walls. In every 
Grecian state, the cavalry being com- 
posed of the richest men, and the heavy 
armed foot of citizens mostly in easy 
circumstances ; while the fleets, where 
they existed, were principally manned 
by the poor, who were elsewhere con- 
demned to insignificance among the 
despised crowd of light-armed; the pos- 
session of a navy was necessarily fa- 
vourable to the importance of the com- 
mon people. Hence maritime power 
was always the wish of the democratical 
party ; wnereas those who favoured oli- 
garchy preferred depending on the land 
force, of which the more substantial 
citizens were the strength. The safety 
and the present greatness of Athens had 
been won by. the patriotic exertions of 
all its people, both poor and rich, 
and chiefly in that mode of warfare 
wherein all were called into important 
and decisive action. Accordingly, from 
the Persian war the government of 
Athens began to be practically demor 
cratical : the supremacy of the general 
assembly, always acknowledged, now 
came habitually into play ; that body 
gradually engrossed all the powers of 
government ; and rank and wealth lost 
all political power, save what they must 
always exert by influencing the conduct of 
individuals. The importance of the richer 
classes was, however, maintained by 
whatever made the safety of Athens 
depend on the army it could keep in the 
field; and hence they would dislike a 
measure which ensured, without the 
protection of an army, a safe communi- 
cation with all its possessions. Besides, 
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in every democracy the oligarchical 
malcontents looked for aid to Lacedse- 
mon, as did henceforward the popular 
party in oligarchical states to Athens : 
and here was a fresh motive to attempt 
a revolution before the completion of 
the works, which would so much dimi- 
nish the power of Lacedsemon to help 
tiiem. A rising against the democracy 
seems to have been contemplated, but 
it came to nothing. The Athenians 
marched out to Tanagra in Boeotia, and 
were there defeated, some Thessalian 
horse who were with them deserting in 
the action. The present policy of Lace- 
daemon was to raise up Thebes as a 
check on Athens, and the army on re- 
tiring left Boeotia subject to that city. 
Only sixty-two days afterwards the 
Athenians under Myronides defeated the 
Boeotians at (Enophyta. Tanagra was 
taken ; in aUjthe towns the democratlcaJ 
party, ever hostile to Lacedaemon, was 
"Called into activity, and all Boeotia, ex- 
cept Thebes, came into alliance with 
Amens. Myronides next advancing into 
Phocis, where the democratical party, 
oftierwise the stronger, had been kept 
under by Thebes and Lacedaemon, re- 
stored ascendency to the fiiends of 
Athens, and then proceeded to enforce 
the submission of the eastern or Opun- 
tian Locrians, who were generally at- 
tached to Lacedaemon. About the same 
time iEgina submitted to give up its 
fleet, demolish its walls, and pay a tri- 
bute ; and Athens ceased to suflterfrom 
an island which, from its situation, its 
maritime strength, and its ever active 
hostility, was called the eyesore of Pei- 
raeeus. The war continued about four 
years longer, generally in favoiur of 
Athens. It was then interrupted by a 
five years' truce with the Peloponne- 
sians. (B. C. 450.) 

The empire of Athens had now at- 
tained its greatest magnitude. It ex- 
tended over most of the islands of the 
^gean, including Euboea; over the 
Grecian towns of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, and those of Asia. The terms 
of subjection were various : some were 
deprived of ships and fortifications, 
obliged to pay a heavy tribute, and 
liable to what further exactions it might 
please the Athenians to make ; others, 
whose obedience hitherto had given no 
pretence to oppress them, or whose 
power made it a dangerous attempt, 
retained their navy, and were only 
bound to a lighter tribute and to ser- 
vice in war. The common treasuiy had, 



however, been removed from Dek>9 to 
Athens ; the assessment was much 
raised ; the affairs of the league were 
entirely directed by the Athenian as- 
sembly, and any disputes which might 
arise among its members were deter- 
mined in me Athenian courts ; the 
meeting of deputies from the different 
cities, which nad been held at Delos, 
was indeed continued at Athens, but 
it no longer had any effective power, its 
boldest exertion being humble sugges- 
tion or remonstrance to the Athenians. 
Besides, the power of Athens was ex- 
tensive on the continent of Greece. It 
directed Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis, and 
the Opuntian Locris ; from Pegae and 
Naupactus it commanded the Corinthian 
gulf; in Peloponnesus, Troezen was 
subject to it ; its influence was predo- 
minant in Achaia, and Argos was con- 
nected with it by necessary interest and 
common hostility to Lacedaemon. 

While Athens was rising to its pre- 
sent greatness, changes not less im- 
portant took place in its internal go-, 
vernment Where slave-labour prevails, 
there can be little employment for the 
poorer freemen ; and hence in Greece 
that class was usually degraded and 
miserable. The great destruction of pro- 
perty in the Persian war would increase 
the number of poor in Athens ; their 
bravery and services would much en- 
hance their claim to consideration. But 
whence were they to be maintained? 
This question was answered by success- 
ful and lucrative war, and the rapid 
growth of empire. These gave the citi- 
zens both employment and maintenance ; 
in the intervals of service they lived at 
leisure on the fruits of pay and plunder, 
and occasional donations from the state 
and from wealthy individuals ; and hav- 
ing little private business they were the 
more ready to attend the assembly when 
any interesting question was to be de- 
bated. The poorer citizens were superior 
in number to all, and to most of the middle 
class in leisure and frequency of attend- 
ance : and hence rose two effects appa- 
rently inconjiistent ; the regular increase 
of power in the lower orders, with the 
almost uniform success of every mea- 
sure tending to gratify them ; and the 
great influence accruing to wealthy indi- 
viduals, if they laid out their riches 
with politic liberality on feasts, theatri- 
cal representations, and other methods 
of contributing to the amusement and 
comforts of those who were unable to 
command the means of pleasui^^ 



After the fall of Themistocles, Cimon 
was long the first man in Athens, by 
his abmties, integrity, and popular 
manners, and by4he splendidly liberal 
use of his great wealth. He threw 
down the fences of his gardens and 
orchards near Athens, and permitted all 
to partake of their produce ; spread a 
table daily for the poorer citizens, parti- 
cularly those of his own ward ; and was 
always ready to give or lend money to 
the mdigeht. His magnificence was 
also displayed in public works. He 
adorned the city with si>lendid porticoes, 
groves, and gardens, in which it was 
the delight of the Athenians to assemble 
and pass their time in conversation. 
Most of this was done at his private 
expense: but other important works 
were executed under his direction, fi-om 
the riches which his victories had brought 
into the treasury. In particular, the de- 
fences of the Acropolis were completed 
in this manner. 

In his political bias Cimon was aris- 
toci'atical, and desirous of friendship 
with Lacedsemon, and it was chiefly 
owing to him that so long a time elapsed 
before a breach with that power. There 
was, however, a strong opposing party 
whose influence rose with the nsing 
dislike of Lacedaemon ; and when the 
Athenians were provoked to renounce 
its alliance, Cimon was banished by os- 
tracism, and the opposition came into 
power. Ephialtes was the ostensible 
leader,butPericles the son of Xanthippus 
was rapidly gaining the chief influence ; 
a young man of noble birth and great 
abilities, with some military distinction, 
but principally noted as an accomplished 
statesman and speaker. His high na- 
tural gifts had been improved to the 
utmost by education and by converse 
with philosophers and men of letters : 
his mind was penetrating and compre- 
hensive, his oratory most forcible, with 
a polish and elegance before unknown. 
The new government was strengthened 
by the gaining of Megara, and the en- 
suing victories ; but the people missed 
the bounty of Cimon ; it was necessary 
to gratify them, and thie means of the 
present leaders were inadequate. The 
expedient adopted was to apply to this 
purpose a part of the public revenues ; 
and at the same time it was deemed 
essential to that speedv and brilliant 
^success in the wfir without which the 
administration could not stand, to con- 
duct the operations on a great and ex- 
pensive scale. But all issues from the 
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treasury were controlled by the council 
of Areiopagus, which being mostly 
aristocratical and friendly to Cimon, 
was thought not likely to sanction the ex- 
penditure demanded by the views of the 
new rulers. Ephialtes proposed to cur^ 
tail the powers of that body, giving to 
the assembly the cognizance of the 
most important causes reserved by 
Solon to the Areiopagus, and the power 
of directing issues from the treasury 
without control. The motion was sup- 
ported by Pericles, who, after it was 
carried, obtained a law giving* pay for 
attendance in the assembly and in the 
courts. The religious festivals were 
increased in number and magnificence, 
and thus, on davs of business the many 
were fed by tneir pav, on hohdays 
feasted by the victims of the sacrifices.- 
Since the Persian war, Athens had 
become the seat of philosophy and art, 
which had long flourished in Uie earlier 
quiet, riches, and civilization of Ionia, 
but had hitherto been little cultivated in 
Greece. Their growth had been liberally 
encouraged under the administrations of 
Themistocles and Cimon, and that of 
Pericles went yet further in the same 
career. The city was adorned with 
master-pieces of sculpture, paintine^, 
and architecture. The i^igious festivals 
were accompanied with contests in 
poetry and musio. Tragedy, from a 
rude ode in honour of Bacchus, had 
been raised by Thespis, Phrynichus, 
and others, to a delineation of human 
action and suffering ; had been clothed 
by ^schylus with the utmost loftiness 
of thought and expression, and set forth 
with all the aids of scenic effect ; and 
was still most successfully pursued by 
Sophocles, Euripides, and others not 
meanly gifted, though inferior to these. 
Comedies were exhibited, disgraced in- 
deed with licentious ribaldry and gross 
personal abuse, but rife with wit and 
humour, lively painting of character, 
and keen political satire. Many dis- 
tinguished philosophers were resident 
in Athens, and the citizens flocked to 
hear them discourse in porticoes aiid 
other places of public resort. With 
such amusements, the people must 
needs have been unusually pure of taste 
and active in mind ; but their time was 
given to httle but amusement, and hence 
thev were, like other idlers, light-minded 
and capricious. Secure of subsistence 

* This is the statemeat of Aristotle; according to 
some others, there was a smiUl paj givea before 
wbieh Pencks laerMwedit 
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and pleasure at the public expense, the 
many wanted the discipline of necessity, 
which habituating men to strict atten- 
tion in their particular pursuits, enables 
them, when called on, to disj^lay the like 
on questions of national utility. They 
were not drawn from private business 
by the interest of important state pro- 
ceedings, but, having no business, they 
found amusement in lively debate, and 
pride in the exercise of their franchise. 
Accordingly tiiey thought more of criti- 
cising the speakers, than weighing the 
measures ; they were greedy of flattery, 
readily led away with brilliant promises, 
careless and hasty in decision, because, 
though singularly quick of apprehen- 
, sion, they were impatient of continuous 
.thought. Had Athens commanded no 
resources but its own, it would have 
been impossible to support in idleness 
80 large a portion of the people ; but 
the subject states were liable to unli- 
mited extortion. Any proposed exaction, 
however oppressive, was eagerly caught 
at by the swarm of idlers who looked 
for maintenance and pleasure to the 
lavish expenditure of the state; and 
their number and frisquent attendance 
jn the assembly, would generaily ensure 
the success of any measure which united 
them in its favour. Hence arose a crew 
of profligate demagogues, who attained 
a paramount influence by being ready 
to propose, at any cost of justice, hu- 
manity, and ultimate advantage, what- 
ever promised to the multitude an im- 
mediate gain ; and who frequently turned 
their ascendency to profit, by taking 
presents from the allies as the price of 
forbearance and protection. The popu- 
lace drew both gain and pleasure from 
the submission of the allies ; the pride 
of each was flattered, in proportion to 
his personal insignificance, by the ho* 
mage paid him as a citizen of the so* 
vereign republic; thdr hopes of indi- 
vidual enjoyment were all bound up in 
the continuance and extension of the 
emfnre; and the passions thence re- 
sulting were studiously exasperated by 
unprincipled orators: — what wonder 
then that we shall hereafter find their 
sway as jealous as opiJressive, and, in 
case of revolt, their vengeance as cruel 
as their rule had been unjust ? 

Shortly after the rise of Pericles and 
bis friends, a fleet had l)een sent to con* 
quer Cyprus ; but Egypt had lately re- 
volted from Artaxerxes under Inaros, 
a chief of the bordering Libyans, and 
he made s|>l^Qdid offers to engage the 



.assistance of Athens. The - fleet <was 
ordered from Cyprus to his aid, and 
backed by Grecian valour and discipline, 
he soon became master of the country, 
obli^^ the Persians to shut themselves 
up m 9ie White Castle of Memphis, 
the chief city of Egypt, the other two 
divisions of the city being taken by 
Inaros. The Persian king, despairing 
of success by force, made large offers 
of money to the Lacedaemonians, to in* 
duce them to invade Attica ; but they, 
though not on friendly terms wim 
Athens, refused to be the tool of th^ 
common enemy against it. At lengtii^ 
Megabazus, a Persian of the highest 
rank, being sent with a powerful army, 
defeated the Eg^tians and drove the 
Athenians out of Memphis. They were 
now besieged in their turn for eighteen 
months in an island of the Nile, which 
was finally taken, and the defenders were 
mostly slaughtered. Inaros was taken 
and crucified ; and all Egypt submitted, 
except a large tract of inaccessible 
marshes. The war had lasted for six 
years, and was finished three years be* 
fore the conclusion of the five years' 
truce with Lacedaemon. 

About the same time the two great 
parties in Athens were reconciled, and 
Cimon was recalled at the motion of 
Pericles, having completed only five 
years of his term of banishment, which 
he spent on his inherited lordship in 
the Chersonese. His restoration pro- 
bably facilitated the conclusion of the 
truce with Lacedsemon, and till his deatii 
Athens was undisturbed by mtemal 
contest. In the interval of peace, a 
third long wall was added, passing be* 
tween the former two to the middle 
harbour,Munychia, sothat if either of the 
outer walls were forced, the city would 
still have secure communication with 
one of its ports. The cavalry had long 
fallen into insignificancy, being probably 
depressed by Cleisthenes for its attach* 
ment either to the Peisistratidae, or 
generally to oligarchy. The democracy 
seemed now too strong to fear it, and 
a good cavalry would be very useful in 
any invasion of the Peloponnesians, to 
check and limit the ravage of the fields. 
A body of 300 horse was therefore 
established, and the Athenian cavaliy 
gained credit as among the best in 
Greece* 

The cessation of hostilities fiDed 
Athens with a multitude unaccustomed 
to peaceful industry, and to diminish 
the incoQvemence and provide for a 
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nnmber of the dtizem, a colony of 1 oao 
families was sent out to the Thracian 
Chersonese. Soon after, to give pro- 
fitable employment to the i^any who 
must otherwise have been supported in 
idleness, and to divert the popular thirst 
of conquest from disturbing Greece, the 
design was resumed of adding Cyprus 
to the Athenian confederacy. Cimon 
was sent out thither with 200 triremes ; 
but he died on the island, and this, with 
tiie want of provisions, made it neces- 
sary to return. Before returning, how- 
ever, the Greeks won a double victory 
over the Persians by land and sea* 

The superintendence of the temple at 
Delphi had long been in the common 
government of the Phocian towns, but 
the Delphians now claimed it exclusively, 
and the Lacedsemonians supported them 
with an army which put them into pos- 
session of Uie temple. This arbitrary 
act could not but offend the Athenians, 
and the more, as Phocis was among 
their alhes ; and after the retreat of the 
Lacedaemonians, they forcibly restored 
the temple to the Phocians. Here the 
matter rested ; but son^ time after, the 
Boeotian exiles, expelled when the coun- 
try came under the influence of Athens* 
having seized on Orohomenus, Chaa- 
roneia, and some other places in Boeotia« 
the Athenians sent an army to dislodge 
them. Chsaroneia was taken, and thei 
defenders condemned to idavery ; but a 
lar^e force of exiles,,B(Botians and others, 
had been oollected at Orchemenus ; the 
Locrians hsfi joined it, who by timely 
aubmission had prevented any expulsion 
of their people ; and the returning army 
was defeated near Coroneia, almost 
every surviving Athenian being made 
prisoner. The Athenians were now un- 
able to command Bcaotia, and the rather 
as they expected enmity from Lacedae- 
mon, ue five years' truce being near its 
dose ; there was scarcely a family not 
deeply interested in the recovery of the 
prisoners ; and a peace was hastily 
made, in which their restoration was 
the only set-o£P required against the sur- 
render of all claima upon Boeotia. « 

The treaty was soon proved necessary 
by the revolt of Buboea, the most im- 

Eortant dependency of Athens. Pericles 
id thither an army ; but he had scarcely 
landed when it was told him that the 
Megarians, renewing their connexion 
with Corinth, had risen on the Athenian 

Sarrison. Heturning, he defeated the 
tegarians and their allies ; but subse- 
quently Attica was invaded by the Pe- 



Ipponnesians, under the youttg king of 
Lacedaemon,Pleistoanax, the son of Pau- 
sanias. Defeat might be fatal, and any 
considerable delay in the reduction of 
Euboea might endanger the other de- 
pendencies. In this dilemma Pericles 
IS said to have procured the retreat of 
the invaders, by bribing the chief adviser 
of Pleistoanax. The army was withn 
drawn without iq>parent cause, and 
Pleistoanax, on his return, being accused 
of corruption, was fined so heavily that 
he was obliged to quit the country. 
Pericles, in the account of the expenses 
of his command, stated ten talents as 
employed for a necessary purpose : and 
it is mentioned as a proof of singular 
confidence which the people placed in 
Pericles, that they let that article pasa 
unquestioned. The Peloponnesiana 
being gone, Periclea again passed 
into Euboea, and quickly reduced it 
The Hiatiaeans were expelled, and 
their territory apportioned among 
Athenian families; the rest were ad- 
mitted to a capitulation, by which 
they preserved their estates and their 
municipal governments. The Athe« 
nians, weary of a war which had been 
mostly disastrous, and feeling them*, 
selves unable to maintain their empire 
in its present extent, now concluded 
with the Peloponnesians a truce for thirty 
years, by which, besides Boeotia and Me- 
gara, which were alrea^ lost, they gave 
up NissBa, PegBB, and Troezen, with thef 
influence which they bad hitherto ex- 
ercised in Achaia. (B. C. 445.) 

The death of Cimon had. ended the 
union of parties in Athens. His bro- 
tiier*in law, "Biucydides, the son of Me- 
leaias, was a man of high birth and 
eharacter and considerable talents ; and 
to him the aristocratical party wished to 
trust the helm of the state. But Pericles, 
who had submitted to be second to the 
age and tried ability of Cimon^ would 
not give place to any other : and it ia 
probable that the demands of the aris- 
tocratical party rose higher on the loss 
of a chief whose liberal and popular 
character, while it increased their 
strength, had moderated their preten- 
sions. A war of oratory ensued. The 
unfortunate expedition into Boeotia 
seems to have been conducted by the 
friends of Thucydides, and by its failure 
and the disasters following, the people 
were led to throw themselves entirely 
upon Pericles. He justified their con- 
fidence by his ability and success in 
extricating the commonwealth from ita 
s2 
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perils; Tliucydicles was banished by 
ostracism, and tbe lead of Pericles was 
henceforth little disputed. 

In the sixth year of the thirty years* 
truce, a war took place between Samos 
and Miletus, both allies of Athens. The 
Milesians, being worsted, appealed to 
Athens, and their complaint was sup- 
t>orted bv some of the Samians, dis- 
contented with the government of their 
country which was then oligarchical. 
ITie Samians in power being required 
to send deputies to answer the charges, 
refused compliance, probably appre- 
hending that their plea would be un- 
favourably heard by a people always 
hostile to oligarchy ; but the Athenians 
sent a fleet which enforced submission, 
and established a democracy, taking, as 
hostages from the oligarchical Samians, 
50 men and 50 boys, who were placed 
under a guard in the island of Lemnos. 
Some, however, of the party of the Few 
had fled to the continent, and thence 
corresponded with their friends in the 
island : and these, with the aid of Pis- 
suthnes. Satrap of Sardis, having col- 
lected 700 auxiliary soldiers, ci'ossed by 
night into Samos, and, being joined by 
tiieir friends on the spot, surprised and 
overpowered the new government. They 
then went to Lemnos, and retook their 
hostages, with the Athenian guard, 
which they gave over to Pissuthnes, 
They now prepared an expedition against 
Miletus ; at me same time Byzantium 
revolted in concert with them. 

Inimediately on the arrival of the 
news, Pericles was sent out with nine 
ottiers in command of a fleet, which 
difefeated a Samian force superior in 
numbers. \ Reinforcements amv^ from 
Athens, Chios, and Lesbos, and the city 
was blockaded* by land and sea, till 
Pericles going with a considerable 
Squadron to look out for a Phoenician 
fleet that was expected to succour the 
besieged, the Samians by a sudden at- 
tack took several ships from the Athe- 
nians, and commanded the sea for four- 
teen days, after which, through the re- 
turn of- Pericles and thearrivS of fresh 
reinforcements to the besiegers, they 
were again shut up within their walls. 
In the ninth month of the siege they 
surrendered : their jiavy was given up, 
theii* walls demohshed, tiiey were obliged 
to give hostages for. their fidelity, and 
to pay a sum of money, by instalments, 
for the expenses of the war. The By- 
zantines submitted, not awaiting the 
approach of the fleet, and they were 



admitted to their former terms of sub^ 
jection. 

The Samians in the beginning of their 
revolt had applied to Lacedaemon for 
assistance, and an assembly of deputies 
from the allies had been held to con- 
sider the request. It would not seem 
that iany very effectual aid could be ex- 
pected, since the Peloponnesians were 
totally unable to cope with, the Athe^ 
nians at sea, and the only chance of their 
preserving Samos was the diversion 
which might possibly be made by in- 
vading Attica. , The request was, how- 
ever, rejected, principally by means of 
the Corinthians, yet weak from the last 
war, and well aware that in any contest 
with Athens, they, from their nearness, 
were likely to lie principal suflerers; 
and they are afterwards represented as 
taking credit with the Athenians for 
having asserted the right of every lead- 
ingcity to control and punish its allies. 

Three years after tiie reduction of 
Samos the seeds were sown of a war 
the most s^eneral, lasting, and pernicious 
with which Greece had been torn. The 
island of Corcyra, on the coast of Epinis, 
was a colony of Corinth ; a settlement 
formed by public authority, to extend 
the connexions of that city, or to relieve 
it of its overflowing population; and 
supported in its original weakness by 
the power, and partially , at least, equip- 
ped from the resources of the state.* — 
As such, it was obliged to give, and en- 
titled to demand, assistance in time 
of need ; and it was bound by sacred 
usage to pay to the mother city a 
reverential observance, shown, among 
other instances, in giving to its citi- 
zens precedency in the religious fes- 
tivals. But Corcyra growing to^urpass 
Corinth in commercisd wealth and naval 
and . military power, withheld the cus- 
tomary homage, and thereby incurred 
the enmity of its metropohs (mother 
city). Before the breach the Cdrcy- 
rseans had founded, Epidamnus, on the 
Illjrian coast ; by a common practice 
inviting Phallus, a Corinthian, to be the 
leader of the colony, that so, as they 
thought, the gods of their fatiiers might 
favour the enterprise, «id protect the set- 
tlement. Some Corinthians and other 
Dorians joined the expedition. Epi- 

• Provisioffs and arms were supplied from the 
pablic stores in the Prytaneum. In the same bnild* 
ing, a sacred lamp was kept perpetaally btirninf, 
from which the colonists lighted a lamp, to bum in 
like manner in their Prytaneum ; and this, if acci- 
dentally extinguished, eould be relighted oni|' at th4 
sacred lamp ot the mother city. i^jOOQlC 
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damnus grew and prospered, till it was 
brought low by sedition and warwitli 
the neighbouring Illyrians.' The pli^- 
chical party, who were expelled, 'united 
with the barbarians, and' those in ^e 
city being hard pressed sent to ask aid 
from Corcyra. They seein, however, to 
have felt that their state had no claim of 
merit with the mother countiy: they pre- 
ferred their suit in the habit of suppliants, 
and it was, notwithstanding, rejected. , 
The Epidamnians now consulting the 
oracle at Delphi, were authorised to 
acknowledge Corinth as their metro- 
polis, and to transfer to it their homage 
and obedience. The Corinthians ac- 
cepted the offer, both in hate to the 
Corcyraeians, and as thinking that they 
had no less right in Ihe colony, since 
the nominal founder and some of tlie 
ori^al settlers had been Corinthian, 
They proclaimed that any citizen who 
wished it should go as a colonist to 
Epidamnus, and sent, besides, an auxi- 
liary force. Offended at this, the Cor- 
cyrseans took the part of the Epidamnian 
refiigees, who had also requested their 
interference, and sent a fleet to require 
the recal of the exiles, which, when this 
was refused, joined with them and with 
the Illyrians in besieging the town. 
' The Corinthians prepared to raise 
the siege ; and bein^ far weaker at sea 
than their opponents, they procured as- 
sistance from many of their allies. 
Alarmed at the combination against 
them, the CorcyraBans invited the me- 
diation of Lacedaemon and Sicyen, and 
prevailed so far that ministers from 
those states accompanied an embassy 
which they sent to Corinth, to ];)vopo8e 
that the dispute shoidd be submitted to 
the arbitration of any Peloponnesian 
States on which both could agree, or to 
the decision of the oracle at Delphi. 
The Corinthians refused, and the arma- 
ment sailed. The Corcyrseans com- 
pletely defeated it, and slaughtered all the 
prisoners, except the Corinthians, whom 
they kept in bonds. On the same day 
Epidamnus surrendered. The Corcy- 
Xaeans now commanded the sea, and 
long annoyed tiieir enemies without 
retaliation. 

It had been the settled and hitherto 
successful policy of the Corcyraeans to 
engage in no aUiance. Islanders and 
strong at sea, they needed not pro- 
tection, and they would not hazard 
being entangled in the quarrels of 
others. But the Corinthians were 
jnaking the greatest exertions to repair 



their defeat, ftnd it was apprehended 
that they might have the aid of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, of which 
Corinth was a very important member. 
It seemed therefore necessary to tiie 
Corcyraeans to obtain a powerful ally : 
and, their kindred states of Peloponnesus 
being in the hostile interest, they sent 
ambassadors to Athens, as the only 
power from which they could hope 
effectual succour. The Corinthians 
also sent an embassy to dissuade 
the Athenians from supporting their 
enemies, and the assembly beiiig met, 
each stated and supported their claims 
in a set speech. Alliens had ^ut a 
temporary peace with the Peloponne* 
sians, and their disposition was Known 
to be unfriendly : and Contra being the 
second maritime power in Greece, it 
was important to secure it to the Athe-r 
nian confederacy, and to prevent its 
falling under the Peloponnesian, The 
treaty allowed the admission into either 
league of any Grecian state not yet a 
member of either; but it was nearly 
certain that any act done in defence of 
Corcyra would be considered as a 
hostile measure by the Peloponnesians. 
On the first day of assembly nothing 
was decided : but on the second day it 
was agreed, apparently with the wish of 
Pericles, to contract an alliance solely 
defensive with Corcyra. 

The Corinthians and their allies put 
to sea with 150 ships, of which 90 
were Corinthian ; and the Corcyraeans 
met them with 110, Besides, there were 
ten Athenian triremes, which had orders 
not to fight unless a descent were at* 
tempted on Corcyra or its dependencies : 
.and accordingly they kept aloof, except 
by sometimes threatening where tne 
Corcyraeans were hard pressed. The 
battle began with much courage, but 
little skill : the vessels, as of old, inar- 
tiflcially equipped, the decks crowded 
with soldiers, and the action, to the 
Athenians trained in the discipline of 
Themistocles, resembling less a sea- 
fight than one by land. The Corcy- 
raeans were defeated, and driven to the 
shore; and, in the pursuit, hostilities 
passed between the Corinthians and 
Athenians. The Corinthians then set 
themselves to collect the wrecks and 
make prisoners of the paen who were 
found on them; most of whom they 
slew, and among them, ignorantly, some 
of their own friends, whose vessds had 
been destroyed by the Corcyraeans* In 
the evening, they .again advanced ; and 
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fearing ft landing, th^ Conhrneins led 
out their shatter^ fleet, with the Athe-» 
niaii ships, which would now have given 
more decided aid : but the Corinthians 
were deterred from joining battle by the 
approach of a squadron which proved 
to be of twenty Attic triremes. The 
next day, the Corcyrieans, with the 
thirty Athenian ships, offered battle* 
Unwillmg now to fi^t, and unable to 
maintain themselves in their station, 
the Corinthians resolved to try the di&* 
position of the Athenians ; and sent to 
them, in a boat without a herald, mes- 
sengers who accused them of Inreaking 
the tmce by obstructing the movements 
of the Connthians, and bid them treat 
themselves as enemies if they intended 
to commence a war. The Corcyrseans 
within hearing called out to kill the mes* 
sengers, which, considering them as 
enemies without a herald, would have 
been within the Grecian laws of war : 
but the Athenian leaders answered that 
tiiey were not breaking the truce, but 
protecting their allies ; and that the 
Corinthians might go whithersoever 
th^ would, if it were not against any 
place belon^ng to Corcyra. Hereupon 
the Corinthians went home, as did also 
the Athenian squadron to Athens. 

Potidsea, a town on tiie Isthmus con- 
necting the Peninsula of PaUene with 
the confines of Thrace and Macedonia, 
though a tributary ally of Athens, was a 
colony of Corinth, and still so far con- 
nected with its mother city as to receive 
thence annuaQy magistrates. It was 
now urged to revolt by the Corinthians, 
and by Perdiccas king of Macedonia, 
who was also endeavouring to stir up 
a revolt among the other subjects of 
Athens in his neighbourhood, the Chal- 
eidians and Bbttisans. The Athenians 
being informed of this, sent a requisi- 
tion to the Potidseans, to give hostages 
of fidelity, to demolish their walls on 
the side towards Pallene, to send away 
•the Corinthian magistrates, and thence- 
forward to receive none. The Potidseans 
-sent to solicit a reversal of the order, 
and, at the same time, in conjunction 
with the Corinthians, secretly negotiated 
for tt]« support of Lacedsemon. The 
Athenians refused to relax, and the Spar- 
tan administration promising to invade 
Attica in case the Athenians should 
endeavour by arms to enforce their 
demands, the Potidteans engaged in a 
league with the Chalcidians and Bot^- 
tiaealis, and all revolted together. The 
^haloidiaa Peninsula l>eing c^n to the 



fleet of Athens, Perdiccas proposed t^ 
the inhabitants to destroy theur towna 
and abandon their lands; to make 
Olynthus their one strong-hold; and 
during the war to remove to a territoiy, 
which he would assign for their support, 
all their people beyond what the defence 
of the city might require. This meastlre 
was adopted, and the greatness of the 
sacrifice shows that the Athenian sway 
had been most galling. 

The Athenians sent 30 ships to 
Thrace, and 40 more with 2000 Athe- 
nian heavy-armed, when they learnt 
that the Corinthian Ansteus, with 1600 
heavy armed, was on his way to Po- 
tidsea. They first attacked Perdiccas, 
but having soon concluded a treaty 
with him, they went against the re- 
volted allies. These they found before 
Olynthus, commanded by Aristeus, and 
with 200 horse from Penuccas, who had 
turned against the Athenians as so<hi 
as the pressure of their arms was re- 
moved. The Athenians were victorious, 
their enemies mostly flying to Olynthus^ 
but Aristeus, who had broken and pur-> 
sued too far the wing opposed to him, 
taking refuge in Potidaea. They sat 
down before Potidsa, and being reui- 
forced by 1 600 heavy-armed, they were 
enabled to complete the blockade. Ari«> 
ateus, having settled matters within, es- 
caped out of the city, and takingthe com- 
mand of the Chalcidians, gave the be* 
siegers some annoyance, and at the same 
time pressed the Peloponnesians for aid. 

The Corinthians now called more 
loudly for war, and were supported by 
others, particularly the .£ginetans, who 
secretiy, since ihey dared not openly, 
complained of their subjection. The 
Lacedaemonians being met in assembly 
to hear any charge which might m 
made against the Athenians, theMe- 
garians, among others, alleged that 
the]^ were unjustly excluded from the 
Attic market and the subject ports. 
Last of all, the Corinthians blamed the 
general tardiness of Lacedsemon; set 
forth the dangers arising to Grecian 
liberty from the insatiable ambition and 
restless enterprise of Athens; com- 
plained of their own particular griev- 
ances, and called for assistance to their 
friends shut up in Potidsea. It hap- 
pened that Athenian ambassadors were 
then in Sparta ; and they, hearing thdr 
city thus acpused, demanded a hearing. 
They would not, they said, answer par- 
ticulaiiy to diarges made before those in 
whom no right resided to Judge between 
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^Mxk&nd ttien>'A]Iies';butthef wished^ be averted from Gf«^ by the total 
tl) admonish the hearers against lightly fexpulsion of the polluted race. Of 
determining so great a matter, and to [ these was Pericles, tnrough his mother; 
show their city not unworthy of its and though th^ could not hope to 
empire. They spoke of the merits of , obtain his banishment, they yet ex* 
Athens iii both Persian invasions, and pected, by alarming the people, to 



the voluntary submission of the allies ; 
and said that, as their sway was ho- 
nourably won, so in the present temper 
of Lacedsemon it could not safely be 
relinquished. They endeavoured to 
palliate the harshness of their rule ; 
deprecated all breach of the existing 
truce, and offered to submit all disputes 
to arbitration, according to the treaty. 

The foreign ministers being dismissed, 
Archidamus, the aged king, a wise and 
moderate man, addressed me assembly. 
He justified the habitual caution of La 
cedaemon, and set forth the dangers and 
certain evils of war with a state so far 
superior in wealth and in naval skill 
and power. In land force, he said, it 
was true the Peloponnesians had the 
advantage ; but they could only ravage 
Attica, while the Athenians would be 
constantly supplied with aU they needed' 
from possessions far beyond the reach 
of their enemies. Finally, since the 
Athenians were willing to submit to a 
judicial decision, the appeal to arms 
would be unjust. The (juestion was 
put, and the assembly decided that the 
treaty was broken, and that the allies 
should be called to deliberate whether 
war were tobe commenced. This took 
place in the fourteenth year of the thirty 

Sears truce, and the forty-nmth after 
le battle of Salamis. It was followed 
by a meeting of the allies, which re- 
solved on immediate war. It is the 
opinion of the discerning Thucydides, 
that the Lacedaemonians were less de- 
termined to hostility by the complaints 
of their allies than by their own jealousy 
of the power of Athens. 
- Unprepared for action, the -Lace- 
daemonians wished to delay the begin- 
hirig of the war : they also wished to 
throw on the Athenians the refusal of 
peace, and, if possible, to throw dis- 
sension among them. With these views 
they sent an embassy to Athens on a 
subject totally unconnected with the pre- 
sent quarrels,- but likely to engage on 
their side the superstition of Greece. Fit 
atonement, they said, had not been made 
for the sacrilege of the AlcmseonidsB in 
the sedition of Cylon; and since the 
curse of sacrilege was held to cleave to 
all descendants of the guilty, they re- 
quired tiiat the vrrath of the gods should 



embarrass his administration. It would 
have been vain to allege the antiquity 
of the crime, or the innocence of those 
on whom it was now to be visited ; for 
in the popular faith of Greece, blind 
fear was predominant over reason and 
justice : but the demand was easily re- 
pelled by recrimination. The Lace- 
daemonians had two more recent sacri- 
leges unatoned, the starving of Pausa- 
nias in the Brazen House, and the 
execution of some Helots forced from 
the temple of Neptune on Mount Taena- 
rus, to which last the great earthquake 
at Sparta was popularly ascribed. They 
were therefore required first to expel 
the accursed families from among 
themselves. 

A second embassy came with a dif- 
ferent commission. It required that 
the siege of Potidaea should be raised 
and -^gina made free ; but chiefly that 
the decree against Megara should be 
reversed. The first demands were little 
pressed, and decidedly rejected ; to the 
third, and principal, the Athenians re- 
plied by alleging misconduct on the part 
of the Meganans, who had cultivated the 
sacred land on the borders which ought 
to be inviolate, and received the fugitive 
slaves of the Athenians. A third em- 
bassy, neglecting the former requisitions, 
demanded, as the one condition of peace, 
the independence of aU Grecian sub^ 
jects of Athens. The assembly being 
divided in opinion how to answer, Peri- 
cles addressed them. He exhorted them 
resolutely to withstand the imperious 
demands of the ambassadors, since one 
concession to fear would embolden the 
Peloponnesians to dictate new sub- 
missions without limit ; and he showed 
that the war was more to be dreaded by 
LaCedaemon than by Athens. Infe- 
rior in shipping, and still more in sea- 
manship, the Peloponnesians never 
could cope with them at sea ; they might 
ravage their lands, but the Athenians 
could retaliate, and the ravage of all 
Attica would be a smaller calamity than 
that of a part of Peloponnesus. " If 
we were islanders, who," he asked, 
" would be so proof against attack ? 
Let us then be islanders in our policy, 
giving up our lands and houses, and 
only solicitous to defend the city and 
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command the sea : ' fund let us not 
squander the lives of men, on whose 
exertions our empire depends, in a 
doubtful attempt to preserve for a time 
a territory of which the loss is little im- 
portant, and to repel an invasion which, 
if repelled, will soon be repeated with 
no less a force. I have many other 
grounds to hope success, if you be but 
willing not to seek fresh conquests dur- 
ing the war. To the embassy let us 
answer. That we will admit the Mega- 
rians to our markets and ports, if the 
Lacedaemonians will abrogate, as far as 
respects ourselves and our allies, the law 
excluding strangers from their city ; 
for neither of these points is provided 
for in the treaty : That our subject cities 
shall be independent, if they were inde- 
pendent at the making of the treaty ; and 
if at any time the Lacedaemonians shall, 
permit their allies to settle their re- 
spective governments in their own 
fashion, and not in that most agreeable 
to Lacedaemon : That we are willing, 
according to the treaty, to submit our 
disputes to a fair arbitration : and that 
we will not commence a war, but we 
will resist, if others commence it/' The 
foresight of Pericles is worthy of remark, 
since we shall find that Athens was with 
difficulty prevented from triumphing by 
gross errors of conduct, and particu- 
krly by that rashness and wild thirst of 
conquest which he deprecated. The 
answer was framed according to his 
suggestion : That the Athenians would 
do nothing on command ; but that they 
were willing to abide by a judicial deci- 
sion according to the treaty. 

Chapter VL 

Of the Peloponnesian War. 

Sect. L— Thebes had ever been accus- 
tomed, as the leading city of Boeotia, 
to claim political and military conunand 
over all the rest. The Plataeans had 
refused submission,and stood upon their 
independence as a separate state ; and, 
at an early period, finding themselves 
unable to resist the overwhelming power 
of the Thebans, they had sued to Lace- 
daemon for aid. It did not then agree 
with the views of the Lacedaemomans 
to engage in the concerns of a region 
so distant as Boeotia, and they there- 
fore advised the suppliants to make 
their request to the Athenians, who were 
d powerful people and near at hand. 
The Plataeans did so, and met with 
prompt and effectual aid from Athens : 



iti rettun for which thev gave fli^ 
heartiest service in all tne wars and 
dangers of their protectors. The The- 
bans were now sure of war with Athens ; 
they had often been annoyed by the 
hostility of the Plataeans, and uwa^s 
had iU brooked their assertion of inde* 
pendence; and, hoping to secure the 
town before the general struggle broke 
out, they hstenedto some Plataean mal- 
contents, who offered to introduce their 
troops into the city. Three hundred were 
sent, who entered by night the more 
easily, as no watch was set, for it was 
considered a time of peace. Their in- 
troducers wished them to proceed to the 
massacre of their chief enemies ; but. 
they preferred to gain the city peaceably 
if possible, and taking ground in Utid 
market place, they m^e proclamation 
that those should join with them, who 
wished to be leagued with all the Boeo- 
tians according to the custom of their 
fathers. Dismayed at the sudden attack, 
the Plataeans listened to their proposals, 
till they discovered the small number of 
the invaders ; but, finding this, they as- 
sailed them while perplex&l by the dark- 
ness in their ignorance of the streets. 
The Thebans were defeated, and most of 
the survivors obliged to surrender at 
discretion. A Theban army following to 
support the detachment received, while 
on tiie march, tiie news of its destruc- 
tion ; and when the leaders were deter- 
mining io seize on any Plataeans found 
without the walls, as pledges for the 
captured Thebans, a Plataean herald ar- 
rived to rebuke their treacherous aggres- 
»on, and to declare that, if they did any 
injury, the prisoners should instantly be 
put to death. The Thebans retired ; but 
the Plataeans, in the violence of their re- 
sentment, proved false to the promise, 
whichi if not expressed, was implied in 
their threat, and all the prisoners were 
executed, in number one hundred and 
eighty. 

A messenger had been sent to Athens 
with the news of the surprise, and the 
Boeotians in Attica were arrested: a 
second to tell of the capture of the The- 
bans ; and directions were returned to 
keep the prisoners safe till the Athenians 
should determine of their treatment. Un- 
fortunately, they were already dead. An 
Athenian army now conducted to Plataea 
a convoy of provisions, and having left 
a detachment to assist in the defence, 
brought away with it the women and 
children, and men unfit for war. 

The Lacedaemonianiifjir^^xertinj: 



themsdyes to the utmost in i^i^eparation. 
Ambassadors were sent to Persia, chiefly 
in hope of pecuniary aid. A fixed money 
contribution was appointed to be paid 
by each of the allies; and it was pro- 
posed that five hundred triremes should 
be raised for the maritime states, besides 
those expected from the Italian and Si- 
cilian Greeks, who mostly favoured their 
cause. The league included all the Pe- 
loponnesians, except the Argians and 
Achaians, who were neutral; and nearly 
all the states of northern Greece, except 
the Thessalians and Acamanians. These 
sided with Athens, the; former coldly, 
but the latter more heartily; and by 
their friendship, with that of Corcyra 
and Zacynthus, and with the town of 
Naupactus held by the Messenians, who 
owed their very existence to Athenian 
protection, the Athenians were enabled 
to carry on the war in the western seas. 
Corcyra, Chios, and I^esbos, furnished 
ships to Athens, and were treated as in- 
dependent: the remaining islands of the 
^gean, except Melos andThera^ with aU 
the Greeks of Asia, and all in Thrace 
but those who had recently revolted, 
were tributary subjects, deprived of ships 
of war, and hable to unlimited control. 

In spite of a morje cultivated humanity 
of manners, and a religion so pointedly 
opposed to violence and bloodsned, that 
by some it has been construed to forbid 
even necepsary defence, nearly every war 
has been popular in the outset, even in 
the states of civilized and Christian^u- 
rope. The Greeks were ardent lovers of 
military fame, and little imbued with 
universal justice and philanthropy. The 
utmost extent of their political morality 
went no further than patriotism and 
fidelity to contracts ; few even of deep 
thinkers held it a duty to respect the 
happiness of mankind, or felt the wicked- 
ness of unnecessary war. It is not then 
wonderful that the call to arms should 
have been generally welcome, when, in 
fourteen years, the youth had grown up 
inexperienced in the sufferings of war, 
but proud of the glory of their fathers, 
and eager to emulate their deeds. All 
Greece was in anxiety; oracles and pre- 
dictions without number were circu- 
lated ; and every uncommon natural phe- 
nomenon was made a presage of the 
event. The general wish was favourable 
to the LacedsBmonians, who professed to 
uphold the liberty of Greece. The sub- 
jects of Athens were eager to be hbe- 
fated, and those who were yet free were 
fearful of being subjected; mi thus, as 
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she rode to eminre through the tyrannv 
of Pausanias, she seem^ likely to Jau. 
from it through her own. 
' The Peloponnesians advanced under 
king Archiaamus, but, before they en- 
tered 'Attica, a Spartan minister was 
sent to tiT whether the Athenians w.ould 
yet recede in their pretensions. The 
messenger was not admitted to a hear- 
ing, but was sent awav with the decla- 
ration that, if theLacedsemonians wished 
to make an}r proposal, they must first 
withdraw their army. Having ireceived. 
this answer, Archidamus crossed the 
Attic bordei*. 

Pericles was one of the ten generals of 
Athens. His office enabled him to call 
at his discretion extraordinary assem* 
blies pf the people ; and this, with the 
power of guiding their proceedings by 
nis eloquence and popularity, gave him» 
in effect, the supreme direction of the 
state. In an assembly held while the 
Peloponnesians were gathering, he en- 
deavoured to prepare the people for the 
war. Apprehending that Archidamus 
might spare his lands, either for private 
friendship which existed between them, 
or by command of the Lacedaemonians, 
to make him suspected in Athens ; he 
declared that if his estates met with 
any distinguishing forbearance he yvovld 
resign them to the public. He ex- 
horted his hearers to secure their move^ 
able property in the city, and avoiding 
a battle, to look to the maintenance of 
their naval strength and foreign com- 
mand, the chief sources of their great-* 
ness. He then stated the amount of 
their means. Besides other revenues, 
the yearly tribute from the allies wasf 
now six hundred talents, about one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The 
treasury contained six thousand talents 
in coined money, and there was uncoined 
gold and silver in sacred vessels, offer- 
ings, Persian spoils, &c. to a vast 
amount. The native heavy- armed troops 
were twenty-nine thousand men. The ca- 
vahy, with thehorse bowmen, were twelve 
hundred ; the foot bowmen, sixteen hun- 
dred. Besides there would be numerous 
light armed, chiefly slaves. The triremes 
fit for service were three hundred. It is 
not stated what additional force was 
supplied by the allies. 

The Athenians brought into the city 
their families and furniture, and sent 
their cattle to Euboea and the other 
neighbouring islands; reluctantly, for 
they were beyond all other Greeks at- 
tuned to a country life. The ravages o| 
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the Peorsittis ' had Wn repaired, the 
houses rebuilt, and many with expen- 
sive improvementfl, all which would now- 
again be ruined. They regretted the 
temples, and the old rehgious observan-' 
ces of the several towns, inherited from 
times before the union effected by 
Theseus. The actual distress was great. 
Many fell from competence to poverty 
by the cessation of income from theur 
estates. The city was filled with a mul- 
titude far greater than the houses could 
contain: some found shelter in the 
temples, some in towers of the walls ; 
. the rest were hutted in open spaces oi 
the city and the PeirsBCus, and on the 
ground between the long walls. Never- 
tiieless, they applied themselves vigor- 
ously to warliKe preparations, and a 
fleet of one hundred ships was made 
ready to aibt against Peloponnesus. 

The advance of Archidamus was re-^ 
tarded by the hope that the Athemans, 
while (heir property was yet undamaged* 
might offier ooncessions to preserve it 
No offer coming, he proceeded to £leu- 
ns, and sitting down there, wasted the 
rich Thriasian plain ; then to AchamsB, 
the largest parish of Attica, and within 
six iniles of Athens. The Achamians 
were a numerous and powerful body, 
and furnished alone three thousand 
heavy armed ; and he thought that they 
might p^vail with the people to risk a 
battle, or if not, when they had lost their 
prop^ly, they would be less warm in 
defending that of others, and he might 
pursue his operations more securely. 
Athens was all confusion. The Thria- 
sian plain had been ravaged by Pleis- 
toanax ; but never before, smce the Pa*-* 
sian war, had an enemy come in sight 
of Athens. Some cried out for battle^ 
particularly the Achamians ; others op- 
posed a measure so perilous; but all 
agreed in censuring Pericles as the cause 
of their evils. Pericles stood firm, and 
would not eall an assembly, since it 
Vr6uld probably have voted to risk an 
immediate engagement ; but he sent out 
parties of cavalry to cut off stragglers, 
and to prevent the extension of rava^ 
to any distance from the camp ; and m 
an action with the Boeotian horse, the 
Athenians had the advantage* Having 
wasted the Achamian vale, and vainly 
sought a battle, the invaders canried de- 
vastation to Oropus, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Attica, and thence passing 
into Bodotia, returned home. 
. Meanwhile, the one hundred Athe- 
imin ships, with •fifty.Corcyneaa, and a 



few firom otiier' alliea,' sailed ronncl Pelo- 
ponnesus, and wasted much of it6 west-, 
em coast Passing on, th^ took As- 
tacus, in Acamania, expelled its tyrant,.' 
and establishing democracy, admitted it 
to alliance ; and without hostility brought' 
over to theur interest the laige island of 
C^halonia. 

The Athenians voted to set aside '^one 
thousand talents as a reserve for extre- 
mity, and denounced death to whoever 
should propose to touch it unless the 
dty should be attacked by sea; an event 
implying the prior ruin of the Athenian 
navy, and the only thing, as it was 
thought, which could destroy the com- 
monwealth. One hundred triremes were 
set aside for the same emergency. The 
^^netans were known to have been 
achve in kmdling the war, and their in- 
veterate hostility was peculiarly danger- 
ous from the situation of their island. 
By a harsh measure, but one which 
seems, according to Grecian maxims, 
not to have exceeded what the provoca- 
tion might justify, the whole free popu-- 
lation was expelled, and a colony of 
Athenians occupied the lands and houses. 
Thus the ii^and was garrisoned without 
expense, and the city relieved of part of 
(he multitude which crowded it. Most 
of the iEginetans were established by 
tiie Lacedaemonians at Thyrea, on the 
confines of Argolis and Laconia. The 
Athenians had successfully negotiate 
with Sitalces, the powerful king of 
Thrace, who became their ally, and ef- 
fected peace and alliance between them 
and Perdiccas. 

Winter setting in, all Greece was 

2uiet, except the western coast, where a 
lorinthian squadron restored the tyrant 
of Astacus. At Athens, the funeral of 
those who had fallen in battle was, ac-. 
cording to custom, publicly solemnized, 
and Pericles bang appomted to pro- 
nounce their funeral oration, delivered a 
speech which has been reported by Thu- 
cydides. As this and some other speeches 
of Pericles are the earliest extant speci- 
mens of Grecian eloquence, so they may 
justly take their rank among its greatest 
masterpieces. 

In the first campai^, the ravage of 
Attica had been retaliated with not less 
effect, and with far smaller expense and 
trouble. But m the following year, just 
as the Peloponnesians had commenced 
a second inroad, Athens was visited with 
a scour^ mftre terrible than they. A 
pestilential fever, originating in Ethio- 
pia! had been fdt in Eg^ and many 
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)>firfs 'of Asia, wlien it M oh Atheas 
with fiuy before unknown. It hef^ 
with heats in t)ie head, and inflammation 
in ^e eyeB ; Ihe tongue and throat were 
bloody, the breath fetid ; then came 
sneezing, then laborious coughing; then 
excessive evacuations in all ways, fol* 
lowed by violent hiccups and spasms. 
The skin was reddish and full of ulcers, 
but not outwardly hot ; though the in<> 
temal fever was such that the patient 
could not bear the lightest covering, and 
many threw themselves into the wells 
for relief. Thirst was unquenchable, 
land sleep there was none, yet the suffer* 
ers were less weakened than might have 
been expected. The fever lasted from 
seven to nine days ; but many who sur- 
vived it perished by the ulceration of 
the bowels, and the flux which followed. 
The disease passed from the head throueh 
the wh<#fe body, and Anally fixed in the 
extremities, which many lost. Some 
were totally deprived of memory, and 
recovered, not knowing their nearest 
^ends, nor even themselves. Birds and 
beasts of prey would not touch the 
corpses, or, tasting them, thev perished. 
• No remedy was found for the disease. 
Its virulence was increased by the uni- 
form despondency of the sufferers ; and 
they died neglected, or if any ministered 
to them, he caught the infection. Those 
only who had passed through the ma- 
hidy, could attend with safety on the 
sick, since thev were not again liable to 
it in a fatal aegree. The evil was in- 
creased by the crowded state of the city. 
Dying men lay heaped in stifling huts, 
or. in the streets, and about the foun- 
tains, whither they thronged to drink. 
The temples were fiUed with corpses, 
and means were wanting for the burial 
of the dead. 

The worst effects of the calamity were 
unbounded licentiousness and desperate 
thoughtiessness. Men said in their hearts 
^ Let us eat, drink, and revel, for to-mor- 
row we die ; why spare health or fortune, 
which we shall not live to enjoy ? ** Rich 
houses were made desdate, and poor 
men, suddenly enriched, abused their 
wealth in riot and debaucher]r. Men's 
fiffections were blunted, and their natures 
brutalized, bjr tumultuous revelry, when 
an were perishing around them, and 
"when the riches mey squandered were 
derived from the recent deatii of those 
'Who had been most dear to them. No 
fear of God, or the laws, deterred from 
crimes tiia.t promised the means of im- 
i&edicite pleastcre. Untaught by their 



religion to look t6 tiie Dn^h^ Ibr a^ht 
but worklly blesnngs, th^ saw no dis- 
tinction between the righteous add the 
wicked, when the pestilence was fatal to 
both ; and the laws were impotoit, since 
no one expected that he would live to 
suffer their sentence.^ 

At this time of misery, Pericles ad- 
hered to the policy he had chosen. He 
would not hazard abaitle, but suffered 
the Peioponnestans to ravage Attica, 
while their own country was wasted yet 
more extensively than before by the 
Athenian fleet But the spirit of the 
Athenians was broken : they made pro-, 
posals of peace, which were haughtily^ 
refused ; and the shame of f ulure con- 
curred with previous suffering to raise 
their anger against Pericles, asthe au- 
thor of ttieir misery. Pericles called an 
assembly to encourage them, and justify 
himself. He re-stated the reasons for 
war, which had before determined them, 
and which now had lost no force ; re- 
minded them that he had warned them 
of all their present sufferings, except the 
pestilence, which no human wisdom 
could foresee; repeated that, if they 
now gave way, they must be subject to 
Lacedsemon, and on harder terms than 
if they had yielded at first ; and showed 
tiiat, with firmness, they might still pre- 
vaiL His arguments persui^ed them to 
maintain the war, but their anger for 
thefr individual losses did not subside 
till they had fined him heavily; vet so 
convinced was the ci^ricious multitude 
of his superior merit, that they soon re- 
elected him general, and put everything 
under his direction. 

In the autunm, there fell into the 
hands of the Atiienians some Pelo- 
ponnesian ambassadors sent to Persia. 
Among them was Aristeus, who had 
Chieflv managed the revolt of Potidsea ;: 
and tne fear of further damage from him 
Was a leading motive in the cruelty which 
followed. Tfie ambassadors were put to 
death unheard, under the plea of retalia- 
tion for the atrocious conduct of the La- 
cedaemonians, who, since tiM war began» 
had massacred the crew of every mer- 
chant ship they met with, whether of the 
Athenians orlndr allies, or even of neu- 
trals. In the ensuing winter, Potids^ 
surrendered, on the terms that the gar* 
rison and people shoukl be dismissed in 
freedom. Tlie teiritory was occupied by 
a colony of Athenians. 

Pericles died soon after throurii tiie 
pestilence; and altar his death, liiucy- 
i&des observea, his fovMightwai made 
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hlfiHifest. " for he sidd fhat the Athe- 
nians would pevail in the war, if they at- 
tended to thenr navy, made no new con- 
quests, and incurred no needless dan- 
gers : but they did iust the contrary, and 
besides committed many other faults, 
both among themselves and against their 
aJlies^ at the persuasion of ambitious and 
interested men. And the reason of the 
difference was, that he being powerful 
by ability, reputation, and pre-eminent 
integrity, was not obliged to numour the 
people, l)ut aide to direct them ; whereas 
those who followed being more on a level 
with each other, and eacn aspiring to be 
first, courted favour by advising not 
what was best, but what was most agree- 
able. Yet the Athenians, after squan- 
dering unprofi.tably the best of their 
strength, and provoking new and power- 
ful enemies, were with difficulty over- 
come when weakened by internal strife ; 
so more than verified was the assertion 
of Pericles that, with prudence, they 
were a'match for the Peloponnesians.'* 

In two invasions of Attica, the Pelo- 
ponnesians, with ^eat expense, had 
caused much individual suffering, but 
had failed to pirovoke a battle, and had 
little weakened the adverse state. The 
next summer they entered not Attica, 
but laid siege to Plat«ea. The Platseans 
remonstrated, urging the merit of their 
commonwealth in the Persian war, and 
the perpetual protection assured to them 
by Pausanias, in the name of Greece. 
Archidamus, who commanded the Pdo- 
ponnesians, offered neutrality ; and when 
they said they could not trust the The- 
bans for observance of the terms, his 
answer was, " Entrust to us your lands 
and houses, show us the boundaries of 
the lands, and number the fruit trees ; 
and sojourn where vou please till the 
war is over, when all shall be restored ; 
till then, we will cultivate the knd, and 
provide for your subsistence." The Pla- 
tseans consented, provided the Athenians 
were willing ; but deputies being sent to 
. Athens, brought a requisition to abide 
by the terms of their alliance, and a 
promise of aid. They, therefore, de- 
clared themsdves unable to comply with 
the demands of the Lacedaemonians^ 
and Archidamus, solemnly protesting 
that the breach of faith was on the side 
of Plataea, commenced the siege. The 
mode of attack was rude and unskilful^ 
the garrison active and vigilant; and 
the besiegers were obliged to resort to 
blockade. All useless mouths having 
been sent to Athens, there were in the 



place but four hqndred Flatseans, eighty 
Athenians, and one hundred and ten 
women, to make bread. * 

Meanwhile, an Athenian «rmv had 
been beaten l^ the Chalcidians of Tnrace, 
jand an attempt had been made against 
the power of Athens in Western Greece* 
The Ambraciots, a Corinthian colony to 
the north of Acamania, with the Leuca^ 
dians and Anactorians, one thousa^ 
Peloponnesians, and some of the nei^h- 
bourmg barbarians, invaded Acamania; 
but the barbarians, rashly separating 
themselves, were defeated, and the ex- 
pedition failed. Of one hundred shipi^ 
equipped last year by the Peloponne- 
sians, forty-seven being sent from Co- 
rinth to co-operate with the force in Acar- 
nania, were intercepted by Phormion, 
who was stationed with twenty Athenian 
ships at Naupactus, Confident in his 
own ability, and the skill of his crews, 
he met them, and confounded tihemwiUi 
his manoeuvres, sunk their admiral, and 
routed them, taking twelve ships. The 
Peloponnesians sent out seventy- seyeii 
ships to retrieve their defeat, yet, with 
these, they feared to meet the small 
squadron of Phormion in the open seai. 
At length, they entrapped him in the en- 
trance of the bay, where there was not 
room for his superior manoeuvring. Nine 
Athenian ships were taken or forc^ 
aground, some of which were recovered 
by the Messenians on the shore, dashing 
into the water, and fighting from the 
decks : eleven fled towards Naupactus, 
pursued by the Peloponnesian advanced 
squadron of twenty snips. The hindmost 
of these eleven was nearly 'overtaken by a 
Leucadian trireme, when it turned round 
a large vessel at the entrance of the porti 
struck its pursuer on the side, and sunk 
it The Peloponnesians stopped in con* 
fusion and alarm, and the deven Athe- 
nian ships, advancing in order, had an 
easy victory. The Athenians took six 
ships, and recovered all which had been 
taken from them, save one. * 

A project was sug^sted to the Lace- 
dsemonian commanoers, by which they 
might partly cover their disgrace. Being 
told by the Megarians that the Athenian 
government, secure in naval superiority, 
left Peiraeeus little guarded, they deter- 
mined to surprise it. A body of seamen 
crossing the isthmus, launched forty tri- 
remes laid up in Nissea, and stood to- 
wards Attica ; but a contrary wind aris- 
ing, they feared they might be too late 
for surprise, and, instead of sailing foi- 
Peirsef us, lliey landed on Salamis, a^^ 
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tiLvagedtt. The time thus wasted saved 
I Peineeus.* The alann in Athens was ex- 
! icessiye, at sight of the beacon fires. 
Which announced the presence of an 
' enemy. All hurried in arm* to the port, 
the ships were launched and manned, 
and stood for Salamis ; but the Pelo- 
ponnesians, not awaiting them, returned 
to Nisaea with much booty, some pri- 
soners, and three iempty triremes, not 
without fear that their leaky vessels 
might founder on the way. Hencefor- 
ward, the Athenians kept better guard 
in their harbour. The Peloponnesian 
fleet having dispersed, the winter was 
spent by Phormion in strengthening the 
Athenian interest in Acamania, by con- 
firming tfie power of the friendly party in 
the towns, and banishing the most ob- 
noxious men. 

Perdkscas of Macedonia had again 
changed sides, and Sitalces attacked 
hini, at once to fulfil his engagements 
with Athens, and to punish a breach of 
faith to himself The Thracians were a 
barbarous, but bold aind hardy race ; 
and however inferior in discipline and 
skill, their numerical superiority was 
such tiiat the Macedonians could not 
keep the field. Sitalces overran and 
wasted Macedonia and Chalcidice ; but 
' his army suffered through hunger and 
' wintry weather, and he retired without 
making any permanent conquest 
. The next summer Attica was again 
inviBbded by the Peloponnesians ; and 
soon after all Lesbos but Methymne re- 
volted from Athens. The island was di- 
vided into six republics, of which Mity- 
lene and Methymne were far the most 
• powerful. Methymne was zealous for 
deinocracy and Athens ; but in Mitylene 
the oligarchical party was strong ; and 
this, with the hone of undisputed rule in 
thie island, and tne fear that they might 
be like others deprived of their fleet and 
reduced to subjection, disposed the Mi- 
tylenaeans to revolt They increased 
their navy, strengthened their defences, 
and laid in stores for a siege': they had 
already influence in the smaller states, 
and they now improved it to a strict 
union. But before their preparations 
were completed, the Athenians beinff 
informed by the Methymnaeans, ana 
some of the democratical Mitylenseans, 
commanded them to desist : and their 
refusal brought an Athenian squadron 
of 40 triremes. The Mitylenaeans en- 
deavoured to gain time by negotiation : 
but the only terms of pardon now were 
fbe surrender of their naty, and the de<«. 



m'oHtion of their walls. All Lesbos de- 
clared for Mitylene, except the Meth3rm- 
naeans, who joined the Athenians with 
their whole force. After an indecisive 
engagement in thefleld, the Mitylenseans 
retired within their walls, and the siege 
was formed. 

Ambassadors fix>m Mitylene, arriving 
at Sparta, were sent to sound the allies 
at the Olympian meeting. At a confe- 
rence held suter the solemnities, it was 
resolved to aid them by again invading 
Attica : ^nd the fleet wmch lay in ^e 
Corinthian gulf was carried across the 
isthmus, to co-operate with the land 
force. Dispersed in the Grecian seas 
as was the navy of the Athenians, it was 
thought they could not meet the attack 
but by withdrawing the sauadron from 
Lesbos ; but they launched 100 triremes 
which lay ready in Peirseeus, displayed 
their force before the astonished enemies, 
who ventured not to quit their ports, 
and naade descents where they would on 
Peloponnesus. The Peloponnesians 
were busy with their harvest, and weary 
with fruitless inroads ; and intelligence 
coming that an Attic squadron was ra- 
vaging Laconia, the invasion was given 
up, and the Lacedaemonians went home. 

The armament in Lesbos being so in- 
adequate to its purnose that the Mity- 
lenseans kept the fleid, Paehes was sent 
with 1 000 heavy-armed to take the com- 
mand, and his arrival again confined 
them to their walls. The Attienian 
treasury was exhausted with the wai^ 
and a contribution was now first collec- 
ted from the citizens, apparently ais a 
free gift. At the same time ships were 
sent to levy money from the allies. 

In the following summer, the fifth of 
the war, the Pdoponnesians ravaged 
Attica more destructively than in any 
invasion but the second, and sent Alci- 
das with 42 ships to Mitylene. In the 
winter, Sala&thus, a Lacedaemonian, had 
brought assurance of such an aid ; but 
as the year advanced, even he began to 
despair of it. He thought that by giving 
the armour of the phalanx to the lower 
people, who, as in most oligarchical 
states, were only allowed to act as light- 
armed, the Mitylenseans, instead of starv- 
ing in their walls, might keep the field. 
The thing was done — but the people, no 
longer awed by the monopoly of arms 
and discipline in the privileged class, 
claimed a part in the government, de^ 
manded a public and equal distribution 
of food, and threatened, if refused, to 
ma]ie tbeir own terms with the besieger^ 
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The toadim beings almMcl tiftpMated 
for all on tiiese hard terms :— That the 
Jditylenaeans should surrender them- 
selves to the pleasure of the Athenian 
people— that tne Athenian army should 
immediately be admitted into the city^— 
and that none should be put into bonds, 
^slaved, or killed, till the will of the 
people was known. 

When Alcidas heard that Mitylene 
was taken, some advised him to attempt 
its recovery, by surfnisin^ the Athenians 
while ignorant of his arrival ; others to 
seize some city in Ionia, and issuing 
tiience to win that country from Athens. 
But Alcidas was only anxious for a safe 
return. Instead of going on to Lesbos, 
he coasted in the opposite direction, tak- 
ing many merchant vessels, which fear- 
lessly approached, the crews supposing 
that any ships of war in those seas must 
be Athenian. All the prisoners he mas- 
sacred, according to the savage practice 
of the Lacediemonians from the beginning 
of the war, till, at the remonstrance of 
some Samians, he changed his conduct. 
But as soon as he found that the Athe* 
nians in Lesbos hadheard of him, he sail- 
ed directly for Peloponnesus. The alarm 
of his presence had been great in lonia^ 
as the towns were kept unfortified lest 
they should assert independence. Paches 
pursued, but could not overtake him, and 
returned to MiWlene, whence he sent to 
Athens the chief promoters of the revolt. 
The Athenians were highly enraged 
against the Mitylenssans, both because 
they had revolted, l)eing exempt from 
the galling yoke imposed on most of 

vthe allies, and because they had first 
brought a Peloponnesian fleet on the 
ooaist of Asia. In their first fury they 
voted death to all the grown up citizens, 
and slavery to the women and children. 
On the morrow, the people seeming dis- 
satisfied with their vote, at the instance 

• of some friends to the intended victims^ 
a second assembly was called. The 
chief supporter of the vote was Cleon, a 
profligate demagogue, with little abihty 
m the conduct of afi^rs, a coarse but 
ready speaker, and skilful in flattering 
the worst passions of the populace. He 
dwelt on the mischiefs of iig:ntly chang- 
ing purpose, and the necessity of a ter- 
rible example to check the spirit of re- 
volt already prevalent in the subjects of 
Athens; and laboured to inflame the 
people by setting forth the privileges 
wMch the Lesbians had enjoyed. ^ His 
opponents ai^ed that no severity of 
puQJiiihment could jHrevent revolt when 



inoUaaiimi and dppertunit^ cosimttted \ 

thatirevolters shut out from pardon 
would be the more obstinate; that it 
was unjust to visit the fault of the ruling 
few on the. people, who, when arms 
were given them, had oompelled sub* 
mission ; and that such an act woulct 
destroy the good will of the common- 
alty, in every state the main prop of the 
Athenian interest. The friends of mer(^ 
prevailed, and a trireme being sent with 
a countermand, anrived just as Paches 
had read the first order and was about 
to execute it The men whom Pachea 
had. sent were put to death, in numb^ 
near 1000. The walls of Mitylene were 
razed, the ships of war ^iven up ; and 
the lands of all the Lesbians except the 
Methymnseans, being divided into lots» 
were assigned to Amenians, but were 
occupied by the Lesbians, paying each 
a yearly qmt-rent to the lot holders. 

In the preceding year provisions had 
begun to fail the Plateeans ; and seeing 
that Athens would not venture an at* 
tack on the besieging army backed by 
all Boeotia, they planned an escape^ 
Full half were discouraged, but by me 
jpest the plan was gallantly executed as 
it had been ably conceived, and passing 
the lines by night with the loss but ol 
one man, tney came safe to Athoaa. In 
spite of the relief thus given, the re-» 
maining garrison were now brought so. 
low by famine that they could not 
defend the walls. The Lacedaemonian 
general had been ordered to win the 
place by capitulation, if possible, that 
so PlatsBa might be retained, though all 
conquests made by force should, at the 
peace, be mutually restored. He tha«- 
ibre sent a herald to propose to the 
PlatsBans, that they should surrender 
their city and submit to the justice of 
Lacedsemon, so that the guilty should 
be punished on trial, but none other- 
wise. The Plateaans consented, and 
oommissioners were sent from LaoedsB- 
mon to try them ; who without stating 
any accusation, asked each whether in 
the war he had done any good to the 
Lacedaemonians or their allies. The 
Platseans requested to answer more at 
length : they stated the ancient merits 
of their city, the ties of necessity and 
gratitude which bound it to Athens, tiie 
treacherous attack of the Thebans which 
Agreed it into war. The Thebans re-' 
plied, asserting that the Plataeans had 
wrongfully deserted Boeotia for Athens ; 
they justified their late interference a» 
a frieadly aot invited by the best of the* 
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miit«dsaifl; aadceo^i^laiiiedofthefaithr 
'les9 massacre of their prisoners. As if 
to make it evident that the fate of the 
Flatseans had been predetermined, the 
judges, without weighing the arguments, 
merely repeated their question. None 
.could say yes, and aU were led to death. 
Thus perished 200 Platseans and 25 
Athenians, by an act which, though less 
extensively bloody than others m this 
same war, can scarcely be paralleled in 
any history for deliberate baseness and 
impudent mockery of justice. The 
"women were made slaves, and the town 
demolished by the Th^bans, 

Meanwhile attention was called by 
,the troubles of Corcyra, Many noble 
Coreyrseans, prison^s in Corinth, had 
been won by kind treatment, and set 
free under a secret engagement to re- 
concile their country with the Corin- 
thians. Through their intrigues the 
.assembly voted mat the Corcyrceans, re- 
taining the alliance with Athens, would 
yet remain at peace with the Felopon- 
nesians. They went on to prosecute 
Peitiiias, the head of the democraticai 
party, as enslavmg Corcyra to the 
Athenians ; but he hemg acquitted, and 
retaUating (m his accusers with an im^ 
probal]^ charge of sacrilege, the five 
richest were eondenmed to a ruinous 
fine ; and hearing that the influence of 
Peithias withheld aJ^ mitigation, and 
that he was persuading the people to an 
alliance, offensive as well as defensive, 
•with Athens, the party suddenly collect- 
€d, andenterinj^the cauncil-hall with d^ 
gers, killed Peithias, and about sbcty of 
his friends. Then assembling the people, 
they declared that what had been done 
was the only method of preserving freer 
dom to Corcyra, and, under the terror 
of the recent massacre, obtained a vote 
of neutrality in the war. Ambassadors 
being sent to make their apologv in 
Athens, were there arrested as rebds. 

To confirm their insecure ascendency, 
the oligarchical Coroyrseans attack^ 
their opponents. Both offered freedom 
to any slaves who would join them, but 
most took part with the jjeople, who, 
strong in numbers and position, and in 
zeal so vehement that the very women 
were active in the fray, on the third day 
prevailed so far, that their opponents 
eould only cover their retreat by firing 
the quarter of the lown where they 
dwelt. The neart day the nobles were 
saved from massacre by the coming of 
^icostratus, the Athenian commander 
in Naupaettts, wha ipediated w 9^k^ 



ment, pn the terms ihat ten only who 
were nanied should be brougjht to triaJ, 
and the rest should Hve as citizens under 
a democracy. Even the ten excepted 
were suffered to escape, and all seemed 
quieted without further bloodshed, when, 
as Nicostratus was departing, the popa«- 
lar leaders requested him to leave, for 
greater security, five of his twelve tri-- 
remes, taking instead as many Corcy^ 
rsean. He consented, and they named 
their enemies to go in the vessels ; but 
these refused, fearing, in spite of the as- 
surances of Nicostratus, that they would 
be sent to Athens. Their obstinate mis- 
trust raised suspicion in the pe^e, who 
rose and searched their houses for arms ; 
and, alarmed at this, four hundred of 
the nobles took sanctuary in the temple 
of Juno. <* 

Four or five days after came a Pelo* 
ponneslan fleet ot fifty-three ships, unr 
der Alcidas. The Corcyrseans put forth 
sixty triremes, two of which deserted 
end in some the crew went to blows 
among themselves. The Peloponnesians 
seeing th^ir confusion, sent twenty shipp 
against the Corcyrssans, and opposed 
with aU the rest the Attic twelve* Ni- 
costratus nevertheless had sunk one ship, 
and was acting with advantage against 
the rest, when the other twenty came t^ 
aid them ; and he then retreated in 
order, covering the flight of the Corcy- 
rseans, who had lost thirteen triremes. 
The Coroyrsean people, now in fear lest 
the enemy should attack the city, endea- 
voured to accommodate matters with 
their party opponents, and prevailed on 
some to serve m the fleet ; but Alcidas 
wasted his time in indecisive measuresf» 
till finding tiiat an Athenian fleet of 
sixty ships was approaching, he hastily 
departed. 

The democraticai Corcyrsaans now 
prepared a horrid revenge for their ter-i 
rors. The ships were ordered to sail • 
round from one harbour to the other« 
and in the voyage all who were in them, 
of the oligarchical party, were thrown - 
overboard ; and at the same time a mas^ 
sacre was commenced in the city. The 
ei&se of the suppUants of Juno gave 
more difficulty ; treachery and cruelty 
cost but little, but to violate a temple 
was a serious thing. About fifty were 
persuaded to come out and stand a trial. 
All these were condemned to death, and 
their fate completed the despair of those 
who had remained. Some stabbed 
themselves, some hung themselves job 
<be trees ; others nmtuaUy killed «ach 
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other; all perished in thd temple. Un- 
like Nicostrafus, Eurymedon, the new 
Athenian admiral, lay a quiet spectator 
in the harhour, while the Corcyrseans, 
for seven days, were hunting out and 
murdering all whom they held Iheir ene- 
mies. Under colour of treason to the 
'democracy, many were slain by their 
private enemies, and many debtors 
wiped out their score with the blood of 
their creditors. In the words of Thu- 
eydides, whatever is wont to happen in 
such cases took place, and yet more. 
About five hundred of the persecuted 
party escaped to the continent, and after 
the departure of Eurymedon, seizing the 
forts there belonging to Corcyra, kept 
up a predatory war so successfiilly as to 
cause a famine in the city. Afterwards, 
with a few auxiliaries, ihty passed into 
the island, burning their vessels that their 
only hope might be in victory. They 
fortified themselves on Mount Istone, 
and thence commanded the country. 

The pestilence in Athens, after raging 
two years unabated, had slackened for 
a while ; but this winter it renewed its 
fury, and continued it for another year. 
In its whole course it cost Athens no 
less than 4400 heavy- armed soldiers, 
and 300 horsemen, and of the remaining 
multitude a number not to be reckoned. 

In the next siimmer the Peloponne- 
sians, preparing to invade Attica, were 
deterred by earthquakes, an ill omen 
according to the superstition of the age. 
Various actions took place with no 
decisive result. In the west Demos- 
thenes, the son of Alcisthenes, com- 
manding thirty Athenian ships, was joined 
bythe Acamanians and other allies, and 
marched against Leucas. He ravaged 
the, territory unopposed, and the Acar- 
nanians wished him to wall in the town, 
thinking that when that was done they 
could reduce it by blockade, and be de- 
livered fipom a neighbour always hostile. 
The Messenians of Naupactus ui^ged 
him to attack their constant enemies the 
^tolians, whose reduction would make 
easy the extension of Athenian influ- 
ence through all western Greece. De- 
mosthenes was led to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the Messenians both by the fa- 
vour due to their zealous service, and by 
the hope that the conquest of ^tolia 
would open away into Pnocis, by which 
the force of the western allies might be 
brought against Boeotia. The Acarna- 
nians left the army in disgust, but with 
the rest he pursued his project. 

The 'i£toli|uis were a rdae 1?ttt nume^ 



rous and warlike tribe, dispersed in un- 
walled villages, and too poor to use the 
arms or cultivate the discipline of the 
phalanx, but formidable in their own 
rugged country from their skill in han- 
dling the dart, and activity in skirmish- 
ing. Some of the Ozohan Locrians, 
neighbours of the ^tolians, and trained 
in a like mode of fighting, being allied 
with Athens, were appointed to meet the 
army of Demosthenes ; but they did not 
arrive in time, and by their failure, and 
the defection of the Acamanians, whose 
light-armed troopis were numerous and 
excellent, his men were few, and almost 
entirely heavy-armed. He advanced, 
meeting nothing that could stop his 
march ; but the ^tolians had assem- 
bled on the heights, and gave great 
annoyance, running down and throwing 
their darts, retiring when the enemy 
advanced, pursuing when he retired, and 
having in both, with their light armour, 
certain advantage. The few Athenian 
bowmen kept them off awhile, till, weaiy 
with long exertion, their arrows nearly 
spent, and their commander -slain, they 
took to flight. The heavy-armed, left a 
prey to enemies whom they could not 
reach, were broken, and fled. Incum- 
bered with their armomr, and pursued 
by active men, numbers were killed. 
Their guide fell early. Many strayed 
into impassable ravines and a large 
body entering a wood, the iEtolians fired 
it, and all were destroyed. Of 300 Athe- 
nians, heavy-armed, I2t) were slain, the 
prime of ail the Athenian youth who 
fell in the war. Of the allies a large 
proportion perished. The fleet sailed 
home, but Demosthenes remained at 
Naupactus, fearing to meet the people. 
The Lacedaemonians were now per- 
suaded by the iStotians to attempt the 
conquest of Naupactus, and 3000 heavy- 
armed of the allies were sent against it, 
under Euiylochus, a Spartan^ The 
OzoUan Locrians were easily brought to 
submission, and through them the army 
passed into the territory of Naupactus. 
The town was in danger, being large, and 
the defenders few; but Demosthenes 
had gone to the Acamanians, and 
though ill received at first on account of 
Leucas, had prevailed on them to send 
1 000 heavy-armed, whose entrance saved 
the place. Euryiochus retiring was in- 
vited by the Ambraciots to assist them 
in conquering the Amphilochian Argos, 
as the first step towards the reduction of 
Acamania : and till the time came, he 
quartered his nimg in M\oViXu 



late in ikalufnn SOOO heavy armed 
Ambraciots entering the Argian terri- 
tory seized the hill fort of Olpae. The 
Acamanians, feeling that their own citi- 
xens wanted large political and military 
experience, offered Demosthenes the 
chief command, in spite of their late de- 
feat, and their variance with him. Eury- 
lochus havmg joined the Ambraciots, 
the combined army was decidedly supe- 
rior; but an ambush ably planned by 
Demosthenes gave him the victory. Two 
of the thr^ Spartan generals being slain, 
Menedseufttoe third, unprovided for a 
siege, and witliout a way of escape, pro- 
posed on the next day to treat ; but all 
he could obtain was, that the Pelopon- 
hesians might depart with speed and 
secrecy, leaving the others to their fate. 
By this Demosthenes and the Acama- 
nians hoped to have the Ambraciots at 
their mercy, and to make the Pelopon- 
nesians odious for selfishness and treach- 
ery. The Pdoponnesians went out in 
small parties as for herbs and firewood ; 
but when they were at a distance the 
others followed in alarm. Both were at 
first pursued by the Acamanians, some 
of whom, when the generals interfered, 
were on tiie point of killing them, think- 
ing the public betrayed. When the 
matter was explained, they let pass the 
Peloponnesians, but killed the Ambra- 
ciots. About 200 were slain, the rest 
escaped. The Ambracian people learning 
that their troops held Olpae, had followed 
with their whole remaining strength. 
Demosthenes surprised theu: camp at 
day break, and but few returned to 
Ambracia. 

Could Demosthenes have led the allies 
at once against Ambracia, it must have 
falleii: but they well knew that were 
there no western citjr connected with the 
Peloponnesians, their friendship would 
cease to be necessary to Athens, and 
they would be oppressed. Demosthenes 
now returned with confidence to Athens. 
Alter his departure the Acamanians 
made peace and alliance with Ambracia 
for a Hundred years, on the terms that 
neither the Ambraciots should be re- 
quired to act offensively against the Pelo- 
ponnesians, nor the Acamanians against 
the Athenians ; the Ambraciots should 
give up whatever they had taken fi-om the 
Amphilochians, and should not assist the 
Anactorians, who were hostile to Acar- 
nania. This moderation established to 
the Acamanians for a long time a degree 
of quiet unusual in Greece, and contri« 



buted to the character of benevolence 
and uprightness whichlong distinguished 
them. 

The greatest cities of Sicily were 
Dorian, and allied with Lacedsemon. 
In the fifth year of this war, the Ionian 
states, attacked by Syracuse and the 
Dorian league, had besought aid of 
Athens. The request was recommended 
b^ kindred and old alliance, and by the 
wish to employ the Sicilian Dorians at 
home, that they might not send supplies 
to Peloponnesus. Twenty sMps were 
dispatched, which at first commanded 
the.sea ; but the Athenians hearing that 
Syracuse was raising a navy, sent forty 
more inthe seventh spring. Eurymedon 
and Sophocles, the commanders, were 
directed on the way to succour Corcyra 
against the exiles, to whose aid a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet was known to be going ; 
and Demosthenes, embarking without 
any regular command, was authorized 
by the people to employ the fleet as he 
might think best, as it coasted Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Demosthenes required the ^neraJs 
to land at Pylos* in Messema; but 
hearing that the Peloponnesian fleet 
was at Corcyra, they refused. A storm 
forced them into that port, and Demos- 
thenes bid them fortifjr the place, for 
this was the end of his commission. 
The harbour was excellent, though like 
all the neighbouring country it had been 
deserted since its conquest by Lace- 
daemon ; and Demosthenes wished to 
garrison it with Messenians from Nau~ 
pactus, who would zealously maintain it 
as by right their own, and whose Doric 
speech gave ^eat advantage for in- 
cursions into Laconia. The generals 
ridiculed the project, and he appealed to 
the soldiers ; but vainly, tiU, foul weather 
continuing, for amusement they took to 
building the fort. They had no tools, 
but they picked up stones and laid them 
together, using clay for mortar, which, 
for want of better means, they carried 
on their backs, stooping forward, and 
clasping their hands behind them. Much 
of the fort was strong by nature, and in 
six days they rudely walled the rest. The 
generals now proceeding left five tri- 
remes with Demosthenes. 

The news was heard at ' first with 
scorn in Lacedaemon; but the army, 
which had invaded Attica, hastened 

• Pylos. The modern Navarino, a scene of ac- 
tion eqnally remarkable in ancient and in very recent 
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home in alarm, having been but fifteen 
days in the enemy^s eountiy. On its 
return a force was sent a^amst Pylosi 
the fleet was called from Corcyra, and 
Demosthenes was blockaded by land 
and sea, having just time to send to 
Eurymedon. The fort was attacked on 
both sides, but towards the land the 
ground was strong, and, on the side to« 
wards the sea, by skilfully using the 
difficulties of the shore, he was enabled 
with his handful of men to prevent 
ft landing. On the third day the Athe- 
nian fleet came in sight. The har- 
bour was shut in by the woody 
island Sphacteria, which left a narrow 
entrance on each side. In this the 
Lacedaemonians had placed a body of 
troops, proposing to block up both the 
inlets, and post troops in every spot 
where the Athenians could land. After- 
wards they resolved to engage in the 
harbour, fevoured by the narrow space 
and the surrounding army. But on the 
fourth day, while they were getting out 
their ships, the Athenians entering at 
both the mouths, attacked those under 
way, took five, and chased the rest to 
the shore. The Lacedaemonians dashed 
into the water, and, after hard fight- 
ing, the Athenians drew off with only 
the five first taken. Eurymedon now 
became master of the sea ; and occupy- 
ing the strait, kept strict watch on 
those in the island, bein^ four hundred 
and twenty Lacedsemomans with their 
attendant Helots. 

Alarm rose high in Lacedsemon ; for an 
extraordinary value was there attached to 
every citizen of pure Spartan blood, and 
among the destined prisoners were men 
from most of the chief families. Rescue 
seeming impossible, it was determined 
to treat for peace: and a truce was 
made on these terms ; that the Lacedae- 
monians should give in pledge to the 
Athenians the ships which had fought in 
the late action, and all ships of war 
lying in any Laconian port; that a 
stated measure of food should be sent 
in daily for each man on the island ; 
that Lacedaemonian ambassadors should 
be sent to Athens, and on their return 
the truce should end and the ships be 
restored ; and that if any article were 
broken, the treaty should be void. The 
ambassadors went, expecting that the 
Athenians, who had asked peace, and 
been refused, would gladly embrace it 
when offered. But the Athenians were 
now not more disposed to moderation 



thantheirenemies had been before. The 
all-powerful Cleon persuaded them to 
require Nissea, Pegae, Troezen, Adiaia | 
and the negotiation was broken off. 

On the return of the ambassadors 
the Lacedsemonians re-demanded their 
ships. The Athenians withheld them> 
alleging some small breaches of the 
truce, which might, perhaps, on the 
strict letter of the convention, bear out 
the denial, but which could not justify 
it to an honourable mind, considering 
how much had been trusted to their 
good faith. Hostilitieii were renewed. 
The blockade was tedious and expensive^ 
it lasted into autumn, and the people 
began to fear its failing, and repent 
the rejection of peace. Cleon's credit 
was in danger. At first he imputed 
falsehood to the messengers ; but when 
appointed himself to :go to Pylos and 
examine, he changed his tone, and tAf- 
tacked the board of generals, saying, thttt 
if they were men, they would quickJjr 
capture those in the island, and that if 
he held their office he would do so. 

The leading person of the board of 
generals was Nicias, the son of Nice- 
ratus, a man of birth and fortune, m 
whom a generous temper, popular man^ 
ners, and considerable political and milii- 
tary talent, were marred by unreasonable 
diffidence and excessive dread of respon- 
sibility. He professed himself willing 
to resign the business to Oleon ; who 
accepted it, thinking the offier a feint, but, 
when he found it sincere, endeavoured 
to retract. The light-minded multitude 
were amused with his embarrassment^ 
and thought the jest too good to be lost» 
though the public service should suffer. 
The more he declined it, the more they 
pressed it on him ; and when, seeing no 
escape, he began to boast that in twenty 
days he would bring the prisoners, they 
laughed at hii? presumption, but en- 
couraged him to go on. The wiser wer* 
comforted by the hope they would either 
gain the object desired, or failing of that, 
would be rid of Cleon. But Oleon had 
heard that Demosthenes was preparing 
an attack, and prudently left to him the 
conduct of it, though he was ready to 
appropriate to himself the credit of suc- 
cess. He landed on the island with 
Demosthenes, who by the skilful use c^, 
his numerous light- armed troops, soon 
reduced the Lacedaemonians to distress. 
Surrounded by enemies, who fled at their 
approach, but turned on them when they 
desisted from pursuit l plied tvith mia^ 
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«les fhom the rirfit whten !h^ charged 
upon the kit, and from the left as soon 
as they fronted the other way ; worn out 
with labour, stunned with noise, and 
half suffocated wilh dust, after many 
hadftillen, the remnant made their way 
to a fort at the extremity of the island. 
Their rear and flanks were here pro- 
tected, so that they could better with- 
stand the enemy in front. But a body 
of archers and dartmen l)eing silently 
led to occupy a height whidi commanded 
their rear, they were again surrounded, 
and exposed to sure destruction. De*. 
mosthenes and Cleon now stopped the 
iattack, and summoned them to surren- 
der. They asked leave to communicate 
with their countrymen on shore, and 
several messages passed, by the last of 
which they were permitted to consult 
for themselves, only doing nothing dis- 
graceful. On this warrant they surren- 
dered ; and they were brought to Athens 
within twenty days, as Cleon had pro- 
mised. This result surprized the Greeks-, 
who had thought that nothing could 
bring Lacedaemonians to surrender. A 
vote was passed by the Athenian people 
that the prisoners shouH be kept in 
bonds till peace were made, and if 
Attica were again invaded, should be 
put to death. In number they were two 
hundred and ninety-two, of whom one 
hundred and twenty were Spartans. 
The ori^nal number of heavy -armed 
on the island had been four hundred 
and twenty, but the rest had fallen in 
the engagement. A Messenian garri- 
son was placed in Pylos, which much 
annoyed the Lacedaemonians, unused 
to the incursions of an enemy. The 
Helots, who were mostly Messenian 
by blood, deserted in great numbers; 
and their late masters, suffering by their 
active enmity, and yet more by the loss 
of their services, fearing the increase of 
these evils, and looking forward to the 
revival of the Messenians as an inde- 
pendent and inveterately hostile power, 
were earnest for peace. Their over- 
tures, however, were repulsed by the 
Athenians, too much elated to grant 
anjr- moderate terms. 

The same summer Nicias, with a 
powerful fleet and army, gained some 
successes against the Corinthians, but 
effected nothing decisive. Eurymedon 
and Sophocles making Corcyra in their 
way from Pylos to Sicily, reduced the 
exiles on Istone to surrender themselves 
to the discretion of the Athenian people. 
Tili they could be sent to Athens, they 



were placed on an island, nndei* eohdi- 
tion that, if any attempted to escape, the 
capitulation should be forfeit for aft. The 
democratical leaders, fearing that their 
lives m^ht be spared by the Athenians, 
now devised ft plot of horrible treachery 
and cruelty. Persons were suborned to 
persuade the exiles that the Atheniatr 
generals would deliver them to the Cor- 
cyraean people, and to offer them 4 
vessel for their escape. Some attempted 
flight, and were taken in the ship ; the 
terms were now broken, and all were 
given up to the people. The prisoners 
were placed in a large building; and 
they were led out thence in bonds by 
twenties, between two lines of citizens 
in arms, who struck and stabbed them, 
each selecting his particular enemies, 
while men with whips drove on any who 
hesitated to proceed. Sixty had been 
thus killed, when the rest found what 
was passing. Calling then dloud to 
the Athenians to put them to death if 
such were their will, they declared they 
would neither go out nor suffer any to 
come in. The people, not attempting 
to force a free passage through the 
doors, untiled the roof and showered 
missiles on them. Defence was hope- 
less, and they resolved to end their suf- 
fering. Some sftabbed themselves with 
the arrows which had been shot at them, 
others strangled themselves, but in a day 
and night all perished. The corpses 
heaped on waggons were borne from 
the city and cast out unburied, in 
defiance of Grecian religion, which at- 
tached to the rite of burial an extraor- 
dinary sanctity and importance. Eury- 
medon having witnessed the completion 
of the tragedy, and sailed on to Sicily. 

Next year the Athenians under Nicias 
conquered Cythera, an island on the 
Laconian coast, and allowing the inha- 
bitants to retain their possessions under 
a tribute of four talents, made the island 
a post for the annoyance of the Lacedae- 
monians. In their return they took and 
burnt Thyrea, and of the unhappy iEgi- 
tietans there established, all who sur- 
vived were carried to Athens, and were 
there put to deatfi. Thus was finished 
the long enmity of Athens and ^Egina. 
About the same time, by the exer- 
tions of Hermocrates, a distinguished 
Syracusan, the Sicilians were brought 
to agree among themselves, and the 
Athenian fleet sailed away. Elated by 
present success to think every thine 
within their power, the people would 
not believe but that their generals might 
v2 
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hftve conquered didly* &nd that they 
had been prevented by bribery. In this 
persuasion they fined Euiymedon, and 
banished two others. 

Though Megarawas democratically 
ffoyemed, old hatred of Athens had 
bound it to the Lacedsemonians ; who 
fearing to lose it, let the Megarians chuse 
their constitution, while a Peloponne- 
sian garrison held their port of Nisaea. 
The Athenians were wont twice a year 
to ravage the lands ; and the city was 
continually harassed by its oligarchical 
exiles holding Pegse, the other port. 
Distress exciting discontent in the peo- 
ple, the friends of the exiles were em- 
Doldened to propose their recal; and 
the popular chiefs, foreseeing ruin to 
themselves should their enemies be 
restored and backed by Lacedaemon, 
treated secretly with the Athenian ge- 
nerals Hippocrates and Demosthenes. 
To cut off from Megara the Pelopon- 
nesians in Nissea, the lon^ walls were 
first betrayed to the Athenians. Mea- 
sures were next taken for admitting them 
into the city, but these being frus&ated, 
the Athenian generals blockaded Nisaea, 
which was soon obliged to capitulate. 

The spirit of Lacedaemon, was broken 
by continued ill- success ; but one man 
still kept heart and hope, and now ob- 
tained an opportunity of partially retriev- 
ing her affairs. This was Brasidas, the 
only Spartan who had given proof of 
talent m the war. He was young, and 
youth in his country was a bar to emi- 
nence ; but though never placed in the 
highest command, he had shown in 
subordinate posts such daring activity, 
that the Chalcidians, on requesting a 
force from Lacedaemon to complete the 
revolt of the Thracian subjects of 
Athens, asked Brasidas for the leader. 
Their suit was granted, but the Lace- 
daemonians, however desirous to find 
work for Athens at a distance, feared to 
lessen the force at home, where the 
Helots were more than ever objects of 
jealousy since Pylos was held by Messe- 
nians. The detestable precaution taken 
seems incredible, but is yet true. Such 
Helots as thought they had done most 
service in war were invited to stand a 
scrutiny of their conduct, and freedom 
was promised to the most deserving. 
Two thousand being chosen were 
crowned with garlands as freemen, and 
solemnly marched round the temples. 
Soon aner, all disappeared, and no one 
knew how each was murdered. Being 
rid of those who seemed most able tp 



head an insurrection, the goyemmeni 
was willing to send seven hundred Lace« 
daemonians with Brasidas. 

This leader was at Corinth preparing 
for his march, when he heard the dang^ 
of Megara. He summoned the neigh- 
bouring allies, and being joined by the 
Boeotians, his am\y outnumbered that 
of Athens. Both armies offered battl^ 
but neither would make the attack; 
and the Athenians retiring to Nisaea, 
Brasidas was admitted into Megara^ 
Having there confirmed the Lacedae-. 
monian interest, he dismissed the 
allies and returned to Corinth. The 
most active favourers of Athens in 
Megara immediately fled, but the rest 
thought that they mi^ht safely make 
terms with the oligarchical party. The 
exiles were restored under an oath of 
universal amnesty. They took the oath ; 
but their chiefs being placed in the 
ma^stracies, arrested one hundred of 
their principal enemies, accused them 
before the people, and by terror com« 
peinng the assembly to condemn them, 
executed them all. After this foul per-^ 
jury and murder, Megara was long go- 
verned by a very few. 

The successes of Athens had en- 
comraged the democratical Boeotians to 
plan a revolution. It was agreed thaJt 
Demosthenes, with the western allies^ 
should land in the west of Boeotia, whiles 
on the same day, Hippocrates, with the 
force of Athens, fortified Delium in the 
east. But the day was mistaken, and 
Demosthenes, arriving on the coast, 
found that the intended diversion had 
not been made, and that the Boeotian 
government, informed of his purpose, 
had brought all its forces to oppose him* 
and taken such measures that his friends 
in the town dared not stir. He accord- 
ingly retired ; and after his departure^ 
when Hippocrates came to Delium, the 
whole strength of Boeotia was at liberty 
to act against him. The armies were 
nearly equal, and the fight was long and 
bloody ; but in the end the Boeotians 
prevailed. The defeated army fled to 
Delium, and, leaving there a garrison, 
went home by sea. Soon after Delium 
was taken by the Boeotians. 

Meanwhile Brasidas with 1 700 heavy- 
armed troops had pursued his march 
to Thrace. The country was friendly 
as far as the border of Thessaly. Most 
of the Thessalian towns were nominally 
democratical, and the many were every 
where devoted to Athens ; but in most 
places the interest of cv few powerful 
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tutm directed affairs. Having procured 
some distinguished Thessdians to ac- 
company him, he proceeded ; and partly 
preventing opposition by the influence 
of his guides, and by his own concilia- 
tory conduct, and partly avoiding it by 
the rapidity of his march, he passed 
through into Macedonia. Being joined 
by the Chalcidians he went to Acanthus. 
Some leadmg men favoured his pur- 
pose, and as the many, though attached 
to Athens, had fears for their harvest, it 
was agreed that Brasidas should be ad- 
mitted to address the assembly. He was 
eloquent in speech, and liberal in his 
pohcy, uncommon gifts in a Spartan ; 
ne promised independence, and impar- 
tial justice to men of all parties ; and 
his arguments being seconded by his 
army at the gates. Acanthus joined the 
Lacedsemonian alliance. 

Amphipolis, on an island in the Stry- 
mon, was the most valuable of Athenian 
possessions in Thrace, by its rich plain 
and noble river, forests of ship-timber, 
and mines of silver and gold. It was 
settled by Athens, during the adminis* 
tration of Pericles, after two former 
colonies had been cut off by the TTira- 
cians. Brasidas having intelligence with 
some in the city, surprised the bridge 
and entered the island. Few of the Am- 
phipolitans were Athenians by origin ; 
most were Chalcidians or connected with 
Perdiccas: and when Brasidas pro- 
claimed that both Amphipolitans and 
Athenians might take their choice, whe- 
tlier to remain enjoying equal rights, or 
to depart with their effects ; his unusual 
moderation, with the wishes of many 
and the fears of all, disposed the people 
to accept the terms and receive his army. 
Thucydides the son of Olorus, the his- 
torian, being stationed at Thasos, had 
broueht up his sauadron as soon as he 
heard that Amphipolis was attacked. 
Too late to save it, he secured Eion, at 
the mouth of the Strymon, which was 
next attempted. The Athenians, vexed 
that a way was found to possessions 
which they had thought protected by 
their navy, vented their rage on Thucy- 
dides for that loss which not all his 
activity could prevent. He was banished 
for twenty years, during which, by in- 
tercourse with the Peloponnesians, he 
extended his knowledge of Greece and 
completed his fitness to write its history. 
Many other cities joined with Bra- 
sidas. He professed to fight for Gre- 
cian freedom, and his mild and liberal 
coQ4ttct supported tb« cUim. Ibe 



general was taken as a saniple of his 
countrymen, and an opinion rose of 
Lacedeemonian equity and moderation* 
from which men were afterwards bitterly 
undeceived. He projected creating a 
fleet at Amphipolis, and asked a rein* 
forcement to his army from Lacedsemom 
But tius was withheld, for his superiority 
of talent excited jealousy in the govern- 
ment, unaccustomed to recognize indi- 
vidusd pre-eminence in persons not of 
royal race. 

The Athenians now repented their 
r^ection of peace, and the Lacedae- 
monians, harassed from Pylos and 
Cythera, and eager to recover their 
prisoners, still were anxious to treat 
As a step to peace, a truce was concluded 
for a year, each party keeping what it 
held, but the use of ships of war being 
for the time forbidden to the Pelopon- 
nesians. Scione, in the peninsula of 
Pallene, had revolted to Brasidas ; but 
the Athenian commissioners, who an-' 
nounced to him the truce, declared that 
people excluded, the vote of alliance with 
jLaceddemon not having passed till after 
the articles were signed. Brasidas in- 
sisted that their revolt had taken place 
before, and refused to give them up. 
The Athenian people were highly en- 
raged at finding even those almost in 
the situation of islanders revolt in re- 
liance on the land force of Lacedse- 
mon; and they voted, at the instiga- 
tion of Cleon, that Scione should be 
taken and its people put to death* 
Mende too revolted, and Brasidas re- 
ceived it, denying that the treaty forbade 
him to accept an alliance spontaneously 
offered. The Athenians thought dif- 
ferently, and supported their claim by a 
powerful armament under Nicias and 
Nicostratus. 

Having provided for the defence of 
his new allies, Brasidas accompanied 
Perdiccas against the province of Lyn- 
cul. A large body of Illyrians, hired by 
Perdiccas, turned their arms against 
him ; and the Macedonians retreated in 
sudden panic, leaving their allies in the 
utmost danger. Brasidas saved his army 
by an able retreat; but the soldiers, in 
their anger, committed violences which 
exasperated Perdiccas, already offended 
with the Spartan leader for his wish to 
return to Mende before Lyncus was 
subdued. From this time Perdiccas 
sought to join with Athens, which he 
soon did, and by his influence in Thes- 
saly, passage was denied to a reinforce- 
ment sent to Sntsidas* 
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Before the return of Brasklas, Idende 
was lost The leading men had caused 
the revolt, but the people favoured 
Athens. When the Lacedaemonian go- 
▼emor called out the Mendaeans to 
battle, one of them declared that he 
would not go out, and that there was no 
leason for war. The governor, as- 
suming the arbitrary authority which 
Lacedaemonians on foreign command 
were wont to exert, seized the speaker, 
and was drag^ng him from the assem- 
bly ; when the democratieal party flew 
to arms, routed the Peloponnesians and 
their acUierents, and admitted the Athe- 
nians. The Athenian generals directed 
the restoration of democracy, and de- 
clared that they would not inquire into 
the past, but would leave the Mendaeans 
to their own measiu^s with respect to 
the authors of the revolt. They next 
laid si^ to Scione. 

The lliei^ians having suffered greatly 
at Delium, the Thebans, who had long 
wished, by razing their walls, to compel 
their unqualified subserviency, now en- 
forced that humiliating measure. The 
pretence was imputed attachment to 
Athens ; the occasion, the weakness of 
the Thespians, crippled in supporting 
against Athens the allies who oppressed 
them. Such are the justice and decency 
of the strong. 

Cleon*s success at Pylos had raised 
his credit higher than ever. Aristo- 
phanes shook it for a moment, when, 
according to the practice of the Athe- 
nian stage, where living men were sa- 
tirized by name, and the politics of the 
day continually introduced, he brought 
out a comedy entirely levelled at the 
vices of Cleon, and the levity and folly 
ofthepeo{de, his dupes*. The satire 
succeeded ; Cleon was ridiculed and 
revUed, and being prosecuted for em- 
bezzling the public money, he was 
heavily fined. But he soon recovered 
his ascendancy; and having deluded 
himself into the belief that he could com- 
mand armies without the assistance of 
Demosthenes, in the tenth year of the 
war, when the truce expired, he per- 
suaded the Athenians to send him as ge- 
neral into Thrace. Through his rashness, 
ignorance, and cowardice, his army was 
routed under AmphipoUs ; but both he 
and Brasidas were killed— a double ad- 
vantage to Athens, which might nearly 
compensate for the loss of the battle. 

• This comedy U still in existence. Its title is 

The Knights, It is one of the plays <^ Arifit^phaneft 

wtt7 trwisUted )>j Mr. Mitr^ ^ Axu»wpnwe» 



The death of Cleon leaving Nicias 
without a rival in power, peace was 
soon made. Plataea was left to Thebes, 
Nisaea to Athens ; all other conquests 
were mutually given up. Amphipolis, 
as an Athenian colony, was to be re- 
stored unconditionally ; the other Thra- 
cian towns were only to pay the tribute 
assessed by Aristeides. Scione was left 
at Ihe mercy of Athens. All prisoners 
were to be mutually restored, and any 
dispute arising between the contracting 

Sarties was to be settled judicially, 
hould any alteration in the treaty seem 
desirable, it might be made by consent 
of Athens and Lacedaemon. The Boeo- 
tians, Corinthians, Eleians, and Mega- 
nans, protested against the terms ; but 
the majority of the allies consenting, the 
Lacedffimonians ratified them in the 
name of the whole confederacy. (B. C# 
421.) 

Sect. II. — In Greece a war was 
thought to be justified, if it promised 
advantage, and if no express treaty for- 
bade it Peace was seldom made except 
for a term of years, and the expiration of 
the period was sufficient reason for hos- 
tility. The peace just made was for fifty 
years, and a pressing motive of LaceddB- 
monto conclude it was the approaching 
close of a thirty years' truce with Argos, 
which that state had refused to renew. 
In power the second among the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, Argos still looked back 
with pride to its ancient pre-eminence, 
and cherished the hope of disputing with 
Sparta the command of Peloponnesus. 
Its comparative wealth and population 
were now unusually high, for during 
ten years of surrounding warfare it had 
thriven in peace ; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, fearing to stand alone against 
Argos, united either with Athens, or with 
their own offended allies, hastily formed 
a defensive alliance with Athens. Lace- 
daemon was to be first in the restitutions 
stipulated in the peace; but the only 
article yet executed was the liberatioii 
of Athenian prisoners. The Athenians, 
however, on making the alliance, set 
free the prisoners taken at Pylos. One 
article of the alliance is worthy of no- 
tice ; that the Athenians should assist 
with all their strength in quelhng any 
insurrection of the Helots. A like sti- 
pulation never was made by any other 
Grecian state ; but it was fit that the 
greatest guilt of Lacedaenfion should be 
me source of its peculiar and ever pre- 
sent terror. 
This alliance completing the estrange* 
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ni«tit of Ootinth from. Lacedsmon, 
some leading men proposed to the Ar- 
gians to league for the defence of Pelo* 
poimesus against the ambition of the 
new confederates. The government of 
Argos being democratical, all proposals 
of treaty were regularljr made to the 
popular assembly; but in the present 
case, lest any who might endeavour to 
connect thdr cities with Argos should 
be endangered by the publicity of the 
attempt if it failed, the Argian people 
empowered twelve commissioners to 
conclude alUance with any Grecian 
state but Lacedaemon or Athens. From 
either of these the assembly alone could 
receive proposals. The alliance of 
Argos was soon embraced by Mantineia, 
Blis, and Corintii. The Megarians and 
Boeotians stood aloo£ Dissatisfied with 
Lacedsemon, and inveterately hostile 
to Athens, their oligarchical govern- 
ments were yet unwilling to connect 
themselves with a powerfm democracy 
like Argos. 

As soon as the peace was made, the 
Lacedaemonians had ordered their gene- 
ral Clearidas to restore Amphipolis, 
and required the other Thracian towns 
to submit to Athens on the terms pre- 
scribed. They aU refused, and Cleari- 
das saying that he could not compel 
them, was directed to bring away all the 
Peloponnesian troops. On the return 
of the army, the Helots who had fought 
in it were rewarded with freedom. 
About the same time a violent precau- 
tion was taken against the restored 
prisoners from Pylos, who found them- 
selves held cheap on account of their 
surrender, an act before unknown in 
Lacedemon, but which, to save them 
from certain destruction, the government 
had authorized. Disturbance was feared 
from their discontent, and the more as 
some were in high employment ; where- 
fore they were voted incapable of office, 
md, what seems more strange, incapa- 
ble of buying and selling. Some time 
after, the disqualification was removed. 
In the course of the summer Scione was 
taken by the Athenians, and, according 
to the cruel decree proposed by Cleon, 
the men were slaughtered, and the 
women and children made slaves. The 
land was given to the remnant of the 
Plataaans. 

• The Athenians had begun to mistrust 
the Lacedaemonians, who, instead of 
restoring Amphipolis, had left it in the 
hands of the armed citizens ; and who, 

viiea requised, always p(oiiiised» but 



had hitherto ddayed, to join in comp^' 
ling their allies to perform their part m 
the treaty. The Lacedaemonians said 
that they had done what lay in them, 
and would use their endeavours to induce 
the others to concur ; in return they 
claimed the restoration of Pylos, or, at 
least, that it should be garrisoned with 
Athenians, and not with meir implacable 
foes the Messenians and Helots. After 
much dispute, the last proposal was 
granted. The Lacedsemonians then re- 
quested the Bceotians to give up to them 
the Athenian prisoners who were in 
Boeotia, and the border fortress of Pa* 
nactum, which, according to treaty, was 
to be restored to Athens. In return for 
Panactum and the prisoners, thcnr hoped 
to recover Pylos : but to obtain them 
they were obliged to form a separate al^ 
liance with the Boeotians, though it was 
stipulated in their alliance with Athens, 
that neither party should make war or 
treaty without the consent of the other. 
This measure, therefore, did not concili- 
ate the Athenians, but rather gave them 
fresh offence; especially when it was 
found that the Boeotians, instead of re- 
storing Panactum, had demolished it 
The /&gians supposing Boeotia leagued* 
with Athens and Lacedsemon, at first 
had wished to treat with Lacedaemon ; 
but when they found that those two 
states were more at variance than before, 
they broke off the treaty, and sent am- 
bassadors to Athens. Ambassadors 
were also sent by Lacedaemon to defend 
her conduct, and demand the restora- 
tion of Pylos. This occasion introduces 
to us one of the most remarkable cha- 
racters of Greece. 

Alcibiades, the son of Cleinias, a 
youth of the highest birth in Athens, 
became early master of a vast inherit- 
ance. His talents were brilliant, his 
ambition unbounded ; his wealth and 
high political connexions surrounded 
hin^with flatterers, by whom his confi- 
dent temper was so far inflamed, that 
he meditated speaking in the assembly 
before his twentieth year. From this 
he was diverted by> Socrates, the first and 
greatest Grecian teacher of moral wis- 
dom to mankind. He saw the powers 
of Alcibiades and the danger of their 
perversion'; he desired to curb his 
wild passions, and direct his love of 
praise to worthy objects. The young 
man had an inquiring mind, which led 
him to value the instructions of Socrates, 
and a disposition generous enough to 
venerate )u& character ; and an intimate 
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friendship took place between them, 
which was confirmed by Socrates saving 
his pupil in a battle in Thrace, aserviise 
repaid ^ Alcibiades in the rout of De« 
lium. But the influence of Socrates 
could not permanently oyercome the 
temptations which beset his young disci- 
ple. His love of pleasure was excessive ; 
and his uncommon beauty of person 
made him the object of adulterous pas- 
sion to many women of rank in Athens. 
He was courted by numbers who hoped to 
profit by his wealth, and bvhis means of 
arising to power. Greedy of pre-eminence 
in every thing, he gloried in a lavish 
magnificence before unknown in Athens, 
and offensive to many, as outraging the 
due equality of citizens in a democracy. 
And in his political career we shall find 
him no less unable to separate true glory 
from mere distinction ; admirable indeed 
for ingenuity and boldness, but the slave 
of an ambition utterly estranged from 
public spirit, and as selfish in its ends 
as unscrupulous in its means. 

The family of Alcibiades had an- 
ciently been hereditary public guests of 
Lacedsemon; by which connexion th^ 
were bound to entertain and do good 
offices to all its envoys ; and in return, 
if ever they went thither, were honoura- 
bly received at the public expense. Such 
public guests considered the state to 
which they were attached as a second 
country, took care of its interests, and 
laboured to preserve it in amity with 
their own; and the favour they there 
enjoyed, being sometimes useful to their 
country, con&ibuted to their influence 
at home. Indicant at the attempt to 
restore the Peisistratidae, an ancestor of 
Alcibiades had renounced the friendship 
of Lacedsemon, with all the ceremonies 
prescribed by Grecian religion for the 
dissolution or a bond so sacred as was 
that of hospitality, whether public or 
private. Alcibiades, wishing to renew 
the connection, had shewn kindnes^ to 
the Spartan prisoners ; but the Lace- 
daemonians, who liked neither his youth 
nor hisf habits, preferred to communi- 
cate with Nicias on the subject of 
pteace ; whence Alcibiades became hos- 
tile both to Nicias and Lacedsemon. 

The ambassadors of Argos and La- 
cedaemon, met at Athens. The latter 
having told the council that they came 
with full powers to conclude on all dis- 
puted points, Alcibiades persuaded them 
that it would be for their advantage to 
profess their powers limited, and pro- 
mised, if they did 80» to support them^ 



Accordindy, in the assembly, they 
declared Siemselves restricted ; where- 
upon their treacherous adviser attacked 
them more violently than before, taxed 
tiiem with double dealing, and pro* 
posed an immediate junction with Ar-. 
gos. The offended people would have 
voted it, but the assembly was adjourned 
on account of an earUiquake. Next 
day, their an^er having cooled, they 
listened to Nicias, and contented them- 
selves witti sending to require that the 
Lacedaemonians should restore Am- 
phipolis, and renounce the alliance of 
Boeotia, unless Boeotia would join the 
common league. The demand was re- 
jected by Lacedaemon, and they con- 
cluded an alliance with Argos. In this 
Corinth did not concur, inclining rather 
to rejoin Lacedaemon. 

Epidaurus, besieged by the Argians, 
was reinforced from Laconia by sea. 
The Argians complained to Athens, 
that, by allowing this, it had broken the 
treaty, which provided that neither state 
should sufffer enemies of the other to pass 
through its dominions. This strange 
remonstrance, acknowledging that the 
sea was the dominion of Athens, would 
seem to have been prompted by the in- 
fluence of Alcibiades ; who proposed and 
obtained the compliance of Athens 
with the no less strange demand, that, 
in reparation to Argos, and punishment 
for the imputed aggression of Lacedae- 
mon, the Messenians and Helots should 
be re-established in Pylos, and thus 
Laconia should be exposed to plunder, 
though still nominally allied with Athens, 

In the next summer, the fourteenth 
from the beginning of the war, the La^ 
c^laemonians made an effort to succour 
their distressed allies of Epidaurus, 
and to recover their influence in Pelo- 
ponnesus. They marched out with all 
their force under king Agis, the son 
of Archidamus, and were joined by 
then* remaining allies, including the 
Corinthians. Am manoeuvred so suc^ 
cessfully that the Argian army waa 
surrounded, and exposed at great 
disadvantage to the attack of a superior 
force. Two Argians saw the danger, 
Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of 
Argos, and Alciphron, a pubfic guest of 
Lacedaemon. They went privately to 
Agis, and pledging themselves to recon- 
cile their state with Lacedaemon, pre- 
vailed on him to grant a four months 
truce, on his own authority. The army 
of Agis heard with astonbhment the or* 
derto retreat; l^^ot so Surweret^eAisian. 
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)>«o^e from rightly valuing their escape^ 
that they ignorantly thought they had 
lost an opportunity of destroying the 
Lacedaemonians, and their anger ran so 
high that Thrasyllus saved iSs life by 
flying to an altar. 

The Athenian force was not yet 
come; and when it dame the Argian 
leaders were unwilling to break the 
truce. Alcibiades, however, arriving as 
an ambassador, persuaded the people 
that the truce was void, being made 
without authority ; and liie allied army 
being put in motion reduced Orchome- 
nus in Arcadia, and advanced on Tegea, 
an ancient, faithful, and most valuable 
ally of Lacedaemon. The Lacedaemo- 
nians from the first had disapproTcd 
the retre^,t of Agis, but hearing that the 
truce was renounced, and Orchomenus 
taken, they called him to account, with 
a violence imusual in them. They were 
on the point of heavily fining him, and 
demolishing his house ; but he prevailed 
on them to try him further, and was sirf- 
fered to resume the command, but under 
a restriction before unknown,, ten coun- 
sellors being appointed, without whose 
concurrence he might not lead the army 
beyond the borders. 

Tegea was secm-ed by a hasty march 
of the Lacedaemonians, and being joined 
by the Arcadian allies, they entered the 
territory of Mantineia. After somema- 
noBuvring, the Lacedaemonians, when 
they least expected it, found themselves 
Buddenly in front of the enemy, who 
were advancing in good order. Their 
alarm was considerable, but their ex^ 
cellent training enabled them rapidly to 
form for battle ; and the day was won 
by their superior discipline and steadi- 
ness, notwithstanding some considerable 
errors of their commanders. This battle 
restored the credit of Lacedsemon, and 

gave to the oligarchical Argians the 
ope of concluding a peace, and then 
an alliance^ and finally by that means 
overthrowing the democracy. In spite 
of the great influence of Alcibiades, 
who was then present in Aigos, the 
people consented first to peace, and 
then to alliance with Lacedaemon,— an 
example whidi the Mantineians were 
compelled to follow ; and at the close of 
the year, by the aid of a force from 
Lacedaemon^ oligarchy was established 
inAi^os. 

This did not last long. The Many 
taking heart, attacked and overcame the 
ruling party. The Lacedaemonians pre-> 
(aced Jo. nuur^. »gainst them; but 



delays took idace» during which the 
Argians renewed their alliance with 
Athens, and began to build long walls 
to their port. The unfinished wails 
were demolished by the Lacedaemonians, 
but little further was gained. By the 
arbitrary interference of Lacedaemon^ 
the Argian people had been driven to 
throw themselves so entirely on Athens, 
that when Alcibiades came next year, 
with twenty ships, he was supported in 
arresting, and imprisoning in different 
islands, three hundred persons suspected 
of wishing well to Lacedsemon* 

Melos, an island on the coast of Pe- 
loponnesus, was independent of Athens ; 
which could not enaure that, when all 
the other islands were its subjects, one of 
the weakest should withhold ob^ence. 
'* Tell us not,'* said its ambassadors, 
*' that, though colonists of the Lacedae- 
monians, you have not joined them in 
their wars against us ; tell us not that 
you have done us no wrong, but exa- 
mine our respective forces, knowing that 
equals only dispute about justice ; but 
the mighty do their pleasure, and the 
weak must submit'* Such in all ages has 
been the principle acted on by powerful 
oppressors, though never, at least in 
modem times, so explicitlv avowed, as 
both here and in some otner speeches 
occurring in Thucydides, which, if not 
always correct reports of what was ac- 
tually said, are yet specimens of the lan- 
guage which the public ear could endure^ 
The Melians refusing submission were 
besieged ; no effort was made for them 
by Lacedaemon ; they were reduced to 
surrender at discretion, and, for defend^ 
ing their independence agidnst an un- 
provoked and most unjust attack, all 
the men were butchered, and the women 
and children sold as slaves. 

Next spring, the Athenians, hoping to 
effect the conquest of Sicily, which was 
again torn by petty wars, prepjared a fleet 
to aid the Egestans against Selinus, which 
was backed by Syracuse.. Alcibiades, Ni- 
cias, and Lamachus, were chosen to com- 
mand» Nicias attempted to dissuade the 
people from wasting their resources in 
distant warfare, and multiplying their ene- 
mies ; Alcibiades replied, enhancing the 
value of the conquest ; and the assembly 
approving it^voted one hundred triremes, 
and five thousand' heavy-armed troops, 
with arohers and sUngers in due propor- 
tion, and whatever further the generals 
might think expedient. The citizens ea- 
gerly enlisted, from the love of enterprise, 
fromcuriosily, from the bopeof enriching 
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ihemselves bjr sueceiUf^) w«r« and in* 
creasing the public treasure, whieh fur- 
nished subsistence to the poor, and 
amusement to alL 

It was an ancient and venerated cus- 
tom in Athens to fdace at the entrance 
of temples and houses a block of square 
stone, crowned with a head of Mercury. 
Most of these one night had the faces 
mutilated. This incicknt, apparently so 
trifling^, dismayed all Athens. It was 
thougnt ominous of ill to the intended 
expedition ; it was thought to prore a 
design to overthrow the democracy; 
though how it could contribute to such 
an end is inconceivable. All efforts 
failed to discover the perpetrators ; but 
it was found that Alcibiades had before, 
in a drunken fi-olic, been concerned in 
some similar irregularities, and his many 
enemies laboured to fix the charge on 
him. His guilt is most improbable, for 
the business was evidently conc^ed, and 
veiy injurious to the favotuite project of 
ambition in which he was now embarked ; 
but his ostentatious extravagance had 
raised a suspicion that he looked far 
above democratical equality; he had 
shown that he little regarded things 
esteemed most sacred ; and many were 
easily persuaded that his overweening 
disposition had led him to insult the 
reli^on of his country, and to plot 
agamst its liberty. 

Alcibiades demanded an immediate 
trial. It would be unjust, he said, to 
receive accusations against him when 
absent, and imprudent to keep a man in 
high command, with such charges hang- 
ing over him. But his accusers dread^ 
his popularity in the army, and feared to 
alienate the Argian and Mantineian aux- 
iliaries procured by him. When he was 
gone they might work on the passions 
of tiie people, aggravating every unfa- 
vourable circumstance, wnile the ac- 
cused was not present to contradict 
them. They procured a vote that Alci- 
biades should proceed on the expedition. 
The preparations were completed, and 
the fleet set sail under the anxious gaze 
of all Athens, assembled to witness the 
departure of the most splendid arma- 
ment ever sent by a Grecian state on 
distant service. 

The Ionian interest in Sicily had hem 
quite overborne, and none were ready 
to join with Athens, except the Egestans, 
who were on the brink of ruin, and the 
remnant of the Leontines expelled from 
their city by Syracuse, and now occupy- 
ing two fortresses in thcir^ ancient tmy 



akorf. Th^ ipeBcrab differed how tn 

m-oceed. Nicias proposed to relieve 
Ej^sta, and then return home» uniesa 
the Egestans should fulfil their promise 
to furnish pay for the fleet, or some 
readier means should . occur than now 
appeared of restoring the Leontines. Al- 
cUnades was for negotiating with all the 
cities but Syracuse and Seiinus, begin- 
ning with Messene, as the most conve- 
nient harbour and station whence their 
army might commence its operations* 
and when they knew what cities would 
be with them, then attacking Syracuse. 
Lamachus, who appears to have been a 
m0% soldier, full of spirit and enterprise, 
but little versed in intricate pohtical 
speculations, wished to fall on Syracuse, 
while unprepared ; but being overruled, 
he concurred with Alcibiades, and Niciaa 
was obliged to yield. Alcibiades per- 
suaded tne Messenians, not indeed to 
join in the war, but to furnish a market 
to his army. He obtained the allianee 
of Naxos and Catana, and sent ten 
triremes to the port of Syracuse, to 
proclaim that the Athenians were come 
to restore the Leontines, their kinsmai 
and allies, and that any Leontines would 
be received in the armament as friends. 

Meanwhile, as often happens when the 
popular mind is possessed with imrea- 
tenable torror, the Athenian people had 
ov^leaped all bounds of justice, huma* 
nity, and common sense. From the 
affau* of the Mercuries, a plot was in- 
ferred for the establishment of c^garchy 
or tyranny, and the irritation was che- 
rished by continual discourses of what 
Athens had sufl'ered through the PeisiaK 
tratidae. On the slightest suspicion— on 
the most discreditable evidence— men, 
the most respected, were imprisoned.; 
alarm increased with the number of ae-* 
cusations, and each found easier credit 
than, the last* At length Andccides, 
one of the imprisoned, seeing no otfaex 
hope of escape, and hoping by the sacri- 
fice of a few to save the rest, and to 
tranquillise the city, confessed the crime^ 
and accused some others*— whether truly 
or falsely, is not known. The people 
received the information with joy, and 
setting free the informer and those whom 
he hs^ cleared, tried and executed the 
others. The proof was very inadequate, 
and the condemnation most unjust ; but 
the panic was in great measure aluLted^ 
Though Alcibiades was not included in 
the information, the people, in then: pre-* 
sent temper, were eamy stirred to in-i 
quire iJito his f6rii»riiBpieties. Hewai 
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!' ptmed to ht^ profkned the' mysteries 
J of Ceres, by celebrating them in mock- 
" cry in a private house ; and this was 
I easily connected by the msdice of his 

> enemies, and the excited suspicions 
' of the people, with a charge of eon- 
• spiring agamst the democracy. The 
i accident of a small body of Lace- 

> dsemonians approaching the Isthmus, 
( raised suspicion so high that the people 
' passed a night under arms. In Argos, 

also, the Many became jealous of the 
' friends of Akibiades ; and though Alci* 
blades himself had placed in custody the 
oligarchical Argian chiefs, these un- 
happy men were given up by Athens, to 
be put to death hj the Argian people, 
as if conspirators with Alcibiades. The 
death of Alcibiades was resolved, but 
it was thought unsafe to arrest him in 
the army. He was simply summoned 
home ; but suspecting his danger, he 
fled to Peloponnesus, and was capitally 
condemned m his absence. 

The plans of Alcibiades were given 
up, no man remaining capable of exe- 
cuting them ; nor was any decided course 
of action substituted. The armament 
went to Egesta, and, returning thence, 
lay at Catana; while the Syracusans, 
who had lately been in dismay, grew 
so confident, that they obhged their 
leaders to conduct them to that cky. Of 
this the Athenian generals took advan- 
tage, and sailing by night for S3rraeuse, 
took up a strong position under the 
walls. The Syracusans hastened home, 
and lost a battle ; but the Athenians 
returned on the morrow to Catana, 
without pursuing their success. The 
Spacusans, alarmed at their defeat, 
were now willing to be directed by 
Hermocrates, their ablest commander. 
They made him the first of their gene- 
rals, and reduced the number from fif- 
teen to three ; they passed the winter in 
disciplining their forces, strengthening 
their city, and confirming their allies ; 
and sent to ask the aid of Corinth, their 
mother city, and of Lacedsemon. 

The prayer of Syracuse was supported 
in Lacedaemon by Corinthian ministers, 
as well as by Alcibiades, who had gone 
thither with the unworthy purpose of tak- 
ing revenge upon his country by foreign 
arms. He declared that the Athenians 
hoped to conquer, hot only Sicily, but 
Grecian Italy, and Carthage ; to obtain 
from Italy ship- timber in abundance j 
and from Spain numbers of excellent 
nwreenary soldiers ; and then, with re- 
sources thus increased, makiDg war on 



Pektpomiiesus, to' become lords of all 
the Grecian race. He therefore ad- 
vised the Lacedaemonians, both to 
send a Spartan general, with troopsV 
into Sicily, and to make a diversion at 
home ; and for the latter purpose, he 
recommended garrisoning Deceleia, in 
Attica. The assembly approved his 
plans; Gylippus, a Spartan of royal 
blood, was appointed to command in 
Sicily, and directed to consult with 
the Corinthians and Syracusans how 
best to carry thither troops ; but these 
were to be gathered as they mi^ht 
from the allies, LaeedsBmon furnishing 
none. 

In the spring the Athenians, after 
some unimportant movements, formed 
the siege of Syracuse. Their operations 
were ably conducted ; they were superior 
in every skirmish, and the circumvalla- 
tion (walling round) was rapidly all but 
completed. Hermocrates seems to have 
actect judiciously ; but the S^acusans, 
undisciplined, and frequently insubordn 
Bate, could not resist the skill and expe<* 
rience of their enemies. The friendship 
of Athens was generally courted ; sup- 
plies came in both from Sicily and Italy ; 
the S^rracusans themselves began to talk 
of capitulation, and even sent proposals to 
Nicias, who was now alone in command, 
since Lamachus had fallen in a skirmish. 
Suspicion arose of the treachery of par- 
ties, the common dread of Grecian cities 
when besieged ; and the peqple vented 
their discontent in cashiering their ge« 
nerals. 

Gylippus, arriving in Sicily with seven 
hundred heavy armed infentiy, by his own 
activity and the reputation of Lacedaemon 
increased his numbers to above three 
thousand in all. He passed the Athe- 
nian lines unopposed, and joined the 
Syracusans ; and to the astonishment of 
the besiegers, who were busied in a dif- 
ferent part of the works, the combined 
forces appeared as offering battle. Gy- 
lippus halted while retreat was in ms 
power, and sent a herald to tiie Athe- 
nians, to say, that if they would quit 
Sicily in five days he would make a truce 
for the purpose. The messenger was 
received with scorn, and sent away un- 
answered. Gylippus observed that thd 
Syracusans could not keep their order 
on difficult ground ; but Nicias, not at^ 
tempting to profit by this, let them retire 
at leisure. The next day Nicias conti- 
nued inactive, while Gylippus took the 
fort where the Athenian magazines were 
ehiejity deposited| and wliich coiomafided 
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the heiehts of EpipoI»» on the inland 
side of the town. 

The Athenians, though still superior in 
the field, had lost all hope of taking the 
city, and were daUy suffering hif the 
swampy nat ure of then* ground. Gylippus 
carried out a wall from Epipolse, so as to 
intersect the lines of the besiegers and se- 
cure a communication with the country 
beyond Twelve ships arrived from Co- 
rinth and its allies, and the Syracunans, 
strengthened lx)th by land and sea, pre- 
pared to act offensively. Ministers were 
sent to Corinth and Lacedsemon: Gy- 
lippus went round the Sicilian cities to 
gather reinforcements, rouse the luke- 
warm, and win the neutral or adverse. 

Nicias communicated to Athens his 
danger. His inen were wastins by sick- 
ness, desertion, and the sword ; nis ships 
perishing for want of repairs, since all 
were continually needed to keep open the 
sea, by which alone he could get supplies. 
He declared it necessary to reciul the 
army, or else to double its force ; re- 

3 nested that he might be superseded, as 
isqualified by ill-health for command ; 
and that former honourable services 
might excuse his present ill-success. 
The people would neither give up their 
{>lans of conquest nor accept the resigna- 
tion of their general ; and Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon were appointed to lead 
a powerful reinforcement. 

The Lacedaemonians, attributing their 
previous ill-success to their own injustice 
m supporting the aggression of Thebes 
on Plataea, and in refusing the arbitra- 
tion proposed by Athens, now considered 
that the Athenians had placed them- 
selves in the wrong, by refusing in their 
turn a judicial settlement of the dif* 
ferences which had arisen since the truce. 
They therefore renewed the war in the 
nineteenth spring from its beginning, (B. 
C. 4 1 3,) trusting now that the gods would 
be on their side. They entered Attica and 
fortified Deceleia, a town not fifteen 
miles from Athens, and commanding its 
richest lands. Tlie works proceeded 
without an attempt at opposition ; yet the 
Athenians persisted in their plans of dis* 
tant Conquest, and Demosthenes sailed 
for Sicily with most of their dispos- 
able force* 

Meantime Gylippus and Hermocrates 
prevailed on the syracusans, disregard- 
mg the skill and fame of their opponents, 
to make an effort for maritime supe- 
riority. A combined attack was planned 
by land and sea. By sea the Syracusans 
Vfere defeatedi though superior ia the 



number of ships ; but while the Ath€« 
nians were watching the battle, their 
forts on the headland closing in the 
harbour were attacked and taken, with 
most of their provisions and stores. 
Triremes were stationed under protec« 
tion of the forts, and no Athenian con* 
voy could now come in without fighting. 
But however successful in straitening 
the enemy, the Syracusan generals were 
anxious to strike a decisive blow before 
the reinforcement arrived. The port 
giving little scope for the manoeuvring 
of the Athenians, enabled the Syracusans 
to meet them bow to bow, instead of suf* 
fering their transverse stroke. Gylippus 
strengthened the bows of his ships to 
give them the advantage in the shock* 
He gained first a slight advantage, next 
a victoiy, but before he could further 
pursue it, the force under Demosthenes 
arrived. 

The natural indecision of Nicias, in** 
creased by ill-health and dislike of his 
command, had been a principal cause of 
failure. Demosthenes, desirous to avoid 
a similar error, resolved to act while his 
force was unimpaired; to make some 
attempt which might determine the 
probability of success ; and either to pur- 
sue the war with vigour or abandon it 
without delay. He attacked the heights 
of EpipolsB, the possession of which 
would give the means of renewing the 
blockade; but failing, he proposed to 
withdraw while retreat was open. The 
safety of the army was more important 
than any conquest it could now achieve* 
and it was better to hazard the popular 
displeasure than to waste the best 
strength of the state when most wanted 
at home. But Nicias would not risk aa 
unauthorised return, and he had secret 
grounds of hope arising from communi- 
cation with Syracusan malcontents. 
The opportunity was lost, matters daily 
grew worse, sea-fights took place to the 
advantage of the Syracusans, in the last 
of which their naval superiority was 
completely established. To remam was 
now impossible, and the Athenians be- 
gan their retreat, leaving their wounded 
to the mercy of the enemy. They were 
yet strong m regular foot, and able to 
overbear all direct opposition, but the 
march was long, and the enemy far 
superior in horse and light troops« 
Fatigue and Want, and constant harass^ 
in^, thinned their ranks and broke their 
spirit, and the mass of the army was 
either killed or reduced to surrender in* 
dividua% or in bodieikjOOgre 
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Nicists had shotm fld'ougfaout the re- 
treat a fortitude and energy sirong:ly con- 
trasted with the feebleness of his pre* 
ceding conduct Both he and Demos* 
tbenes were taken by the Syracusans» 
and both put to death bf order of the 
people. The humbler captives were im- 
prisoned in the stone quarries, where 
numbers miserably penshed through 
want and hardships of every kind. The 
deliverance of Syracuse must be era- 
tifying to all who rejoice in the failure 
of unprincipled ambition ; but our 
sympaUiy with that people cannot but 
receive a check when we view the de» 
liberate cruelty with which they abused 
their triumph. 

The Athenians were long before they 
would believe the complete destruction 
of an armament containing all the flower 
of then- citizens and the greatest part of 
their navy. When convinced, they 
vented their anger on the orators who 
had advised the expedition, as if them- 
selves, who so readily voted it, were not 
equally to blame. Their situation seemed 
almost desperate. There was litttle 
money in the treasury, and few ships in 
the harbour ; their enemies were supe* 
rior by land and sea, and would pro- 
bably he joined by the navv of the 
Sicihans, and further strengtnened by 
extensive revolt among the allies of 
Athens. The remedial measures of the 
Athenians were, however, energetic and 
judicious. The spirit of the people still 
was high, and they were schooled by 
misfortune into compliance with their 
wiser counsellors. They set themselves 
vigorously to the building of ships and 
the raising of money ; retrenched the 
expenses of feasts and shows, and took 
measures to secure the obedience of the 
allies, particularly of Euboea, the most 
important. It was, nevertheless, the 
opinion prevalent in Greece, that the 
Athenian power could not outlast another 
summer. The allies of Lacedsemon were 
eonfidently looking to relief from a long 
and difficult war, and those of Athens 
mostly to deliverance from a hard sub* 
jection ; while Lacedaemon itself, which 
had lately been warring against an 
enemy decidedly superior, now enjoyed 
the prospect of undisputed ascendancy 
in Greece. 

Sbct. III. The Persian kings, instead 
of aspiring as formerly to the conquest of 
Greece, now lived in fear and jealousy of 
the singte state of Athens ; so far superior 
are courage and intelligence to mere ex- 
tent of territory and amount of subject 



population. Many aBies of Atiiens were 
contending which should first be enabled 
by Lacedaemon to revolt ; and with their 
ministers came ambassadors from two 
great Persian officers, the powerful sa* 
traps of Lydia and of the HcQlespont^ 
each of whom solicited alliance, and urged 
the Lacedsemonians to make his govern* 
ment the scene of their earliest opera* 
tions. It was determined to assist the 
intended revolt of Chios and Erythrae, 
according to the wish of the Lydian 
satrap Tissaphemes. The Chians had 
sixty ships of war, and forty were voted 
to support them ; but while the sailing 
of the squadron was delaved by the 
wonted tardiness of Lacedsemon, the 
Athenians, suspecting its destination, 
sent to charge the Chians with tl^ir 
purpose. The design was that of the 
oligarchical party, and had not been 
communicated to the assemblv nor to any 
favourer of democrac3r ; the leaders, 
taken unprepared, deni&i the wish to 
revolt, and the requisition of seven ships 
to join the Athenian fleet was obeyed. 

Summer came, and a Peloponnesian 
squadron sailed for Chios, but it was 
attacked, chased to the shore, and there 
blockaded by the Athenians. So much 
were the Lacedsemonians discouraged, 
that they actually meditated givine up 
the splendid prospects opening in Asia. 
Alcibiades, however, prevailed on them 
to send five ships to Chios, and to 
allow him to accompany them ; and ar- 
riving before the news of the Athenian 
success, he persuaded the Chians to join 
the Peloponnesian league. The example 
soon was followed by ErythrsB, Clazo- 
mense, and Miletus. An alliance was 
formed with Tissaphemes, on terms little 
honourable to Lacedeemon ; for it was 
stated that all should belong to the king 
which had been possessed by his^ pre- 
decessors; which, strictly interpreted, 
would include all the Grecian cities of 
Asia, with the islands. 

On hearing the revolt of their most 
powerful ally, the Athenians brought 
mto use the thousand talents set aside 
in the beginning of the war as a reserve 
for extremity. Through the vigour of 
their own, and the feebleness of the 
Lacedapmonian administration, they were 
soon again advancing to maritime su- 
periority. The Samian commonalty rose 
upon the nobles, who were probably ar- 
ranging a plan of revolt ; and banishing 
four hundred they reduced the rest to 
complete depression. The Athenians, 
now sure^of the ^^^^ of Samps^ voted 
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its indep^denoe, It haTing smce ftm 
former rebellion been held under strict 
control. Lesbos revolted, but was soon 
reduced ; Clazomenee returned to obe* 
dience, and the Athenians, now masters 
of the sea laid siege to Chios, and re- 
duced it in the course of the winter to 
great distress. 

Alcibiades, far from wishing Lacedaft- 
inon completely triumphant, had princi* 
pally sought to gain an influence over 
Tissaphemes, by which he might detach 
him from the Peloponnesians when he 
should see cause. About this time the 
adverse party, gaining the lead in Lace- 
tlsemon, refused to ratify the treaty made 
with Tissaphemes. Suspecting the in- 
sincerity of Alcibiades, and fearing his 
genius, they sent private orders to assas- 
sinate him, which he prevented by 
quitting the army. He now successfully 
laboured to put the satrap at variance 
with Lacedsemon, and dispose him to 
connection with Athens ; and he secretly 
negotiated with some of the Athenian 
lexers at* Samos, where the army h^ 
its head-quarters, for his own recal. 
The exertions of Athens had of late been 
prodigious, but in its exhausted state 
they could not long hold out against an 
enemy supplied by the wealth of Persia ; 
yet if those supplies could be transferred 
to Athens, it might still be victorious. 
Alcibiades well knew that if he should 
be restored there could be little esteem 
for his character, and that, when the 
immediate need of him was past, he 
might fall by the first breath of suspir 
cion : he saw that his surest support 
would be a party who owed their su- 
periority entirely to him, and he knew 
that the fate of the commonwealth was 
so completely in his hands, that he could 
attach to his services what condition he 
would. The price he set on them was 
the establishment of oligarchy. On this 
condition, coupled with the return of 
Alcibiades, it was declared in the army 
that the king would furnish money for 
the war ; and such was the general sense 
of the public danger, that a majority 
decided to accept the terms. 

Delegates were sent to Athens to pro- 
pose the change ; and the people, though 
unwillingly, were yet induced by their 
desperate situation to acquiesce. Pei- 
sander, the chief of the deputation, was 
sent with ten others to treat with Tissa- 
phemes, and empowered to conclude 
whatever should seem best. Having 
organised a faction Peisander sailed, but 
his mission was frustrated by uncxpeet" 



ed dilScntties.. Th« tSafrap was unwil- 
ling quite to break with Lacedsemon | 
and Akibiades fearing tiiat his influence 
might appear to fail, desired to make 
the Athenians the refiisers, bjr asking 
extravagant concessions to Persia. The 
niegotiation was broken ofP, and Tissa- 
phemes concluded a treaty with th^ 
Laeedsemonian admiral on terms more 
moderate than before. Oligarchies vrete 
set up by Athenian commissioners in 
several subject towns, and most of these 
in consequence revolted to Lacedeemon* 
Peisander, returning to Athens, found 
the revolution much advanced. Many 
of its chief opposers had been murdeiiea» 
no one dared to ask by whom ; the po* 
pular party were dismayed and disunited, 
and mutually suspicious through re- 
peated deserbons. All opposition being 
silenced by the fear of assassination, the 
oligarchical leaders swayed the assem« 
bly to their will. But though certain to 
cfliry at the moment whatever it pleased 
them to propose, they felt that some 
degree of moderation was necessary to 
secure the continued obedience of the 
people, and particularly the acquiescence 
of the armament in Samos> which they 
could less intimidate or coerce. The 
scheme adopted was, that the sovereignty 
should be placed in an assembly of five 
thousand citizens, chosen for their pro- 
perty and bodily ability : but while this 
body was nominally supreme, the whole 
direction of the state was effectively 
vested in a council of four hundred, and 
it was only when summoned by theiil 
that the larger assembly was to meet. 
The people ratified the new consti- 
tution, and the existing authorities 
gave way to it without a struggle. The 
change was brought to pass with 
singular ability, and with a quietness 
and freedom from extensive bloodshed 
almost unparalleled among Grecian re* 
volutions ; but though not accompanied 
with battle or massacre, it was deeply 
stained with the baser practice of secret 
assassination. In the measures which 
led to it the chief actor was Peisander : 
but the contriving and directing mind 
was that of Antiphon, a man of the 
highest character both for capacity and 
virtue ; who, both by his advice and by 
his talent for composition, had assisted 
many who had occasion to appear in 
the courts and in the assemblies ; but 
had kept himself as far as possible aloof 
from both, through fear of the jealousy 
which often attended the reputation of 
ability^ especially whea the fortune 
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habits, and temper of the possessor ap- 
peared to connect him with the favourers 
of aristocracy. 

Peisander had left the oligarchical 
interest predominant among the Athe- 
nians at Samos, and approaching to su- 
periority among the Saraians. But the 
Athenian generals with most of the 
soldiers favoured democracy, and had 
only renounced it as the price of Per- 
sian aid, which seemed not likely to 
be given. The oligarchical Samians 
meditating an attack upon the Many, the 
latter craved the support of the generals, 
and of Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, two 
distinguished. Athenians of the poputo 
party. These canvassed the soldiers 
with so much eflPect, that nearly all de- 
clared for democracy, and agreed ia the 
resolution not to suffer the Samian peo- 
ple to be oppressed. The attack was made, 
but the Samian Many being supported 
by the Athenians easily prevailed. The 
victory was used with uncommon mode- 
ration. About thirty of the conspirators 
were killed in the tumult, but not a man 
was put to death by way of punishment ; 
only three were banished, and the rest 
were pardoned and admitted to live in 
perfect equality under the democracy. 

A ship was sent to Athens with these 
tidings, which it was supposed would be 
well received there, for the Athenian 
revolution was yet unknown at Samos. 
On arriving, some of the crew were 
thrown into prison ; while the com- 
mander escaping to Samos reported the 
change, and passionately exaggerated 
the violences of the new rulers. In the 
debates ensuing in the army, Thrasybu- 
lus and Thrasyllus took the lead. An 
oath was imposed on all that they would 
be faithful to democracy, zealous in the 
war, and perseveringly hostile to the Four 
Hundred. The Samians also took the 
oath, and were admitted to the Athenian 
councils, as men embarked in the same 
cause. The soldiers now assumed to 
their assemblies the authority of the 
general assembly of the people, consider- 
ing the commonwealth as overthrown 
in the city, and only existing in the camp^ 
Their first act of power was to supersede 
all suspected officers, appointing Thrasy- 
bulus and Thrasyllus to the chief com- 
mand. Alike at war with the Pelopon- 
nesians and the Athenians of the city* 
they encouraged themselves with th* 
considerations that they were the strength 

of the commonwealth, and the new rulers 

comparatively weak; that having th6 
fleet, tiie subject states were theirs, with 



the rerenues thence aritiDg; ihai Samos 
was no contemptible home ; and that 
far from looking to Athens for subsist 
tence, they had both larger resources 
than those in the city, and the command 
of the sea, which placed at their mercy 
the supplies of their opponents. They 
trusted to the goodness of their cause^ 
which was the vmdication of their ancient 
constitution ; they hoped for Persian aid 
in bringing the war to a happy issue ; 
and in the worst event, with tne forc« 
Which they possessed they could gain 
both lands and cities to inhabit. 

The Peloponnesians, being disunited 
and ill commanded, did not move against 
the Athenians till their differences were 
settled. On approaching Samos they 
found all quiet and orderiy, and with^ 
drew, avoiding offered battle. It was 
necessary to find some means of sup» 
porting the expenses of the fleet, which 
were scantilj; supplied by Tissaphemes» 
always sparing of his treasure, and 
now uncertain which party to sup* 
port. They listened therefore to Phar- 
nabaEus, the satraj) of the HeDespont^ 
who offered to maintain them if they 
would come to his province. But at 
they would not move with their whole 
force at the hazard of fighting the 
Athenians, a small squadron only ar- 
rived in the Hellespont, avoiding obser- 
vation by a circuitous route. Meantime an 
assembly being held of the Athenians in 
Samos, Thrasybulus obtained the recal 
of Alcibiades, and went himself to invite 
him to the island. Alcibiades arriving, 
harangued the assembled army, lament- 
ing his exile, and magnifying the benefit 
tobe expected from his return ; which he 
represented as certainly bringing with it 
the support of Tissaphernes. He was 
immediately chosen commander-in-chief. 
Hope and confidence rose so high that 
the soldiery were eager to sail to the 
Peirseeus, and put down the Four Hun« 
dred. Alcibiades checked the rash design. 
The nearer enemy, he said, must not be 
left at liberty to seize unopposed on the 
richest possessions of the state ; and it 
was necessary for himself* since he was 
chosen general, to communicate person- 
ally with the satrap on the necessary 
arrangements of the war. The assembly 
being dissolved he went immediately to 
Tissaphernes, anxious at once to impress 
upon the Athenians his close connexion 
with the satrap, and to confirm his in- 
fluence over the latter by displaying his 
power among the Athenians ; and thus 
be obtained from both ^halhiii^^Y^wS 
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reauired* by alftitning alteraatelr the 
Athenians with 'Hssaphernes, and Tis^ 
si4>heraes with the Atnenians. 

Ambassadors from the Four Hundred 
arriving at Samos, the popular fury rose 
80 high that the multitude were a^ain on 
the point of voting to go stra^ht to 
Attiens. The influence of Alcibiades 
again prevented a measure which would 
have been certain ruin to both parties, 
but which only he was capable of hin- 
dering. He framed a moderate answer 
to the ambassadors, encouraging those 
in the city to hold out against the com- 
mon enemy ; for while, hie said, the city 
was safe, there was hope of accommo- 
dating the dissensions of the citizens ; 
but were either party cut o£P, whether 
those in Aliens or in Samos, there would 
toon be no commonwealth with which the 
enemy could treat. 

Already divisions had arisen among 
the rulers at Athens. Peisander and the 
thorough-going oligarchists were bent on 
eonflning all real power to the Four Hun- 
dred ; and rather than compromise with 
their countrymen at Samos, or admit 
into the government any leaven of demo- 
cracy, they were ready to lay their country 
at the feet of Lacedsemon. They would 
make peace if possible as an independent 
atate ; but peace must be made on any 
terms : and they would rather, if it were 
necessary, govern Athens like so many 
other oligarchies as the lieutenants of 
Lacedsmon, than permit the return of 
their feared and hated opponents, and 
jsink into private citizens under a govern- 
ment to which they could not but be 
objects of suspicion. But there was 
also a party headed by Theramenes, 
which uphdd tiie authority of the Five 
Thousand, and opposed undue submis- 
sion to Lacedsemon. This consisted of 
those whose zeal for oligarchy was less 
than their desire of union and national 
independence ; of the friends to a mixed 
government ; and of the democratical 
party, who, not as yet daring to avow 
themselves, threw their weight into the 
scale of those whose principles were 
least opposite to their own. Tne answer 
of Alcibiades breathed a spirit of com- 
promise and i^utual accommodation, 
which gave new hope to the moderate 
party ; while Peisander's party, fearing 
more and more, pressed on the negotia- 
tion with Lacedaemon, and instructed 
their commissioners to lower their de- 
mands, and conclude the peace in haste 
on anv tolerable terms. At the same 
time they built a fort which commanded 



the entrance of the PeirsMus. Its pur* 
pose, they said, w^s the defence of the 
harbour in case of attack by the fleet 
from Samos ; but their adversaries 
maintained that its real object was to 
enable them to admit the fleet of the 
Peloponnesians. The approach of the 
latter so near as JEgiuA strengthened 
the suspicion, and the people rose in tu- 
mult to destroy the fort Theramenes 
went as one of the generals apparently 
to suppress the tumult ; but as soon as 
he had ascertained that he would be 
supported he assumed the direction of 
the insurgents. The cry was to uphold 
against the Four Hundred the govern- 
ment of the Five Thousand ; and thus 
the punishment of treason, which would 
have been incurred by appealing in 
terms to the entire people, was avoided 
by calling on a body acknowledged as 
sovereign by the existing constitution. 

Next day the armed people held an 
assembly, and marched into the city. 
The Four Hundred sent a committee to 
confer with them. They said that the five 
Thousand, who had not yet been nomi- 
nated, should be immediately declared ; 
Oiat the Four Hundred now in office 
should resign their authority in due time ; 
that the Five Thousand should settle the 
manner of appointing their successors ; 
and that on a stated day the people should 
meet to consider the means of a perma- 
nent reconciliation. On the appointed 
day the people were assembling, when 
news came that a Peloponnesian fleet 
was at Salamis. All ran to the harbour^ 
and, without waiting for orders, each 
did what seemed to him to be required. 
Ships were launched and manned, and 
all prepared for defence ; but the enemy 
passed by towards Euboea. Fresh alarm 
arose ; for the people being deprived of 
the produce of Attica by the garrison of 
Deceleia, the loss of Euboea would 
leave them scarcely the means of sub- 
sistence. A squadron was sent to the 
protection of the island, but it was sur- 

Erised and defeated ; and Euboea, which 
ad before been inclined to revolt, im- 
mediately declared itself. 

If the Peloponnesians had now sailed 
to Peirseeus, they might have entered 
unopposed, and the city could only have 
been saved by the return of the fleet 
from Samos, whereby its foreign domi- 
nion must have been lost. But the op- 
portunity being neglected, the Athenians 
had time to settle their internal govern- 
ment, aiid arrange their measures of 
defence. It was decreed tl^t4b^i^uncil 
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of four hundred should be immediately 
dissolved, and the supreme authority 
vested in five thousand, who should be 
taken from those citizens now in Athens, 
who were enrolled for service amon^ 
the heavy-armed troops. Thucydides 
declares that the constitution was esta- 
blished on a better footing than at any 
time within his memory, with a moderate 
and beneficial distribution of powers 
between the Many and the Few. Im- 
mediately on the change most of the 
oligarchical leaders fled to Deceleia. A 
vote was passed for the recal of Alci- 
biades, and information of the late 
transactions was sent to the armament 
at Samos, with an exhortation vigo- 
rously to continue the war. 

The Lacedaemonians had now begun 
a course of operations in concert with 
Phamabazus, who supplied their force 
with a liberality, and supported them with 
a decision, which present a strong con- 
trast to the cunning, timid, and avaricious 
conduct of Tissaphemes. But the Athe- 
nians, under the able conduct of Alcibia- 
des, vigorously seconded by Thrasybulus 
andXhrasyllus, were entering on a course 
of victories,* which continued till they 
had completely destroyed the hostile 
fleet, recovered much of their lost domi- 
nion, and without intrigue or solicitation, 
by the mere force of their successes, in- 
duced Pharnabazus to make peace, and 
stopped those inexhaustible supplies on 
which the enemy had depended. Having 
done all this, in the twenty- fourth year 
of the war, and the sixth from his ba- 
nishment, Alcibiades determined to re- 
visit his country ; and as winter was 
approaching, he proposed to gratify the 
greater part of his forces with me oppor- 
tunity of seeing their friends, and attend- 
ing to their domestic concerns. He 
returned, and was received with the 
greatest favour, being immediately ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief with greater 
powers than had ever been intrusted to 
any such officer. He had soon an op- 
portunity both of gratifying the people, 
and increasing his reputation in Greece. 
Since the garrisoning of Deceleia, the 
Athenians had never ventured to con- 
duct by land the customary procession 
to Eleusis in honour of Ceres. Alcibia- 
des, with the forces from Asia,' added to 

* In one of these battles the Spartan commander, 
Mtndaras, was slain, and nearly ererjr ship of hit 
squadron taken. The dispatch, in which these tid- 
uigs were announced to the Lacedemonian govern- 
roent, has been preserved entire bj Xenophon. It 
roasthus: '* The luck is gone: Mindarus ia dead; 
the loeii hanger -, we Imow not wkftt to do,'* 



the former strength of the city, now 
undertook to protect them in the full 
performance ot every rite ; and the train 
went and returned escorted by the army, 
without an attempt at disturbance. 

, No nation is recorded to have long 
preserved an efficient control over large 
and distant provinces, unless by a de- 
cided supenority in cluuracter, institu* 
tions, and civilization. Such, at least 
in a political and military view, was the 
case with the Romans ; and such is yet 
more strikingly the case with the English 
government in India: for as the extent 
of the empire is here yet more dispro- 
portionate to the foreign controlling 
force ; so the disadvantage is balanced 
by a more universal superiority, not 
more in the arts of peace and war, 
than in the tone of public morals ; and, in 
spite of many errors and many crimes, 
in the general honesty of intention toward 
the governed, which, to the Romans, as 
to former Indian governments, was a 
principle unknown. In the numerous 
empires which have risen and fallen in 
Asia, the ruling race has seldom been 
of a character to attach its subjects by 
beneficence, or to awe them by pre- 
eminent courage and skiH. They have 
generally been created bv an able leader 
rising in a warlike tribe. They have 
rapidly increased; for among nations 
that saw in the sovereignty not a trust for 
the good of the people, but a prize for 
the boldest ruffian or the craftiest be- 
trayer, there could be neither public 
spirit nor determined attachment to an- 
cient institutions, to stand up against 
the thirst of conquest and plunder, in a 
successful army, under a popular com- 
mander. But as empire was acquired 
by force, so by force only it could be 
preserved. "When the first career of 
victory was over, and the influence of 
personal character in the founder of a 
dynasty was gone, his feebler successors 
gradually lost all hold on the obedience 
of their officers ; while the soldiery in the 
provinces became devoted to their im« 
mediate commander, and careless of the 
distant head of the empire. Accordinfi;ly, 
in the Persian monarohy, since the time 
of Xerxes, the provincial governors had 
gradually assumed a considerable degree 
of independence. They paid tribute in- 
deed to the king, and owned a nominal 
aUegiance; but they made separate 
treaties with foreign states, as we have 
seen in the cases of Pharnabazus and 
lissaphernes ; sometimes they made war 
on each other, each professing to remaia 
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in obedience to the soverei^ ; and oc- 
casionally, when visited with the royal 
displeasure, a refractoiy satrap would 
retain his government by arms. 

Darius, the present king^, appears to 
have felt that his empire was weakened 
by its unwieWy extent, and to have con- 
templated detaching from it the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Grecian seas, to 
form a separate kingdom for Cyrus, his 
younger son, a youth of spirit and abi- 
lity. The prince was sent into those 
provinces as his father's lieutenant, and 
both PhamabazDs and Tissaphemes 
were subjected to his command. Lysan- 
der, who had recently been appointed 
the Spartan admiral, on hearing that 
Cyru't was arrived in Sardis, where his 
court was to be held, imme(fiately has- 
tened f hither. Unlike his countrymen 
in general, Lysander was a supple cour- 
tier and a dexterous politician. The 
prince's favour had already been won 
by an embassy from Lacedaemon, and it 
was raised to the highest pitch by the 
insinuating manners of the Spartan 
commander. He now joined unreser- 
vedly in the war, and supplied full pay to 
aH the sailors of the Peloponnesian fleet. 

This turn of things lowered the credit 
of Alcibiades, whose restoration had 
chiefly been procured by the promise of 
Persian assistance. His fleet was still 
the stronger, but with his limited re- 
sources and the inexhaustible supplies 
at the command of Lysander, it could 
not long continue so without decisive 
action. Accordingly, he led his fleet to 
a station in view of the enemy. But 
during a short absence of the general, 
by the folly of one of his lieutenants, a 
battle was provoked against orders, and 
lost. The defeat in itself was little im- 
portant, but the news set all Athens in 
a flame. The enemies of Alcibiades took 
advantage of the popular rage — he was 
accused of haughtiness, negligence, and 
indiflerence to the welfare of the people ; 
and the only man who seemed capable 
of extricating the commonwealth from 
its dangers was dismissed from. his com- 
mand, without inquiry or defence. The 
popular fury once excited, spent itself in 
vague charges of disaffection, and many 
who had supported the Four Hundred 
were variously punished with death, 
confiscation, exile, or disfranchisement. 
Alcibiades did not venture to return to 
give an account, according to custom, of 
his conduct in office, but retired to a 
lordship he possessed in the Thracian 
Chersonese, 



The history of Alcibiades is a str&ing 
instance how little true merit can be 
measured by temporary popularity. 
When he had wilfully inflicted on his 
country deeper wounds than had been 
given by the ablest servants of its enemy, 
he was recalled, received with unex- 
ampled joy and favour, and appointed 
to a station of unusual power and splen- 
dour. When by able and faithful service 
he had nearly retrieved the injuries he 
had done, he was for a trifling error, 
and that not his own, ignominiously dis- 
placed and driven into banishment. Yet 
let not his life afford a lesson of encou- 
ragement to unprincipled politicians. 
Though popular opinion in a free state^ 
be often ill-judging in a moment of ex- 
citement, it commonly settles into justice 
as the passion cools and the ferment sub- 
sides. Pericles was fined and Cimon 
banished ; but both these great men 
ended their days the most beloved and 
frusted favourites of the people. The 
present charges against Alcibiades were 
trivial and unjust ; but his previous cha- 
racter gave them weight, and deprived 
him of the confidence to challenge in- 
quiry, and trust to the calmer judgment 
of his countrymen. It is frequently a 
part of the punishment of guilt to be 
shut out from the opportunity of atone- 
ment. The glory of saving his country 
was too great for the man who had so 
profligately brought it near destruction ; 
but in the circumstances his condem- 
nation was unjust as well as rufnous; 
and it should seem as if the injustice and 
folly of the Athenians had been made at 
once the instrument to punish the trea- 
sons of Alcibiades, and the cause of not 
unmerited ruin to themselves. 

In place of Alcibiades, ten generals 
were appointed, of whom the first was 
Conon, a man of great ability. Lysan- 
der was soon after superseded by Calli- 
cratidas, according to the custom of 
Lacedaemon, which sufPered no man to 
be admiral for more than a year. The 
new commander was a man of decision, 
plain good sense, and honesty, and a 
rigid disciple of Lycurgus. He first 
collected reinforcements, which made 
his fleet decidedly superior. But find- 
ing that the friends of Lysander were 
caballmg against him, and exciting dis- 
content at so frequent changes of com- 
mand, he called together the Lacedse- 
monians of the armament and spoke 
thus. ** I could be well content to stay 
at home, and if Lysander or any other 
pretends to be it better n^waum, ke majr 
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be so for me. Being, however, ap- 
pointed admiral, I must do my best m 
that capacity. Will you support me, or 
shall I sail home, to tell how things stand 
here ?" The cabal was silenced. Calli- 
cratidas then went to the court of Cyrus 
to ask a supply ; but he was not a cour* 
tier, and it did'not occur to him to smooth 
his way by compliments, or to guard 
against any ill offices which might have 
been done him by Lysander.^ He was 
coldly received, and put off from day to 
day ; till, disgusted at his treatment and 
at all he saw, he departed, exclaiming 
that the Greeks were most wretched 
"who would so truckle to barbarians for 
money, and that if he returned he would 
do his utmost to end the necessity of 
doing so, by reconciling Athens and 
I^acedaemon. He obtained a loan from 
the Milesians and Chians, and sailing 
to Lesbos, took Methymne by assault 
All goods were given up to pillage, but 
the slaves were collected and sold. 
Callicratidas was urged by the allies 
to sell the Methymnaean citizens also, 
but he declared, that, under his com* 
mand, no Greek should be made a 
slave. We have here a noble example 
of the power with which, in moral ques- 
tions, a sincere, upright, and benevolent 
nature, can enlighten the judgment and 
clear it from the prejudices of an illiberal 
education. Callicratidas was a plain 
straightforward man, of moderate capa- 
city, and not likely to seek for maxims 
of policy more refined than those of his 
country ; he was a zealous and even 
bigoted adherent of the institutions in 
v^Mch he had been bom and bred, which, 
beyond all others, produced in men con* 
tempt of human suffering, and indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of all communities 
but their own. Yet his heart was right, 
and he was led by native integrity to 
avow and act on a principle of generous 
humanity, which, though fitted to benefit 
all Greece by diminishing the miseries 
of war, was never proclaimed before or 
after by the most enlightened andhberal 
of Grecian statesmen. 

CalUcratidas obtained an opportunity 
of attacking Conon with superior force, 
defeated him, aiMl having taken thirty 
triremes, besieged the rest in Mitylene. 
The Athenians, on hearing Conon*s dan- 
ger, manned a powerful fleet, on which 
all embarked who were bound to naval 
service^ and many even of the cavalry, 
who were generally exempt This was 
not enough, and the deficient was made 
«p with i2aYe3» lii^o were rewarded with 



their freedom. Eight of the ten generals 
were on board. The hostile armaments 
engaged near Arginusse, a knot of small 
islands between Lesbos and the main- 
land. The Athenians were so far supe- 
rior in force that Callicratidas was ad- 
vised to decline an action : he answered 
that his death would be a small loss to 
Sparta, but that flight would be dis- 
graceful. The reply was spirited, but 
singularly injudicious, since he hazarded 
not his life alone but tha fleet which he 
commanded, and perhaps the issue of 
the war. Yet the superstitious rigour 
of his obedience to the precepts of 
Lycurgus, sets in a stronger light the 
virtue which could Lead a mind so little 
distinguishing to depart from the habits 
of his country where they were un- 
generous and inhuman. The battle was 
long, but it ended in the complete de* 
feat of thePeloponnesians. Callicratidas 
perished and seventy ships were taken. 
The generals proceeded to the relief of 
Conon, leaving a squadron under Thera- 
menes and Thrasybulus, who were then 
captains of triremes, to collect the dead 
and. save the men who were floating on 
the wrecks. This was prevented by a 
storm, and the crews of twelve Athenian 
ships, that had been wrecked in the battle, 
perished. Six of the generals returned to 
Athens, leaving the other two with Conon 
at Samos. On arriving, they were im- 
prisoned by the council of five hundred, 
and being brought before the general 
assembly, they found themselves accused 
by Theramenes, of havmg neglected 
those vTrecked in the battle. Their death 
was evidently predetermined by a power- 
ful faction, for they were not allowed to 
conduct their defence in the usual form, 
but each was permitted only to make a 
short speech. They had left the care of 
the wrecked, they said, to Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus, men confessedly suf- 
ficient for the charge. If the duty had 
been neglected, those who now accused 
them were to blame ; but the fact was 
that the weather had made it impossible, 
and this they brought many witnesses 
to prove. It was plain that if the ques^ 
tion were now put, the generals would 
be acquitted ; but the accusers having 
on their side the presidents and the 
majority of the council, the former 
declared that there was not light to 
judge of the show of hands : the decision 
was referred to the next assembly, and 
it was resolved that the council should 
determine the manner of judgment. 
Meantiffle persons were procured t^ 
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show themselves indeepmotirningf, as for 
relations lost after the oattle ; and a man 
was suborned to state to the assembly 
that he had saved himself on a flour 
barrel, and had been conjured by his 
drowning comrades to tell me Athenians 
how the generals had abandoned those 
who had deserved so well of their country. 
The council resolved that the people 
should decide by ballot, whether or not 
the generals were criminal in sufiPering 
those to perish who had conquered in 
tile battle. This mode of proceeding was 
as iUegal as unfair ; and on this ground 
it was opposed by Euryptolemus, who 
tiireaten^to impeach Callixenus, the 
author of the resolution. But the mul- 
titude cried out, that it was intolerable if 
the people were not allowed to do its 
(deasure ; and one of Theramenes^s faction 
was emboldened to declare, that whoever 
should pi'esume to check the assembly, 
he Vrould move that his fate should be 
decided by the same ballot with that of 
the generals. Euryptolemus was obliged 
to retract his. threat ; but the pr^anes 
refused to put the question on the iUegal 
decree. Callixenus accused them of 
contumacy, and the multitude indignantly 
called for those who resisted the orders 
of the people. One yet stood firm, and 
this was Socrates the philosopher, who 
persisted that he would not act otherwise 
than according to law: the other pry- 
tanes consented to propose the resolution 
of the council. Euryptolemus, compelled 
to withdraw his opposition to the decree, 
as one which could not regularly be even 
taken into consideration, still resisted it 
as unjust and inexpedieirt, and proposed 
to try the generals separately, accordixig 
to established law. The question was put, 
and the motion of Euryptolemus declared 
to be carried ; but the show of hands being 
repeated at the demand of one of the 
faction, was now declared to be for that 
of Callixenus. The people proceeded to 
ballot, according to the decree; the 
eight generals were condemned by one 
vote, and the six present executed. 
Such was the gratitude and justice of 
Athens to those who had won for it the 
greatest victory obtained in the war. 

The measure of this people's iniquity 
now was full, and the victory of Argi- 
nusee, which ought to have saved the 
commonwealth, proved the prelude to its 
ruin. The government did not recover 
its steadiness after the late violent over- 
bearing of law and justice. The people 
repenting their fury, bound five of the 
jostigatQw to aosw^r for their gondwt. 



These escaped before trial, and Callix* 
enus, who was one of them, made his 

Seace in an after revolution; but he 
ved, hated and avoided, and perished 
by hunger in a time of scarcity. The 
banished were recalled, the disfranchised 
restored to their political rights, and 
oaths of concord taken by the people; 
but nothing could bring back union or 
energy. Yet a powerful fleet was in- 
trusteidto Conon, and five others ; while 
Lysander again commanded for Lace- 
daemon, and by his able, active, and con- 
ciliatory conduct, retrieved her affairs. 

At length the hostile fleets were 
watching each other, — ^the Peloponne- 
sians in the harlx)ur of Lampsacus, on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, a 
defensible station, with a market close 
at hand; the Athenians, on the open 
beach ofiSgospotami, precisely opposite, 
the nearest market being that of Sestos, 
two miles off. It is pleasing to find in 
a character, which we have frequently 
had reason strongly to condemn, one 
instance of disinterested patriotism at 
a time when he had recently been ill 
treated by his country. Alcibiades was 
living at his castle in the Chersonese, 
and saw the disadvantageous position of 
his countrymen. He went- to the gene- 
rals, and suggested the expediency of 
removing their forces to Sestos, where 
they would, equally with the enemy, have 
the advantage of a town and harbour, 
and would be able to choose when to 
fight. The admonition was treated by 
some of the generals with unmannerly 
disdain, but its wisdom was soon made 
manifest. For four days the Athenians 
had offered battle daily, which Lysander 
declined ; and afterwards the sailors had 
wandered to Sestos, and about the 
country, to seek provisions. Every day's 
inaction on the part of Lysander m- 
creased their confidence, and consequent 
disorder. But on the fifth day Lysander, 
waiting till the Athenians were dispersed 
according to their custom, suddenly 
pushed his fleet across the bay, and 
surprised their ships before the seamen 
could be collected. Nine vessels, all 
l>elonging to the division of Conon, had 
their complete crews aboard, and these 
escaped; but aU the rest were taken, 
in number one hundred and seventy. 
Conon sent one ship to Athens, to carry 
the news of the defeat ; and thinking 
that the war was now desperate carried 
the rest to Salamis in Cyprus. 

The greater part of the Athenians, 
with five of th« generals, were ma4e 
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prisoners, and Lysander diisembled the 
allies to deliberate what was to be doile 
with them. The Athenians were accused 
of many flagrant violations of the laws 
of war. Among other charges it was 
said that they had determined, should 
they win the battle, to cut off the right 
hands of all their prisoners ; and Phi- 
locles, one of the generals, was particu- 
larly accused of having tlu'Own down a 
precipice the entire crews of two cap- 
tured triremes. It was voted that! all 
the Athenian prisoners should be put to 
death, excepting Adeimantus, one of the 
generals, who it Was said had opposed 
the inhuman decree respecting the 
prisoners. Lysander, asking Philocles 
what he deserved, who had been first 
to violate the laws of Grecian warfare, 
began the execution by killing him with 
his own hand; and all the Athenian citi- 
zens were put to death, to the number 
of three thousand. The retaliation of 
cruelty for cruelty is a measure of very 
pernicious example, and to be justified, 
if ever, oiily by the most pressing ne- 
cessity of self-defence. That plea would 
in the present case be absurd. The inten- 
tion imputed to the Athenians, with their 
former conduct on many occasions, was 
a fit object of abhorrence, not of imita- 
tion ; but to justify their massacre on 
the ground that they had set the first 
example of lawless cruelty to Greece, 
required surely more than ordinary 
effrontery in the officer of a power, 
which in the beginning of this very war, 
while yet unprovoked by any barbarities 
of the enemy, had continued for many 
years habitual military execution, not 
on enemies taken in arms, but on peace- 
ful merchants and unoffending neutrals* 

The navy of Athens being totally 
destroyed, lysander could take posses- 
sion, unopposed, of its dependencies. 
From each he allowed the Athenian 
garrisons to depart to Athens, but thi- 
ther only. He knew that against the 
uncommon strength of that city famine 
only could avail, and therefore the more 
numerous the persons in it, the surer 
and speedier would be its reduction. 
He soon blockaded Athens with his 
fleet, while by land it was besieg^ed by 
both the kings of Lacedaemon, with the 
whole strength of the Peloponnesian 
allies. 

The news of the defeat at -ffigospo- 
tami carried dismay to Athens. The 
people remembered the fate of the mi- 
serable Scionseans, the iEginetaas, and 



many others; but, above a]],'^of the 
Mehans, the colonists of Lacedssmon, 
whom they had slaughtered without a 
shadow of just provocation in the inere 
wantonness of power. Expecting such 
mercy as they had shown, they prepared 
to endure to the utmost, blocked up all 
the ports but one, and made all ready 
for defence. No assault was made, but 
famine soon began to be felt, and many 
died of hunger before capitulation was 
proposed. To the necessary evils of 
defeat and blockade, there were added 
those of internal dissension. The go» 
vemment had been long unhinged by 
factious struggles, which were now em- 
bittered by the irritation of sufffering, and 
the suUenness of pride contending with 
despair. Lon^ resistance was impos* 
sible ; concession only could save the 
city, and it was doubtful whether the 
most abject concessions would be 
accepted— yet, the Athenians, doggedly 
refusing to acknowledge what they 
inwardly felt to be true, passed votes 
of punishment on any who should pro- 
pose such sacrifices. The popular 
favourite of the dav was Cleophon, a 
warm opposer of all concession; and 
his power being commensurate to the 
violence of the passions by which he 
was supported^ he was enabled to sur- 
pass all former demagogues in insolence 
and arbitrary conduct ; till, in a subse- 
quent fluctuation of the popular mind, 
he was accused, and put to death. At 
length ambassadors were sent with the 
offer, that the Athenians would be sub- 
ordinate allies of Lacedaemon, retaining 
the Peirseeus, and all the fortifications* 
On the border of Laconia the ambassa- 
dors were met by a message from the 
Ephori, informing them that the terms 
th^brought were Known at Lacedaemon, 
and that, if they wished for peace, they 
must come better instructed. Ihis re- 
pulse raised the consternation to the 
highest pitch, the Many now expect- 
ing nothing less than to be sold into 
slavery. "Die .ferment was increased by 
the not unreasonable suspicion that the 
oligarchical party would willingly make 
terms for their own exclusive advantage. 
It was understood that a principal de- 
mand of Lacedaemon would be, the 
demolishing ten furlongs of the long 
walls. This was a tender point with the 
Athenians, and a vote was passed for- 
bidding even the proposal of such a 
concession. In this state of hopeless 
and aimless agitation, Theramenes de- 
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clared that» if he were sent to Lysander, 
he would ascertain whether the purpose 
of the Lacedaemonians, in requiring; the 
demolition of the walls, was to make 
slaves of the people, or merely to insure 
their political subjection as a subordi- 
nate state. Being sent to Lysander, he 
abode with him more than three months, 
awaiting the time when the increasing 
pressure of famine might have so far 
broken the spirit of the Athenians, as to 
induce them to entrust the business un- 
jeservedlyto him. At length returning, 
he said, that Lysander had hitherto de- 
tained him, and now referred him to 
Lacedsemon; and the assembly was 
persuaded to send him with nine others 
to Lacedsemon, fully empowered to act 
according to their discretion. 

The Lacedaemonians, hearing that the 
ambassadors now came with unrestricted 
powers, held a congress of the allies, 
to determine the fate of Athens. The 
Corinthian and Theban deputies vehe- 
mently urged its total destruction ; but 
he Lacedaemonians adopted a wiser as 
well as more generous policy. Peace 
was made on the conditions that the 
long walls and the walls of the Peiraeeus 
should be demolished ; all ships of 
war, but twelve, given up ; the exiles 
restored ; and that the Athenians should 
follow, by land and sea, wherever the 
Lacedaemonians might lead. Thus de- 
pressed and oligarchically governed, 
Athens, it was thought, might be a 
valuable dependency of Lacedaemon, 
and perhaps an useful counterpoise to 
the ambition of Thebes orArgos. The 
terms were unwillingly but unavoidably 
accepted by the Athenians ; Lysander 
entered the harbour ; the exiles returned, 
and the demolition of the walls was be- 
gun to the sound of festive music : for 
that day, says the Athenian historian, 
Xenophon, was thought the beginning of 
freedom to Greece. We shall find that 
the general opinion was erroneous, and 
that the weaker states gained little by 
the change of masters. The war had 
lasted nearly twenty- seven years. (From 
B.C. 431 to B.C. 403.) 

Alcibiades was not among the exiles 
restored. He remained on his Thracian 
lordship, an object of j .^alousy both to 
Lacedaemon and to the new government 
of Athens. At last, to escape the per- 
secution of Lacedaemon, he went into 
Asia. When residing there, his house 
was attacked by a tumultuous assem- 
blage of people, at whose instigation is 



•uncettain. The bouse vfas set on fire. 
Alcibiades sallied with his servants, and 
none dared to meet him hand to hand ; 
but he was overwhelmed from a distance 
with darts and arrows, and thus slain, 
before he had reached his fortieth year^ 

Chapter VII. 

Of Chreece, from the termination of the 
Peloponnesian JVar, to the peace 
which followed the battle of Monti- 
neia : and of its Colonies in Sicily , 
from the destruction of the invad- 
ing Athenian army, to the death of 
Ttmoleon, 

Sect. I. — ^Before the Peloponnesian 
army quitted Athens, the chief power 
was vested in thirty persons nominidly 
elected by the people, though at this mo- 
ment there could be littte freedom of 
choiceu The pretended object of their ap- 
pointment was to reform the laws and 
remodel the government on its ancient 
principles : but the new constitution 
being still kept back, while they disposed 
of the existing magistracies according 
to their pleasure, it grew manifest that 
they aimed at perpetuating their own 
dominion. At first their acts were popu- 
lar, and continued so while confined 
to the prosecution of those who had 
been malicious informers under the 
democracy. For their further pro- 
jects foreign support was needed : com- 
municating, therefore, with Lysander, 
they obtained through him a Lacedse- 
monian guard. The pretext for sending 
it was to protect them in clearing the 
city of disreputable persons, and in set- 
tling the state ; but when strengthened 
by it, the thirty proceeded without scruple 
to the arrest of every citizen of cr^t 
who seemed likely to oppose their usur- 
pations. 

The most eminent of the Thirty were 
Critias and Theramenes. Critias had 
great abilities, high rank, and ample 
fortune, with a haughty and violent 
temper, embittered by a banishment 
inflicted on him by the people. He new 
proposed to secure to the Thirty, and to 
himself as their chief, the despotic rule 
of Athens under Lacedaemonian protec- 
tion. By extensive executions he thought 
at once to gratify his revenge, and 
remove all suspected opponents ; and 
diminishing the number of citizens sig- 
nified little, for all necessary labours 
might be do^e by slaves, and foreign at- 
tack was prevented by the power of Lace- 
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daemon. The views of Theramenes were 

yery different That bold and dexterous 
intriguer, though selfish, trimming, and 
unscrupulous, was not tyrannical like 
Critias. He was naturally mild and 
moderate, a lover of popularity, and 
averse from needless bloodshed^ though 
in the prosecution of the generals, after 
the battle of Arginusae, he had shown 
that no crime would stop him in the pur- 
suit of his ends. He nad successively 
assisted in raising and overthrowing 
every party which had lately risen in 
Athens ; and from his frequent change 
of sides he was popularly known by 
a name denoting a sort of shoe, that 
might bp drawn on either foot indif* 
ferently. The most remarkable features 
of his character were the acuteness with 
which he judged when the predomi- 
nant faction was about to tall, and 
the decision with which ha changed 
his side, before to common eyes the 
change seemed prudent. The measures 
^hich alarmed him as impolitic had 
commonly disgusted him by their vio* 
lence, and enabled him to justify on 
public grounds his abandonment of the 
falling party ; and this, with his bold- 
ness m taking his part while it seemed 
yet hazaidous, had preserved to him in 
all his turnings some degree of popular 
esteem. 

He now vainly remonstrated with his 
colleagues. Without a party, he said, 
no oligarchy could stand ; and by these 
proceedings all parties were offended and 
alarmed. But Critias, having secured 
most of the Thirty in his interest, was 
ea^er to rid himself of his only rival in 
ability and influence ; of a man whose 
views were inconsistent with his own, and 
who, finding himself powerless among 
the Thirty, would probably be ready, 
able, and bold to work thek overthrow. 
The danger most feared was a rallying 
of the people round Theramenes, such 
as had already taken place against the 
Four Hundred. To obviate tliis, a cata- 
logue was formed of three thousand citi* 
zens, to whom only the sovereign jwwer 
in assembly, with exclusive egilibility to 
magistracies, was given. All other citi- 
zens were to be under the absolute do- 
minion, not of the Three Thousand only, 
but of the Thirty. A review of arms was 
ordered, of the Three Thousand in the 
market-place, of the other citizens in 
smaller divisions in different places of 
the city. The Thirty then sending their 
own confidential adherente, supported by 
the Lacedsemonian troopg^ disarmed ia 



detail all the citizens except those of the 
Three Thousand ; and the arms being 
carried to the temple of Minerva, in Uie 
Acropolis, were placed in tha keeping 
of the Lacedaemonian garrison. 

Having thus prevented all effectual 
opposition, the Thirty did their pleasure. 
Many were put to death through per- 
sonal enmity, and many for their wealth : 
and it was actually voted that each of 
the Thirty should select one man, ac» 
cording to his pleasure, from the foreign 
sojourners in Athens ; and that all, so 
chosen, should be put to death, and their 
property carried into the treasury. With 
the produce of confiscation they fur- 
nished pay for the Lacedaemonian troops, 
and rewards for the most forward of their 
own adherents ; but as means were want- 
ing to attach by favours a number suffi- 
cient to support them against the just 
hatred of the rest, they adopted the 
abominable expedient of compelling men 
to execute their most tyrannical ordenr, 
that, being involved in the same guilty 
and liable to the same resentment, they 
might support the present government 
as their only chance of protection. 
Among those on whom this policy was 
practised, Socrates is a soUtary instance 
of determined resistance. He was com- 
manded with four others to apprehend 
and bring to Athens Leoa of Saiamis, a 
man whose life had been blameless, but 
whose wealth was a tempting prey. 
This order Socrates disobeyed as illegal ; 
the other four performed it, and Leon 
was executed. The life of the philoso- 
pher was saved by his poverty, and by 
the speedy downfai of the tyrants whom 
he had offended. We have already seen 
the conduct of Socrates at the impeach- 
ment of the six generals ; and it is re- 
markable that the only occasions, 0a 
which his name appears in the political 
histoxy of Athens, should both be in* 
stances of bold resistance to the injus- 
tice of powers which none other dared 
withstand ; both proofs that his actions 
were governed by the favourite principle 
of his ethics, that no outward violence 
could make the virtuous man either 
criminal or unhappy. 

Thus far the council had been readily 
subservient to the Thirty, but the next 
attempt was harder. Theramenes had 
grown more decided in opposition to his 
colleagues as their tyranny grew more 
violent : his destruction was resolved on, 
but the council was not yet prepared to 
concur in it. Persuasion was used with 
some of the members, menace witb 
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others. Matters were arranged with 
those whom the tyrants most trusted — 
the council was summoned — ^young men 
with hidden daggers surrounded the hall 
— ^the Thirty attended, and Theramenes 
among them, when.Critias rose and 
accus^ him of treason against the exist- 
ing government. Theramenes defended 
himscdf with readiness, eloquence, and 
skill, and so showed the expediency of 
the measures he had recommended, and 
the ini(]^uity and danger of those pursued 
by Critias, that he disposed a majority 
of the council in his favour. But Critias 
knew that now either he or Theramenes 
must fall, and after short conference 
with the Thirty, he went out and directed 
his armed attendants to show themselves. 
Then returning, he addressed the council 
thus : — " I hold it my duty as president 
of the Thirty to prevent my associates 
in the government from being misled. 
These men before you, say, that they 
will not endure the acquittal of one 
who is known to be undermining the 
oligarchy. In the new constitution it is 
enacted, that the Three Thousand of the 
catalogue shall be liable to deatii only 
by the judgment of the council ; but all 
others by that of the Thirty. I then, 
with your unanimous approval, strike 
out this man from the catalogue, and 
we, tiie Thirty, condemn him to death." 
Theramenes sprang to the altar, and 
-thence appeal^ to the sacredness of 
the place, as well as to the protection 
of the laws, reminding the councillors 
that if they did not protect him their 
names might be erased from 4he cata- 
logue with as little ceremony as his 
own. He was, however, dragged from 
the altar to prison, and compelled to 
drink the fatal cup of hemlock, the 
common punishment for state criminals 
at Athens. His courage did not fail. 
He calmly drank the poison, and, dash- 
ing the remainder on the floor, as was 
the custom of revellers, ** Be this/' he 
said," for Critias!" 

The Thirty now tyrannised without 
restraint. Lands and country-houses 
were seized for themselves and their ad- 
herents, and the owners executed. All 
citizens not of the catalogue were com- 
manded to quit Athens, and most took 
refuge in Peiraeeus ; but as many con- 
tinued to be taken thence and executed, 
they fled, chiefly to Megara and Thebes, 
yhrasybulus, who was then residing in 
Boeotia, was encouraged by the multi- 
tude of exiles to strike a blow against 
the despots. It was mid-winter, about 



six months after their establishment, 
when, with seventy companions, he occu- 
pied Phyle, a border-fortress of Attica. 
The Thirty led their forces against the 
place, and assaulted it without success ; 
and when they thought of blockading it, 
a heavy fall of snow obliged them to re- 
treat. To prevent, however, the plun- 
dering of their lands, they sent the greater 
part of the Lacedaemonian auxiliaries 
with a body of their own horse to ^ sta- 
tion near the place; but Thrasybulus 
having now collected seven hundred 
heavy-armed soldiers, surprised their 
camp, and defeated them. 

The tyrants now resolved to secure a 
refuge in Eleusis, in case they should be 
driven from Athens. The cavalnr, being 
composed of the wealthiest families, 
was generally favourable to oligarchy, 
and the Thirty had laboured to attach 
it to them by favours, and considered 
it as the trustiest part of their force. 
They went with it to Eleusis, and 
arresting all the townsmen who were 
suspected of disaflection, brought them 
to Athens, The citizens of the cata- 
logue, both horse and foot, were assem- 
bled to pass sentence on the prisoners, 
and the Lacedaemonian troops were pre- 
sent in arms to discourage opposition. 
Critias then addressed the assembly 
thus : — " The government which we are 
establishing is formed for you no less 
than for ourselves. It is fit that as you 
share its advantages you should also 
share its dangers. You must, therefore, 
condemn the arrested Eleusinians, that 
your fears and hopes may be the same 
with ours." The votes were secretly 
given, not openly as was usual in Athe- 
nian criminal proceedings, and three 
hundred prisoners were condemned at 
once. 

Not long after, Thrasybulus, with 
about one thousand heavy-armed troops, 
entered PeirsBeus unopposed, by night. 
In the morning the Thirty attacked them 
with very superior numbers, but were, 
nevertheless, defeated, and Critias slain. 
A truce was obtained according to cus- 
tom, by the defeated, for the burial of 
the dead, and while it continued many 
from both sides assembled in conversa- 
tion. The party of Thrasybulus pro- 
fessed all willingness to be reconcileJi to 
the Three Thousand, and imputed the 
evDs suffered to the Thirty only, " who, 
for their private interests, had destroyed 
as many Athenians in eight months, as 
the Peloponnesians in ten years, and 
had forced ox\ this most liatefal and 
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unholy civil war." It was manifest that 
the Athenians .from the city were im- 
pressed by what they heard, and their 
leaders anxiously hurried them away. 
Next day the Thirty met fo deliberate 
what was to be done, while the Three 
Thousand were in altercation in various 
parts of the town. Those who had been 
forward in the late violences urged resist- 
ance to the utmost ; while otihers, who 
thought they had not sinned beyond for- 
giveness, wished for accommodation. In 
the end the tyrants were deposed, and a 
committee of ten appointed to negotiate 
peace with the party in Peiraeeus. Two of 
the Thirty were placed in the committee, 
the rest retired to Eleusis. [But the Ten, 
instead of treating with Thrasybulus, 
endeavoured to secure to themselves the 
power from which the Thirty had fallen. 
Many of the Three Thousand were on 
their side, and nearljr all the cavalry, and 
they looked for aid to Lacedaemon. 
Meantime the late exiles becoming supe- 
rior, as well in number as in zeal and 
•union, commanded the country, and pre- 
pared to blockade the city. 

Lysander now being appointed to 
command for Lacedaemon in Attica^ 
made ready to besiege Peiraeeus. No 
prudence or bravery in Thrasybulus 
and his followers could withstand the 
power of Lacedaemon ; but the state 
of parties in that city gave them hope. 
Many, among whom was Pausanias, 
one of the kings, were jealous of Ly- 
sander, and, above all, of the com- 
manding influence which he seemed 
likely to gain in Attica. The assembly 
was persuaded to decree that the busi- 
ness of Athens required the presence of 
a complete Lacedaemonian army ; and 
such an army being sent thither under 
Pausanias, the appointment of Lysan- 
der sunk into a suDordinate command. 
One smart but indecisive skirmish took 
place, but the real purpose of the Spar- 
tan king was to settle matters by nego- 
tiation, not by battle. A treaty was 
arranged, by which all Athenians, the 
Thirty excepted, and some few others 
of the most guilty, were restored to their 
rights, under an oath of universal am- 
nesty. Eleusis was given as a residence 
to the excepted, and to all who might 
fear to live m Athens. Pausanias |then 
led away the Peloponnesians ; and Thra- 
sybulus, with his followers, marched in 
procession into the city, and offered a 
thanksgiving sacrifice to Minerva. A 
general assembly then was held, in which, 
by the advice of Thrasybulus, the old 



constitution was entirely re*estabUshed. 
Tlie people soon after, being alarmed 
with the news that those in Eleusis were 
hiring mercenary troops, marched out 
against them with their whole force, 
llie leaders in Eleusis were murdered . 
in a conference ; a great crime, but the 
only one which disgraced the restoration 
of liberty to Athens. Peace and am- 
nesty were offered and accepted; the 
refugees returned ; the people kept their 
oaths, and the government was carried 
on with concoiS. Thus the Athenian 
commonwealth was completely restored, 
and Attica reunited. 

The vices have already been remarked 
which were produced in the Athenian peo- 
ple, by so large a portion of them living as 
pensioners on the state. This evil was 
necessarily increased by the recent series 
of revolutions, which had completely 
interrupted the course of peaceful labour^ 
made many poor who had formerly been 
rich, and many idle who had been indus- 
trious. At tne same time the poorer 
citizens had been increased in number 
by the admission of slaves and foreigners, 
in reward for services against the Lace- 
daemonians, and against the Thirty. The 
number of pensioners being, therefore, 
increased, while the foreign sources ^ 
revenue were cut off, the extortions, 
which had formerly been practised on 
the subject- states, were now directed 
against wealthy men at home. It is 
probable, however, that the total amount 
of wealth thus levied was not immode- 
rate ; for, with the foreign command, 
the expenses of fleets and armies had 
passed away, and it was far less easy to 
bear hard on those who were present 
and possessed of extensive influence, 
than to plunder the defenceless tributa- 
ries- But cases occurred of great indi- 
vidual hardship ; and there is reason to 
fear that the public indigence sometimes 
appeared in a shape peculiarly odious, 
and that the judges might be biassed 
against a state defendant, by the magni- 
tude of the confiscation. Other evils 
arose : so many violent revolutions had 
necessarily created numerous personal 
enmities, and confirmed a tendency, al- 
ways too strong in the Athenians, to 
suspect in the most trivial occurrences a 
plot against the government. But non6 
of these evils can fairly be traced to the 
conduct of Thrasybulus and his follow- 
ers, which was singularly prudent and 
moderate. They were the natural result 
of the previous history of Athens, of the 
wars it had waged, the (lominiob it had 
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belli, «xid the revolutions it had under- 
gone ; and, though in some degree they 
may justly be regarded as a testimony 
ascainst its unbalanced democracy, it is 
probable that no other government known 
to Greece would have stood so fearful 
a trial without yet greater mischiefs. 

About three years alter the restoration 
of democracy, Athens was disgraced by 
the condemnation of the most excellent 
man she ever produced, the philosopher 
Socrates. But before relating his deaths 
we will look to the state of moral science 
before his time, and the revolution he 
worked in it. The early Grecian philo- 
sophers fall into two great classes, the 
physical speculators, and the ethical and 
theological. Of the former the most 
eminent was Bemocritus, the author of 
the atomic philosophy ; which considers 
the world to be made up of atoms, or 
indivisible particles of matter similar to 
each other, and all natural appearances 
to be results of their different posi- 
tions and motions. In explaining sen- 
fdble phenomena, Democntus shewed 
perhaps more knowledge and acute- 
ness than anv other Greek : but not 
XM)ntent with this, he pushed his atoms 
into subjects where they had no place ; 
represented thought and sensation as 
modifications of matter and motion; 
declared that there was no God nor 
spiritual being ; and that the order and 
harmony of the world were produced by 
blind chance, amiidst the infinite com- 
binations of moving atoms. He had 
many followers, as well in his atheism 
and materialism, as in his physical 
principles. For a specimen of the ethical 
and theological philosophers we may 
take Pythagoras, a Samian, but the 
founder of a sect very prevalent in Gre- 
jcian Italy. His morality and religion 
were purer than those current in Greece. 
He had travelled into Egypt, and brought 
apparently from thence some remnants 
of primitive tradition ; but he had also 
l)rought a fondness for the arts of Egyp- 
tian priestcraft. He aimed at enlighten- 
ing, not the many, but a privileged few ; 
who, by superior intell^ence, becoming 
rulers in their several cities, were to go- 
vern them with humanity and justice. 
Accordingly, admission into his sect was 
made difiicult, and his doctnnes were 
veiled with a mystical language, calcu- 
iated to foster a blind reverence in the 
disciples towards their master, and, in 
ithe vulgar, towards the disciples. Some 
practical conclusions were published^to 
aU, but the piineipks were aceessibte 



only to ihemost instructed. Here^ihea, 
we have two principal classes of philo* 
sophers,-r-those busied in physicsd spe- 
cidations, which were often tainted with 
atheism and materialism ; and those 
who chiefly studied morals and theology, 
in many instances not unsuccessfuUy, 
but always studiously veiling their re-» 
searches from the many. After these 
arose the sceptics (doubters) and so- 
phists — ^the last, a name not marking any 
particular doctrines, but describing a 
class of men whose profession was to 
cultivate the talents of youth. It wiU 
readily be supposed that with common 
minds the object of such cultivation was 
not the highest absolute moral and in« 
tellectual excellence, but the best training 
for the pursuit of wealth and power. In 
Grecian communities doquence was the 
talent most available to the aspiring ; 
and, accordingly, it was what the sophists 
chiefly undertook to teach. They pro-» 
fessed to possess and impart the power 
of recommending successfully any sid^ 
of any question : from habitual indiffer- 
ence to truth in discourse, the passage 
to mental doubt was easy ; and most of 
the sophists became sceptics in philoso^ 
phy. Of this Protagoras was an exajoa* 
pie, perhaps the most eminent among 
them, who held that knowledge was no 
more than sense or opinion; that to 
every man what he felt or believed was 
true ; and what he disbelieved, false ; that 
there was no absolute truth, but the same 
thing might be true to one man, and false 
to another. Scepticism naturally leads 
to looseness of morals ; for no man who 
doubts the existence of certain princi- 
ples, will saxsrifice his present inclinations 
to the supposition of their truth. Accord- 
ingly, the practical precepts of most of 
the sophists were highly favourable to 
the corrupt propensities of their pupils. 
As opinion was the measure of trut£ so 
inclination was the measure of good: 
S.nd that man was the happiest, who had 
power and will to gratify bis desires with- 
out restraint or regard of others. Justice 
was sometimes a name for the interest 
of the strongest, sometimes a mere cresr 
ture of law without foundation in nature ; 
a scarecrow set up by the weak to. deter 
the strong from taking those advantages 
to which they were naturally entitled. 

Socrates attended but little, except in 
early years, to physical science; but he 
turned all the powers of his mind 
against the atheists and materialists, 
the sceptics, and those who set up plea- 
sure as the only good. Agimst the fii^ 
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he maintained 'most'' ablv the ' being 
x}f a God, the incorporeal nature and 
immortality of the soul. In his disputes 
;with the sophists and sceptics, he availed 
himself of a readiness and dexterity in 
BrgMtneni superior to their own; and 
drawing them by an artful series oi 
questions into inconsistencies and absur- 
.aities, «t once exposed their arrogance 
fmd the falsehood of their views. He 
delighted in humbling insolent pretenders 
lo superior kaowled|^e, and he confessed 
and dwelt on the impej*fections of the 
human understanding, as an instrument 
for the investigation of truth : yet he did 
not» like most of the sophists* make 
that imp^ection a reason for denying 
existence to the truth which he was un- 
able completely to fathom ; but rather a 
motive to greater humility and candour 
in the search, and to a modest reliance 
on divine assistance, to guide man's 
judgment on points important to his 
welfare, where his own unassisted facul- 
ties were inadequate to the task. He 
«taled and enforced a system of morality 
•and religion, purer and loftier than that 
of the Pythagoreans ; but, unlike thexn, 
he was accessible to all, always clear in 
his statements as far as possible, and 
jready to explain whatever was not un 
derstood. Hence, he was said to have 
hrought down philosophy from the 
ciouds, and made her converse vnth 
-men. Ever earnest in recommending 
temperance, benevolence, piety, jus- 
lice, and shovdng that man's happiness 
and dignity are determined by his 
mind, and not his fortunes, by virtue 
and wisdom, not by rank and wealth, 
his own life was the best example of his 
precepts. We have seen his unbending 
uprigntness when forced into public 
office, and his private conduct was no 
less exemplary. Barefooted and poorly 
clad, he . associated with the rich and 
gay as with the needy, in the same spiiit 
of cheerful good-will : his advice and 
instructions were given to all without fee 
or reward, for his spirit was riffidly inde- 
pendent, and, if he possessed little, he 
wanted less. 

This excellent man was impeached 
before the popular court of reviling the 
gods which Athens acknowledged, of 
preaching other gods, and of corruptinjg 
the youth. The latter charge was princi- 
pally supported bv the conduct of Alcibi- 
ades and Critias, both of whom had been 
his pupils. He triumphantly repelled 
the accusations ; but his accusers weie 
powerful, hi« judges prejudioedy and bis 



danger was mcreajaed l^ the manner of 
his defence. It was usual for accused 
persons to supplicate favour with tears, 
and endeavour to move pity, by exhibit- 
ing their children. By this the pride qf 
the judges was gratified, when they saw 
sometimes the most considerable persons 
obliged to descend to supplication. But 
Socrates considered this as equally un- 
worthy of himself, ajod disrespectful to 
the tribunal, which ought to be directed 
by justice, ^ot by favour ; and the judges 
were o£fended at his denying them the 
accustomed homage. He yiras con- 
demned to death. He a^ain addressed 
the court, declaring his innocence, and 
observing that the charges against him, 
even if proved, did not amount to a ca- 
pital cnme. " But,*' he said, in conclu- 
sion, '* it is time to depart ; I to die, you 
to live ; but which for the greatest good, 
God only knows/* The condemnation 
took place on the eve of the day when 
the sacred ship of Theseus * was sent 
with offerings of thanksgiving to Apollo 
at Delos. All executions were forbidden 
till its return, and thus the death of So*- 
crates was respited for thirty days, during 
which his Mends had free access to him 
in prison. Means were concerted for his 
escape ; the jailor was bribed, a vessel 
prepared, a retreat in Thessaiy provided. 
But Socrates had always taught the 
duty of obedience to the laws, and he 
wouM not set an example of breaking 
them. He waited the return of the ship, 
spent his last morning in calmly rea- . 
soning with his friends on the immortality 
of the soul, and the happiness derived 
fr-om virtue, took the fatal cup of hem- 
lock, and died. 

The philosophy of Socrates was wholly 
promulgated in conversation, not in 
writing ; but his doctrines and character 
have been handed down to us by two of 
his most gifted pupils. Plato, the greater 
of them by far, possessed a mind almost 
unrivalled for its completeness at all 
points ; and uniting the greatest acute- 
ness, vigour, and comprehension of un- 
derstanding, with a most glowing and 
poetical imagination, and matchless dig- 
nity, power, and beauty of style. But 
his genius was too original and peculiar 
to m Mm for ihe mere reporter of ano- 
ther's opinions, and much of what he 
has written under the name of Socrates, 
must be considered as his own. The 
bias of his mind was to abstract specu- 
lation ; to the disoovoy of the principles 
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of morality, rather thftn the application 
of its precepts to particular cases. In 
his fondness for lofty contemplations, he 
sometimes slides into mysticism and 
obscurity, — a tendency which is not ol)- 
servable in the discourses of Socrates, 
as delivered by his other celebrated 
disciple, Xenophon. The acuteness of 
Plato*8 Socrates in confounding the 
arrofi^nt falsehood of the sophists, and 
his skill and patience in developing the 
reasoning powers of his younger asso- 
ciates, are probably faithful copies from 
the great original : but his deep and 
subtle speculations on the nature of 
moral beauty and goodness, however 
admirable in themselves, appear to be 
charact^stic of the writer, rather than 
his master ; whose turn of thought seems 
more truly expressed by the sobriety of 
mind and practical good sense which are 
everywhere visible in the Socrates of 
Xenophon. 

Sbct. TL— About the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the death of Darius had 
left the throne of Persia to his son Ar- 
taxerxes. Mutual jealousy and quarrels 
ensued between the new king and Cyrus, 
which ended in the latter leading an army 
to dethrone his brother about four years 
after his accession. The principal trust 
of Cyrus was in a body of above 10,000 
Grecian mercenaries, who did their part 
80 well, that in a great Imttleat Cunaxa, 
near Babylon, they defeated all opposed 
to them. But Cyrus, being roused to 
fuiy at the sight of his brother, made a 
violent charge on the body in which he 
was posted, wounded Artaxerxes with 
his own hand, and was himself killed in 
the encounter. All the Asiatic followers 
of C3rrus now submitted to the king. The 
Grecian leaders were invited to a con- 
ference, and treacherously murdered ; and 
the army was left without commanders 
in the heart of Asia, separated from 
Greece by vast tracts of hostile territory, 
and obliged to begin its march through 
extensive plains, in the face of innumer- 
able Hght cavalry. An assembly was 
held to choose new leaders, and among 
those who came forward was Xenophon, 
a young Athenian, who has just been 
mentioned as the biographer of Socrates. 
Xenophon was elected one of the gene- 
rals, and it was in a great measure by his 
superior ability that the army overcame 
all the obstacles which beset it. He has 
given an account of the expedition, 
equally interesting as a narrative, and 
admirable as a specimen of composition. 
He has also written the most authentic 



history of the timei now" in question. 
Few persons have been equally remark- 
able ror the union of literwy and warlike 
ability ; but though the course of his life 
was free from blame in the eye of his 
contemporaries, it is much to be regret- 
ted by better taught moralists, that the 
friend and biographer of Socrates should 
have gathered his laurels in so vile a 
trade as that of a mere hireling military 
adventurer. 

A war broke out between LacedaBmon 
and Persia. The Lacedaemonian army in 
Ionia was at first ill commanded, and 
proved alike oppressive to its allies, and 
inefficient against its enemies. But Der- 
cyllidas succeeding to the command, 
exercised it with great ability. He re- 
stored good order to the army, and 
prosperity to the country, and conciliated 
the affections of all who were under his 
administration. He was no less bold 
and skilful in military enterprise than 
judicious in civil regulation; and he 
obtained peace from Phamabazus and 
Tissaphemes, on the terms that all Gre- 
cian cities should be independent. The 
complete ratification, however, of the 
treaty depended on the king and the 
Lacedsemonian government. 

Since the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
Lacedaemon had been litUe lessthan all- 
powerful in Greece. The change was in 
some respects a happy one, but not upon 
the whole. The smaller states were in- 
deed released from the grinding tributes, 
which had been wrung from them to sup- 
port the navy of Athens, and to feed and 
amuse its idle and luxurious people. 
But the democratical governments were 
generally changed into oligarchies of the 
narrowest kind, dependent for existence, 
not on the willing acquiescence of the 
people, but on Lacedaemon; and we 
nave already seen, in the conduct of the 
Athenian Thirty, the abuses to which 
such a power was liable. Many states 
were made the residence of Spartan 
governors, who were generally oppres- 
sive and arbitrary. Bred up in con- 
tempt for all mankind, except their own 
fellow- citizens, they considered as rebel* 
lion all opposition to the will of a 
Spartan officer. Their tempers were 
harsh, their manners rude. Their no- 
tions of law were entirely derived from 
the institutions of Lacedaemon ; and as 
popular complaint was never there 
allowed against any measures of persons 
in authority, they would put down all 
remonstrance, however mbderate and 
lawful, by the mo»t violent means. 
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Athenian officers were commonly men 
of milder temper and more polished 
manners, and more accustomed to re- 
spect the feelings ^f the persons under 
their command. A proverb was current 
in Greece, that the Athenians were.bet- 
ter as individuals, the Lacedsemonians 
as a government ; and it illustrates the 
conduct of the two states towards their 
subjects. The Athenian government was 
an expensive, the Lacedaemonian, a 
frugal one; and therefore the former 
oppressed its subjects with extortions, 
from which those of the latter were ex- 
empt. In case of revolt, the passionate 
revenge of the Athenian people was 
frequently more bloody than the un- 
feeling, but deliberate policy of its rival. 
The occasional sufferings of the allies 
of Athens were, therefore, greater ; but 
they had more freedom of speech and 
of ,remonstrance, were less exposed to 
daily vexatious interference with their 
domestic government, and less given up, 
individually and collectively, to the self- 
willed tyranny of officers in command ; 
and the authority of the Athenian go- 
vernors, such as it was, was commonly 
exercised with more forbearance. 

It was usual, as we have seen, in the 
different provinces of Greece, for the 
leading city to claim an authority, which 
the smaller towns were unwilling tO|allow. 
This pretension was usually discouraged 
by the imperial states, which wished to 
depress the larger cities, and to bring 
the smaller into dependence on them- 
selves. To make tne Boeotian towns 
independent of Thebes had always been 
a favourite object with Athens ; a line 
of conduct which had ensured to that 
state the determined enmity of Thebes. 
WhUe Athens was powerful, the Lace- 
daemonians were glad to maintain the 
claim of Thebes to the dominion of 
Boeotia, and thus to favour a valuable 
ally, and to keep in friendly hands a 
power which would otherwise have fallen 
to Athens. But when Athens was de- 
pressed, the case was altered, and Lace- 
daemon began to favour the indepen- 
dence of the towns. The Thebans were 
offended, and tile enemies of Lacedaemon 
in that state gained sfrength; and. as 
these were always the party friendly to 
democracy, the Theban oligarchy was 
changed into a popular government. 
Democracy also gamed ascendancy in 
Corinth— so that £e two principal allies 
of Lacedaemon were alienated. These 
changes appear to have taken place very 
«oon alter the Pelopooaesiaa war ; how- 



ever no actual quaxrd ensued ; but during^ 
the Asiatic command of Deroyllidas, the 
Lacedaemonians put down by arms the 
pretensions of Elis to command over the 
neighbouring towns. 

King Agis died, (b. c. 398,) and was 
succeeded by his brother Agesilaus, 
whose first year was signalised by the dis- 
covery of a plot to effect a change of go- 
vernment. Lycurgus had allowed no 
distinction of rank among his people, 
except such as arose from age or merit ; 
but m the course of ages all the powers 
of government had l^n ingrossed by 
c^ain families peculiarly distinguished 
as Spartans. The origin and nature of 
this distinction are not ascertained : but 
the most probable opinion seems to be 
that of a very acute and searching his- 
torian (Niebuhr), that the Spartans 
were those legitimately descended from 
the orieinaJ citizens ; whereas, the com- 
mon Lacedaemonians had insensibly 
grown up, till they formed the most nu- 
merous portion of the people, from mar- 
riages contracted by Spartans with 
aliens, and from the association of stran- 
gers and vassals as members of the 
community, but upon an inferior footing. 
At the batueof Plataea, the Spartans were 
five thousand, each of whom was attend- 
ed by seven Helots ; while the other Lace- 
daemonians, who were also five thousand, 
had each only one attendant. But the 
Spartans, never admitting new asso- 
ciates, had lessened in number, till they 
formed, even in Sparta itself, only 
a small part of the population. Their 
pride and privileges had increased as 
their number lessened : the ephori, the 
senate, and all the higher officers, civil 
and military, were taken from their body, 
and they were now scarcely ever sent on 
foreign service, except in some com- 
mand. These privileges were haughtily 
exercised, and naturally gave great 
offence to the excluded classes; and 
Cinadon, a young man in spirit and 
abilities inferior to few among the Spar- 
tans themselves, conceived the project 
of exciting a revolt against their sway. 
To engage others in his views, he was 
wont to bid them count the Spartans in 
the full market-place. There might be; 
besides the king, the ephori, and the 
senate, about forty. " These," he would 
say, " are your enemies — ^butallthe rest 
your friends. Again, in each town and 
village of Laconia, you will find one 
enemy and many allies; the first, the 
Spartan magistrate; the second, the un- 
privileged Laconiftos. AU the Helots;* 
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ha proeeeded, "all tfaa oewlr admitted 

mtizens, the lower people in the capital, 
and the inhabitants of the other towns, 
universally are of our party ; for, when- 
ever any mention is made of the Spartans, 
aU these are unable to conceal that they 
would gladly eat them raw.** When 
such were the feelings on which it 
issted, the revolution planned by Cina- 
don wouM probably have been a bloody 
one ; and thus it is that excessive mis- 
government begets a bitterness of feeling 
m the people, which y&ais itself at the 
Bibment of liberation in cruelty and out- 
rage. Such acts may justly, raise ab- 
horr^ce for the perpetrators, and com- 
passion for the individual victims : but 
to be influenced by them, so as to think 
the more favourably of the old govem- 
ifmA, is a great, though common error ; 
for the vicSence of the people*s resent- 
ment is generally a testimony that their 
oppressions have been intolerable. In 
the present case the conspiracy was 
discovored in time ; Cinaxion was exe- 
outed with tortures | and the Spartans 
retained their exclusive privileges. 

Soon alter this the news arrived that 
the Ptfsian court refused to ratify the 
treaty of DereylUdas, and the united 
force of the empire would be turned 
against the Asiatic cities, which were un- 
der the protection of Lacedsemon. Agesi- 
laus was sent to command in Asia. He 
had much of the moderation and wisdom 
of his father, Archidamus,|with far greater 
activity, enterprise, and military talents. 
By prudence and liberality he conciliated 
the cities, and having found them torn 
with factions, he restored quiet and 
imion ; while, by his warlike ability, he 
not only repelled the apprehended attack, 
but found nimself in a condition to look 
for furtiier successes. His project was 
not to conquer, and annex to Lacedse- 
mon any provinces of the Persian em- 
pire, but to favour their erection into 
independent kingdoms, which would 
form a barrier to the Grecian states 
against the dangerous neighbourhood of 
Persia. The success of the scheme 
would probably have been b^ieficial to 
Lacedflemon, to Greece, and to the re- 
volting provinces; which would have 
been lietter and more vigorously go- 
verned as separate kingdoms than as 
portions of the vast Persian empire. The 
design was favoured by the increasing 
disunion of that monarchy. Many of 
the satraps had been implicated in the 
rebellion of Cyrus, and most of those 
nho xemftined f aitfaftil were indined to 



hold their governments at a matter of 
right, and to renounce their allegiance, 
if deposed or treated unworthily ; while 
the return of the ten thousand had 
shown how smaU a body of Greeks 
could brave the power of Persia, even 
in the heart of its dominions. But 
before his design could be executed, 
Agesilaus was recalled by troubles in 
Greece. 

We have seen the rise of enmity to 
LacedsBmon in some of the most power- 
ful Grecian states. The manifestation 
of that spirit appears to have been has- 
tened by Persian gold in Argos, Thel)e8, 
and Corinth ; but in Thebes the feeling 
was strongest, and it was between Thebes 
and Lacedsemon that war first rose. 
The Thebans alone could not hope to 
stand against the enemy they had pro- 
yoked ; but they knew that the Athemans 
bore impatienUy their present depres- 
sion ; and that the same pretence of zeal 
f(Hr Grecian liberty, which had served 
the Lacedfemonians so well against 
Athens, might now be no less available 
to those who withstood the dominion of 
Laoedsemon. The Thebans asked ami 
obtained the alliance of Athens. Ly- 
sander was s^it with an army into 
Boeotia; he professed to vindicate the 
independence of the towns, and the gates 
of Orchomenus were opened to receive 
him : but, soon afterwards, he was killed 
m battle, and, by the feeble conduct of 
king Pausanias, who replaced him, the 
army was obliged to quit Boeotia, with- 
out further action, under a dishonour- 
able truce. 

Athens led Argos into alliance with 
Thebes, and Argos Corinth, now demo- 
oraticaUy governed, and closely ccm- 
nected with Argos. The league was 
joined by most of the north^n states. 
Instead of allowing the supremacy of 
any commonwealth, it was agreed that 
a c(Higress of deputies from each should 
meet at Corinth, to direct the conduct 
of the confederacy. The Lacedaemonians 
now resolved to recall Agesilaus ; and, 
in the mean time, the atties sent an army 
avowedly against Laconia. " The Lace- 
dsemonian state,'* said the Corinthian 
deputy, " resembles a river ; which, near 
its source, is easily forded, but the far- 
ther it flows, the more it is swollen with 
tributary streams. Thus, the Lacedse- 
monians march from home with their 
own troops only; but, as they proceed, 
their army grows formidable with rein- 
f(»rcements from the cities. I hold it, 
tber4fare, beat to attack th«n as near u 
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possible to Lac«d»iiion;* The confe- 
derates were met near Corinth by the 
Lacedaemonians and then- alKes. Though 
greatly superior in number, they were 
disunited and ill- commanded) as often 
happens in such bodies; the BcBotian 
^nerals, in particular, showing a strong 
inclination to throw upon their associ- 
ates all the peril of the daj^. By these 
errors, and then- own superior discipline, 
the LacedsBmonians were victorious. * 
Agesilaus was enjoying, in Asia, ho- 
nours and power such as had never fallen 
to the lot of any Greek. His popularity 
was universal ; his hopes of success and 
^loiy brilliant ; end nothing could be 
more mortifying than the summons to 
quit his present splendid Situation, and 
to Ihre at home under the harsh control 
of the ephori. When about to depart 
he assembled the allies, stated the ne- 
cessities of his country, and assured his 
audience that he would never forget 
them, but would return as soon as pos- 
sible to do his utmost for their welfare. 
The assembly burst into tears, and 
unanimously voted powerful succours 
to accompany Agesilaus ; who divided 
aH his care between measures for the 
security of the Asiatic Greeks, and the 
providing a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed army to lead into Greece. He 
crossed the Hellespont,- and marching 
through northern Greece, he entered 
Boeotia, and met the forces of the hostile 
league near Coroneia. The numbers 
were nearly equal; but the Asiatic 
troops, who formed a large part of the 
army under Agesilaus, were reckoned 
very inferior to the "European. Their 
behaviour, however, did great credit to 
Agesilaus, who had trained them, and 
his victory was complete. Little finther 
was attempted before the army went into 
winter quarters, (b. c. 394.) 
= It has been mentioned that Conon, 
after the battle of ^Egospotami, fled to 
Balamis in Cyprus. The Cyprian cities 
were, for the most part, governed by their 
several princes or tyrants, under the para- 
mount sovereignty of Persia ; but as that 
feeble government did little to protect its 
distant dependencies, or to restrain their 
mutual dissensions, the defence of these 
cities chiefly rested on the vigour of 
their several administrations, and the 
Connexions which they formed either 
with independent powers or with the 
satraps of the continent. In this view, 
no alliance could be more desirable than 
that of the first maritime power of the 
sge*; and accordingly £uagoras, the 
present Ttder of Salamisy an ftUe» jttst. 



and popular prince,' had anxiou^ a&d 
successfully cultivated the friendsnip of 
the Athenians, insomuch that he was, as 
an honorary distinction, made a citizen 
of Athens. Conon was honourably re- 
ceived by Euagoras, and soon became 
his most confidential minister. The 
eight triremes which lie brought with him 
were a valuable addition to the naval 
itrength of Salamis ; and he had mili- 
tary and political ability, and experience 
in communication with Persian officers, 
all which made him highly useful to 
Euagoras. Conon negotiated with Phar- 
nabazus, and won his friendship for the 
prince of Salamis ; who, being counter 
nancedby the satrap, added several towns 
of the island to his dominion, without of- 
fending the court. But when Agesilaus 
was warring in Asia, Conon suggested 
to Phamabazus to make a diversion l^ 
sea. A Phoenician fleet was at the 
satrap's orders ; it might be joined by 
that of Euagoras : the Athenian interest 
was yet considerable in the cities of Asia 
and the islands, and the personal credit 
of Conon was high, especially among 
the seamen. Phamabazus adopted the 
suggestion, equipped a powerful fleet, and 
commanded it in person, leaving, pro- 
bably, the effective direction to the more 
skilful Conon. The result was complete 
defeat to the Lacedsemonians ; of which 
the news was brought to Agesilaus 
shortly before his victory at Coroneia. 

The command of the isthmus was an 
important object both to the Lacedae- 
monians and their enemies, and, in con- 
tending for it, the Corinthian territory 
necessarily became the habitual seat of 
war. The Corinthians, of course, were 
the principal sufferers among the allies ; 
the war became unpopular, and the oli- 
garchical party seemed Hkely to regain 
fee ascendent. To prevent this, the 
democratical leaders planned the mas- 
sacre of their opponents, and the Athe- 
nian, Boeotian, and Argian administra^ 
tions are accused of having been privy 
to the plot. The time chosen was a 
religious festival, when, all the people 
being assembled, the business might be 
more readily and completely pertbrmed-; 
but the part of the whole design most 
shocking to the Greeks was the pro- 
faning with a series of murders a season 
at which not even the execution of con- 
victed criminals was held allowable. 
Many were slain before they knew their 
danger, some while engaged in conver- 
sation, «ome at the theatre, some even 
sitting as judges. Those who fled to 
the Mtars yrtr^ murdered there with* 
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out seraple ; " 86 that whm pkms 
men/* says Xenophon, *' even of those 
who were not stricken, died of "hor- 
ror at seeing such impiety/' Those 
who fell were mostly elders of the prin- 
eipal families, the youth of which had 
been assembled in another place by 
Pasimelus, one of their number, who 
suspected the plot On hearing the 
outcry, Pasimelus and his comp^anions 
immediately seized the Acrocorinthus, 
or citadel of Corinth; but they were 
induced to leave it by the fall of a capital 
from a pillar, which, to their supersti- 
tious mmds, seemed an omen of ilL 
They bad fled bevond the knrder, when 
they were induced to return by the per- 
suasions of their friends, the lamenta- 
tions of their mothers, and the assurances 
' nven on oatii by some of the rulers, 
Siat thev should suffer no harm. 

The democratical leaders had adopted 
a measure unprecedented in Greece: 
they had united their city with Areos, 
removed the boundary stones, abolished- 
the Corinthian assemblies, and declared 
by law solemnly enacted, that the two 
peoples should henceforth be all Argians.. 
The returned fugitives could not endure 
the change: they found the power of 
their opponents completely established, 
by union with the democratical people 
of Argos, while themselves, who had 
formerly been important in Corinth, 
were now of little consideration in the 
united commonwealths. They had, in- 
deed, the rights of Ai^an citizens, which 
^ey did not desire; but any change 
was usually unpopular which, increasin^g 
the number of citizens in a state, dimi-: 
nished each man's share of the sove- 
reignty; and here, not only was the 
number of citizens more than doubled, 
but the name of their country was abo- 
lished, and the &eat of government re- 
moved. On a smaller scale, the same 
feelings were at work which made the 
union with England at first unpopular 
in Scotland ; and their violence was 
exasperated by resentment at the bloody 
means used to effect the change. The 
minds of many were thus inOamed, till 
they thought that life was not worth 
having on such terms. In the words of 
Xenophon, ** They resolved to make 
their country Corinth, as it had been 
from the first ; to establish it in inde- 
pendence and good government; to 
gurify it from murderers ; and thus to 
ecome its saviours, or, if they should 
fail, at least to meet the most glorious 
death in pursuit of the greatest bless* 
ings.*' Pasimelus «nd another nego* 



tiatod with Praxitas, the Li)0ed8am<Muati 

commander in Sicyon, and promised to 
introduce his troops within the long 
walls between Corinth and its port, 
Lechseum. The scheme prospered, and 
the army of Praxitas being admitted, 
and joined by the Corinlhians hostile to 
the government, defeated the Corinthian 
and Argian forces which attacked it. 
LechflBum was next taken, and a breach 
was made in the long walls, so as to 
leave an open passage for Lacedaemonian 
troops along the ismmus. 

During the winter, Phamabazus had 
diligently augmented l^s fleet ; and em- 
barking in Qie spring, with Conon as 
his vice-admiral, he sailed among the 
islands of the JEgeaai, Following Co-^ 
non*s advice, he did not attempt their 
subjection to Persia, but contented him- 
self with expelling the Lacedaemonian 
governors, and making them indepen- 
aent. On these terms, all readily re- 
ceived hioL The following year he 
sailed again, and landing in Laconia, 
ravaged the country, then overran Cy- 
thera, and placed there a garrison under 
an Athenian officer. He next sailed to 
the Corinthian isthmus, where the con- 
gress of the league was assembled, and. 
exhorting the l^ers there to carry on 
the war with vigour, left a sum of money 
for its support. The safrap was pro- 
voked to these exertions oy ravages 
which his territory had sustained from 
the arms of Lacedaemon ; but the ex- 
pense pressing heavily on his treasury, he 
gladly adopted the proposal of Conon 
to relieve him from the burden, and at 
the same time to strike the most effective 
blow against his enemy. The Athenian 
commonwealth, Conon said, would be 
willing to undertake the support of the 
war ; but, for this, it must be enabled 
to maintain its navy by the tributes 
from the islands. If Phamabazus 
would allow his fleet to be used in en- 
forcing those tributes, and would assist 
in rebuilding the long walls and the 
walls of Peirseeus, he might frust the 
rest to Athens. The satrap consented ; 
he placed his fleet at Concurs disposal, 
and assisted liberally with money and 
workmen in rebuilding the walls. The 
neighbouring democratical states co- 
operated zealously, particularly the 
Boeotians, so lately the remorseless ene- 
mies of Athens. Thus Conon, after 
thirteen years* absence, retiuned to 
Athens with the present of a fleet and 
fortifications ; with the means, in short, 
of re-establishing for his countiy little 
less than its former importance. 
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The Spartan government, though vic- 
torious by land, carried on the war with 
little vigour, being cramped by the loss 
of its foreign: revenues, and by the 
necessity of watching the disaffected 
Laconians. The war was waged, not 
by battles, but by incursions and- 

. sudden expeditions, and it was with a 
view to these that Iphicrates, an Athe- 
nian officer, raised and disciplined a 
body of troopsi, of a kind before un- 
known in' Grecian warfare. Light 

. troops, in Grecian armies, and espe- 
cially in Peloponnesian, were little 

' valued, and commonly made up of un- 
trained slaves ; though it had appeared 
in the -^tolian expedition of Demos- 
thenes, and on many other occasions, 
how fatal the want of them might be 
to ' the cumbrous, though irresistible 
phalanx. Athens had good bowmen, 
and had often profited by them ; and 
Iphicrates raised a body of light troops, 
regularly armed and disciplined, and 
trained to act in the Thracian manner, 
with target and dart, instead of shield 
and spear, whence they were called 
Peltasifee, or targeteers. To the undi- 
sciplined skirmishers of the Peloponne- 
sians, the targeteers were more to be 

, dreaded than the phalanx; for they 
were equally formidable to them in 
attack, and far more so in pursuit ; and 
even against the phalanx itself they 
might be employed with advantage, for, 
though quite unable to support its 
charge, they were trained to harass it in 
flank and rear,— to retreat, when pur- 
sued, and instantly to rally, and again 

. attack the pursuers as they retreated. 

.Thus Iphicrates defeated several bodies 
of heavy- armed foot, belonging to the al- 
lies of Lacedaemon, and, at length, a con- 
siderable detachment of the Lacedaemo- 
nians themselves. The last blow, being 
received from a kind of troops which 
they . affected to despise, contributed 
more than any other reverse to humble 
the ;,pride . and damp the hopes of 
Lacedfemon. » 

The war went on in Greece with great 
distress to all the parties, and with no 
important result; but Thrasybulus, be- 
ing sent with an Athenian fleet to the 
coast of Asia, gained some considerable 
advantages. A revolution had taken 
place in Rhodes, in favour of demo- 
cracy ; but the refugees, being succoured 
by a Lacedaemonian fleet under Teleu- 
tias the brother of Agesilaus, disputed 
with their adversaries the command of 
^e island. Thrasybulusr on his arrival 



secured the superiority of the Rhodians 
in the city, after which he sailed for the 
Hellespont. He succeeded in restoring 
democracy and alliance with Athens in 
the important city of Byzantium, in Mi- 
tylene, and the greater part of Lesbos, 
and in most of the cities 6n the Asiatic 
coast, which yet favoured Lacedaemon. 
The Byzantine people, in their joy at the 
re-establishment of democracy, made no 
objection to the restoration of 1^ toll 
which Athens had formerly imposed on 
all vessels passing the Bosporus, oh 
*which Byzantium stood. Thrasybulus 
then proceeded to the 6ollection of tri- 
bute from the towns ; in the course of 
which the people of Aspendus were so 
exasperated by some irregularity of his 
soldiers, that they attacked his camp by 
night, and he was killed in his tent 
Thus fell a man of tried honesty and 
patriotism, who had shown uncommon 
ability in very trying situations, and had 
been the chief msfrument of restoring 
freedom and happiness to his country^ 
The only cloud that rests upon his me- 
mory is an appearance of his having 
concurred with Theramenes in the ac- 
cusation of the six generals, if not 
actively, at least by' withholding the 
testimony which miriit have saved mem : 
but the evidence we have is hot sufficient, 
to warrant us in decidedly fixing so dark 
a stain on a character otnerwise so pure. 
It was in the eighth year of this war, 
and the nineteenm after the taking of 
Athens (b. c. 387), that Lacedaemon obi 
tained the intervention of Persia in its be- 
half, and thereby a peace highly favour- 
able to itself. Antalcidas, who was chosen 
to command in Asia, and to negotiate 
with Persia, had before been sent to Tiri- 
bazus, the present- satrap of Lydia, and 
had gained his favour ; insomuch that 
he arrested Conon, who had come to 
him as ambassador from Athens, and 
it is uncertain whether Conon ever 
escaped from the confinemient into which 
he had so faithlessly been thrown. An- 
talcidas was successful in war against 
the Athenians, and recovered the com- 
mand of the sea ; but he still adhered 
to his purpose of making peace. The 
first proposal came in the form of a 
requisition from Tiribazus, for a con- 
gress of ministers from all the states 
which were willing to receive the terms 
of peace that the king should dictate. 
The congress met, and Tiribazus showed 
the order from the king, which ran thus : 
" Artaxerxes, the king, holds it just, 
that all the cities of Asia should be hi9> 
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.and the-islaiids of Qluom&m* «iid Cy- 
.prus: that all other Grecian citi^, 
small and great, should be independent, 
except the islands Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros, which may be subject to 
Athens, as of old. Whoever shall not 
. .receive these terms, against such I will 
join in war with those who accept them, 
'hy Iwid and sea, with ships and money.** 
The belligerents consented to &e 
terms proposed. The Thebans, how- 
ever, required that the oath of their 
ministers should be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of Boeotia. Agesilaus de^ 
dared that he would not accept their 
-oath, unless made in strict conformify to 
ihe king's order, which required the inde- 
pendence of every dty, small and great 
The Theban ministers said that they had 
not authoii^ to make ai^ such conces- 
sion. Agesilaus bid them go and audc 
their employers, warning them tiiat 
df they did not comply, £ey would be 
excluded from the peace. They went ; 
;but Agesilaus, in his enmily to the The- 
l>ans, •who had on a former occasion 
•personaliy insulted him, persuaded the 
^hori to resort at once to coercion. 
Preparations were hastily made» but be- 
fore the army marched, the Theban 
ministeis .returning announced the ao- 
cuiieseeace of their eity: the oath of 



desired by Lacedsemon. Accordingly, 
the influence of Lacedsmon was more 
effectually established by the peace of 
Antalcidas, than by that whicn ended 
the Peloponnesian war ; thoiigh in the 
latter it had been complete^ trium- 
phant, and in the former had suffered 
not less of evil than it had inflicted. 
In both, however, that state incurred 
no slight discredit by giving up the 
Greeks of Asia to iJie Persian dominion. 
The Lacedaemonians did not delay to 
abuse their power. Some of their allies^ 
it was said, had wished success to their 
enemies, and these must be chastised. 
They first required the demolition of the 
walls of Mantineia, declaring that they 
coujd not trust the fidelity of that peo- 
ple. " For we know," they said, " that 
when we were at war wim Argos, the 
Mantineians sent com thither; that 
they have sometimes pretended a truce, 
to excuse them from joining the anny ; 
that when they have joined it, they have 
served grudgmgly; that they repine at 
-our successes, and rejoice at our de- 
feats.*' The Lacedsemonians appear to 
Imve trusted little to the justice of these 
juretences, for they added that the thirty 
years* truce was just expiring. We 
.have seen that the Greeks acknow- 
iedged no duties to those who were 



Thebes was taken for itself alone, and mtliDut the pale of existing covenants ; 

4u^-D — i.: — 4. 1 i„j j-_^ and, accordingly, the expnration of a 

truce between Argos and Lacedaemon, 
in the Peloponnesian war, had been heM 
to justii^ the renewal of hostilities with- 
out fresh provocation, after thirty years 
of peace. But even this would not have 



the Boeotian towns became independent. 
\ The Cozinthians and Aij^ans were 
'«till for preserving their union.; whidi 
could not be done, so powexful was the 
iadverse party in Corinth, without keep- 
ing Ar^an troops there. This Agesi- 



laus held a breacn of the treaty, and he prepared us for the present conduct of 
threatened inunediate hostility, unless Lacedaemon, in threatening war to Man- 



theiroopswwe withdrawn. The demand 
V9S reluctantly complied with, and on 
the departure of the Axgians U».oppoaite 
parfy became supeiior: the exiles re- 
turned; the principal promoters of the 
late revolution emigrated, particularly 
those /concerned in Uie masstjcre ; and 
Corinth and Argos became, as for- 
Bierly, distinct republics. Their separa- 
tion, and the independence of the Bceo- 
tian towns, which broke the power of 
Thebes, were the objects most to be 

* Thas the passage stands in Xenophon, bat its 
torreetness has been dispnted, on the ground that 
ClaaomeiuB was a city on the continent of Asia. It 
aeeros, howevw, that although the city was origi- 
nally bnilt there, the inhabitants afterwards moved 
over to the island, from fear of the Persians. At a 
Jftter period than that now treated of, Alexander the 
Vacedonian united the island to the mainland by a 
Biole, whieh was still visible when Chandler visited 
S*,fP^*^-. ^ Schmeidtr'i note oa Xenoplum, 



tineia after a similar period, not of sua- 

Cded hostility, as in the case of Argo5» 
of actual friendship and alliance. 
It is true, the Lacedaemonians com- 
plained that the Mantineians had failed 
in their duty a^ allies ; but had the va^ue 
pretences alleged been sufficient to jus- 
tify hostility, Uiey would have justified 
it, independentiy of the expiration of 
ihetruoe* 

It is probable that one motive of the 
Lacedsemoniani^, in thus oppressing 
Mantineia, was their di^ke of her 
democratical government, which they 
had unwiUingfy permitted, while they 
feared to drive her from thefr own 
alliance into that of their enemies. 
AgesUaus, disapproving the expedition^ 
excused himself from leading, by alleg- 
ing some obligation of liis father to the 
Mantineians, Agesipolis, the other king^ 
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•sat cbwn b^re the ci^: his flooded it 
hf dammk^ the nv&r which ran throi^^h 
it, and the fortifications being built with 
luibumt bricks soon began to ^ye way. 
Ihe Mantineians now capitulated, and 
the ooly terms allowed them were, that 
th^ d^ukl abandon their city, iukI 
jsettle themsdves in villages. The po- 
.polar leaders, fearing the vengeance 
of their opponents, obtained from 
Agesipolis a safe conduct to de- 
part The street was lined with Laoe- 
dsemonian troops, while sixty of the 
most obnoxious passed out ; '* and 
fiiough hating tiiem," says Xenophon, 
^'they were kept from harming them 
more easily than the best of the Man- 
tineians/' meaning the oligarchical lead- 
ers ;" a great instance of subordinati<Mi." 
This passage exemplifies the bitterness 
of Grecian party and national enmity, 
.while its language shows the oligarchi- 
eal bias of the historian. He proceeds : 
** After this the Mantineians were dis- 
tributed into four villages, as they had 
^neien^ lived. At first they disliked 
it, as they had new houses to build ; 
but the men of property soon became 
pleased with the change, as th^ lived 
near their estates, and directed the 
l^overmnent aristocratically without be- 
ing thwarted by troublesome dema- 
gogues. The Lacedeemonians sent an 
officer to each village, and the people 
served in th»r armies much more readily 
than under the democracy." That is, 
LacedaBmoa governed by means of the 
nobility, who, depending on its support, 
were sealous in its service ; while the 
disunited and enfeebled people, as has 
happened in all ages, submitted, without 
X^raionstranoe, to waste their blood in 
quaireis wha«in theyhad no interest 

Three years fi^owed of unusual tran- 
quillity; and when it was interrupted, 
me alarm came from a new quarter. 
Olynthus, the most powerful among 
the Chalcidian cities of Thraee, had 
sdo|rted the imusual policy of associat- 
ing, in all the civil and political rights 
of its peo{]de, the dtixens of some small 
neighbouring towns. This was very 
adverse to the common temper of the 
Oreeks, who generally guarded their 
separate governments with so moch 
jealousy as not even to suffer intermar- 
riage. The system prospered, and some 
of the laiger towns joined the associa- 
tion. Among these was PeHa, the 
largest town of Macedonia. The rising 
|K>wer had attracted the attenticm of 
jllhieas and Thebes as a valuahte ally; 



and overtures of frieiidsh^ had already 
taken place between those states and 
Olynthus. 

The Olynthians had invited the neigh- 
bouring towns of ApoUooia. and Acan- 
thus to join their confederacy, and had 
added a threat of war in case of refusal. 
The rulers of those states sent ambas- 
sadors to Lacedaemon* who represented 
this Qlynthian system of association as 
an ill bodni^ novelty. They declaj-ed 
that negotiation was abeady commenced 
with Athens and Thebes, and advised 
the Lacedaemonians to take care lest 
they should no longer find that part of 
Greece easy to manage. *' You are 
very anxious,'' the ambassadors conti- 
nued, " to prevent the union of Boeotia : 
how, then, can you suffer to rise a 
greater power than Boeotia, and that not 
by land <mly, but also by sea.** They 
went on to state the great resources 
now possessed by the Olynthians, and 
the m greats which they expected to 
attain ; and finished by saying, that 
many of the towns were yet unwilling 
associates, and the confederacy mi|;ht 
now be eksily dissolved ; but if the union 
were once confirmed by intermarriages 
and intermixture of possessions, it would 
be very difficult to break it. Their argu- 
ments prevailed. £udamidas was sent 
with two thousand Laconians^ while his 
brother Phoebidas remained to collect 
the troops T/^hich were to follow. Though 
Eudamidas could not face the enemy in 
the field, his small force and ih^ fame 
of Lacedsemon preserved several towns 
which were on the point of joining 
Olynthus; and the important city of 
Potki»ap the key of the peninsula of 
Paliene, (^ned its gates to him, though 
it was alraady a member of the Olyn- 
tfaian league. 

Phoebidas arrived at Thebes on^his 
way to join his brother^ Parties there 
were so nearly balanced, that Isme- 
nias and Leontiades, contending chiefs* 
were together in the office of pde- 
march, the chief magistracy* Isme- 
nias, a warm opposer of ItOcedBBmoa, 
avoided Phoebidas ; but Leontiades 
courted hioL The party of Ismenias 
prevailed so £eu* as to carry a vote, 
which forbade that any Thebsin should 
join the army under Phoebidas; on 
which Leontiades offered to introduoe 
a Lacedaemonian garrison into the ci- 
tadel whereby his party would be 
enabled to. overbear then* exponents, 
and Phoebidas might carry with him 
« powerful Theban force into Thrsoe* 
H 2 
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PhoBbidas caught at the treadierous 
proposal; the troops were introduced, 
and Leontiades going to the council, 
declared that the Lacedsmonians were 
in possession of the citadel, but that 
there was no need for alarm, for they dis- 
avowed all hostility. Being authorized, 
however, as polemarch, to apprehend 
all persons suspected of treason, he 
0(Mnmanded the guards to seize Isme- 
nias* Many of the friends of Leontiades 
were present, and forewarned : the op- 
posite party were completely surprised. 
Some fled immediately, some went home 
to prepare for departure ; but, as soon 
as it was known that Ismenias was 
lodged in the Cadmeia (the citadel of 
Thebes) four hundred persons fled to 
Athens. A new polemarch was chosen 
from the party of Leontiades, and he 
himself then hastened to Laced»mon. 
(b. c. 382.) 

On most occasions, the conduct of 
Agesilaus had been just and liberal 
beyond the wont of Lacedsemon ; but 
we have once already seen him hurried 
into precipitate violence by his hatred 
of the then ruling Thebans ; and the 
same feeling now induced him to exert 
his influence in favour of the perfidious 
measure which had effected their down- 
fal. The way had been smoothed by 
him, when Leontiades addressed the 
Lacedaemonian assembly. He enlarged 
on the enmity which the democratical 
Thebans had often shewn to Lacedaemon, 
and especially in their recent alliance 
with 0]ynthus ; and mentioned the con- 
stant anxiety of Lacedaemon to prevent 
the subjection of Boeotia to Thebes. 
" Of this," he said, " there is now no 
danger ; you need not fear the Thebans ; 
for, if you but provide for our security 
as we shall for- your interests, a simple 
order wiU ensure obedience to all your 
wishes/' The assembly resolved to 
keep the citadel, and to bring to trisd 
not Phoebidas but Ismenias. Three 
judges were sent from Lacedaemon, and 
one from each of the allies, and the late 
chief magistrate of an independent state 
was brought to answer before a forei^ 
tribunal for his conduct in that magis- 
tracy. Ismenias was accused of seek- 
ing foreign connexions ; of pledging 
himself in hospitality to the Persian 
king for the injury of Greece ; of having 
partaken of the money sent from the 
king ; and of having been a princii>al 
author of the late troubles. The chief 
part of the charges, it is to be observed, 
referred not to any separate machina* 



tions of Ismenias, but to the publfo 
conduct of the ^arty to which he be- 
long; and that not at any recettt 
period, but during the troubles which 
had been concluded by a peace solemnly 
made and sworn by Lacedaemon with 
that very party as the government of 
Thebes. Such, however, as the charges 
were, Ismenias refuted them ; but being, 
nevertheless, unable, says Xenophon, 
to persuade his judges that he haid not 
entertained great and evil projects, he 
was condemned and executed. His 
fate,' it is plsun, had been determined 
before the trial began. This mockery 
of justice, more loathsome than the 
most barefaced murder, is an abomina- 
tion peculiar in Greece to Lacedaemon, 
and of which we have already seen an 
instance in the judicial massacre of the 
unfortunate Plataeans. 

Teleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, 
an able and highly popular commander, 
was now sent with a powerful army 
against Olynthus. But that state, by 
the liberality of its policy, and the bene- 
fits resulting to those who united them- 
selves with it on the terms it offered, 
had acquired, without war or violence, 
a power which made it no easy con- 
quest. After some trifling successes, 
the army of Teleutias was completely 
defeated and the leader slain. A fresh 
army was sent;under king Agesipolis, a 
young man of promise, who carried on 
the war with advantage till he died by 
sudden illness. The Olynthians, how- 
ever, had probably depended on the 
support of Thebes and Athens, of which 
the former, instead of aiding them, was 
now at the command of their opponents. 
The Lacedaemonians prevailed against 
them; theywereblockaded and pressed 
by famine ; and they submitted to be- 
come dependent allies of .Lacedaemon, 
and to follow in arms whithersoever the 
Lacedaemonians should lead. . Thus fell 
a power which appears, as far as very 
imperfect knowledge can enable us to 
judge, to have been more . likely than 
any that had yet arisen to .promote the 
peace and general liberty of Greece. 

Meanwmle, Agesilaus was employed 
near home. After establishing demo- 
cracy, the people of Phlius had conti- 
nued allies of Lacedaemon ; which had, 
with unusual moderation, refrained from 
interfering to change the ^vemment, 
and only exerted its authonty to secure 
fair treatment for the depressed party. 
At length it was provoked to arms by 
the c(mtinued injustice of the Phlia&iaa 
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sOTernittent towards those' who were 
held more particularly the friends of 
LacedaBmon. Agesilaus besieged the 
city, and, after a most resolute defence, 
reduced it to extremity ; and his mode- 
ration was shown in the terms which 
he granted, by which the settlement of 
its affairs was referred to one hundred 
Phliasian commissioners, chosen fifty 
from each party. 

' The Lacedaemonians were now at 
their highest pitch of power ; Boeotia 
was completeljr theirs, Corinth firm in 
their friendship, Argos brought low, 
and Athens wkhout allies ; when a 
change, the beginning of a train of mis- 
fortunes, which broke their power for 
ever, was brought about by means ap- 
parently so trifling, that Xenophon, an 
exile under the patronage of Lacedaemon, 
and particularly of Agesilaus, can only 
account for it by ascribing it to the 
divine anger at the iniquity of his pa- 
trons, who had seized the cit^idel of 
Thebes. This perfidy and violence in- 
deed well deserved punishment, for 
it was a flagrant breach of that treaty, 
establishing the independence of all 
Grecian towns, to which they had so- 
lemnly sworn, and of which they had so 
rigorously enforced the strict construc- 
tion on all others. In the winter of the 
year (b. c. 379), seven Theban exiles, 
resident in Athens, conspired with the 
secretary of the polemarc^s Archias and 
Philippus, to overthrow the government, 
of Thebes. They went secretly thither, 
and being introduced by the treacherous 
secretary to the presence of his masters, 
assassinated first the polemarchs, and 
afterwards. Leontiades. . Some of them 
then went to the state prison, and, ob- 
taining admission by pretending an or-, 
der from the polemarch, released the 
prisoners, and procured them arms from 
a neighbouring, temple. Then, fuUy 
trusting in the general hatred to. the 
existing government, they proclaimed 
that the t^rrants were no more, and in- 
vited the citizens to assemble in arms. 
When day broke, and what had passed 
vas certainly known, the citizens joined 
ihem horse and foot. 

In the course of the day the refugees 
iirrived from Athens, and a body of 
Athenians. It was resolved to assail 
the Cadmeia; but the Lacedaemonian 
ganrison, being weak, surrendered the 
ibitpess on condition that they might 
<)epart with their arms. The.Thebans 
0adly consented, and the Laicedaemo- 
Xttans were allowed to depart ; but all 



who were seen among ' them of the 
oligarchical Thebans were seized and 
put to death, excepting some who were 
saved b]^ the humanity of the Athenian 
auxiliaries. Not content with taking 
vengeance on the guiltv, the popular 
fury extended itself to the massacre of 
the innocent, and the children of those 
who had been executed suffered death. 
These crimes were probably not de- 
signed by the leaders, but produced by 
the violent passions commonly arising 
in Grecian seditions, and provoked in 
tiie present case by more than ordinary 
guilt. But this shocking cruelty, and the 
treachery and assassination with which 
the enterprise was begun, form dark 
blots on a revolution otherwise to be 
admired for the justice of its cause, the 
boldness of its conception, and the pru- 
dence as well as the daring vigour 
which marked both the plan and the 
execution. 

The Lacedaemonians put to death the 
late governor of the Cadmeia, who had 
thus easily surrendered a possession so 
important, and so disreputably acquired ; 
and they sent an army against Thebes. 
Agesilaus had probably repented of coun- 
tenancing the treachery of Phoebidas ; 
but it is plain that he was now unwilling 
to be connected with the prosecution of a 
business, which had begun in iniquity, 
had fallen into increased discredit 
tiiu-ough the tyrannical conduct of the 
Theban rulers established by Lacedae- 
mon, and had ended with complete ill 
success. He excused himself from the 
command, on account of his age, which 
had reached the term after which, by the 
laws of Sparta, no man was obliged to 
go on foreign service ; and the army waa 
ted by his colleague, Cleombrotus, the 
brother of Agesipolis. The object, how- 
ever, of the expedition appears to have 
been rather to protect the Lacedaemo- 
nian party in the Boeotian towns, than to 
recover dominion in Thebes . Ihe army 
carefully avoided all injury to the Theban 
territory, so that men doubted whether 
it: was to be war or peace; and finally 
it withdrew, leaving Sphodrias to com- 
mand in Thespiae, with a third part of 
its force. The display of the Lacedae- 
monian power so near the^l had pro- 
duced in the Athenian people a terror, 
which showai itsdf in unjust severities 
towards ^ose who had advised assisting 
in the ddiveraxice of Thebes. 

The Thebans, if left to struggle alone 
with Lacedaemon, could scarcely hope 
for any peace, but such as would leave 
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fheir independene* wvy pmearkos, aori 
probali^ bring rvdn to the authors of 
Die late rwolntiDii. B«t they had now 
as leaden men of superior talent, o£ 
whom Pelopidas and Epaminondas were 
the chieC IMopidas, actrre» prompt* and 
dn^, with great dexterity and ready 
inyention, had been an exite, and one of 
the seven conspirators who b^gan tihe 
revolution. Epaminondas, his most in- 
timate friend, was a man of consummate 
abiUty, but of retired and studious habits 
and limited fortune: he had hitherto 
talcen httle part in pubbe affairs, and 
had remained undisturbed in Thebes 
imder tine usurping government; and 
even from this time he appears for a 
considerable interval to have assisted 
the administration chiefly with hisad* 
vice. The views of these men were 
directed to the recovery of Iheban 
supremacy in Boeotia ; and accordingly 
Pelopidas and two of his associates 
Were made chief magistrates, with the 
title, not of pokmarch, or military com- 
mander, but of Boeotarch, or commander 
of the Boeotians. As this made peace 
more distant, it was necessary to pro- 
vide the better for war; and Athena 
was again engaged on the Theban side, 
through an intrigue of Pelopidas, who 
fDund means to induce the Lacedsemo- 
nian general, Sphodrias, to commit an 
aggression, so absurd in its conduct, as 
W^ as unjust and impohtic in its pro- 
fessed design, that it was universally 
ascribed to bribery. He entered Attica 
by night, ostensibly to surprise Peirseeus. 
At Thria, day broke on him, and he re- 
turned ; but, instead of attempting to 
disguise the hostile intention, he plun- 
dered houses and drove off cattle. The 
Athenian government complained to 
Lacedsemon, and Sphodrias was lxt>ught 
to trial. But Cleonymus, his son, was 
ttie intimate friend of AI^Bhidamus, the 
Son of Agesilaus, who fiiUy shared in his 
distress; and Agesilaus suffered his 
public integrity to be so far overborne 
by his private affections, that he used 
his influence in m'ocuring the acquittal 
of Sphodrias. The consequence was 
the vident resentment of the Athenians* 
who immediately joined heart and hand 
with Thebes. 

Agesilaus now took the command. 
In two successive years he entered 
Boeotia, with a force superior to the 
united strength of Thebes and Athens, 
diid Thebes was greatly distressed by 
the ravaging of its territoiy. An anhy 
"^ kept continually at Thei^ias^ to 



sufiport the Laaadteaunriani pivtf m thr * 
B^otian towBtt ; aH of whi^ were now 
gonremed by nanow* ofigarehiM* tiiait 
cottld not maialaia ttierasebies unas^ 
sisied ; while the favourers of deno- 
craey, indndingr appajrantly in mmf 
towns a full half of the citizeiia^ took 
refuge in Thebes. Thus eom]ilet«l]f 
chaao^ was the state of parties in 
Boeotia, since the series of aetions whidi 
closed with the Pdoponnesian war ; when 
Thebes was oligarchically governed^ 
yihen Athens was the enepay loid Laee* 
daemon the protectress of its svxpmoaey, 
and when it was the democratical partf 
which supported the separate mde- 
pendence of the towns. Oae incident ia 
worth recording in the second campaign 
of Agesilaus. In Thespise it would ap- 
pear that the emigration had been kss 
than in many places, and that though 
no acknowledged anemy of Lacedaemon 
could remain there, there was a party 
ranged against those who claimed to be 
pre-eminently its friends. The latter 
modestly requested that Agesilaus wouki 
allow them to put their less zealous fel« ' 
low-citizens to death; but he refused, 
and mediated between the frictions so 
successfully, that he effected at least a 
temporary reconciliation, and, binding 
them to each other by oaths of concord, 
left ThespiflB in peace. 

Next year, Agesilaus being disabled 
by sickness, the young king Oleombrotua 
led the army ; but the intended invasion 
was foiled, the mountain passes being 
occupied by the Athenians and Thebans, 
Disgusted at the protraction of tiie war, 
the allies of Lacedaemon proposed equips 
pin^ a fleet. By this the supplies oi 
foreign com, wmch chiefly supported 
Athens, might be cut off; and ihe armf 
might be transported at pleasure into 
Boeotia, without depending on the fi*ee-' 
dom of the passes. In pursuancer of 
the first object, a fleet was posted to 
mtercept the Athenian com ships ; 
but this was met and defeated near 
the isle of Naxos by the Athenian 
Chabrias, the completest officer of the 
age. Another fleet was prepared ta 
transport an army across the Odrinthian 

rmto Boeotia ; but, at th6 request of 
Thebans, Timotheus, the son of 
Conon, coasted Peloponnesus, and th» 
intended expedition was prevented^ the 
Peloponnesians being detamed to protect 
their homes against the threatened at«* 
tack. The Thebans thus had leisure to 
proceed against the Bceotian towns, and 
aided by the popular party in each, thef * 
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cstftbHshed Qi^'ny wher^ (fimiocfBtical 
government, and llieban supremacy; 
Timotheus proceeded to Corcyra, and 
with the aid of a friendly party brought 
it to submission. He permitted none of . 
the usual severities towards the con^ 
quered paiiy: no selling- into slavery- 
no baniimment ; he made no change in 
the constitution of the state ;. but exerted 
aO his doquence and prudence in com- 
posing- difrerences andreconciling quar- 
rels ; and his reward was a general good- 
will, inHiat part of Greece, to himself 
and his country. After this he defeated 
a-Lacedsemoman fleet sent against him, 
«nd gained the connnand of the sea. 
NWertheless, the Thebans invading 
Fhoeis, a Lacedasmonian army crossed 
the gulf, and defended that countiy. 

"llie Lacedsemonians were now losing 
ground, when an overture of peace 
was made fW)m Athens. The enmil^ 
of Thebes and Athens was old, theur 
fiiendship recent ; and though the Athe- 
nians had helped in securing Thebes 
from subjugation, they were far from 
wishing success to its rising ambition* 
They were also not unreasonably dissa- 
tiscfied with a war m which the exertions 
and sacrifices had been chiefly theirs, 
and the profit that of Thebes. They 
were burdened with taxes, infested with 
^ginetan cruisers, and harassed with 
watchfulness ; while the Thebans, whe- 
ther unable or unwilling, contributed 
nothing to the support of that fleet, 
which had saved them fi^m invasion, — 
perhaps from ruin — and enabled them 
to gain the mastery of Boeotia. Influ- 
enced by these considerations, they 
offered peace to Lacedaemon : it wa» 
accepted, and Timotheus was ordered 
home with his victorious fleet 

Timotheus, in returning, landed some 
Zacynthian exiles on their islapd, of 
which the Zacynthian rulers complained 
to Lacedaemon, as a gross injury. The 
Athenians evidently were unconscious of 
having done any thing to provoke a re- 
newal of war, for they had laid up their 
fleet, and dismissed the crews, when it 
was voted by the Lacedaemonians that 
the Athenians had acted wrongfully, and 
redress should be sought by arms. At 
best this resolution was unjustifiably in- 
temperate ; but the time and circum-^ 
stances lay it open to a worse suspicion. 
The pressure was removed from Lace- 
daemon ; the fleet, which had com- 
manded its coasts, was broken up, and 
probably could not be quickly reassem- 
Ued on tlfte scene of action. The 



trilKng business of 'Zaeynthua fhnii9hed> 
a pretence for annulling a treaty, off 
which the benefit had already been ro-> 
oeived ; and the laying up of the ships^ 
while it proved the confidence of good 
faith on the part of the Athenian ad- 
ministration, gave to the Laoedaemo*- 
nians a fair chance of reducing CoF^ 
cyra, before it could be succours. 

The Lacedaemonians sent Mnasippuar 
against Corcyra, with a powerfid arma'* 
ment, much of which was composed of 
mercenaries. The island had been little^ 
troubled with internal dissensions since'- 
those seditions which had given it sa 
bad a notoriety in the Peloponnesian*' 
war; and being commonly protected' 
from hostile ravage by its situation and' 
naval power, it was now remarkable fijor 
its high cultivation, and the splendour 
of its countiy houses. All this became' 
the prey of the invader, and so rich was* 
the plunder that even the common sol- 
diers learned to be nice, and refused t» 
drink any but the choicest wines. The- 
Corcyraeans were blockaded and pressedP 
by hunger, before their complaint reachetf 
Athens, and when it was resolved to as- 
sist them, there were neither j^ps nor 
seamen ready. An Athenian general^ 
however, and a small body of troops» 
were sent over land to assist in the de-> 
fence ; and Iphicrates being appointed t<y 
collect and command a fleet, hastened 
the levy by all the means in his power. 
As soon as it was completed he set out, 
and making his progress principally by 
rowing, with little use of sails, he won? 
great credit by the manner in which he 
contrived at once to perform the vojrage 
in not more than the ordinary time, and 
to exercise his newly-gathered seamen^ 
80 that they might, immediately on their 
arrival, be fit to do battle with the 
practised crews of the Peloponnesians*. 
On reaching CepKallenia, he found that 
Corcyra was aJready safe. The suf- 
ferings of the besieged had become 'so* 
severe, that when Mnasippus had pro- 
claimed that any persons coming a» 
deserters from the town should be sold' 
for slaves, they still deserted. He 
scourged them and sent them back]; 
and admission being denied to such as' 
were bondmen, many died of hunger 
under the walls. Encouraged by Sie* 
distress of his enemies, the Spartan'^ 
commander, thinking victory certain, hai* 
resolved to make it cheap. For this, he' 
dismissed some of his mercenaries, and' 
withheld from others their pay, when* 
due. The army naturally became dis-* J 
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anniented and disorderly, 'and an^- op- 
portunity wa3 soon given to the besieged, 
which was ably improved, and led to 
the defeat and death of Mnasippus. 
7he besieging army, discouraged by this 
discomfiture, and fearful of ttie speedy 
arrival of Iphicrates, was hastily re- 
exnbarked, leaving behind it much* of 
its spoil, and many wounded soldiers. .^ 
; Iphicrates, now master of the sea, 
proposed to ravage the Laconian coast, 
and to reduce those western cities, which 
still were hostile to Athens ; but for this 
a fresh supply of money was needed. 
When first appointed he had requested 
fo have as colleagues Callistratus, the 
most popular speaker, and Chabrias, 
the best general of the time, both hitherto 
his opponents. His reasons may not im- 
probably be conjectured. He was going 
on a difficult and important service, and 
1^ the expense of the fieet would be 
heavy, and fhe treasury was low, it was 
likely that the people would be severe in 
^acting the greatest results from so 
costly an exertion. The presence of in- 
telligent and unfriendly witnesses would 
he the severest trial of his conduct, but 
their approval would be its most tri- 
tunphant vindication ; and he probably 
relied upon his own ability and energy to 
merit their good report, and upon tneir 
candour not to withhold it, if deserved. 
He might hope to conciliate his asso- 
ciates, by the trust he had placed in their 
fionour, and by his behaviour to them,, 
while serving with him. Approving his 
conduct, they would be jointly responsi- 
ble for its success ; and thus he would 
be supported by the eloquence of Cal- 
listratus, and the high fame of Chabrias.. 
In every respect &e plan succeeded. 
Callistratus became his Mend, and wh^n 
money was wanted, offered to be messen- 
ger to the people, and either to procure 
a supply, or set on foot a negotiation for 
peace. Iphicrates approved, and Cal- 
listratus went to Athens. 
. The Athenians had been alarmed by 
the growing ambition of Thebes, and 
offended by the attack on their ancient 
i^iends the Phocians ; and they were 
now more deeply disgusted by a recent 
act of tyranny. The Plataeans and 
^espians had shown unwillingness to, 
admit the dominion of Thebes in the 
full extent to which it was claimed; 
and for this their towns were demolished 
and their whole people expelled. They 
fled to Athens, and were there received 
with ready sympathy. It was not for- 
gotten that their cities had been true to 



Greece when, all the rest of Bceotia hid . 
strengthened the hands of the Persians ; ' 
nor- that the Plataeans had been long 
the most devoted allies of Athens, and 
at one time almost a part of its people. 
These recollections heightened the pity 
which was naturally felt for the home- 
less fugitives ; while indignation rose 
higher at the thought that the The- 
bans themselves, when lately victims of 
oppression, had mainly owed to Athens 
their deliverance, and their elevation to 
the power which they now abused i^ 
contenmt of Athens, and to the injury 
of its mends. Any further support of 
Theban ambition appeared both dis- 
creditable and perilous ; and on the 
arrival |of Callistratus, in spite of just 
resentment against Lacedaemon and the 
prospect of brilliant success, it was re- 
solved to make peace. The Thebana 
were first invited to concur, and then 
an embassy was sent to Sparta. 

. The Lacedaemonians were too severely 
pressed by Iphicrates not to wish, for 
peace on any moderate terms ; they* 
therefore, gladly called an assembly, 
and summoned the deputies of their al- 
lies to hear the proposals^ One Athe- 
nian ambassador spoke to this effect : — 
" You always declare, O Lacedaemo- 
nians, that the cities shall be indepen- 
dent ; and yet yourselves are the greatest 
hinderers of independence. For you 
bind your allies to foUow whithersoever 
you shall lead, and you engage in wars 
without consulting them ; so that your 
confederates, who are said to be inde* 
pendent, are often compelled to war 
against their best friends. Again, you . 
do a thing most inconsistent with inde- 
pendence, establishing in different cities 
arbitrary ruling bodies of thirty or of 
ten ; and your care is, not that these 
shall govern righteously, but that they 
shall always have a force at hand to keep 
down the citizens by violence ; so that- 
you seem to delight in tyrannies rather 
than free governments. When the king 
commanded that the cities should be in- 
dependent," (such was the common lanr 
guage in speaking of the peace of An- 
taJcidas,) "you declared that the Thebans 
would violate the order, if they did not 
suffer every city to govern itself by what 
laws it would : ,yet when you seized the 
Cadmeia, you suffered not the Thebans 
themselves to be self-goyemed. But no 
friendship can exist with those, who ejt- 
pect fair dealing from others, while 
themselves are catching at every unfair 
advantage.'' Callistratus followed in a 
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more conciliatory tone; The Lacedee- 
monians agreed to peace on the terms 
proposed; their governors were to be 
yrithdrawn from the cities, and every 
city to be independent ; armies were to 
be disbanded, fleets laid up; if any 
city violated the treaty, it should be 
lawful for eveiy other at its pleasure 
if> assist the injured, but none should be 
compelled to join in hostility. 

The terms of the treaty were in perfect 
nnison with the wishes of Athens, but 
adverse to those both of Thebes and La- 
cedeemon, neither of which was willing to 
give up its dominion. But the Lacedse- 
xaonians.trusted to ancient habits of au- 
thority and obedience to.retain their allies 
vithout the forbidden coercion ; whereas 
.the Thebans would inevitably lose the 
command of Boeotia, which was recently 
sained, and could only be supported by 
force. The latter, therefore, complying, 
would be enfeebled, and might fall when- 
ever Lacedaemon should find a pre- 
text for hostility, o^ feel herself strong 
enough to act without one: refusing, 
thev would be abandoned by Athens, 
without whose support, it was believed, 
they could not stand even now ; and 
then the Lacedsemonians, having crushed 
their rivals by means of an illusory resig- 
nation of dominion, might resume their 
empire, and re-establish it on a firmer 
basis. The same considerations which 
prompted the apparent moderation of 
Lacedaemon were to the Thebans reasons 
ibr embarrassment and alarm. To re- 
ject a treaty so equitable in its provi- 
sions would be matter of ofience and 
suspicion to Greece, and they would have 
no allies, while Lacedaemon would be 
backed by its Peloponnesian confede- 
rates. Acquiescence would have been 
wise and patriotic, could the)[ have 
trusted Lacedaemon ; but believing, as 
they- well might, that its real intention 
yras to exact a permanent and substan- 
tial, in return K>r a temporary and no- 
nunal sacrifice, the command of the force 
4)f Boeotia seemed necessary not only to 
^^atness, but to independence and se- 
curity. The Theban leaders were able 
and daring ; they boldly stood the ha- 
zaid ; and grounds were found to vin- 
dicate them from the charge of ambi- 
tiously and obstinately rejecting a safe 
and honourable peace. 

The Athenians and their allies by 
tbeir respective ministers had severally 
sworn the observance of the treaty : the 
Laeedaemonian representatives took the 
oath for themselves and their allies. 



•pie Theban ministers had Sworn on the 
part of Thebes, but they now required 
that the Boeotian name should be sub- 
stituted* The demand was inconsistent 
with the spirit of the treaty, yet not 
more so than the privilege just assumed 
by Lacedaemon. It was refused, and 
the Thebans renounced the treaty. • The 
Athenians scrupulously did their part,, 
withdrawing their garrisons and recall- 
ing their victorious fleet: the Lacedae- 
monians withdrew their governors and 
garrisons, but instead of recalling their- 
army from Phocis, tney ordered Cleom- 
brotus to lead it agamst the Thebans, 
unless they allowed the Boeotian cities 
to be independent. Here then was sn 
open violation of the treaty, according 
to which the army ought to have been^ 
dissolved, and a fresh one gathered, if 
necessary, from those cities - only whiclr 
voluntarily joined in the war. This in- 
cident went far to jnsti^ the conduct of 
the Thebans; for it snowed that the 
specious moderation of Lacedaemon had 
been only a decoy; and that' now, aa 
after the peace of Antalcidas, that power 
would strictly enforce on all others their 
engagements, but would observe its own 
no further than suited its convenience. 
. Cleombrotus entered Boeotia. The 
Theban leaders, knowing that decisive 
action only wpuld secure the fidelity of 
the towns, though inferior in force, ad- 
vanced to meet him. . Under the present^ 
generals their military system had been ' 
much improved ; their heavy-armed foot 
and their cavalry had always been among 
the best in Greece ; but now the foot 
were scarcely inferior to the Lacedaa^- 
monians themselves, while the horse 
were very far superior, the Lacedaemo- 
nian cavalry being of little . reputation. 
But their greatest advantage was. the 
genius of Epaminondas their comman- 
der, and the skill and, daring activity of 
his associate Pelopidas. To increase 
their confidence the generals used every 
resource of Grecian superstition. An 
wacle was qirculated, importing that 
Lacedaemon was to be worsted near the 
tomb of the virgins, who were said to 
have slain tl^emselves after being vio- 
lated by some Lacedaemonians. This 
tomb was near to Leuctra, where the 
battle took place; and before engaging, 
it; was dressed and ornamented by the 
Thebans. News was brought from the 
city that all the temples had opened 
spontaneously, and that the sacred arms 
had vanished from the shrine of the 
Theban hero Hercules, which plainly 
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diowwl iliflit he wftf ^'i^i^ to 1^ war. 
These marvelft i7v«re not lost upon the 
many, though thoro wanted not those ' 
who doubted their genuineness: and 
thejr eflbdually braeed up the spirit of 
the soldiery to encounter the old fame and 
often hied prowess of their adversaries, 
llie ori^nai and maeteriy plan of 
action devised by Epaminondafr <m 
this occasion was long^ remembered 
as an important improvement in the 
Greeian science of war ; and the his- 
torian mi^ht be allowed- to dwell en it 
with unmixed satisfaction, had it never 
heen employed except for tiie only law> 
fill purpose of hostilities — self-defence. 
The entire fronts of contending armies 
had commonly been brought into action 
at once, and the contest decided in every 
part of the line by superior numbers or 
valour. The Thebans had sometimes 
charged in column, when unable other- 
wise to break the opposing phalanx : 
but it was reserved for Epaminondas to 
choose from the first one point on which 
to make the deci«ve attack ; and whUe 
he withheld the weaker parts of his line 
from immediately closing, to unite in 
the attacking column such a body, that 
though weaker in numbers on the whole, 
he might be greatly stronger on the de- 
cisive point The battle was begun on 
both sides by the horse, and that of 
tiie L^icedsemonians was quickly driven 
back on the infantry. Their phalanx was 
formed twelve deep ; and Epaminon- 
das directed his Theban column fifty 
deep against the right win^, where stood 
the kin^ with most of me Spartans, 
censidermg that, if this were routed, the 
Test would be an easy conquest The 
chosen band around Cleombrotus awhUe 
maintained the unequal struggle; but 
the pressure was too great j the king was 
slain, with many of the noblest Spartans ; 
the wing gave way, the rest of the line 
speedily followed; and the Lacedae- 
monians with astonishment saw them* 
selves overcome in a pitched battle by 
inferior numbers, a thmg unknown for 
a^. (B. c. 371.) 

TWhen the news of the d^eat at Leuc- 
tra was brought to Sparta, the people 
were celebrating one of their chief reU- 
gious festivals. The ephori did not allow 
a moment's interruption of the solem- 
nily ; they only sent to the kindred of the 
slain inf ormahon of their fate, and com- 
manded the women to abstain from cla- 
mour and tears. Such power was yet 
in the institutions of Lycurgus, that the 
interdiction was universally obeyed ; all 



Irave their Ibsses iit i^enee*; sucP oi^Ab' 
following day the friends of the dead 
went about with cheerfhl countenances^ 
^ile those of the survivors kept their 
houses, or, if obliged to ^ow themsdves^ 
appeared with every- mark of sorrow anf 
shame. Pi-ompt action, howeverj way 
necessary to prevent a greater calamity, 
the loss of the defeated army, which wwr 
now besieged in its camp. To bring i9 
off, the whole remaining styeng th of the 
commonwealth was ordered to mardi^ 
and Agesilaus being still disablied, lia 
son .^xshidamus was appointed to thflp 
command. But rdief had come to tiisi 
blockaded Lacedsnnonians from* an un^ 
expected quarter. 

J'ason, of Phem in Thessaiy, a man 
of uncommon powers both of body aiKp 
mind, an able general and a skilfhl poli- 
tician, had not only become the lord o€ 
his own city, but had broudit most of 
Thessaiy into sulxirdinate'aSiance. AC 
the head of the opposing cities wa9 
Pharsalus, which after violent struggles 
of ftuition had been tranquillised by an* 
extraordinary agreement Polydamav 
was a Pharsalian eminent by birth an<f 
riches, and by splendid hos|ntality, Ibr 
which the Thessalians were noted ; bnir 
most of all by spotless integrity, in whidir 
all parties placed such confiaence, that 
Ihey at lengtn agreed for their mutual se- 
curity to entrust him with the commamf 
of iheir citadel, and the exclusive ma* 
nagement of their public revenues; 
He had been raised to this station wiUi— 
out intrigue or violence by the free ohoieei 
of his fellow-citizens ; but the discre- 
tionary nature of his authority, and th» 
absence of all provisions for examina- 
tion and control, while they would have" 
given to a* dishonest man unbounded^ 
means of abuse, appeared to open a wid0 
field to calumny against the most up-'' 
right, and to withhold tl» means cff 
vindication. Nevertheless, Polydamai* 
executed his difficult office without in*-^ 
curring a breath of suspicion, and a^ 
parently to the satisfaction of all. He' 
could not, however, equally succeed in 
opposing the power of Jason, which* 
became daily more an overmatch for* 
the Pharsalians and their allies. BtdT 
Jason, though extravagantly ambitious, 
was politic and- liberd: he respected* 
the character of Polydamas, and wisdiied' 
his friendship ; and he was wise enough 
to prefer the voluntary adherence of' 
Pharsalus to its compelled subjeottcfin 
He invited Polydamas to a confereneot 
and ui^ging the- value of his own aUiaolee ' 
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<UL bim. to adwisft ti» PhorsfiiiaiM to 
emapSiemcek Thftstalesof TheaMLy had 
ahrayst admowW^d aaB» oonniMt 
boiMfe o£ mkm,. and kad oficaaionaUy 
appointed a ca^pAaifv-iieneva^of' &e whol« 
na^MiiwiAli1lm1iU»c^Ti|«its. Thta of- 
fice waa tin object of Jaaoa^ amAMtion^ 
and Mnth tba support o£ tbft altttes* eon^ 
neeted- viitiii Fhaeaaiita*. ha. nadiiy ob^ 
taiiiadilL Hjahadnow.athiaeomiiiaBd 
aghitbonaand hona^ twenty thouaaad 
faaaai^araad footv and ta^gateen innu-- 
marable. Hi; had extensive aoaats^ largo 
reYonaes^ and fomsta ofi eaaeUent ship* 
timbesv and ha loolaaii to donunioa by 
aaa as watt aabjir land. With, these re- 
sottvoaa hea^spved to the supremacy of 
Gkreece, and fiirther tiitaa that, to- the 
conquaat of Peisia* Wild as these pror 
jeets saem, he had meaaa- and abilitiaa 
'wiiich might probably have realised them 
could his life have Men sufficient^ pro- 
loii|^ ; but they wene too vast for the 
onUnary duration of a single human 
life, and Jason was eut off in his prime, 
when haadly entered on hia career. 

At the battle of Leuctra^ Jason was 
already Taffua;, he waa allied with 
Thebe8» and the Thebaaa invited him 
to come and aid ia tte overthrow of 
Lacedaamon. He came; but» consi- 
dering that liw ruin of its enem^ would 
make Thebes mightier tikan suited his 
designa, he bwt his mind to save the 
reomaot of the beaten anny. He: 
counselled peace, and obtained a truee, 
under fanrourof whidi the LacedssDM)- 
niana. decamped by ni|^ Arriving in 
Meearis, they met &e anny und^ Ar- 
chidamus, and all now uspersed to 
thair homes. 

Jason, setormng into Thessaly, levied 

fi»m all hb cities oxeii, sheep, ^ats, 

and svrina, to saorifioe at the approaclv- 

iag Pythian £estxvaL Though the rate 

of the inapost was. icery moderate, H 

brought together a tiJiousflend oxen, and 

o^the smalkr cattle more than ten thou- 

saoui. He also commanded the Thesaa- 

lians to assemble in arms at the time of 

the solemnity, with tile purpose, as was 

uniYersally believed, of assuming the 

presidency to himselt But before the 

peeiod came, he was assassinated by 

seven young men, who approached him, 

imder pretence of having a difference to 

settle, while he was sitting after areview 

of the Phensan cavalry to listen to such 

as needed his advice, authority, or 

aeaiBtanoe* 

llh^ issua; o£ tl^a great contest stilly 
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dmibtM Thfl sueeeasi of TMaea 
had been glemoua, bat tha PeLoponne*- 
aiana west bound by it more firmly to? 
Laeedaemon*. whoae power accused Uk 
them coUectLvely a pve-emmoice whu^ 
would, be lost by the aacendiency of & 
slate beyoodi the peninsula. The Athe^ 
nians, jealous alike of both the rivals^ 
wished to balance them ; and th^ 
aimt was,, befone either people had Htm 
game in its own hands, to maka peaca^ 
on liia principle of indq^ndenee to the 
cities, whii^ seemed to give the best; 
chance ef Daating quiet, and least tor 
fiurour liie ambition of the dreadedi 
poweya. Accordingly they invited l» 
Athena a, consress of aU who vrished 
for peace on the terms established, by. 
the treaty of Antalcidas. The congress 
met, aittended by ministers from nearly 
every state of Greece; the Athenian» 
proposed, and the meetinff approved an 
oath to this effiect : <* I wlU abide by tho 
terms of peace which the king sent, and 
by the decrees of the Athenians and 
tneir allies ; and if any state having 
sworn this oath shall be attacked, I 
will succour it with all my strength***" 
The oath was taken by all, exceot tha 
Eleians, who objected to the indepen* 
dence of some subjects of their own.^ 

The Mantineian people, now consi- 
dering Lacedasmon as bavred from inter* 
faring, decreed that they would re- 
assemble in one city, which should 
forthwith be fortified. This was o£fen- 
sive to Lacednmon; but to hinder it 
forcibly, would be so gross a breach of 
the neceni: treaty that all Greece could 
not fail to resent it. Agesilaus had great 
personal and family interest in Manti- 
neia, and he was sent to negotiate; but 
the leaders, fearing his popularity, re- 
fiised to call an assembly, and he went 
away in anger, yet holding the appeal 
to arms impossible under the treaty. 

l^e success of the popular party in 
Mantineia animated their friends im 
Tegea, and they conceived the project 
of uniting Arcadia imder a general as- 
sembly firom all the states, to whose; 
decisions each particular city should be 
subject The plan was likely to be 
widely beneficial ; but it was dangerous 
to tiie aristocratical rulers of Tegea, 
whose powar could hardly stand wheit 
entirely divorced from all connexion 
with iJacedesmon, and joined in a lea^e». 
of whidi the Mantineian democracy 
would be a leading member. By their 
influence the measure was. thrown out 
in the assembly; and the pEoposers* 
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attempted to cajiy it by arms. Bui the 
sway of the present governors had been 
liberal and equitable ; their adherents 
were not less numerous than their op- 
ponents, and they prevailed in the 
cattle. Stasipptis, their chief, a man 
of unusual humanity, forbade pursuit. 
The fugitives collected at the gate to- 
wards Mantineia, and entering into 
conference with the victors, prolon^d 
it till the arrival of the Mantineian 
forces, which they had sent for before 
the contest began. They then opened 
the gate, and attacked their imprudently 
merciful conquerors. Stasippus and 
some of his friends escaped by the op- 
posite gate, and, being closely pursued, 
took refuge in a temple ; but their ene- 
mies, uncovering the roof, and pelting 
fhem with the tUes, compelled them to 
surrender. Theywere tried by a court of 
democratical Tegeans and Mantineians, 
and were condemned, and executed bv 
the enemies whom they had spared. 
About 800 Tegeans then fled to Lace- 
daemon. 

The Mantineians now had clearly put 
themselves in the wrong ; and the La- 
eedsBmonians sent an armv under Age- 
silaus to punish them, ana to restore, if 
possible, the Tegean exiles. Meantime, 
tiie project of union had became exten- 
sively popular in Arcadia, and it had 
been aj^eed, almost universally, that a 
new city should be founded, with the 
name of Megaloi>olis, (Great City,) to be 
the common capital and place of assem- 
bly of the Arcadian people. The force 
of nearly every state was collected to 
oppose Agesilaus ; but the Arcadians 
did not hazard a battle ; and the cam- 
paign was closed without any important 
result, except that the spirit of the Lace- 
daemonian people was somewhat raised 
by the display of its superiority in the 
field. 

The victory atLeuctrahad been veiy 
gratiMng to the pride of the Boeotians ; 
and the consequence was a willing sub- 
mission throudiout the province to the 
supremacy of Thebes, a eeneraJ attach- 
ment to the successful leaders, and a 
warm concurrence in their projects of, 
ambition. Those able statesmen had 
so skilfully improved their rising influ- 
ence and reputation, that they had found 
the means of inducing the Phocians also 
tp submit to their dominion, without 
lie use of any violence contrary to the 
lareaty. By the war of Laceda'mon and 
Arcadia, they had a pretext for hostility 
against the tormer, and an opportunity 



of procuring powerful aHies wifhin'the 
peninsula; so that no opportunity, as 
it seemed, could be fitt^ to strike a 
blow for empire. It is true that, in 
strict justice, they had no sufficient 
ground for hostility, since the Manti- 
neians and not the Lacedaemonians 
Had been the aggressors; but, in tbe^ 
^neral imperfection of informatioDr 
9ie violence of party spirit, and the pre- 
vailing laxity of pohtical principle, it was 
not difficult to make out a case against 
Lacedaemon which would satisfy great 
part of Greece ; and accordingly tiiey 
were reinforced from many neighbour- 
ing states. In the middle or. winter 
their array, marching under the com- 
mand of Epaminondas, passed through 
the Corinthian territory into Pelopon- 
nesus. The Corinthians had professed 
and kept a strict neutrality; yet, be- 
cause they would not take arms against 
Lacedaemon, their ancient ally, to sup- 
port the violence of Mantineia against 
Tegea, their lands were ravaged, their 
cattle driven off, and their houses burnt. 
The Boeotian arm^ joined the Arcadians, 
Allans, and Eleians near Mantineia; 
the Lacedaemonians had* quitted Arca;- 
dia; and Epaminondais'was advised by 
his Peloponnesian allies to lead his army 
into Laconia. ' In spite of opposition, 
he passed the rugged frontier moun- 
tahis, and advanced along the left bank 
of the Eurotas, plundering and burning. 
He found the bridge which led to Sparfa 
too strongly guarded for him to attempt 
the passage ; but he proceeded feuther 
down the river, and crossing it at Amy- 
clae, bent his march towards the un*- 
walled capital. 

The confederate force was far greater 
than any that Lacedaemon could assem- 
ble, had all her subjects been zealous 
in her cause. But the greater part of 
the Laconians regarded as friends the 
enemies of the Spartans; manj^ had 
already joined the invaders, and in the 
rest no confidence could befd^kced. The 
Spartans only could be safely trusted,, 
aind their small number ' seemed lost .in 
^e extent of the city. It was resolved 
to offer freedom to any Hdots who 
would assist in thedefence. More than 
6000 were enrolled, and then the admi- 
nistration became fearful of tiie strength 
it had created. Succours, however, 
arriving from some of the allies, they 
now thought they could command the 
fidelity of the new levy. . Aj^Jesilaua 
showed his ability in an imposing dis- 
position for dmnce; and b^ this, to- 
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gether with the fame of Lacedamon, 
the enemy was deterred from an attax^k, 
which might, not improbably, have suc- 
ceeded. Epaminondas agam proceeded 
down the river, pillaging and bumiirg 
every unfortified town, and laid siege to 
Oythium, the port of Lacedaemon. But, 
though he kept strict discipline among 
his Boeotians, he could not equally 
mana^ his Peloponnesian allies. Thev 
were tired of winter warfare, laden with 
booty, and tempted by the nearness of 
their homes; and their dropping off 
diminished his army till he thought it 
prudent to quit Laconia. 

The ferment was great in Athens on 
hearing the imminent peril of Lacedae- 
mon, less from friendship to that power 
than from apprehension of Thebes. 
The council summoned an assembly. 
It was addressed by ambassadors then 
present, from Lacedaemon and its allies, 
who magnified the danger of Theban 
ambition, and the benefits of friendship 
between Lacedaemon and Athens. A 
■ murmur arose, that the Lacedaemonians 
talked of frieadship when they were in 
distress, but that when they were pros- 
perous, their conduct had ever been 
overbearing. " Yet," it was said, ** at 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, when 
theThebans lu^ed our utter ruin, they 
prevented it." " Besides, we are bound 
by oath to aid the Lacedaemonians, 
who are not attacked for any injustice, 
but for the just succour given to the 
Tegeans when attacked by the Manti- 
neians contrary to 4he oaths.'* This 
aigument . worked on most, though 
-some were blinded by party violence so 
far as to justify the Mantineians. But 
when the Corinthian ambassador called 
-on. them to avenge the unprovoked 
.ravage of his counlry, to which not even 
jmalice could impute any breach of the 
treaty, the cry that he had spoken well 
was general.; and the result was a vote 
.that the whole strength of the common- 
wealth should march under Iphicrates 
to the relief of Lacedaemon. . The army 
marched; but Iphicrates, apparently, 
was notzealoud in the cause; for he 
incurred great blame by a dilatory con- 
duct very unlike his usual activity. ,He 
did not reach Arcadia till the Thebans 
were quitting Lacoma, and he let them 
return home unopposed. . 

The invasion was over, but it had 
broken the power. of Lacedaemon. A 
laige part oi the unprivileged Laconians 
remained in revolt, and nearly all the 
Helots*. The able Theban leaders took 



the opportunity, while they were masters 
of the field, to establish a permanent 
check on the rival state. They invited 
all the scattered relics of the Mes- 
senians to return and repossess ihe 
country of their fathers, to which, in all 
their wanderings and sufferings, they 
had ever looked with love and fond 
re^et. Epaminondas was patron of 
the new city of Messene, built at the 
foot of Mount Ithome^ on which the 
citadel was placed. The work was com- 
pleted without interruption; and thus 
the Thebans, in restoring the inheritance 
of a brave and injured people, deprived 
Lacedaemon of half its territory, and 
established on its frontier an inveterate 
adversary that formed a rallying point 
for its disaffected subjects. Few states- 
men-have ever been able so well to 
combine in one measure the furtherance 
of ambitious projects and the gratifi- 
cation of a benevolent disposition. 

Next year, the Thebans, invading 
Peloponnesus, were obliged to return 
home before they had done any thing 
considerable, by the hostility of the 
TTiessalians under the Tagus Alexander 
of Pherae. Meantime, a schism was 
rising in their confederacy. They had 
not, like the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians, any superiority in ancient fame, 
in poUtical institutions, or in the cha» 
racter of their people, which could make 
their allies consider obedience as their 
due. They had onlv numbers, courage, 
and discipline, with an extraordinary 
man at their head ; in the former respects^ 
the Arcadians were little inferior, and 
thejr had -now a chief of no common 
ability. Lycomedes of Mantineia, wasi- 
noble and wealthy, an active promoter 
of the Arcadian union, and distinguished 
both in council and in arms. • He advised 
his countrymen no longer to make 
themselves the blind instruments of 
Theban ambition. " As soldiers," he 
said, " you are notoriously among the 
best in Greece. Without you, the 
Lacedaemonians never invaded Attica, 
nor will the Thebans now invade Laco- 
nia. If you are wise, you will insist on 
equality with Thebes. You have for- 
merly raised the Lacedaemonians, you 
are now- raising the Thebans ; and- 
shortly you will-find the Thebans but 
other Lacedaemonians."- The Arcadian 
people submitted themselves entirely, to 
the direction of Lycomedes, and under 
him they were active and successful, 
insomuch that they be^an to be held 
the best soldiers of thetuxus. ^ But their 
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^trnigth and success were &r ^om 

loeing grateful to the Thebaos, wh«a 
coupled with their rising spirit of imk- 
pendenoe. 

The distress of Laeedsemaii had now 
been considerably alleviated by the grow- 
ing disunion of its enemies, and by 
cordial support from Athens, j^rincipallj 
idirected by the skill of Chabnas. Ad- 
^tional assistance was derived from an 
emissary of Persia, who had been sent 
to mediate a peace on the condition that 
Messenia should return to subjection; 
and who, when this stipulation was reject- 
ed by the Thebans, had employed a lai^ge 
sum of money in raising mercenaries for 
Lacedspmon. Soon after, the Axgians, 
Arcadians, and Messenians, were de- 
feated by Archidamus, the son of Agesi- 
laus, without the loss of a single I^ce- 
dsBmoniaa, a circumstance from which 
this action became celebrated under the 
title o( the Tearless Battle. At the same 
time the Thebans were pressed l^ the 
war with Thessaly ; th^, therefore, be- 
gan to wish for peace, wid they turned 
their eyes to Persian support as the 
likeliest means of enabling th^n to make 
it on their own terms. Pelopidas was 
sent to Susa, accompanied by ministers 
from Argos, £lis, and Arcadia: his 
manners were pleasing, his conduct 
aexterous, and he w<»i the king to the 
side of Thebes. A Persian of rank ac- 
companied him to Greece with a written 
pandate, requiring that Messene shpuld 
be indepenaent; that the Athenians 
should fay up their fleet ; that war 
should be made upon them if they re- 
used; and declaring that, if any city 
refused to join in such war, the king 
would direct his first hostility against it 

The Thebans now assumed to be the 
arbit^s of Greece, and th^ summons 
for a congress to meet at Thebes w«s 
generally obeyed. But when, on the 
Persian rescript being read» the Thebans 
demanded that those who wished to be 
friends of the king and of themselves, 
should immediately swear to the terms 
proposed, the deputies from the cities 
generally answered that they were sent 
not to swear to any propositions, but to 
bear and report them to their constitu- 
ents. The Arcadians were more de- 
coded in their opposition. Pelopidas had 
^kra of them contemptuously in Per- 
sia, and the court had consequently 
slighted their ambassador; who returned 
i^m his mission in high wrath, and re- 
ported to the assembly that the king had 
6»k^rs, 4)ookji» cuprbea«BCS« and door- 



keepers in plenty, but men to ight with 
the Greeks be had searohed for 4Uul 
could not find. The address of their 
envoy was well suited to bias them 
against any settlement of Grecian sef- 
fairs to be made under the authori1|r 
of Persia : and it probably contributed 
much to the same effect, that the dele- 
gates sent to the general caagtess were 
mostly taken from the party e^^sed 
to Tfateban ascendency. Lycomedes was 
one of these, and he not only declined 
the oath, but said that IJae congress 
ought to have been held on the seat 
of war, and not in Thdies. The The- 
bans angrily exclaimed thttt he was 
acting as an incendiary in the league: 
whereupon hededaied that he woukl fsk 
no longer, and went home, aecompanied 
by all the other Arcadian deputies. The 
meeting \x6ke iq). The Thebans sent 
to every city separately requisitions to 
accept the terras, expecting that none 
would venture to incur the united enmilry 
of Thebes and Persia: but Corinth first 
jrefiistng, and adding that it wanted ao 
interchange of oaths with the king, most 
others followed the eacaa^le ; " and 
thus," sa^s Xenophoa, "this attenipt 
of Pelqpidas and the Thebaas to aoqwe 
the empire of Greece came to its ^id." 
The Achaiaas were fortunate in tbair 
ancient institutioBs, and free &c»a tiie 
seductions of empre ; and henoe thar 
character for probity stood higfa,«iid thay 
had been Jess vexed than most of tfaer 
neighbours with bloody disse&aioa. They 
had parties, snd we have seen in Athens 
that the same groimd-woric of law would 
uphold a vary different &l»ic of govern- 
ment, as piinciito were applied bf the 
Many or the Few; but we have also seen 
tiiat the existence of adaiowfedged pri»* 
ciples was a common safeguaiid to ail, 
since it narrowed the field Si oj^wessioB 
when parties were unequal, and of conMt 
when the^ were bslanoed.. The Aehsinn 
constitubon seems to have kept its form, 
though administered by the nobJes or 
the peo^e, as Laoedsemon or Athens 
preponderated. Since the Pelopooaesiaa 
war the rukrs had been aristocaratiesl; 
but now the democratical party looked 
far support to the imperial demoeraey of 
Thebes. Epaminondas led an army into 
the provmce. The men of rank threw 
themselves on his liberality, sad he did 
not disappoint them; for wlule he tran»» 
ferred the administration to their oppo^ 
nents, and took pledges of fiddiit^ to 
Thebes, he neither changed the consata« 
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indtTiduaL ButhismQctevalioxioffendad 
the high democratical parly throughout 
the league ; tiie Arcadians complained 
that he had settled Achaia according to 
iheinterest of Lacedsemon, and the com- 
•^aint found support in Thebes. The 
Ilieban people decreed that regulators 
.should be sent to the Achaian cities; and 
•.these, concurring with the multitude, 
.e^gpelled the nobles, and established .un- 
qualified democracy. It soon appeared 
,that the wise liberality of Epammondas 
Jbad been best for Thebes, for Arcadia, 
land for the Achaian Many themselves ; 
for the exiles making conunon cause, 
jftnf\ attacking each city separately, reoo- 
.vered all ; and, instead of remaining 
.neutral, as before, they became bitter 
ianemies to the Tbdban league, and most 
Jbroublesome neighboiurs to Arcadia. 

The city of Sicyon had commonly 
been in attiance with the Achaians, and 
(under similar laws. The predominance 
4of Lacedsemon had preserved its govem- 
jnent in the hands of the rich and noble ; 
and they had kept it faithful to their pa- 
troness, till very recently, when it had 
wielded to the growing strength of the 
Theban league. This change took all 
gpower from Euphron, who had previously 
managed the^airs of thecommonwealth ; 
i>ut he wished, as he had been £rst of the 
'Citizens under Lacedaunon, to become so 
jMW under her enemies. For this pur- 
jtose he persuaded the Argians and Ar- 
4Uidians that, if authority rested in the 
wealthy, they wouM take the first oppoc- 
lunity of renewing the alliance with 
^Lacedsemon : whereas, if democracy weve 
established, the city would adhere to its 
4[iresent connexion. The Argians and 
Arcadians entered into his views, and 
■ent soldiers to support him :. he assem- 
.bled the people in the presence of these 
Auxiliaries, and obtained a vote to esta- 
blish democracy. He was chosen general 
with four others ; his son was placed in 
conomand of the mercenaides ; ' and, 
henceforward, he advanced with rimid 
strides on the highway of tyranny. Ha 
lavished on his mercenaries the public 
treasure and tha^ of the temples, besides 
the private property of many persons, 
whom he drove into banishment as friends 
of Lacedsemon. . When he thought hink- 
self strong enough, he turned against his 
fellows in office, assassinated some, and 
iBxoye out others, till he ruled.wkhout.A 
rivaL In all these violences the allies 
;irere induced to acquiesce, partly by 
money, and partly by the ready aervioe 
iif his troops. 



.^deas of Stymphaliia^dn being dected 
general of the Arcadians, resolvS io put 
down this cnvpressor. He niarched ^to 
Sicyon with nis army, and entering the 
acropolis he celled together the .principal 
men, and sent for those who had been 
driven into exile without a legal sentence* 
Euphron fled to the harbour, which he 
found the means of delivering to the 
LacedflBmonians ; and by this he obtained 
a £ftVOurable hearing, mough probably 
.no real belief^ for the assertion that, in 
spite of appearances, he had ever meant 
fairly towards them. Meantime strife 
had risen in the city between the nobles 
and the eommenuty; and £uphron» 
having hired -a band of mercenaries in 
Athens, o&ved his aervioes to&e latter* 
find found aooqitanoe. He mastered all 
-the city emept tiie acropolis, where 
.^neas had placed a Theban governor 
and garrison. He then went to Thebes 
withlar^ sums of money, in the hope of 
-persttadmg that gvyvemment to expA the 
nobles from Sicyim, to withdraw the 
eaioisfin, and to leave the city in his 
Sands. The recalled ezikB also went to 
Thebes to urge a counter petition : but 
they saw their enemy reeeived in a man- 
ner which made them think that his suit 
would be granted, and some ef them,, 
driven wild by the fear of renewed op- 
pression, fell upon him pubholy and slew 
him. The amassins were earned before 
tiie council to be judged; bat they were 
acqnitted on tiie grocmd that tyrants and 
.Iraitors were alrttdy condemned l^the 
tmiversal judgment of mankind, and 
that, £u|^ron being both, his slaj^ers 
were entitled to honour, not to pmuah- 
ment. 

Since the last settlement of Phlins by 
. AgesilauB, thatJitUe state had been the 
> active, fiiithful, and dauntless ally of 
Laoedsemon, throughout its greatestdis- 
tress, and had done service out of all pro- 
portion to its population and strength. 
Its situation on the Argian border, and 
.in the line of march from the isthmus to 
Laoonia, gave it great facility of annoy- 
ing the enenw, but peculiarly exposed 
it to suffer by ins hostility. During the 
second invasion of Peloponnesus by 
• Thebes, the exiles, who had been driven 
into banishment after the siege of Phiius 
-by Agesilaus, having intelligenoe in that 
dty, smprised the acropohs, while the 
Eleian and Arcadian foroes, by .con- 
.cert with them, assailed the walls. 
iBoth were beaten off by the prompt and 
.energetic resistance of the besieged, and 
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Mends of . Lacedaemon, though sur- 
rounded with watchful enemies far 
more powerful than themselves. Their 
power was not sufficient to make their 
history important in the general outline 
of Grecian politics, but their loyalty 
to .their engagements, and singular 
spirit, activity, and prudence in de- 
fence, form the suWect of a very inte- 
resting narrative in Xenophon, of which 
the English reader will find the substance 
in Mr. Mitford's History of Greece (c. 
xxviii. 8. ] ). 

Oropus, an Attic port on the border 
of Boeotia, being seized by some Athe- 
nian exiles, the whole force of Attica 
was marched against it ; but no assist- 
ance came from any of the allies, and 
the Athenians were unable to reduce it 
They became, in consequence, discon- 
tented with their allies, and the know- 
ledge of this gave to Lycomedes the hope 
■of advandng his favourite project of 
emancipating Arcadia from llieban in- 
fluence. He obtained a decree from the 
Ten Thousand, the name by which the 
general assembly of Arcadia was desig- 
nated, authorising him to negotiate an 
alliance with Athens, whither accordingly 
he went. The proposal was exclaimed 
^against by many as contrary to the 
treaty, wiui Laeedsemon : but when it 
was represented that any thine which 
. loosened the connexion of Thebes with 
Arcadia would be beneficial no less to 
Lacedsemon than to Athens, the altianee 
was accepted. Lycomedes, in returning, 
unfortunately landed at a port which 
• was full of Arcadian exiles, and by them 
he. was murdered. . 

The Corinthians, cut off. from Lace- 
>d8Bmon, had become accuistomed to rely 
in great measure on Athenian auxiliaries 
for their defence. A .suspicion arose 
that the Athenians cherished designs 
• against the independence of Corinth, and 
the government dismissed the Athenian 
troops, saying that it had no further 
need of them. Without them, however, 
it was unable to withstand its powerful 
'■ enemies, and persons were sent to sound 
;.ttie Theban government, and to learn 
whether an application for peace would 
he successful. Being encouraged to ex- 
pect it, the Corinthians asked that they 
might first communicate with their al- 
lies, so tiiiat those who desired peace 
might be parties ; and this being granted, 
tiiey sent ambassadors to LacSsemon. 
They represented the difficulties of their 
situ3,tion ; expressed their willingness to 
persevere in the ^ar, if the Lacedaemo- 



nians could point out any hope of safety^ 
and if not, their wish that the Lacedae- 
monians would join ivith them in making 
peace: but if this might not be, they 
requested the Lacsdaemonians to allow 
of then* making a separate peace ; " for if 
we are saved," they said, "we may serve 
you hereafter ; which if we be now- 
ruined, we never can." The conduct ai 
the LacedsBmonians in this instance was 
^nerous ; they encouraged the Corinth- 
ians to make peace, and released from 
their engagements any others of their 
allies who might wish to be relievefl 
from' war. For themselves, they said, 
they never would submit to lose Messe- 
nia, which they had received from thOT 
fathers. The Corinthians sent an em- 
bassy to ask for peace; the Thebans 
proposed alliance, but this the Corinth- 
ians refused. The Thebans then, admir- 
ing their resolution not to take part, 
though pressed with danger, again^ 
their friends and benefactors, granted 
them peace with neutrality. The same 
terms were also ^ven to the Phliasians. 

In Orchomenus, the second city of 
Boeotia, the. oligarchical party was the 
strongest, and it bore the sway of Thebes 
with great reluctance. An oligarchical 
party was still numerous in Thebes 
itself, but the chiefs were in exile ; and 
these plotted with their friends in the 
different cities, and particularly in Or- 
chomenus, to effect a revolution which 
might restore them. The conspirators 
mostly served in the cavalry, and a gene- 
ral review of the cavalry of BcBOtia was 
the occasion chosen for tiie execution 
of the plot. The secret had been be- 
trayed to the Boeotarchs ; the conspira- 
tors of the smaller towns were pardoned 
but all the soldiers of the Orchomenian 
cavalry were brought in chains before 
the assembled Theban people. PVom 
the earliest period an inveterate hatred 
is said to have subsisted between The- 
bes and Orchomenus ; and never was 
a feud more bloodily terminated. Not 
only were the cavalry put to death, 
who had in some sense provoked 
vengeance, but it was decreed that 
Orchomenus should be levelled, and 
the whole people sold into slavery. The 
decree was of course resisted. The 
Thebans marched in arms to Orchome- 
nus, and having taken it, slaughtered 
all the men, and sold the women and 
children. 

After this an army was sent into 
Tbessaly. TheTagus Alexander, already 
mentioned as a ^ouMesome- enemy -td 
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Thebes, was an** able man, but a rapa- 
cious, oppressive, and faithless ruler. 
His tyranny provoked resistance, and 
the Thebans had already sent Pelopidas 
with an army to support the revolting 
cities. That expedition had ended un- 
prosperously ; but fresh oppressions 
raising fresh revolts, the Thessalian 
firiends of Thebes again requested a 
supporting army, and Pelopidas for the 
leader. Both suits were granted. Pe- 
lopidas fell in the first battle ; but, ne- 
vjertheless, the presence of a Boeotian 
force relieved the opposers of theTagus, 
aiHd the end was an accommodation 
between Alexander and the Thessalian 
cities, and his alliance with Thebes. 
• Elis was oligarchically governed, but 
its democratical opposition was patron- 
ised by the Arcadians. Hence arose 
war between the two states ; and Elis 
returned to the Lacedaemonian alliance. 
Hie people of Pisa, near Olympia, 
had ever claimed the right of presid- 
ing at the Olympian festival, and the 
Arcadians now backed them. The Ar- 
cadians seized Olympia, and the Pisans 
commenced the solemnity under their 
protection ; but it was interrupted by the 
£leian forces, and at the time when all 
war was usually suspended, the sacred 
p^onnd itself became a field of battle. 
The Eleians were generally despised as 
soldiers, but this day, through zeal to 
vindicate their sacred character, and 
anger at what they deemed a shocking 
profanation, , they proved themselves 
equal to the bravest of Greece. The day 
was theirs, but they could not retake 
the temple. 

. The employment of mercenary sol- 
diers — ^vagabonds without a country of 
their own, who hired themselves out to 
states with which they had no other, 
connexion, for the detestable work of 
war — ^was already common in Greece. 
We have now the first example of an ap- 
proach to the modem use of standing 
armies embodied from the people. The 
Arcadian Eparites were a select militia 
of citizens from every state of the Union, 
who were to be always ready for ser- 
vice. They had contributed much to 
the successes of Arcadia, but their 
establishment involved a danger which 
soon became manifest. The present 
0iiefs considered that, by making sure 
of the Eparites, they might controul all 
opposers. For this purpose, the Eparites 
must be kept embodied, and in pay, 
which seemed also necessary to the pre- 
servation of their conquests, and the 
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protection of their new allies. Their 
own resources were insufficient, but the 
Olympian treasury was in their hands, 
and they resolved to brave the abhor- 
rence of Greece by using it. The source 
of the pay, now regularly issued to the 
Eparites, could not be concealed. The 
Mantineians condemned it by a vote of 
their assembly, and sent a sum of mo- 
ney to the general government as their 
share of the pay how wanted for the 
Eparites. Their leading men were cited 
before the Ten Thousand, to answer a 
charge of treason to the Union ; and not 
appearing, they were condemned. A 
body of Eparites was sent to apprehend 
them, but the Mantineians shut their 
gates, and refused to give them up. 
Meantime shame and horror at the sacri- 
lege prevailed in the general assembly 
of Arcadia, insomuch that a vote was 
passed forbidding further trespass on 
the sacred treasuiy. 

The situation of the rulers was criti- 
cal. They had blackened their charac- 
ter ; they had lost the majority in the ^ 
assembly ; they had losfr beyond reco- . 
very the command of the Eparites ; for 
those who could not serve without pay, 
daily left that body, and were succeeded 
by men of competent fortune, who en- • 
listed for the purpose of weaning it from . 
its present attachments. Grown despe- . 
rate, they sent to Thebes, and assuring 
that government that Arcadia was on- 
the point of joining Lacedaemon, urged . 
the march of a Theban army into 
Peloponnesus. The application was 
favourably received. Meantime, their 
opponents becoming decidedly superior 
in the assembly, ambassadors were sent 
to remonstrate at Thebes against the 
intended mareh of Theban forces into 
Arcadia, uncalled for by its government. 
It was next resolved that the temple at 
Olympia neither belonged to Arcadia,^ 
nor ought to be coveted by it, but that it 
would be both just and pious to restore 
it to Elis. On such grounds the Eleians 
gladly treated for peace, and deputies , 
from all the Arcadian towns assembling 
in Tegea, received the ministers of Elis. 
A Theban officer albO came to the con- 
fess, attended by three hundred Boeo- 
tian heavy armed foot. 

The Arcadians now abandoned them- 
selves to festivity, all but the principals 
in the sacrilege, who knew themselves 
not. only excluded from power by the 
present change, but liable to the severest 
punishment. . They communicated with 
the Theban, and folind iiip[i^;cg?dy>to 
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support them. Some of the Eparites 
yfere still their own, and, backed by 
tkese and by the Boeotians, they shut the 
town-gates, and sent parties to seize the 
leading men of every Arcadian city. 
The persons arrested were far more than 
the prison could contain ; but many ' 
escaped, and among these the greater 
part of the Mantineian leaders, whom it 
nad been most wished to secure. Man- 
tineia was only twelve miles oiF. A he- 
rald was sent thence to Tegea, to demand 
thehberty of the arrested Mantineians ; to 
remonstrate against the execution or im- ' 
jrfisonment of any Arcadian, witliout due 
trial; and to oiFer security, that any 
Mantineian, who might be accused of 
treason, should appear to answer. The 
Theban, perplexed and disconcerted, re- 
leased his prisoners, and apologized for 
what he had done, misled, as he pre- 
tended, by false intelligence of a plot for 
betraying Tegea to the LacedaBmonians. 
He was suffered to depart ; but ministers 
were sent to Thebes to accuse him. They 
y/fere roughly repulsed, and Epaminon- 
das, who was then coramandeivin-chief, 
told them that the officer had done much 
better when he seized the men, than 
when he released them ; " For," said he, 
*• when we are engaged in war on your 
account, your making peace, without 
consulting us, is a manifest treason. 
Be sure, then," he added, "that we 
will march into Arcadia, and there, with 
our friends, we will continue the war." 

The interference of Thebes in the go- 
vernment of Arcadia had been insolently 
arbitrary, and the pretence to justify the 
threat of war was evidently futile. Had 
Arcadia made peace singly with Lace- 
dtemon, there might have been i-eason 
f6r complaint; but the war with Eliswas 
a- separate matter, involving no Theban 
interests, and in which Thebes had 
taken no part. The act may have been 
prompted either by the wish to support 
at all hazards an administration which 
could only stand by keeping the country 
dependent on Thebes, or else by suspi- 
ci( n that the change had originated in 
Lacedtemonian intrigue, and would end 
in ' alliance with Lacedaemon. If by the 
latter, it made necessary the very mea- 
sure which it was intended to prevent. 
In -effecting the recent change, the entire 
oligarchical party had concurred with 
the greater part of the democratical — 
with nearly all, indeed, who were not 
implicated in the sacrilege. The oligar- 
chical party would naturally lean to- 
wards Xacedsemoti f the democratical' 



would prefer the friendship of Thebes, 
while it could be retained with inde«' 
pendence. That hope being withdrawn, 
both parties concurred in the measures 
to be taken. They conferred with the 
Eleians and Achaians, and sent for 
Athenian succours, according to the 
treaty made by Lycomedes. Ambassa- 
dors were sent to Laceddemon, and an 
alliance made on terms that marked the 
humbled state of that commonwealth ; 
fdr it was agreed that the chief command' 
should rest with the city in whose ter- 
ritory at any time the army might be. i 
Epaminondas advanced into Pelopon- 
nesus, and was joined by his allies there, 
namely, the Argians and Messenians, and* 
four towns of the Arcadians. The rest, 
of the Arcadians were assembled at' 
Mantineia, with their Athenian, Achaiaii,. 
and Eleian allies, and a part of the La- 
cedaemonians, the rest of whom remained 
with Agesilaus, at Sparta. The Theban 
general seeing no opportunity of ad- 
vantageous action, remained quietly in 
Tegea, tiU he heard that his opponents 
had pressed Agesilaus to join them, and^ 
that the remaining Lacedaemonians wore 
actually on their march. He then sud- " 
denly marched for Sparta, and had weDL 
nigh taken it empty ; but Agesilaus 
was informed of his movement just in 
time to hasten back, and arrive befbre- 
him. Though his numbers were very 
scanty, the able disposition of Agesilaus 
secured the town against a sudden as- 
sault ; and a strong Theban detachment 
having seized a commanding height, 
Archidamus advanced over very diffi- 
cult ground, with less than one hundred* 
men, and — such was the power of despe- 
ration — drove them from it. Expectmg 
that the forces collected in Arcadia would' 
come to the aid of Lacedaemon, Epamin- 
ondas would not await them, but returned 
to Tegea, and sent forward his Theban 
and Thessalian horse, to plunder the 
Mantineian territory. It was harvest 
time, and the Mantineians believing that 
the enemy was gone, their servants and 
cattle were all in the fields. A body of 
Athenian cavalry was just arrived ; they 
had travelled far, and men and horsesT 
were without refreshment; nevertheless, 
they did not re^se their assistances 
though greatly outnumbered, and that 
by the Theban and Thessalian cavalry^ 
esteemed the best in Greece. An ob* 
stinate conflict ensued, in which th« 
Athenians had the advantage, and thtf 
Mantineians got in their property with* 
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Decisive action now was necessary to 
Epaminondas, for the period of his 
eommand was drawing to its close. He 
had hitherto met with Uttle but failure in 
an enterprise, by the undertaking of 
which he had united all the most power- 
ful states of Greece against his country. 
If he withdrew without a victory, the 
aUiis whom he came to aid would be be- 
sieged by the enemy, and his own repu- 
tation probably ruined : " so that it 
seemed to him,*' says Xenophon, " im- 
possible not to fight, considering that if 
he were successful it would cancel all 
complaints, and that his end would be 
glorious if he fell in the attempt to 
give to> his countiy the dominion of 
Peloponnestis." In spite of the checks 
which had been received, his genius 
had kept up union and mutual con- 
fidence in all the various tribes that 
composed his host. His force exceeded 
that of his adversaries, and the more as 
they did not venture again to leave La- 
conia unprotected. His evolutions led 
them to believe that he would not fight 
before the morrow ; and then he wheded 
his army upon them, while their minds 
were no loiter strung, nor their batta- 
lions arrayed for immediate action. In 
the battle which followed, instead of 
engaging Uke former commanders, along 
the whole extent of the ranks, he exhi- 
iHted a most perfect and refined applica- 
tion of the principles which had won 
hkn the victory at Leuctra. He formed 
his line obhquely, strengttiening to the 
utmost the point which was nearest to 
the enemy ; while he placed his weaker 
divisions in the parts which sloped off 
backwards ; so that they might come up 
in time to complete the victory when 
the hostile line had been broken through 
by their fellows, but not soon enough to 
enter at the first into a doubtful contest, 
and perhaps by their defeat to dishearten 
the rest The event did not belie his 
expectation: but just at the critical 
moment of the fight, he fell. He lived to 
know that his army was victorious, then 
fainted, on the extraction of the weapon, 
and died, as it is said, with an express 
sion of joy that he had not lived to taste 
of defeat. No one attempted to improve 
the victory ; the heavy armed infentry 
stood upon the spot, the cavalry quitted 
pursiiit, and rejoined the phalanx ; and 
the light armed troops a^ targeteers, 
crossing the field as conqu^ors without 
looking for sc^pcnrt, were charged ami 
c^ to pieces by the Athenian horse* 
*ne ^ffbo^ resutt of the day wa»coitt« 



pletely indecisive. Siich wasi the celer 
brated battle of Mantineia. (b. c. 362.) 
Epaminondas has been ranked by 
many as the first and purest of Grecian 
worthies. There is much in his cha« 
racter to support the praise ; but it must 
be taken with considerable abatements 
He was a man of the most command'* 
ing genius; a devoted Theban patriot ; 
and, as far as we can judge, singularly 
free from mere personal cunbition, and 
its attendant vices of envy and ill will. 
His steady friendship with Pelopidas ia 
alike honourable to both. But we can^ 
not award him the rarer praise of love 
of peace, of extended regard to the wel- 
fare of Greece, of scrupulous political 
morality, or even of sound views of his 
6ou!itry*s true interests. Under his di- 
rection the administration of Thebes 
was insatiably ambitious and over- 
bearing. In some particular act's of 
tyranny, such as the expulsion of the 
rlatseans and Thespians, and the mas- 
saere of the Orchomenians, it may . 
be doubted whether Epaminondas was 
to blame ; and the raUier, as we have 
seen in the settlement of Achaia an 
instance where his own measures were 
liberal and moderate, while his influence 
could not support them. But the bent 
of his policy was to make Thebes, at 
whatever cost of blood or suffering, the 
mistress of Greece ; and the last aggres* 
sion on Arcadia, which was undoubtedly 
his measure, and might vie with tfats 
worst deeds of Sparta herself^ shows 
that he was little scrupulous in the 
choice of means for effecting his pur- 
pose. The manner of his death has 
been the theme of general applause* 
Yet he was cut off in the perpetration of 
a great crime, by measures which, no* 
doubt, displayed much talent, but were 
the certain cause of misery to unofi^nd- 
ing thousands ; and thos€ last words, 
which have been so famous, seem, if in*# 
deed they have been truly reported, ta 
have proceeded less from an enlightened 
love of his country, than from a personal 
and patriotic vanity, altogether heedless 
of the cost mankind might have to pay 
for its gratification. 

With the life of Epaminondas the 
energy ceased which had maintained 
union and activity in the Theban con- 
federacy; and with it ended also the 
fear which had united so many states 
in opposition. A genial accommoda- 
tion soon ensued, in which the allies 
ef Lacedeemon consented to the demaani; . 
tiant the Messenians should remain iii^ 
12 
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dependent ; and Lacedsemon, ivhich 
alone reused, remained nominally at 
war with all the states allies of Thebes. 
The weariness of all parties, however, 
produced a practical cessation of hos- 
tilities, during which the attention of 
Agesilaus was invited to Egypt That 
eountry had revolted from Persia, and 
taken to itself a king, to whose assistance 
Agesilaus, at the age of eighty years, led 
an army. He ho^, according to his 
friend and historian, to punish the Per- 
sian monarch for the support he had 
giveato the enemies of Lacedsemon, and 
once more to free the Greeks of Asia from 
his yoke. Another motive which would 
probably weigh both with him and with 
the Lacedaemonian government, was the 
hope of acquiring wealth to support a 
war for the recovery of Messenia. Civil 
trouUes arose in Egypt, and it was in 
them, not in war against Persia, that 
the Grecian army was principally em- 
ployed. The king, to whose support 
Agesilaus had originally come, was 
deserted laiy his subjects ; and the suc- 
cession to his throne was disputed. 
Agesilaus established on the tnrone 
the candidate whom he supported, and, 
sailing for Greece, died on the voyage. 
He left a hdgh reputation as an ame, 
though not a fortunate statesman, and 
one of the few who, in promoting the 
aggrandisement of their communities, 
did not lose sight of the common wel- 
fare of Greece. This part of his cha- 
racter was strongly shown, when the 
means of taking Corinth by assault being 
offered to him by some Corinthian re- 
fugees, he refused, observing that it 
' might be fit to chastise Grecian cities, 
but not to destroy them. But his affec- 
tions were violent, whether in friendship 
or animosity ; and he sometimes suffered 
ttiem to overbear his better judgment, 
^nd even his integrity, as in the two most 
culpable actions of his life, his support- 
ing the seizure of the Cadmeia, and ex- 
cusing the aggression of Sphodrias. His 
character is strongly contrasted, both in 
its worse and better features, with that of 
his great opponent Epaminondas, whose 
noblest quality was his maspianimous 
superiority to personal interests and pas- 
sions, whose greatest fault, the disposi- 
tion to pursue the aggrandisement of 
his own commonwealth, careless of any 
injury which might follow to others. 

The old Grecian system of confederacy 
was now entirely broken up. Lacedae- 
mon was fallen, and the ascendency of 
Thebes did not survive its author. One 



might expsct that the followinfir period 
would be comparatively peaceful and 
happy, since the smaller states were no 
longer obliged to serve the ambition of 
the greater. Far from it : with the ha- 
bits of the Greeks, lasting quiet was 
impossible, and a general war was only 
exchanged for a complication of petty 
quarrels, many of which, while the con- 
federate system was in vigour, would 
probably have been referred to the judg- 
ment of the superintending state. He- 
volutions were more frequent, govern- 
ments more jealous. The protecting 
power, by assuring stability to the sub- 
ordinate administrations, had enabled 
them to relax the suspicious vigilance 
of fear ; and the authority df its officers 
had often been employed to compose 
dissensions and moderate revenge. But 
now the only security of the ruling party 
was the complete depression of their 
adversaries, and this they sought by 
more unsparing massacre and banish-- 
ment. Cruelty provoked retaliation ; 
every feud still increased in bitterness ;- 
and it was observed that there were now' 
more exiles fron^ single cities than for- 
merly from all Peloponnesus. 

Argos has lately been little mentioned ; 
and its inactivity is accounted for by 
the weakness resulting from a sedi-* 
tion and train of executions almost un- 
paralleled. Some leading men, finding" 
that their popularity h^ l)een over- 
thrown by calumnies, and that their 
situation was growing dangerous, plot- 
ted the overthrow of the democracy: 
the design was discovered, and some of 
the culprits arrested and put to the tor- 
ture. The chiefs of the conspiraxjy de- 
stroyed themselves ; but one of the tor- 
tured having accused thirty other per- 
sons, all these were put 1 o death without 
examination. It was now acknowledged 
that a plot had existed, and it was thought 
that the guilty were far more numerous 
than those who had suffered ; fresh 
accusations were brought, and, in the 
present temper of the people, accusation 
was equivalent to conviction. The po- 
pular alarm and suspicion rose to abso-* 
lute frenzy, and increased with every 
new charge, till above 1200 of the 
principal citizens were executed, and 
the people still called for more. The- 
accusers now became alarmed; they- 
knew not how to feed the fury they had 
raised, nor how to quiet it ; their hesi- 
tation seemed suspicious, and they 
themselves were put to death. After 
this, says the auUior . from whom we ' 
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have file relation, the multitude became 
calm ; but he makes no attempt to 
account for the restoration of tran- 
quillity. In reflecting upon such revolt- 
ing passages of Grecian story, we may 
•well condemn the excesses incident to 
the immediate government of a multi- 
tude. But our censure of the indi- 
viduals composing it should be mitigated 
by the consideration that, even when 
possessed of specious accomplishments, 
they were unenlightened by a sound 
education, and unaided by a rational 
system of jurisprudence. With the habits 
of mind produced by the one, and the 
regtdarity of proceedmg secured by the 
other, the horrid excesses we have been 
surveying could never have taken place : 
the want of these prime blessings must 
be called in to explain them. 

Sect. III. — For a short time after the 
overthrow of the Athenians in Sicily, 
Hermocrates kept the lead in Syracuse. 
At his proposal, ships were sent to assist 
the Lacedaemonians against Athens; 
he was himself the commander of the 
squadron and his men were remarkable 
for courage and discipline, and especially 
for good conduct in quarters. Meantime, 
his opponents prevailed in Syracuse ; he 
was displaced and banished; and after 
fexhorting his seamen cheerfully to obey 
their new leaders, he departed, deeply re- 
gretted both by them and the allies. Some 
changes had been made by the opponents 
of Hermocrates in the Syracusan con- 
stitution, which made its democratical 
character more unqualified, but tended 
to lessen the energy of its administra- 
tion. It had been enacted that most of the 
magistracies, hitherto elective, should 
be filled by lot ; a measure likely to be 
popular, as opening equally to aU the 
chance of office, but certamly not fa- 
vourable to the able discharge of its 
duties. While things were yet un- 
settled, the Carthaginians invaded Sicily, 
for the first time since their defeat by 
Gelon, seventy years before : there was 
neither union in the Sicilian cities norvi- 

four in the Syracusan government, and 
elinus and Himera were quickly taken. 
At this time Hermocrates arriving, was 
received at Messene. Phamabazus 
had given him money to aid in effecting 
his restoration, and he was thus enabled 
to build ^ve triremes, and raise a tiiou- 
sand mercenary soldiers ; he was joined 
by many Syracusan exiles and fugitive 
Himeraeans, and he first employed his 
force against the common enemy with 
great activity and success. His fame 



spread wide ; he grew daily more p<^u-' 
lar in Syracuse, till his Mends there 
thought the time was ripe for his return. 
At their invitation he entered Syracuse 
with a band of his followers ; but a 
contest ensued in which the ruling party 
was victorious ; Hermocrates fell, and 
his surviving friends were condemned 
to banishment. 

Indecision and disunion increased 
among the cities, and no vigorous effort 
was made to check the arms of Car* 
thage. Acras^as, or Agrigentum, fell, 
the second city of Sicily, which had 
enjoyed an overflow of prosperity scarcely 
credible, were not the testimony of his- 
torians con&med by the magnificent 
remains of its public buildings. In this 
crisis, Dionysius came forwu^ in Syra- 
cuse. Though a partisan of Hermo- 
crates, he had escaped the doom of 
banishment, and had since distinguished 
himself by his gallantry in the war. He 
now, at the age of twenty-four, com- 
menced his political career by violent 
invective against the generals, and pre- 
vailed so far with the people, that they 
were displaced ; and he was among 
those appointed in their room. After 
this, he obtained a decree to recall the 
exiled friends of Hermocrates. There 
was yet a large opposing party; but 
every attempt to overthrow him failed, 
and failing, made him stronger. He was 
appointed autocrator-genewl conjointly 
with Hipparinus, the first in birth of 
the Syracusans ; and both were* conti- 
nued m office till the death of Hippari- 
nus, after which Dionysius was elected 
alone. This office, which was usually 
confined to rare emergencies, united the 
powers of first minister and commander- 
in-chief, and gave a constitutional form 
and mode of exercise to the authority, 
held by the favourite of the people, or, 
at least of the prevailing party. But,, 
where civil war was only prevented by 
decided superiority of force in one of 
the factions, the preservation of the laws 
was to the ruling party so much less* 
pressing an object tnan the preservation 
of their own ascendency, that their 
leaders were often encouraged to a 
vigour beyond the law. In Grecian 
party language, the firiends of the peo- 
ple were to be supported even in some- 
what arbitrary dealing with the people's 
enemies. But the opposite party also 
claimed to be the people, and complained 
that they were kept down by the violence 
of a faction ; and by them anjr man de- 
cidedly pre-«ninent in the ruling party. 
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would be called the Tyrant. In the case 
of Dionysius, there was much to yisiifv 
the epithet. He was continued through 
life in an office rarely filled, and usually 
for a short term ; and, though all great 
questions were decided by the people, 
he exercised, in the ordinary course of 
public business, a wider and more dis- 
cretionary authority than was commonly 
trusted to officers under a democracy. 
A great mark of a tyrant was to depend 
for his support on mercenary troops. 
Pionysius entertained a large body of 
mercenaries for his wars with Carthage, 
and though his chief trust was not in 
them but in the Syracusans of his party, 
the mercenaries served him well in some 
civil contests, and added much to the 
strength of his government The effect 
.of all this was, that not his enemies only, 
but the Greeks in general habitually 
•styled him Tyrant of Syracuse, and 
sometimes of the Sicilian Greeks, all 
of whom were latterly under his influence. 
But it is to be remembered that his 
power in Syracuse rested on the favour 
of a majority among the citizens, and 
that his command over the Sicilian, and 
many also of the Italian cities, was like 
to that of Athens qr Lacedaemon over 
their subordinate aUies. 

Dionysius chiefly prevented all Sicily 
from failing under the yoke of Carthage ; 
lie sustained and repelled with the 
greatest ability and bravery, the attack 
of an overwhelming force, and gave 
union and security to the Grecian mte- 
rest in the island. He brought under 
his command the greater part of Sicily, 
and much of Italy ; all which, for sixteen 
years after the last peace with Carthage^ 
te governed in very remarkable qmet, 
prosperity, and abundance. These facts 

grove him an able and liberal politician ; 
is moral character is more question- 
able. It has been his fortune to be 
known to us only through his bitterest 
enemies, who have striven to represent 
\am. as a monster of cruelty and rapa- 
city ; and some have sought to make 
bim an object of contempt as well as 
hatred by describing him as a slave to 
the weakest vanity and the most unmanly 
suspicion. Such imputations are irre- 
concilable with admitted facts ; and Mr. 
I^ford has gone so far in his defence, 
sfi to discredit, soften, or explain away 
every story which bears against him, 
and to set him up as a model of gene- 
rosity and political virtue. The truth 
probably lies in the middle. The sway 
of Dionysius was evidently popular aud 



benefidal, and in some aetionshesbowed 
a humanity veiy unusual in his age. We 
may willingly blelieve that his nature was 
kind, when no political interest opposed 
it ; but he was ambitious and unscru-* 
pulous; and there is htUe appearance 
that pity ever stopped him in the prose* 
cution of a favourite design. Two op- 
posite anecdotes shall be given, and let 
it be remembered that both are taken 
from an unfriendly witness. The cities 
of Naxos and Catana being betrayed to 
him by their generals, he sold as slaves 
nearly all the citizens of both, and gave 
up the towns to be plundered by his 
soldiery. On the other hand, in Italy he 
defeated an army of his bitterest enemies, 
and reduced a Dody of 10,000 men to 
surrender at discretion* all of whom he 
dismissed without ransom. Policy, 
doubtless, had much to do in prompting 
both his cruelty and his generosity ; but 
it is fair to state, that the latter was not 
out of harmony with his general con- 
duct, and that m his victories he seems 
to have been habitually anxious to sj^oitq 
mmecessaiy bloodshed. 

Dionysius died about the time of 
£paminondas*s second invasion of Fe« 
loponnesus (b. c. 367). Tliough tha 
form of his government was demo- 
cratical, the authority gained by his 
popularity and abilities, m the general 
looseness of Grecian law, was ffreatep 
than that of kinss in a W€(lL-re^<« 
lated monarchy. He had strengthened 
his ascendency by intermarriage with 
the first houses of Syracuse; wad 
such was the combined effect of per- 
sonal popularity and family in^uenoo 
that, on his death, his son> Dionysius, 
was elected autocrator-general, and 
stepped unopposed, as if by hereditary 
title, into the full authority of his fatlier. 
Thus it is that, in turbulent times« or in 
an ill-constituted democracy, a popular 
leader passes gradually into a monarch. 
The case of Dionysius runs parallel with 
those of Gelon and Peisistratus among 
the Greeks, and of the Medici m Flo* 
rence ; and it is to be obso'ved that, in 
these three cases, but particularly the 
last, the power wluch on^nated in {Hib* 
lie favour became, before its Mi, a grind- 
ing tyranny under the successors of the 
founder. 

The younger Dionysius was indolent 
and dissolute, and his government, 
though it lasted undisturbed for twelve 
years, became before the end of that 
period both weak and unpopular^ It 
was then ovg?Uirown by the. revolt of the 



TBfna^$emt, unto Di«n tfa^ "son >ef 
Hipparinus, a^ man of great courage 
•aiid abilify; and of cultivated 'taste for 
literature and philosophy ; but haughtjr, 
violent, and arbitrary ; not indeed desti- 
tute of patriotism, but far more governed 
by ambition. He had been in high trust 
and favour with the elder Dionysius, 
who had married his sister ; but after his 
death disagreements had arisen between 
his son and Dion, which ended in the 
'banishment of tli^ latter. Returning 
with a small band of followers, Dion was 
welcomed as a deliverer by the greater 
part of the Syracusans, and elected 
autocrator-general without opposition; 
.while Dionysius was besieged in the 
citadel, and both he and his followers 
•were in the end obliged to retire into 
Jtaly. But Dion soon became almost 
universally unpopular, and when, after 
^eat stru^les,, he succeeded in holding 
bis offioe, his reliance was not on tl£ 
•citizens, but on a band of foreign mer- 
cenaries. His mind was full of pro- 
jected reforms, but his rigid and haughfy 
-character was little fitted to work their 
*adc^on by gentle measures, though 
persuasion or conviction. In all he was 
-opposed by Heracleides, his principal 
coadjutor in the outset, and now his 
rival in authority, who was appointed 
«iutocrator-general in conjunction with 
him, and intrusted with the command 
toS ihe fleet. Heracleides had made 
himself highly popular by unbounded 
indulgence to the multitude, and Dion, 
imabte to cope with him in favour, en- 
deavoured to supply the deficiency by 
force. Urged on piurtly by his temper and 
partly by the difficultv of his situation, 
and exasperated by the galling change 
in the public feeling, he became daily 
more hrrannical. He removed Hera- 
cleides by assassination, and confiscated 
4he property of others amon^ his adver- 
saries, to pay his soldiers ; till at length 
liismost trusted friend plotted his murder, 
and he was assassinated in the hearing of 
•his guards, no man moving to assist him. 
Thus perished Dion four years after his 
jretum from exile (b. c. 353). It is diffi- 
cult to say why the name of tyrant, uni- 
'versaily given to the elder Dionysius, 
has been refused to Dion, whose power 
appears to have been latterly both more 
*arbitrary in its tenure and more severe 
in its exercise. Much probably is to be 
•ascribed to the party bias of the histo- 
rians, and much to the wide extent and 
long duration of the power held by the 
'Dionysii, and the shortness of Dion's, 
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which hfts mitie hSs' name mote re- 
markable as the overthrower, than as 
the holder of a tyranny. In justice 'it 
must be observed, that the state Of 
■ Syracuse, after the expulsion of Diony- 
sius, was one of great confusion, where 
faction was violent, law unsettled, and 
the difficulty was very great to reconcile 
liberty with authority. Many of Diotfs 
earlier unpopular measures may have 
been prompted by the opinion of public 
duty in a man, whose principles were 
adverse to democracy, and whose habit 
of mind revolted more from weakness 
and disorder in a government than fixjm 
excessive rigour; but it seems likely 
that the changes which he projected were 
not the best, and it is certain, that his 
manner of enforcing them was altoge- 
.ther imjustifiable. 

For eight years after the death ef 
Dion, Syracuse was ever changing one 
tyrant for another, till it became hdf 
deserted through the multitude of its 
calamities. Of the other cities, some 
were utterly ruined and made desolate 
by war ; others filled with a mixed crowd 
of unpaid mercenaries, Greek and bai^- 
barian, incapable of peaceful industiy^ 
.and ready to lend their swords to any 
revolution which promised pay or plun- 
der. At length a Syracusan party cast 
their eyes to their mother city, and re- 
quested a Corinthian general, whose 
authority might command respect from 
all, and repress the ambition of those 
who desired to be tyrants. Meantime 
the party friendly to Dionysius invited 
back their leader, and he again became 
the lord of Syracuse; whue his most 
active opponents fled to Hicetes, the 
tyrant of Leontini, and with him made 
war on Dionysius. 

Timoleon was a Corinthian of noble 
birth, and distinguished ability as a wasv 
rior and statesman. His brother bar- 
ing, partly by popularity and partly by 
the aid of a mercenary force, made him- 
self tyrant of Corinth, Timoleon, after 
vain remonstrances, i^lew him. When 
the Syracusan ambassadors arrived, the 
deed was recent, and all Corinth was in 
a ferment, — some extolling Timoleon, 
. as the most magnanimous of patriots ; 
others execrating him as a fatricide. 
The request of the Syracusans offered 
to the Corinthians the means of calm- 
ing their dissensions, by the remevil 
of the obnoxious individual, and lo 
. Timoleon a field of honourable actioil, 
in which he might escape from the 
-misgivings of his own mind* and. the 
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reproaches of his mother, ^o nerer 
for^ve him. Timoleon proceeded to 
Siciljr, with a small band of mercenaries, 
principallv raised by his own credit. On 
arriving he received considerable rein- 
forcements, and soon gained a footing 
in Syracuse. The greater part of the 
city had already been taken bv Hicetes 
from Dionysius, and the whole was 
divided between three parties, each hos- 
tile to both the others. Timoleon was 
in the end successhil. Hicetes with- 
drew to Leontini, and Dionysius surren- 
dered, himself and his friends retiring 
to Corinth; while two thousand mer- 
cenaries of the earrison engaged in the 
service of Timoleon. This final expul- 
sion of Dionysius took place fifty years 
after the rise of his father, and four 
after the landing of Timoleon in Sicily. 
(B. C. 343.) 

Timoleon remained master of a city, 
the largest of all in the Grecian settle- 
ments ; but almost a desert through the 
multitudes slain, or driven into banish- 
ment in successive revolutions. So 
great, it is said, was the desolation, that 
the horses of the cavalry grazed in the 
market place, while the grooms slept at 
their ease on the luxuriant herbage. 
The winter was passed in assigning de- 
serted lands ana houses as a provision 
to the few remaining Syracusans of tlie 
Corinthian party, and to the mercena- 
ries instead of pay, which the general 
had not to give. In winter, when Gre- 
cian warfare was slackened or inter- 
rupted, the possession of good houses 
would, doubtless, be gratifying ; but to 
men unused to peaceful labour, lands 
without slaves and cattle were little 
worth, and it was necessary in the spring 
to find them some profitable employ- 
'hient. Unable sufiiciently to suppfy the 
- wants of his soldiers from any Grecian 
enemy, Timoleon sent one thousand men 
' into the territory belonging to Carthage, 
and gathered thence abundance of spoil. 
• The measure may seem rash, but he 
probably knew that an invasion was 
preparing, and that quiescence would 
not avert the storm, while a rich booty 
would make his soldiers meet it better. 
The Carthaginians landed in Sicily. 
Their force is slated at seventy thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse; while 
Timoleon could only muster three thou- 
sand Syracusans, and nine thousand 
mercenaries. Nevertheless, he advanced 
. to meet them in their own possessions, 
aud, by the union of admirable conduct 
With smgular good fortune, won a glo- 



rioms victory, which was soon fodlowdi 
by an honourable peace." 

Timoleon, professing to be the libe^ 
rator of Sicily, next directed his arms 
against the various chiefs or tyrants, 
¥^0 hdd dominion in the towns. In this 
he may probably have been actuated by 
a sincere hatred of such governments; 
but he frequently seems to have little 
consulted the wishes of the people; whose 
deliverer he declared himsel£ Mostdf 
the smaUer chiefs withdrew ; the more 
powerful resisting, were conquered, and 
being given up to their political adver- 
saries, were put to death, — ^in some cases 
with studied cruelty. Among the vic- 
tims was Hicetes, who was submitted, 
with his whose family, to the judgment 
of that mixed multitude, now called the 
Syracusan people, and all were put to 
death. There is much appearance that 
Hicetes deserved his fate; but what 
shall we say of the people, which 
doomed to death his unofiending wife 
and daughters ; and what of the ge- 
neral who, holding little less than ab- 
solute authority over his followers, re- 
ferred such a matter to the decision of 
such a body? • 

Having (every where established for 
Syracuse and for himself a superin- 
tending authority, which rested on the 
support of a prevailing party, like the 
controul of Atnens or Lacedaemon over 
their allies, Timoleon sought to restore 
good order, abundance, and population, 
to the lon^ afflicted island. Syracuse was 
still very Siinly peopled, and it was torn 
by mutual jealousy between the remnant 
of the ancient Syracusans, and the nu- 
merous mercenaries and foreign adven- 
turers, who had been rewarded for their 
services with lands and houses, and ad- 
mission to all the rights of citizens. At 
one time the struggle ripened to a civil 
war, of which we know not the cir- 
cumstances or the issue, but, probably^ - 
it was suppressed without Ihe ruin of 
either party. At once to supply the 
void in the city, and to strengthen his 
government by a body of adherents who 
owed their all to him, Timoleon invited 
colonists from Greece, and settled at one 
time four thousand families on the 
Syracusan territory, and on a neigh- 
bouring plain of great extent and fer- 
tility no less than ten thousand. Similar 
measures were adopted in many of the 
other cities, under his controul. He 
revised the ancient laws of Syracuse, and 
restored them with amendments skilfully 
adapted to the altered state of the com- 
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iHonwealth. But ta amalgamate into 
an united people so many boidies of men 
of yarious interests, and mostly trained 
to war and violence, was a work only to 
be accomplished by the en^gy of one 
able man; and in accon^shmg that 
work, Timoleon was both enablS and 
obliged, by the lawless habits of his 
followers, to exercise an authority not 
less arbitrary than that of any tyrant 
he had overthrown. In one most im- 
portant particular, he is superior, not 
only to those chiefs, to Gelon and Dio- 
nysms, and to all who ever held like 
power in Sicily, but perhaps, to all, with 
. the single exception of Washington, who 
has ever risen to the highest power in 
times of tumult : for he appears to have 
directed his endeavours honestly and 
wisely to the object, not of establish- 
ing a d3masty of princes, but of so 
settling ,the government, and training 
the people, tnat they should be able 
after his death to govern themselves 
without an arbitrary leader. He died 
highhr honoured and generally beloved, 
and for many years after his death the 
whole . of Sicily continued in unusual 
quiet and growing prosperity. Yet, in 
doing justice to the great qualities of 
Timoleon, and the sincerity of his zeal 
for the public good, we cannot but own, 
that he was unscrupulous in the choice 
of means, even beyond, the ordinary 
laxity of political morality in Greece^ 
and that his fame is tarnished by some 
acts of atrocious cruelty, and of gross 
ii^'ustiee. 

Chapter VIIL 

Of Greece^ from the peace which fol- 
lowed the battle of Mantineia, to the 
destruction of Thebes , by Alexander 

f ' the Macedonian. 

Sect. I. — ^The institutions of Lycurgus 
had impressed on his people a com-r 
pletely artificial character. By stimu- 
lating some feelings and principles to 
excess,. and almost eradicating others, 
it had turned every thought and pas- 
sion to the one pursuit of national ' 
aggrandisement. The sagacity of the 
author was great, and the scheme for 
awhile attained its end. . But man's wis- 
dom is foolishness, when, instead of tak- 
ing his fellows as their Maker formed 
them, and endeavouring to favour the 
happy development of their whole na- 
ture by reason and conscience, he under- 
takes to make them the mere creatures 
of a system, and deterounes by an arbi« 



trary standaird what virtues he wifl cul<^ 
tivate, and what vices admit. In its best 
times the system of Lycurgus promoted 
neither happiness nor goodness. But 
when foreign command and distant war- 
fare had rendered large communication 
with strangers unavoidable, the Spartan 
virtues gave way to foreign vices, but the 
Spartan vices kept their hold; avarice 
and corruption were no longer aliens^ 
but pride, cruelty, contempt of man- 
kind were as prevalent as ever. Nay, 
the latter feeling had a wider field than 
when the system was new ; for the same 
disdain and jealousy, wi^ which the 
early LacedsBmonians were wont to view 
the wretched Helots, were lavished by 
the few who latterly monopolized the 
Spartan name on all their unprivileged 
fellow-citizens. Hence the internal weak- 
ness which, when Lacedsemon was at 
the highest, enabled a people hitherto 
undistinguished, to strike ner down never 
more to rise. The greatness of Athens 
rested on a different footing. Favoured 
by circumstances and situation, she had 
early outstripped her neighbours in peace- 
ful arts, in civilization and intelligence. 
The wisdom of Theseus had laid the 
foundation of good government, which 
was built, upon by Solon. Less inge- 
nious, less ori^nal,\less elaborately sys- 
tematic, the views ,of Solon were justec 
and more sober than those of Lycurgus. 
He did not attempt to new create his 
people, but simply to moderate their 
dissensions, restrain their injurious pas- 
sions, and open a fair field to the growth 
and exercise of ability and virtue. Good 
order was so far established that civil 
dbturbance was more rare, and life and 
property secured, though very imper- 
tecUy, yet better than in any other Gre- 
cian city ; both speech and action were 
singularly free ; the career of ambition 
was open to all, and its prizes splendid^ 
The fruits of this system were con- 
siderable mitigation of party-rancour;, 
humanity of manners greater than was 
usual in Greece, and extending even to 
the kinder treatment of slaves; an un- 
paralleled development of the national 
intellect, displaying itself in every 
channel both of action and speculation ; 
a patriotic pride and attachment, less, 
bigoted and less founded in contempt of 
others, but not less warm than that 
of the Lacedaemonians. These merits 
rested not, like those of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, on unvarying conformity to the 
institutions which had nursed them, but 
rather on the habits resulting from firee 
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Hud re&rukr go vc w i metrt, yrt not idenfi- 
^ed with any particularfonn ; and, abofre 
tiW, on this one great saf^uard against 
gross abuse, that the people were accus- 
tomed to exercise a legal, peaceable, and 
effectual control over the administration. 
The city was twice taken ; the first time 
fl,bandoned and destroyed; the second, 
enthralled to a tyrannical oligarchy, that 
purchased the privilege of unlimited op- 
pression by keeping it subject to La- 
cedsemon; yet, on both occasions, it 
isoon recovered freedom and greatness. 
When the might of Lacedaemon once 
was broken, and her hitherto inviolate 
territory invaded, though the occupa- 
tion was short, and the city was not 
taken, she never recovered from the 
blow. The one state may be compared 
to an engine of vast jjower, but limited 
to a single mode of action, and unable to 
Restore itself when the springs are 
strained, or its play impeded : the other 
io a living body, containing an energy 
which enables it to repair the damage 
of accident or disease, and adapt its con- 
stitution to every change of circumstance. 
"When Thebes had humbled Lacedaemon, 
it seemed as if its task were done : it had 
risen to empire by the accidental pro- 
duction of one mat man, with some able 
Coadjutors, and it sunk with the master- 
mind which had raised it But great 
men were the constant growth of Athens, 
and by the ability of its statesmen, and 
the intelligence and resources of its peo- 
ple, it became again, and long continued, 
the first city of Greece. 

But though Athens had now recovered 
its importance, in so many changes 
the character of its government and 
people had grievously suffered. The 
Aiost perfect state of the Athenian con- 
stitution was probably that which fol- 
lowed the reform of Cleisthenes : all after 
rfianges seem to have been for the worse. 
In eveiy country there are certain ad- 
vantages of education and habits which 
tend to foster tiaat general liberality of 
conduct and feeling, which is emphati- 
cally said to mark the <^aracter of a 
gentleman. It is not, however, where 
excessive privileges are attached to rank 
and wealth, that this character is chiefly 
found ; for in such states the privileged 
caste, thinMng their superiority enough 
attested by the accidents of situation 
and the outward polish of manners, 
lo-e apt to neglect the more essential 
ornaments of courtesy, generosity, and 
candour, or, observing those virtues to- 
wards their equals, are yet prone to 



^trtat tli^ir fKMnrcr oountiynmi 
ibuvhness and injustice. Of Ghvcua 
oligarchies by far the best regokkd 
was the Laoedsemonian; and here we 
have seen the tyranny of the Spar- 
tans as a body : but in most olliers, 
besides the general oppression of the go- 
Temment, tiie people sufiPered without 
redress, from the rapine, orbmtal licen- 
tiousness of powerful individuals. The 
case was different in Athens. The la# 
was equal, and the courts were popolarly 
constituted ; and though personal uid 
family interest might sometimes sareen 
an ordinary delinquent, it seldom pro- 
tected a criminal whose trespass was of H 
nature to provoke extensive indignation. 
The only road to greatness was through 
the favour of the people, by commu- 
nication with whom all important public 
business was transacted; and thus 
controlled by law, by opinion, and by 
£^uent intercourse with aU classes, 
the noble Atiienian was prevented from 
indulging atyrannical haughtiness. The 
same causes which diecked in him the 
besetting vices of over-powerful nol^i- 
ties, were stimulanls to exercise the tii^ 
tues becoming his station ; for being' vol*' 
able to enforce deference by terror, and 
equally unable to decline the jurisdiction 
of public opinion, and rest his credit #u 
the suffrage of a narrow curde of eqtuik» 
the only way to make his rank xespectBd 
was by a suitabie superiority in aeeoa- 
plishments and digmty of character. To 
men thus ^pa^ distinguished biith 
was a ready introduction to politioai suls- 
cess ; for the Athenians dwelt too fondly 
on the ancient glories of thek* country, to 
be without partiality towards the de- 
scendants of their heroes. Hence, lone 
after the highest offioes were open to al^ 
we find poBtical leaders mostiy men' of 
family, and universally of liberal educa- 
tion. But a change became visible after 
the death of Pendes. The prevaJtin^ 
character of the poor citizens who Jived 
idle on the bounty of the state has been 
described, (p. 50,) and these* l^ their 
. numbers, and frequent <attendance, held 
fartoogreatawei^tintheasseml^. As 
pensidners on the public they were eager 
to promote a large revenue .and a laxge 
expenditure : as light-minUed idl^8» 
they were ever watching for amusemeiit : 
as coarsely educated persons, th^ were 
little soUcitous about tiie refinement 
of the sources whence that amusement 
came. For them the very orator was a 
man like Cleon, who would squeeze the 
tributarieSy lavuh the produce in addir 



^ttonat showB and sBcnficec, 'md Tfttse 
laughter altamately byhisraibags against 
the most respectable characters, and 
tby his own detected presumption and 
folly. It is probabh from the preva- 
lence of such as Cleon, that we are 
to date the formation of an aristo- 
teratieal party in Athens, completely dis- 
linct from the old oligarchical. By the 
oligarchical party may be understood 
those who wished for a constitution 
placing all power in the high-born 
And wealthy Few ; and their Iwt con- 
«derable efforts were in the govern- 
ments of the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty. By the aristocratical, those are 
meant who, without hostility to the 
democratical constitution, wished to 
keep the administration, as formerly, in 
men whose influence rested on rank, 
ability, and character, and who were 
fitted to advise and lead» instead of flat- 
tering and following. the people. The 
earlier struggle vras between the rich 
and the not rich, and the object was to 
determine the constitution; the latter, 
between the poor and the not poor, the 
educated and tl^ uneducated, and the 
pbject to settle the administration. The 
present amplication of the word aristo- 
cratical is not according to the most 
popular usage, in which it is made 
nearly synonymous with oligarchical; 
d)ut it comes nearer to the original 
zoeaning of the word, and it also enables 
us to express a distinction which other- 
wise we 'Could not convesy in a single 
term* 

- Ofthe aristocratical party thus muder- 
stood the first decided heaa was the un- 
fortunate Nicias. His oppjOinent Cleon 
had many successors, but in tiie latter 
part of tli!e Pelopomiesian war the strug* 
gle between the aristocratical interest and 
^ demi^gaes gave way in great mea* 
. sure to tl^ revived contest between oM* 
garohy and democracy. After the war, 
when democracy was xe^established^ it 
still slept for a considerable time. While 
llaraaybulus lived, his merit was so great, 
his services so recent, and his attachment 
to the interest of the people so unques- 
tioned, that no perman^t opposition to 
his influence could be maintained. Even 
afier his deacth the situation of Athens 
was long so critical as to check the ca- 
pricious temper of the Many, and incline 
them to be guided by men of ability and 
character. Among these, the principal 
were Conon, Iphicrate8,Timotheus, and 
Chabrias, who were generally employed 
ioi.the most important commandfii, aiul 



whose eondact itrobgfat to the Atii^nias 
government tlie reputation of hbaraiity 
and moderation, as well as capacity^ 
Of this we have seen an instance m 
the measures of Timotheus at Corcyra. 
The states Of Greece were never able to 
rmaintain.themselves securely in indepen- 
dence, and the maritime and commercial 
cities especially suffered from the want 
aof a powerful superintending ^govern- 
ment; for the iEgeaii sea swarmed with 
pirates, and not only with individual 
;i)lund«rers, but with the vessels of pira*- 
tical states. From these the coasts an4 
islands had formerly been guarded l^ 
the fleets of Athens, but they had been 
made to pay so dearly for their safet)?, 
that they gladly transferred their obem- 
ence to Lacedaemon. Its protection how- 
ever proving full as oppressive, and appa- 
rently less effectual, it was not withoirt 
satisfaction that they saw the command 
of the sea again transferred from Lace- 
daemon to Athens. The power of AtheiH 
deterred resistance, and promised pro- 
tection ; and the hberal conduct of its 
officers invited confidence. The evils of 
Lacedaemonian supremacy, and of inde- 
pendenoe, had been more recently felt 
than those of Athenian empire ; which, 
accordingly, revived witTi the willing 
'Consent of most of its subjects. 

But the Athenian people, though 
schooled by past misfortune and present 
4lajager, to temporary good behaviour, 
were at bottom yet more unfit for dorni*- 
nion than before. In so many revolu- 
tions the class of gentlemen had been 
much diminished, by death, by confisca^ 
•tion, and by gradual impoverishment. 
Many, who had previously only struggled 
to preserve the legitimate influence of 
superior education* and habits formed 
by exemption from the necessity of con- 
stant attention to gain, had now become 
'decided oligarehists, perhaps accoa^ 
pUces in the enormities of the Thirty; 
while those on whom the proscription of 
these despots had fallen heaviest, were 
the men , of all the mpst valuable in a state 
like Athens, who united popular man- 
ners and principles favourable to equa^ 
lity, with distii^juished birth, fortuno^ 
breeding, and accomplishment The 
number of the poorer citizens had been 
increased, and the standard of their taste 
and intellect lowered, by the large admis*- 
sioa of slaves and foreigners, after th^ 
fall of the ^ants : the remembrance of 
past sufferings exasperated their indis- 
criminate jealousy of all who claimed 
superiority on the ground of talents oir 
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4serviees, or on any but the mere arbi- 
traiy favour of the people. The field 
was, therefore, more open than ever for 
new Cleons to arise, to flatter the people 
by professions of unlimited devotion, and 
to rail at those as disaifected, who strove 
to guide and really to serve it. Awhile 
such pickthanks were kept in check by 
the dangerous situation of the common- 
wealth; but when the fear of Thebes 
and Laced«mon was over, they played 
their part more boldly and successfully. 
They were eagerly heard when they asked 
"why it was that the fleets brought home 
no treasure, and why any city was allowed 
to have ships and commerce that would 
•not pay tr&ute as of old. Extortion 
rose higher than ever ; persons of no 
abiUty or character were often sent out 
with unlimited powers as commissioners 
to levy money ; complaints from the allies 
ensuing without end, were disregarded, 
till, at length, about five years after the 
battle of Iklantineia, the states of Rhodes, 
Chios, Byzantium, and Cos, the first 
three among the most powerful allies of 



should acknowledge bs formerly, the sttw. 
premacy of Athens, and pay a stated 
tribute ; that each should keep a minister 
resident in Athens, to represent it in 
the congress of the allies, and to be 
its organ of communication with th0 
Athenian assembly ; but that for its in- 
ternal affairs each should preserve its 
former constitution, and its independent 
administration. The rejoicing in Athens 
was scarcely over when a memorably 
opposition arose from a new quarter. 

Macedonia had early been united in a 
kingdom of considerable extent. Her^ 
as at first in the. states of Greece, the 
chief power had been in the landholders, 
with the king as their military leader 
and political head ; but both the whole 
country and the lordships . into which 
it was divided being larger, the pro- 
prietors, instead of assembling -in cities, , 
had separately. ruled their vassals on 
their own estates. This gave a com- 
pletely different character to the go- 
vernment and its revolutions. The 
great men felt their importance more as 



Athens, joined in declaring that they individuals and less as members of a 

"would henceforth protect their commerce class; they had less facility of combir 

with their own fleets, and wanting no nation, and less disposition to combine ; 

help from the Athenian navy, would pay and when they did so, it was rather asr 

no tribute for its support, (b.c. 358.) allies united to promote each other's se 



This declaration was received by the 
Athenians with mingled anger and alarm, 
and war was voted against the rebelliouts 
allies : but little had been done in pur- 
suance of this decree, when the people 
heard the still more alarming news that 
"Euboea had revolted, the most important 
foreign dependency of Athens, and the 
principal source from which its inhabi- 
tants were fed. A petty war had been 
going on in the island, and one of the 
parties had called in Theban aid: a 
Boeotian force had been welcomed in 
Chalcis and Eretria, the two principal 
towns; and though there was eveiywhere 
an Athenian psuty, the revolters were 
clearly the stronger throughout the island. 
In the general dismay Timotheus came 
forward : " What ! " he said, « When 
ihe Thebans are in the islands, do you 
•deliberate ? Will you not fill ^the sea 
•with your ships ? Will you not break 
oip the assembly and hurry on board ? " 
The people were roused. Only five days 
after the Thebans landed m Euboea 
the Athenians were there, and within 
thirty the Thebans capitulated to quit 
the island. No executions followed, 
and the affairs of Euboea were wisely 
and liberally settled, probably by Timo- 
theus. It was agreed ^that eveiy town 



vera! objects of ambition, than as persons 
bound together by a common interest, 
and pursuing a common. end in the 
aggrandisement of their order. Hence, 
a,midst much turbulence and many con- 
tests for the crown, the formiuid. spiiit 
of the government altered little. In its 
leading features,the Macedonian govern- 
ment was like that established t&ougl>- 
out Europe by the northern conquerors. 
It is that into which rude nations natu- 
rally fall, with more or less . of freedom 
and good order according to the temper 
of the people ; and it is one in which rude 
nations only can continue. As civilization 
advances, and large cities. are >formed> 
a popular power • necessarily arises, in 
opposition to the great proprietors. . . In 
the kingdoms of Europe, the monarch 
has frequently united with the commons 
to beat down the excessive power of the 
nobles ; and, when . this was accom- 
plished, has again joined the fallen 
nobility to crush the spirit of freedom 
which was rising in the people. In 
England the same game was played, 
but unsuccessfully; for, by. the time 
when the crown had triumphed over 
the nobility, the spirit and power of the 
commons had struck jx)ot so deeply, 
that in the long and perilous struggle 
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inluch ensued, a settlement favourable 
to popular liberty was effected after 
many revolutions. The Macedonian 
kingdom was not ripe for such a series 
of changes. The people were yet dis- 
t)ersed, and little civilized; the only 
large trading towns were Grecian colo- 
nies, whose inhabitants exercised repub- 
lican government within their own ter- 
ritories, and held themselves allies rather 
than countrymen of the Macedonians, 
and tributaries rather than liege subjects 
of their king. The manners of the 
Macedonians continuing to suit their 
government, the government stood un- 
changed. 

Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, had 
much increased the resources of his 
kingdom, and j^repared the way for its 
advance in civilization ; but in the four- 
teenth year of his reign (b. c. 399), he 
was assassinated, and the fruits of his 
iible administration perished in seven 
years of confusion which followed. The 
crown was bandied from one to another, 
and most of the claimants perished by 
assassination ; at lens^th Amynt as gained 
the kingdom, and held it for twenty- four 
years. During this period, he was once 
expelled by the Illyrians, a predatory 
nation on his western border, and re- 
stored by the Thessalians ; another time, 
but we know not whether before or after, 
he was nearly expelled by the Thessa- 
lians. He died a year after the battle 
of Leuctra, leaving three sons, Alexan- 
der, Perdiccas, and Philip. Then came 
another period of war and disputed suc- 
cession. Alexander was murdered; 
Perdiccas fell five years after in battle 
against the Illyrians; and when the 
reign of Philip began (b. c. 359), the 
Illyrians commanded the country, the 
Faeonians were threatening invasion, 
and two rival claimants were preparing 
to renew the struggle for the tnrone, 
Pausanias by Thracian, Argaeus by 
Athenian support. 

The young king (he was only twenty- 
three years old) was not unequal to 
the difficulties of his situation. The 
powers of his mind and the graces of 
his person were both uncommon ; and 
his natural gifts had been improved to 
the- utmost by an excellent Grecian edu- 
cation, his boyhood having been passed 
at Thebes, and, as it is said, in the house 
of Epaminondas. His eloquence was al- 
lowed, even by the Athenians, to be both 
pure and forcible, and his manners singu- 
larly polished. • Philip vigorously applied 
bidself ta reanimate his- disheart^ed 



subiects ; he called frequent assemblies 
of the Macedonian people, and roused 
their courage by eloquent exhortations ; 
he reviewed and exercised his forces ; 
and introduced the Grecian discipline 
of the phalanx, which had hitherto been 
unknown among them. Having pro- 
cured by negotiation a suspension of 
the other attacks, he went against the 
Athenian troops, who had marched to 
set up Argaeus. These he defeated, and 
reduced them to a capitulation, by 
which they agreed to deliver to him the 
Macedonian exiles whom they had 
brought with them, and to retire. To 
win me favour of Athens was most im- 
portant ; and the temper of Philip as 
well as his policy was favourable to con- 
ciliation. He treated all the Athenian 
prisoners who had been taken in the 
battle with the greatest kindness, dis- 
missed them unransomed, recompensed 
their losses, and provided conveyance 
for them to Athens. He voluntarily 
abandoned all claim to Amphipolis, 
which, since they lost it, had ever been 
coveted by the Athenians ; and he thus 
obtained peace with Athens*. He then 
attacked his other enemies, reduced the 
Paeonians to submission, and compelled 
the Illyrians to accept of peace on terms 
dictated by himself. All this he accom- 
plished before he hadjreigned a year. 

We have seen that at the peace be- 
tween Athens and Lacedaemon, in the 
tenth year of the Peloponnesian war, it 
was agreed that Amphipolis should 
again be subject to Athens, but the 
Amphipolitans refused submission. 
Since that time the cily had generally 
continued independent, though the Athe- 
nians always claimed dominion overdt. 
In the year before Philip's accession, 
it was connected with Olynthus, and the 
Athenian general, Timotheus, failed in 
an attempt to recover it. Next year, 
we find it, apparently, under the power 
of Macedonia, That it should have been 
forcibly conquered during . the interval, 
either by Philip or his brother, is little 
likely, considering the then condition of 
their kingdom. But Amphipolis was 
divided by hostile factions, • severally 
devoted to Athens, Olynthus, and Mace- 
donia ; and it may be that the Mace- 
donian ijarty, supported, perhaps, by 
timely aid from Philip, had • gained 
the upper hand, and then proceeded to 

* It has been supposed, that Philip not only made 
peace with the Athenians, but entared into alliance 
with them against Olynthus ; but there seemst to be 
no sufficient attthorityfor this belief. ?0QTC 
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•ecdre it by mainfaihini^ a Body of his 
troops in the city. To remote a subject 
pft quarrel with the Athenians, who sup* 
ported Argaeus chiefly in the hope of 
i«coveriBg Amphipolis, Philip declared 
that ci^ independent. The garrison 
Ibeing withdrawn, the Mends of Mace«> 
donia could no longer maintain the^]^ 
sdves, and the Ofynthian party reeoi- 
Tering the ascendant, eniqf)loyed the 
resources of the state in annoying tlM 
neighbouring kingdom* Inconsequence; 
Philip, after his lllyrian campaign, be<- 
sieged and took Amphipolis. The con- 
duct of the conqueror was milder than 
usual in Greece ; his most decided op* 
ponents only suifered banishment, and 
the constitution of the commonwealth 
remained unaltered, wMle the adminis-^ 
tration passed into the hands of the 
Macedonian purty. But a quarrel 
arose between Philip and the Athenians 
for the sovereignty of Amphipolis. 
Philip urged that he had fairly won it ; 
that the Athenians, not possessing it, 
had suffered no injury ; and that it was 
just that he and not the Athenians should 
enjoy the fruit of his toil and danger. 
The Athenians contended that Philip 
had procured their friendship at a critical 
moment by renouncing all claim to Am- 
phipolis ; that the renunciation was 
illusc»y, unless made in their favour, 
and intended to bind him to assist them 
in its recovery, or, at least, to debar him 
from impeding them ; and that if he had 
Conquered it for any purpose except to 
restore it to the Athenians, he had made 
its recovery not only difficult, but, while 
they continued in friendship with him, 
impossible. A compromise was at* 
tempted. The Macedonian town of 
Pydna had revolted to the Athenians. 
The time of this revolt is quite uncer- 
tain. If it took place, as Mr. Mitford 
supposes, during the continuance of 
friendship between Philip and the Athe- 
nians, it was enough to put them entirely 
in the wrong, and to deprive them of 
all claim to the restoration of Amphi- 
polis. But there appears to be no evi- 
dence which can fix it to that particular 
period, or exclude the supposition of 
its having happened before the peace. 
However, it was secretly proposed that 
Philip should ^ve up Amphipolis, and 
receive Pydna m return. The arrange- 
ment was not concluded, andiinally war 
ensued, soon after the reduction of 
£ub(sa. (b. c. 358). 

The Olynthian confederacy had re- 
vived smce t^ dttdiae of Lacedttmon^ 



Most of its town^ were founded oil t^^ 
ritory originally belonging to Macedot 
Aia, and all had, at a former time, been 
subject to Athens ; its further extension 
could take place only at the expense of 
one power or the other ; and it was only 
from the navy of Athens or the land 
force of Macedonia that any present 
danger could be feared. There was 
ground enough for jealousy and rivahy 
with both ; and in the approaching con- 
test between Macedonia and Athens^ 
it was uncertain what part Olyn.thwr 
would take, but certain, that its friend- 
ship would be highly valuable to either. 
Both negotiated with the Olynthians; 
but Philip obtained their favour by the 
promise that he would take Potidsa 
from the Athenians and give it to them* 
Accordingly, the- Olynthian forces pro- 
ceeded with liim against Pydna and 
Potidsea, both of which were in the pos- 
session of the Athenians. Both towns 
submitted, and Potidsa was added ta 
the Olynthian league ; but Philip pro- 
tected the Athenian garrison, and after 
treating them with the greatest courtesy^ 
sent them home. 

In the next spring, Philip's attention 
was occupied by the affairs of ThessalyJ 
The Tagus Alexander of Pherae had re-{ 
cently been assassinated by his wife'a 
brothers, TRsiphonus and LycophronJ 
Since the Settlement of the affairs of 
Thessaly by Thebes, which has already, 
been related, the Tagus had again suc- 
ceeded in assuming tyrannical power; 
and his government was so hated, and. 
Grecian morality so loose, that His mur- 
derers became for the moment generally 
popular, and succeeded unopposed to 
his office. Their sway, however, though 
less able, soon grew to be as arbitrary as 
his. Discontent became general, and 
the opposing party called in Philip, 
whose family had ancient connexion m 
Thessaly ; " and he," says the historian^ 
•* entering Thessaly, overcame the ty-. 
rants, and, restoring freedom to the 
cities, gave proof of great good will to 
the TTiessahans ; wherefore, in his after 
actions, he had them always as his. 
zealous auxiliaries, and not only he, but 
Alexander his son." (Diodorus.) 

Meantime, the Athenians had carried, 
on the war against their revolted aUieff- 
with little success. The chief com- 
mander was generally Chares, a bold 
and active officer, but of limited capacit^^ 
careless, dissolute, and corrupt Pubha 
money and private fortmift he squandered 
alilBe in^ his omu Ikentiaua pteasusea^ 
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aSid hi bribery to the most popular ora» 
tprSy and tp the poor citizens who sub- 
sisted by. attending the courts and the 
a^embly.; and so strong was the party 
which by such arts he managed to 
retain, that he was able, as if in defiance 
of pubhc opinion, to carry about with 
him, when in command abroad, a train of 
musicians, dancers, and harlots. . The 
Athenians now would rarely consent to 
go on foreign service : those who had 
property or lucrative concerns would 
attend to their business at home ; those 
who had not would live at the expense 
of the state in idleness, or with no em- 
ployment but sitting in the courts. The 
Athenian armies were, therefore, prin- 
cipally mercenary, while the wasteful 
expenditure at home left but Uttle money 
for their support ; and we may easily 
imagine the degree of obedience and 
efficiency which could be expected from 
a hired army of strangers, with supplies 
at best very insufficient, of which a 
great part was usually lavished on the 
private pleasures of the general. Chares 
made an unsuccessful attack on Chios, 
in which Chabrias, who was serving 
under him, fell. On another occasion, 
Iphicrates and Timotheus were joined 
with him in command,' and when his 
raiihness would have brought on an 
. aeJ ion by sea under very disadvantageous 
oitcumstances, they overruled him. 
Chares, on his return, accused his col- 
leagues of corruption, and it seems 
that they were both displaced, and 
Timotheus was fined so heavily that 
he was obliged to retire from Athens, 
and passed his remaining years at 
Chalcis in Euboea. Chares remained 
alone in command, but without the 
means of paying his soldiers. In 
this emergency, Siough Athens was at 
peace with Persia* Chaises accepted the 
Qffers of Artabazus, the rebel satrap of 
Biihynia, and, joining him with aU his 
fortes, enabled him to defeat the royal 
army. By this the present wants of the 
armament were supphed, but Athens 
ineurred the enmity of Persia; and, 
hearing that a powerful Phoenician fleet 
was preparing to assist the revolted allies, 
the Athenians, in the third year of the 
war, hastily concluded a peace, resign- 
ing dJl claim to obedience and tribute 
from Rhodes, Chips, Cos, and Byzan- 
tium* (Q. c. 35 a.) 

, SaoT; II.—- The institution of the 
Goun^ oi Amphi<?tyons was. one of the 
jQuHilfist.ev«ol3 m Greek history. It is 
ImpniaiMft n^^, tot ascertain tbo date o£ 



its origin ^ and even the name and 
nation of its founder fhave been dif- 
ferently represented by conflicting tra- 
ditions. One account attributes the. 
institution to Amphictyon, a Thessalian 
prince ; another to Acrisius, a king of 
Argos. It originally consisted of depu- 
ties from twelve Thessalian tribes ; and 
(as it seems, though there is some diffi- 
culty and confusion on this point) the. 
modem states of Greece possessed not 
direct power in it, beyond the vote to 
which they might happen to be entitled 
as descendants of some of the original, 
constituents. Thus the Dorians were 
entitled to representatives in the Coun-. 
cil ; but in the election of these repre- 
sentatives, several Dorian states con-, 
curred on equal terms, Lacedsemoa 
possessing no direct, power beyond that 
which was enjoyed by the insignificant 
towns of Dorium and Cytinium, ia 
Doris. The number of tribes repre- 
sented had probably varied; the pri- 
vilege having been, at different times, 
taken away from some, and bestowed 
on others. If the Council was at first 
an independent Thessalian confederacy, 
its existence is a remarkable proof of 
the ascendency of the Thessalian and 
Hellenic tribes at the time : but, if the 
institution be really owing to Acrisius,. 
it can be considered as no more than a. 
political engine, devised by a powerfuL 
monarch of the Peninsula, for the pur-, 
pose of consolidating his influence ii^ 
the North. 

The Council met at Delphi in the. 
spring, and at Anthela, near Thermo-' 
pylae (or Pylae) in the autumn. Ori-. 
gmally the meetings were held at the. 
latter place only. The jurisdiction of 
the Council extended to the nationair 
religion, and, in particular to inforcing. 
due reverence to Apollo, the Delphian 
god, as well as to disputes connected with 
international law. The deputies took: 
an oath, the substance of which is still* 
preserved in an oration of iEschines.. 
They swore " never to raze any of the 
Amphictyonic cities, nor to prohibit 
them from fountains, in war or peace ; 
and, if any one transgress this, to make ^ 
war upon him, and to raze his cities :, 
and if any one despoil what belongs to 
the god (the Delphian Apollo), or be. 
privy to or devise aught against that 
which is in the temple, to punish him, 
vrith foot, and hand, and voice^ and all^ 
my might" There was annexed to the' 
oath a heavy curse on those who trans- . 
gressedit. That part of« the oalh which 
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relates to the property laid up in the 
temple, derived its importance from the 
circumstance that many princes and 
states, in early times, deposited rich 
offerings there, retaining nevertheless 
some interest in these deposits, and 
possessing distinct treasunes in the 
temple. 

Each of the tribes sent two deputies, 
•a Hieromnemon and a Pylagoras. The 
former, whose peculiar office was to 
attend to the questions connected with 
religion, was appointed by lot for the 
whole year. The Pylagoras was chosen 
for each meeting, and had more uncon- 
fined functions. Each of them' however 
voted on all matters supposed to be of 
general interest In early times, the 
&ibes sent only a Pylagoras. ft is not 
very easy to reconcile the different ac- 
counts we obtain from Greek authors 
who mention these details incidentally : 
but it seems most probable that the 
states composing a single tribe, as for 
instance tne Ionian, sent each their 
deputies, and that these deputies elected 
from among themselves the one Ionian 
Hieromnemon and Pylagoras. It seefns 
certain that none but the Hieromnemon 
and Pylagoras voted : the other depu- 
ties probably joined in the debates. 
One of the Hieromnemons presided in 
the Council. The only individual said 
to have been punished by the Council 
^as Ephialtes the Malian, who guided 
the Persians over the mountain-pass by 
which, in Xerxes' s invasion, they turned 
the position of Thermopylae. 

Athens, as a member of the Ionian, 
and Lacedaemon, as one of the Dorian 
tribe, were represented in the Council 
of Amphictyons : but, while they had 
been paramount, the political power of 
the Amphictyons had been but small, 
since those proud commonwealths would 
not be controlled by the votes of obscure 
tribes in the North of Greece. But the 
Thebans, holding, at their rise to empire, 
a leading influence in Thessaly, appear 
to have considered that they might di- 
rect the Council and make it an useful 
instrument. According:ly, thfey prose - 
<;uted Lacedaemon for the seizure of the 
Cadmeia, and obtained a decree con- 
demning that slate to a fine of 500 
talents, upwards of 1 00,000/. Had this 
award been made at the time, its justice 
could not have been disputed : but, being 
deferred till the crime was old, when 
arms had been appealed to in the inter- 
val, and signal vengeance taken on the 
aggressors ; and pronounced by a body 



which, when the guilt was unpunished ^ 
and the power of the guilty unbroken, 
had not ventured even to remonstrate, 
— ^it was neither just, wise, nor manly. 
The Lacedaemonians refusing payment, 
alter a certain time the fine was doubled, 
according to the Amphictyonic law, and 
it still remained unpaid. 

The Phocians were next attacked. 
To hold them in obedience had ever 
been a favourite object with Thebes, and 
had been warmly resisted by the Pho- 
cians, protected sometimes by Athens, 
sometimes by Lacedaemon. The Thebans 
flow hoped to obtain a decree of the 
Amphictyons which might enable them 
to gratify their ambition under the dis* 
guise of religion, and which might de- 
prive the Phocians of those allies who, 
otherwise, would arm in their cause. 
The ijretext was furnished by a doubtful 
tradition, that the rich Cirrhaean plain, 
a most valuable tract in the rugged 
country of Phocis, had anciently bieen 
consecrated by the Amphictyons to the 
Delphian Apollo, under a heavy curse 
on whoever should convert it to any 
human use. The Amphictyons met at 
Delphi ; the direction of the temple was 
theirs; and they were considered the 
especial protectors of the worship^ of the 
god. But thetruth of the consecration 
was uncertain; the land in question 
had been used, time out of mind, by the 
Phocians, and was necessary to the 
support of the existing population ; and, 
though every Amphictyon was bound* 
to demand the execution of the Amphic- 
tyonic law, more especially against im- 
piety, no notice had ever been taken of 
the aileged profanation. Nevertheless, 
the Thebans being supported by the* 
Thessalians, inveterate enemies to the 
Phocians for ages, a decree was passed, 
importing that the Phocians must im- 
mediately cease to use the sacred land, 
and must pay a heavy fine. 

Philomelus was the first amo^g the 
Phocians by the union of birth, riches, 
and capacity. He excited his country- 
men to vigorous resistance, impeaching 
the justice of the sentence, and showing 
that it was beyond their means to 
comply with its exactions. He further 
asserted that the superintendence of 
the temple at Delphi belonged of right ■ 
to the Phocians, and not to the Am- 
phictyons : and he declared that if thev 
would make him autocrator-general, 
he would not only repel the present- 
aggression, but vindicate their ancient 
rights. Being elected to the office he 
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dedred, he immediately went to Lace- 
dsemon, which was interested, as well as 
Phocis, in opposing the Amphictyons, 
and he obtained from that state a sum 
of money which enabled him to raise a 
powerful body of mercenaries. He made 
himself master of the city and temple : 
the Boeotians and Thessalians exclaimed 
against his impiety ; but he proclaimed 
to all that his purpose was to recover 
the rights which had been usurped from 
his countrymen, and that he was resolved 
scrupulously to respect the sacred trea- 
sury. The Athenians, Lacedaemonians, 
iand some other states, declared them- 
tselves in favour of the Phocians: the 
Locrians were the first to act against 
them, and they were supported by the 
Boeotians and Thessalians. Philonielus 
maintained the war with great ability,- 
and most commonly with success, till 
he fell in a partial defeat of his army, in 
the second year of the contest. 

Philomelus was succeeded by his 
brother Onomarchus, a man not his 
inferior in talent or energy, but appa- 
rently of a more violent and unscru- 
pulous character. His adihinistration 
began witii the execution of many poli- 
tical adversaries and the confiscation of 
their goods ; on what provocation and 
-with what degree of justice does not ap- 
pear. The native strength of Phocis 
>was very inadequate to its defence 
against the Thebans ; a mercenary force 
-was necessary, but money was want- 
ing to support it ; the scanty resources 
of Phocis were nearly exhausted, and 
the Delphian treasury was at hand. 
Onomarchus yielded to the tempta- 
lion, and trespassed largely on the 
sacred treasiny for the pay of his mer- 
xsenaries ; and the governments both of 
Athens and Lacedaemon are accused 
of having shared in the robbery. He 
•soon carried his arms successfrQly into 
Boeotia, and won there the town of 
Drchomenus, which had been restored 
since its destruction by the Thebans. 

Meanwhile the power of Philip had 
t>een increasing. The Thracian, Pseoni- 
an, and lUyrian princes had combined 
to attack mm ; but Philip, anticipating 
their purpose, had fallen on them un- 
prepared, and reduced them to submis- 
sion. An Athenian armament, how- 
ever, being sent to the Hellespont, 
TCersobleptes, the Thracian king, a^ain 
'revolted. He was, probably, httle 
friendly either to Aliens or Macedonia, 
T)ut ready, in the weak and divided state 
of his kingdom, to take part with which^ 



ever seemed at the moment most able 
to protect or to annoy. He now ceded 
to Athens all the towns of the Thracian 
Chersonese except Cardia; and to secure 
their acquisition, and at ^e same time 
to provide for a number of citizens, the 
Athenians sent colonists to each. 

Methone was the only Macedonian 
port which now acknowle(%ed the au- 
thority of Athens. It was therefore 
the general refuge for the Athenian 
party expelled from Pydna, Potidsea, 
and the other towns recently united to 
Macedonia and Olynthus; it was also! 
the only town on a wide extent of coasts 
whose commerce was protected by the 
Athenian navy from pirates, or even 
safe from the depredations often com- 
mitted by the Athenian commanders 
themselves ; and with these advantages it 
had grown populous, rich, and strong. 
Relying on its strength, it ventured to 
provoke the king of Macedonia by re- 
ceiving and abetting his enemies. Philip 
besieged the town : the resistance was 
vie^orous, but in the end the place capir 
tulated, and Philip granted a safe con- 
duct for the people to depart, carrying 
each only the clothes he wore. He 
then demolished the town, and portioned 
out the territory to Macedonians. In 
the course of the siege Philip lost an 
eye by an arrow shot. 

He next proceeded to the assistance 
of his Thessalian friends against Lyco* 
phron, the tyrant of Pherse. The party 
which Philip supported was that con- 
nected with Thebes, and Lycophron, 
therefore, naturally looked for aid to the 
rising power of Phocis. Phayllus, the 
brother of Onomarchus, being sent to 
his assistance, wa^ defeated by me Thes- 
salians, under Philip ; but Onomarchus 
himself, being assisted by Athens, en- 
tered Thessaly with a force, which, when 
joined by the adherents of Lycophron, 
was far superior to that opposed to him. 
Philip was twice defeated, and reduced 
to such difficulty that it was only by the 
greatest exertions of military talent that 
he could effect his retreat into Macedo- 
nia. Onomarchus next invaded B oeotia^ 
where he won a battle, and took the city 
of Coroneia. Soon after, Philip again 
entered Thessaly to assist his friends, 
and Onomarchus to aid Lycophron; 
and a great battle was fought, in which 
the Phocians were completely defeated 
and their general slain. Three thou- 
sand were m9de prisoners, all of whom 
'Were executed as temple robbers, and 
the dead body of Onomarchus^ was 
K 
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knoniiniously suspended on a cross. 
fir. Mitford has diseredited these cniel^ 
ties, merely on the ground that they are 
not mentioned by any of the contempo- 
rary orators hostile to Philip. This, 
bcyweva*, only prores that the Phodan 
cause was now unpc^ular, and t^ the 
most bloody vengeance on the profane 
and sacrfl^^oas was rather considered 
a merit than a reproach. Phil^ was not 
cruel d!&er by <»iBracter or by habitual 
policy ; but ms humanity could sooae' 
times give way to his convenience, and 
in the presoit case the motives are ob- 
Yious. The execution of the prisoners 
would be loudly called for l^ the Thes« 
salians of his army, who hated the Pho- 
cians as ancient enemies, as supporters 
of their tyrants, and as pei][^trators 
of sacrilege ; and, while it gratified his 
warmest adherents, it woi3d give to 
the Greeks in general a testimony of 
his zeal for religion, and incline them 
to ascribe to pietjr rather than ambi- 
tion his further interlorence in the 
affairs of Phods. Lycophron surren- 
dered PhereB ; the influence of Philip 
prevailed through all Thessaly; his 
lame and popularity as the avenger of 
the gods became general in Greece ; 
and to both these results there is reason 
to fear that the massacre of the Phocian 
prisoners much contributed, (b. c. 352.) 
Phayllus succeeded his brother Ono- 
marchus ; and dying of disease within 
a year, was followed in his office by 
PhalsBCUs, the son of Onomarchus : but 
^oth parties were much exhausted, and 
the war went on languidly and iiuleci-> 
aively. A divenuon was occasioned 
for a while by a contest in Peloponne- 
sus. Megalopolis, originally foumled by 
a party hostile to Lacedaemon, with the 
view of uniting all Arcadia against her, 
had ever since continued her «nemy, and 
had been fitted by situation for a curb 
on her exertions, and a rampart of pro- 
tection to Messenia. The internal poutics 
of this commonwealth may be illustrated 
by referring to some transactions already 
irelated of Maatineia(p. 98 and 107). The 
€i(y had been formed by collecting tiie in- 
habitants from many scattered villages* 
and uniting^ them in a democratical ^;o-* 
Temment; a measure highly gratifying 
to the multitude Init displeasing to the 
landholders, who had been aocustoooed 
to hold dominioii , over them, when 
scattered. The landbokkrs looked Iq 
LaeedsmoQ loar ^restocatiop' to thdr 
country-houses and tb«iirram»ent asoen* 
daacy: the Many were devoted to 



Thebes, inveterately jealous of Laceda?^ 
men, and peculiarly bound by common 
interests and dangers to tli^ir neighs 
hours of Messenia. The dispersion of 
the Megal(^litans was a necessary step 
to the reduction of Messenia, and tho 
Lacedaemonians were the more encou- 
raged to the attempt by the knowledge 
that they had a party among the Mega- 
lopolitans. To procure the support of 
Athens to their design, they proposed 
to combine with it some other measures 
for the humiliation of Thebes, mostly 
just and beneficial Such were the re- 
storation of Thespiae and Plataea, and 
the restitution ox Oropus to Atiiena^ 
The Athenians, allied with Lacedaemoa 
and at war with Thebes, made no active 
opposition to the attempt; but th^ 
neither assisted it nor wisned it success* 
The Lacedaemonians were aided by the 
Phocians, the Megalopolitans by the 
Thebans, Argians, and Messenians, and 
an active campaign ensued, but witii no 
decisive result. 

New troubles had arisen in Euboea^ 
and a Macedonian party was gaining 
, ascendancy in the island. An Atiieniaa 
force was sent thither under Phocion, a 
man remarkable in a corrupt age for 
sin^ar integrity. He had risen to 
enunence as an officer under Chabrias^ 
who, on one occasion, commissioned 
him to collect the tribute from the al- 
lies, and placed twenty triremes under 
his orders for that purpose. Phocion 
objected : '* To meet enemies,'* he 
said, *' the force was insufficient; to 
visit friends, it was needlessly greats* 
Chabrias allowed him to go with a sin- 
gle trireme. Such visits were dreaded 
bj^ the subject states ; for, besides the 
tnbute, the Athenian commanders com- 
monly exacted large presents both for 
themselves and their crews, who, if not 
gratified with a share in the spoU^ 
would, on returning home, be formi- 
dable to their commanders as wit- 
nesses against them, and very possibly 
as judgSs. Phocion^ probably, took 
little or nothing for himselL Assured 
of his own innocence^ he had the less 
need to indulge the rapad^ of his men ^ 
and, even if gratified to the frdl, the ap- 
petite of a single crew was more easujr 
glutted than tiiat of twenty. Altoge- 
ther, he made his mission unusuuly 
acceptable, and numerons vessels of tn& 
allies voluntarily attended him hom^ 
bearing the full amount of tribute. He 
had since come forward as a speaker in 
the assembly J though not eloquent, h^ 
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iras asii^uilflrlyready'and acute debater, 
and his qpinkm carried w^ght from the 
known soundness of his judgment and 
tbe exoeQenoe of his character. On the 
wesent occa£HiOn, the favour of Hie 
Bigher classes towards Phocion wajs 
proved by their willingness to {nromote 
the success of his esqiedition, as well by 
money as by p^'9(mal service. Many 
freely engaged themselves as soldiers 
lUMier him, both in the cavalry, whidi 
was th«ir own peculiar province, and 
also in the heavy-armed foot; and now, 
for th^ first time within memory, Ibe 
expense of equipping slu|>s 6f war was 
Tolontarily undertaken by individuals. 
A battle was won, and Euboea waeu 
lor the present time, secured to Athens. 

Since his successes in Thessaly, 
Philip had been employed, partly in 
jiepressing the turbulence of the sur- 
rounding barbarians, and bringing them 
completely under his dominion, partly 
in raising a naval force. In the Is^ter 
effort ,1^ had succeeded so £Eur, that 
he plundered the islands Imbros and 
Lemnos, the constant possessions of 
Athens, carried off a rich fleet of naac- 
chant vessels from Gersestus in Euboea^ 
and even insulted, the coast of Attica 
itself. The Olynthians, now beicoming 
jealous of Philip'3 growing greatness, 
xnade a separate peace with Athens, in 
violation of th^ alliance with Maoer 
donia. Philip made war on Oiem, and 
they naturally sought the alliance of 
Athens. 

In ancient times, the firat minister of 
Athens had commonly been the chief 
commander of h«: armies. Such were 
Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, Niciaa, 
Alcibiades, Thrasybulus. But now, 
though war continued to be almost as 
constant as before, it was not so univer- 
«al an occupation. Besides, in the 
course of the changes which we have been 
contemplating, the influence of personal 
consideration was much lessened, and 
that of oratoiy increased ; and benoe a 
class of men arose who devoted aM 
their attention to the cultivation of elo- 
quence and the art of managing the 
people, and who, beipg constantly jire- 
sent, could improve every opportuntty, 
wheii the generals were on U)reign ser- 
vice. The first specimen which we have 
seen of this class was. Oleon^ and in his 
time the systiem was so imperfectly 
establifihed^that he thought his eminence 
incomplete till he had attained to vuUr 
taiy comimand, for whioh he was notor 
nously anfit. But. ia after times^ the 



Bsme line was taken by men of high 
abiMty and character, such as Callisti^ 
tus, whom Iphiorates requested to have 
for his colleague in command, that he 
mi^ be assisted and supported by his 
dk^uence and political capacity. Hence 
the c<»mection desoibed by Demo- 
stheBes, whai Hb&re was " an orator 
comfflander-in-ehief,aad a general under 
himr that is, an. orator as political 
leader, directing the enterprise to be 
undMaken and the officer to be eot- 
ployed, defending the condud: of his 
mihtAiy friends, and providing suqiplies 
for &e armament; while \he general 
executed whatevar 'project the assembly 
was persuaded to command. Ana 
hence it wa^ necessary that every party 
should include both orators and military 
jnen ; for even when a commander waj, 
like Phocion, an able speaker, he stifl 
wanted friexids to support him in his 
absoice. 

Demosthenes, who has been almost 
universally allowed to be the greatest 
master of eloquence in ancient or mo^ 
dem times, was now a young man rising 
to eminence as a prpfessionid orator. In 
early youth he had inherited from liis fa- 
ther a considerable fortune, but tliis he 
rapidly dissipated, and then, at the age of 
twenty-five, betook himself to a profession 
by whidi many had risea to wealth and 
imp<»rtanoe in Athens, that of writing 
speeches for suitors in the courts of 
judicature. At the time now in que8«- 
tion, he had become a leading speaker im 
ibe assembly, and had embarked himself 
in the party most hostile to Philip ; and» 
in spke of a disadvantageous voice and 
person, and an unamiable temper, he 
became* by the force of industry and 
ability, the first man of Athens, her 
most consummate orator, and most prey 
vailing political leader. When th^ 
Olyntnian ambassadors came, he waft 
foremost in urging the people to ac<- 
cept their . alliance, and to assist them 
wdth promptitude and vigour. Laiqge 
succours were voted, and embassi^ 
wens sent to the different states of 
PelqM&nesus to excite their fears of 
Philip's ambition, and to rouae them to 
xesistanoe; Tbe«e emb^sies were geni^ 
rally unpucoes^fid ; mnd, though some 
troo|)8 were.s^it from Athens to Olya- 
thusi, it was long .before the body of the 
succours voted arrived there. Meanr 
tiioe, Philip had .taken by force some 
,towns.of the Oljmthian confederal^ 
received Ihe submission of others, and 
laid ai^ to Olynthus itself. The Olyn^ 
K3 
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fhians now expressed a wish to treat ; 
but Philip declared that either they 
must quit Olynthus or he Macedonia. 
If the Olynthians had been united, their 
•force^was amply sufficient for defence ; 
but there was in the town a strong 
-Macedonian party, as was evidenced 
by five hundred horse, more than half 
the efFeotive cavalry of the state, de- 
serting in a body. After some uh- 
successful assaults, Philip was ad- 
mitted into the town by Euthycrates 
and Lasthenes, the leading men of the 
•Macedonian party. Demosthenes im- 
putes their conduct to bribery ; but an 
opposition more friendly to a foreign 
enemy than to their ruling fellow-citizens 
"was no new thing in Grecian history ; and 
as there is much appearance that such 
a faction existed in Olynthus, it is pro- 
bably to party enmity that the conduct 
of Euthycrates and Lasthenes is to be 
ascribed ; though, perhaps, as known 
friends of Philip, they may have pre- 
viously received from him favours which 
might give a pretext for the accusation 
:of Demosthenes. Philip destroyed the 
town, and sold the greater part of the 
•people into slavery. 

The annihilation of a state command- 
ing the greater part of the Macedonian 
coast, and the acquisition of its rich pe- 
ninstdas and commercial towns, formed 
a great addition to the wealth, strength, 
and security of the conqueror. He 
was now at liberty to proceed either 
against the Athenian dependencies in 
Trirace, or against Euboea, where 
fresh doubles had broken out. Alarm 
was great in Athens. But Philip* with 
all his ambition, had much of pru- 
dence in his character, and something 
even of moderation. He had already 
extended his dominion far beyond its 
ancient limits ; and he was at present 
less anxious to push it further than to 
consolidate it, so that it should, not fall 
to pieces on his death, or on any acci- 
dental reverse. He wished to civilize 
his old subjects, to accustom his new to 
obedience and attachn^ent ; and to these 
objects peace would be highly conducive. 
There was a decree of the Athenians 
forbidding the reception of any herald 
-or ambassador from Philip; but he 
-nevertheless found means to intimate 
that he was willing to make peace, and 
the offensive decree was reversed. It 
'Should seem that this took place rather 
before the fall of Olynthus, but' Philip's 
conduct was not altered by that event. 
The conclusion of peace was, however^ 



delayed by new hopes arising to the 
Athenian war party from affairs in 
Phocis. 

By the long maintenance of an over- 
whelming force of mercenaries, which 
was entirely at their command, the Pho- 
cian generals {had attained a power al- 
most unlimited, insomuch that the* con- 
temporary orators frequently style them 
tyrants. But the sacred treasury was 
now beginning to fail, and Phalaecus 
being unable to keep up to their forrteir 
standard the zeal and number of his 
soldiers, an opposing party reared its 
head. Phalaecus was displaced and pro- 
secuted for sacrilege. The new admi- 
nistration sent ministers to Athens, and 
as an inducement to support them, they 
offered the possession of three small 
Phocian towns, ' valuable, not from 
their revenues but fix)m their situation, 
which commanded the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, ttie readiest entrance for PhDip 
into Southern Greece. The Athenian 
government had been allied vnth the 
Phocian under Phalaecus ; but Phalae- 
cus had been 'also Connected with La- 
cedspmon, while the new rulers, if they 
stood, would be solely dependent on 
Athens. Besides, if Athens took the 
part of Phalaecus, the administration 
might throw itself on the mercy of 
Philip or Thebes: whereas, if the offers 
made were accepted, the resomrces of 
Phocis would be at the disposal of 
Athens, and Thermopylae commanded 
by its troops. A force was sent to oc- 
cupy the towns ; but in the mean time 
PhaJaecus recovered the ascendancy. 
Not unreasonably offended at the de- 
fection of his ally, he refused to give up 
the towns, and declared war against 
Alliens. This news ended the hopes of 
the war party in Athens, and all con- 
curred in voting an embassy to treat of 
peace with Philip. 

The embassy was sent, consisting of 
ten persons, all distinguished either by- 
rank or talent, one of whom was De- 
mosthenes. It brought back a very- 
favourable report of Philip's disposi- 
tion towards peace. A negotiation 
would naturally tend to throw the ad- 
ministration into the hands of those 
who had originally been adverse to the 
war: but these were chiefly led by men 
of moderate character ; while Phocion, 
the most eminent of them all, was as 
rigid and unbending, as Demosthenes 
^as pliant and unscrupulous ; an - 
hereon Demosthenes founded his plad 
for taking the business out of thehan n 
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of his opponents, and making his ownr 
party the peace-makers'. Accordingly 
ne now urged on the pacification with Sie 
greatest eagerness ; and magnifying to 
uie utmost the danger of the state, he 
hastened the negotiation in a manner 
on which the timid among his ad- 
versaries would not venture, and to 
which the rigid would not stoop. Am- 
bassadors had previously been sent to 
the allies of Athens, to invite a congress 
to deliberate on the conduct of war or 
n^otiation with Philip; and, before 
the return of the ambassadors, or the 
arrival of the deputies from the allies, 
Demosthenes obtained a vote, appoint-* 
ing a day when the Athenian people 
were separately to debate on the terms 
of peace. The Synedri, or resident de- 
puties of the subject allies, met to con- 
sider the matter : they voted a resolu- 
tion to be offered to the Athenian as- 
sembly, which strongly marks the sub- 
mission to which they were reduced, 
and, in the present case, the sense of in- 
jury which they dared not more plainly 
express. " Since," it said, ** the Athe- 
nian people are deliberating on a peace 
with Philip, but the ambassadors are 
not retiumed whom they sent through 
Greece to exhort the cities concerning 
the freedom of the Greeks, — ^it is re- 
solved by the allies, that, when the am- 
bassadors shall be returned, and shall 
have made their report to the Athe- 
nians and their allies, and two assem- 
blies shall have been held according to 
the laws, in which the Athenians may 
deliberate about the peace,— whatever 
the Athenian people may decree shall 
be as the common decree of the allies.*' 
The Macedonian ambassadors, how- 
ever, arrived, and without waiting for 
the return of the ministers from the 
cities, peace was made with Philip, and 
not only peace, but alliance. The allies 
of both parties were included in the 
treaty, each by name : but neither Pho- 
cis nor Lacedsemon were mentioq^d, 
nor Kersobleptes, the king of Thrace, 
who had been led, or forced, into war 
with Philip entirely by Athens. The 
last omission the Athenians afterwards 
ivished, as well they might, to remedy ; 
but the treaty was already concluded, 
and Philip had immediately overrun tiie 
jkingdom of Kersobleptes, and reduced 
that prince to entire submission. 

An Athenian embassy was sent to 
take Philip's oath to the treaty which 
had been concluded. Its return was 
followed by a letter from Philip, invit- 



ing the Athenian people as Amphic<>i 
tyons, and as his allies, to join with his< 
other allies, and the whole Amphic- 
tyonic league, in putting an end to the 
Phocian war, and restoring the tenaple 
at Delphi to the Amphictyons. The 
Athenians did not comply, and Philip, 
advancing through the pass of Thermo- 
pylae with a powerful army of Macedo- 
nians and Thessalians, and being joined 
by the Theban forces, prepared to act 
against the Phocians. They submitted 
without resistance ; the principal fami- 
lies stipulating for leave to emigrate 
with their effects. The like permission 
seems to have been obtained for the en- 
tire people of the Boeotian towns, which 
had taken part with the Phocians. The 
middle and lower classes of the Pho- 
cians surrendered their towns to Philip, 
trusting that he would save them from 
the vengeance of the Thebans and Thes- 
salians. To determine their fate, Philip 
summoned the Amphictyons at Ther- 
mopylae, inviting the attendance of mi- 
nisters from every state of Greece. The 
congress met : the Thebans and Thes- 
salians were urgent for severity; 'but 
even their animosity was surpassed by 
the savage mountaineers of (Eta, who 
insisted that the full punishment allotted 
to sacrilege by the Amphictyonic law 
should be inflicted, and that the whole 
Phocian people should be precipitated 
from the cliffs of the sacrea mountain. 
A more moderate sentence was ap- 
proved by the majority. All the Am- 
phictyonic rights of the Phocians were 
declared to t^ forfeited : it was directed 
that the three principal cities of Phocis 
should be dismantled, and the other 
towns destroyed; that the people should 
hve in villages, not less than a furlong 
one from another, and none containing 
more than fifty houses ; that they should 
surrender all heavy armour and horses, 
and possess none till the debt to the ^od 
were paid ; for the liquidation of wffich 
a yearly rent of sixty talents, about 
12,000^., was assessed on the Phocian 
lands. Thus ended, in its tenth year, 
what was called the Sacred War against 
the Phocians. The right of suffrage in 
the Council of Amphictyons, which the 
Phocians had possessed, was given to 
Macedonia, (b . c. 34 6 . ) 

Sect. III.— The result of the Sacred 
War was generally displeasing to the 
Athenians, and each party made it a 
matter of heavy charge against its oppo* 
nents. The most eloquent speaker of the 
part^ adverse to Demosthenes, was JE^ 
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chines^ who had gone, as w^ as Demo- 
sttienes himself, on both the embasnesr 
to Macedonia. Demosthenes declared 
that JEschines had sold himself to Phi- 
lip, and had persuaded the Athenians 
thai Philip would settle the affairs of 
Phocis to their wish, and not to that of 
the Thebans; whereby ihe Athenians 
had been prevented from interfering to 
iave the Phocians. ^schines, in his 
turn, declared that Demosthenes had 
been corrupted by the Thebans, and that 
he, not iEschines, had caused the ruin 
of the Phocians; that Philip had wished 
to grant to the Phocians more favouTT 
abk terms, and b order that he mieht 
be able to do so, had invited the Athe- 
nians to join the Amphictyonic armv ; 
that Demosthenes had prevented the 
Athenians frt)m complying, and that 
the Boeotians and Tbessalians in Phi- 
lip's army far outnumbering the Ma* 
cedonians, and the Athenians not 
being there to balance them, Philip was 
obliged to comply much forther than ht 
wished with the Thebans and Tbessa- 
lians. The merits of the dispute seem 
very doubtful : the accusations of cor- 
ruption, on both sides, are probably 
fslse, for such charges were among 
the connnonest weapons of party war- 
fure in Athens ; and, i^ameful as must 
have been the state of political morality, 
srhen corrupt subserviency to a foreign 
power was so ordinarjr an miputation, it 
IS not to be fixed on an individual without 
better warrant than an adversary's word. 
On the other points, the balance of pro- 
bability may seem to be rather in favour 
of iEschines : for, by acting as the allies 
of Philip, the Athenians maght, per- 
haps, have moderated the proceedmgs 
of the confederacy, while, by opposition 
in aim^, they would have forfeited a 
peace which they had sacrificed much 
to obtain, and that with little hope oi 
auccess, since the then ruhne Phocians 
were more inclined to trust rhiUp tb»n 
Uienu 

By Philip's success in thePhocian war, 
%nd by the reputed holiness of the cause 
wherein he had been engaged, his £une 
and popukiily spiead wide in Greece. 
The Thebans especially were kmd in hiis 
yvaise, and so were their constant alhes, 
the democratical commonwealths of 
Pek^nnesus. These cities, espedally 
Argos, Megalopolis, and Messene, ever 
needed protection againsttheir dangeiwts 
neighbour Lacedaemon: they had pre- 
fered the alliance of Thebes to that of 
Athens; and now, wiien ThdMB energy 



was fsimg, ttwre* aorose in friendsh^ 
with Thebes a protector more efPectvai 
by his power and activity, and lesa 
dangerous, as was thoo^it, to their in- 
dependence, both on account of bis 
liberality, and the remoteness of his 
sntuation. The Theban everywhere 
became the Macedonian party; and 
Macedonia, already recognised as s 
member of the Grecian natitm by its 
admission among the Amphictyons, 
seemed likely to attain a amilaF sa? 
premsicy to that which had at difllerent 
times been exercised by Laeedaemon^ 
Athens, and Thebes. 

It would appear that, since the ooBdur 
sion of peace, the party of Demosthenes 
had engaged in intrigues, for which they 
ai^rehended Philip*s vengeance on Hiev 
country. If this impression was weli 
foundi^l, prompt precaxitions would be.. 
necessary, for uie Thebans and Thesaa^ 
lians were sure to second him : if nc^ 
at least tiie power of the war poty would, 
be promoted by exciting jealousy of 
Phil^. Immediately on heanngthat tfao 
Phocian towns had surrendered to Phi* 
hp, a vote of the people was obtained^ 
commanding all Athenians in the coozbp 
try to withfkaw their families into tibae 
fortified towns. No hostile act was 
done by Philip, probably none bad been 
meditated; but there may, pochaps^ 
have been grounds for apprehension, and. 
at any rate the partv purpose of tha 
movers was answered in the alarm esr. 
cited. Soon afterwards mimsters oamo 
to Athens from Philip, to announce hs 
admission as an Amphictyon, and to 
request his acknowledgment as such by 
the Athenians. Demosthenes, professing 
the greatest aumty to Philip, and de- 
claring that he disapproved the peace 
which had been concluded,, still dis^ 
si^tded the renouncing it on the preseni 
question* The more vkteit orators 
prevailed, and it was voted that tho 
Athenian people did not acknowledge 
Philip asan Ajx^hictyoD. Ne^aertheless* 
peace lasted for a consideEabke perixid* 
durii^ which intrigue wasbusy Itvou^^ 
out Gieece between the Maoedomaa 
party and the Athenian. TbeAthpiiiHns 
sent ambassadors into Pelopoonesas, to 
rouse into jealousy of Phihp the states 
indined to his alUimce; and Pfailq^ 
intriguing more successfi^y in EtdKsa. 
drew mo«t of the idand from the Athfrr 
sian interest to his own ; yet, before war 
lm)ke out, the ascendancv of Athens was 
again established, and the Macedoniaii. 
party suppressed. On either side, it i 
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tfot friendship, but suspNended hostilihr ; 
«iid if Athens first decidedly btoke tiie 
treaty, it must be remember^ that in 
the secrecjr of Philip's negotiations, and 
the publicity of aU important transact 
tions among the Athenians, it was easy 
£sr him, and very difficolt for them, to 
inolate the substance of the covenant, 
without expressly contravening its terms. 
Philip's conduct was regular in form, 
tnd that of Athens most blameaUy ir- 
r^lar ; their comparative merits, in 
spirit and principle, it is more difficult 
to estimate. One point is very remark- 
able in the conduct of the Athenians ; — 
the extravagant notion which they en- 
tertained, mat they were at liberty to 
xecal any concession which they deemed 
unadvised, and that the kin^ of Mace-' 
donia was bound to consent, if he called 
tdmself their friend. 

Above three years after the conclusion 
of peace, when Philip had been ten 
months wairing in the northern wilds of 
Hirace^ and on the borders of Scythia, 
those events took place which led to 
renewed hostiHtv with Athens. Byzan^i^ 
tium, which had been included in the 
treaty as an atty of Philip, we now find 
at war with him, and supported by 
Athens. Perinthus and Selymbria, 
towns closely connected with Byzantium, 
were in the same situation. We have 
little means of judging who was chiefly 
to blame, but ill faith was imputed by 
lioth parties : by the Athenians to Philip 
«8 attacking their allies ; bv IMip to 
file Athenians as supporting his enemies. 
Here the blame is doubtful ; in the next 
instance it belongs decidedly to Athens. 
An Athenian colony was sent into the 
Chersonese under Diopeithes, a zealot 
in the war parfy, and to him was given 
the Thracian command by land and sea. 
A fleet was readily voted to accompany 
liim, but for the land force the people 
would neither serve nor pay. Diopeithes 
offered to raise and paj a sufficient body 
<ff mercenaries J his offer was accepted ; 
Jbe employed his troops against some 
townft belonging to Phihp, and supported 
tbem by piracy, and by levying contribu- 
tions from the allies, both of Macedonia 
and of Athens. Complaints poured in, 
Init Demosthenes defended mm. The 
iiyuries done to Macedonia, the orator 
justified on the ground that Philip, hav«- 
ang previously committed aggressions, 
was to be treated as an enemy ; a false 
and pernicious principle, since breaches 
0i treaty, even if undisputed, are to be 
punished by declared hostility and by 



pubfic expoMsure, not by bfliffl' acts of 
ill faith, which, however excused under 
pretence of retaliation, are really nothing; 
better than fresh offences of a similar 
kind. The wrongs of the allies he ex* 
eused by the plea of necessity. ** I must 
sneak out,** he then proceeded, ** and I 
pledge myself that every commander 
who sails tcom veur harbours take< 
money from the Chians, the Eiythradanj^ 
and from whomsoever he can, of those* 
I mean, who inhabit Asia. And this i« 
not given fbr nothing, but that their 
merchant vessels mav be protected 
and not plundered. Tnev call it, how- 
ever, a gift of friendship.*" Demo^ 
sthenes prevailed : Diopeithes was con« 
tinued in command, and CalMas, th^ 
commander on the Thessalian coast, wai 
encouraged to conduct yet more violent. 
He attacked and took the cities on the 
Pagassean ba;^, allies of Philip, and 
named as such in the treaty : he stopped 
all vessels bound for Macedonia, and 
condemning the crews as enemies to 
Athens, soM them for slaves. Induced 
by these and other provocations, Philip^ 
in a letter to the Atnenians, set forth his 
complaints, and declared that he would 
redress them by arms. The style of 
this document is temperate and manly, 
and its statements are conffarmed by the 
fact that Demosthenes declined to answer 
them. It proves that the treaty had 
been rspeatedlv and grossly violated byr 
Athens, and that whatever grounds of 
jealousy may have arisen from other 
parts of Plulip*s conduct, his beha^ 
viour in his direct intercourse with 
Athens had been moderate and con^ 
cihatory; that he had offered to refer 
all disputed points to arbitration, and 
had yielded some things which could noit 
in strictness have been required. Nevei<^ 
thelessthe adverse orators persu^ed the 
people not only that Philip was their do- 
termined enemy, but that he had l)roken 
the treaty so for as to Justify them in 
totally disregarding it The war began, 
and Demosmenes became the effective 
chief minister of Athens; apparently thl& 
first who ever held that eminence entirely 
without military command. 

The confederacy against Philip was a 
powerful one. The Chians, Rhodians, 
and Coans were strong at sea, and closely 
connected with Byzantium : the powor 
of Athens was singly most formidable'; 
and supplies abounded, for the Athenians 
had secured the alliance of Persia. Thefr 
armament in the Hellespont was at 
^st commanded by Chares, and under 
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iiim it su^ined a defeat; but Pho-' 
cidn superseding him, restored the face 
of affairs b^ his ability against the 
enemy, and his justice ana liberality to- 
wards the allies. The system of opera- 
tions, ably projected by Demosthenes, 
was as ably carried into effect by Pho« 
cion, and the success of his measures 
was materially facilitated by the weight 
of his character: Philip, abandonmg 
the hope of reducing the adverse towns 
of the Thracian shore, came to a compo- 
sition with his enemies, and another in- 
terval of peace ensued. 

CaUias and Taurosthenes of Ohalcis 
were brothers, and the leaders of a party 
which desired to unite the cities of Eu- 
boea under a general government. In 
the former troubles of the island, they 
had rested on the support of Thebes or 
Hacedonia; but, during the last, they 
had quarrelled with PhHip, and it' was 
therefore necessary to resort to Athens. 
Their proposals were made through De- 
mosthenes, with whom Callias had be- 
fore been connected ; and so important 
did the willing alliance of Eubcea seem 
to him, that he obtained the consent of 
the people to a decree resigning all claims 
of dominion and tribute from the island. 
A body of Athenians, imder Phocion, 
crossing the strait, expelled all Theban 
-«nd Macedonian troops, and gave ascen- 
.dancy to the Mends of Callias ; and this 
•revolution restoring the influence of 
Athens in Euboea took place shortly foe- 
fore the breaking out of war between 
Philip and Byzantium. When the Hel- 
iespontine war was over, Callias was 
43tiU in power, and Demosttienes trusted 
much to him in the attempt which he 
now made to form a new league against 
JPhilip. The Byzantines and Perin3iians 
•testified to Athens the wannest gratitude 
for its late assistance; Acamania was 
•friendly ; and Demosthenes himstif be- 
came ambassador to confirm the Athe- 
nian interest there, and to establish it in 
.Peloponnesus. Returning before the 
•business was completed, he left its fur- 
ther prosecution to Callias, who came 
to Athens, and was introduced by 
Demosthenes to the people, to report his 
.liuocess. He. had enected, he said, the 
.desired alliance: apowerfiil armament 
would be raised from Eubcea, Acamania, 
•and Peloponnesus; the chief command 
:WOuld be yielded to the Athenians ; and a 
congress of deputies would meet at A- 
thens. These promises, however, failed, 
from what cause is uncertain : no war 
• ensued, and the year passed quietly away. 



Amphissa, thechief towliof thi^ Otoliaib 
Locrians, overlooked the Cirrhspan plain, 
and their territory bordered on the " ac- 
cursed land," for using Which the Pho-^ 
cians had so been punished. In the 
Phocian war, the Ozolian Locrians, atf 
being the most zealous allies of Thebes^ 
had been the greatest sufferers ; and 
trusting to the influence of Thebe» 
among the Amphictyons, they hoped for 
the allowance of that body, while they 
remunerated themselves by silently occu- 
pying the accursed . land. No notice 
was taken, till, emboldened by conni- 
vance, they even fortified the devoted 
Cirrhaean port, and exacted duties from 
all passen^rs to Delphi. It happened 
that iEschmes, being chosen as an Am- 
phictyonic representative of Athens, was 
provoked by some proceedings of the 
Amphissian deputies against his country : 
he called on the council to judge and 
punish the profanation of the Amphis^ 
sians ; and a decree was passed requiring 
that all grown up Delphians, free or 
daves, should meet on the morrow at 
dayln'eak, with spades and mattocks; 
that all members of the council should 
attend, or,lf any failed, their state should 
• be excluded from the temple. The decree 
Was obeyed. The multitude assembled, 
and descending into the plain, under the 
command of the Amphictyons, destroyed 
the port, burnt the houses, and returned: 
The Amphissians met in arms, too late for 
prevention, but not too late for revenger 
Hie unarmed Delphians fled, but many 
were wounded, and some members of the 
council were seized and stripped. Next 
day the Amphictyons met, andresolved oQ 
those regular measures which ou^ht to 
have preceded their late hasty and violent 
act it was decreed that before their next 
regular sitting, an extraordinary meeting 
shguld be hdd, when a decree should 
be proposed for punishing the offences 
of the Amphissians against the god and 
tiie council. > 

Demosthenes had already formed con^^ 
nexion with a parhr in Thebes, who de-i 
sired to withdraw their country from its 
-alliance with Philip ; and there is reason 
to think that the Amphissians had been 
encouraged to resistance by hopes of 
support not only from Thebes, but from 
the party of Demosthenes in Athens. 
'Accordingly, he prevailed on the Athe- 
nians to aecline all part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Amphictyons, and 
neither Athenian nor Theban deputies 
attended the meeting. War was declared^ 
and an army collected, by the Amphie- 
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1fyon»; 1he Amphissians Wtte brought 
to submission ; a fine was imposed on 
the state, some kading men were ba- 
nished, and some exiles restored. But 
as soon as the army was withdrawn, the 
Amphissians refused to pay the fine, 
reiballed those whom the Amphictyons 
had banished, and banished those whom 
ihey had recalled. War was again de- 
creed against them, but troops were not 
duly furnished bythe states, and nothing 
was( effected. The Amphissians were 
weak, but it was known that they would 
not be unsupported; and at the next 
Amphictyonic meeting it was resolved 
to give vigour and union to the league, 
by inviting Philip to become its general 
This measure sanctioning a fresh in- 
terference of Philip in Greece, and en^ 
■suring him the support of powerful 
allies, made greater activity necessary 
to lus opposers ; and Demosthenes 
made use of every en^ne' for stimu* 
lating the people and mtimidating his 
adversaries. One part of his conduct 
-strikingly shows the oppression which 
'sometimes may be exercised among a 
people, however generally zealous for 
Mberty, who do not duly, feel the para- 
mount importance of regular proceeding 
and the sacredness of law. Antiphon, 
an Athenian exile, had returned illegally, 
•and was living secretly in Peirseeus ; and 
Demosthenes, unable to procure such 
precise information of his residence as 
might enable the officers of justice to ap- 
prehend him, assumed authority to search 
private houses, discovered the delinquent, 
and carried him into the city. The fact 
of his illegal return made him liable to 
dead), but would not warrant the arbi- 
trary conduct of Demosthenes in arrest- 
ing him« Demosthenes accused him of 
having plotted with Philip to bum the 
arsen^ : such charges were commonly 
received far too readily in Athens, and 
if this were now beUeved, the importance 
of the arrest might be expected to ex- 
•cuse its irregularity. From the silence 
of Demosthenes as to the evidence for 
this. accusation, we may probably pre- 
sume that it w^s but weakly supported; 
and^schines inveighing bitterly against 
the. illesal conduct of his rival, de- 
:tenninea the assembly to release the 
.prisoner. But the danger of Antiphon 
was not yet over; the council, of Arei- 
opagus sometimes exercised the privi^ 
l^e of reversing the decisions of the 
people, and Uiough it is improbable that 
such a reversal could be maintained if 
the people were determiaed to support 



their act, it might 'be 'risked in the 
present instance, when the people were 
divided and the majority accustomed to 
follow the lead of Demosthenes. - His 
influence in the Areiopagus was conx- 
plete, and Antiphon, though already 
dismissed, was by order of that court; 
in flagrant violation of all law and jus- 
tice, again arrested, tortured, and exe- 
cuted. 

While Dehiosthenes was thus ov«** 
bearing all opposition at home,, he was 
negotiating abroad with great ability and 
unwearied perseverance to raise a power- 
ful league against Philip. His success 
would chiefly depend on the disposition 
of Thebes, where a strong party existed 
adverse to that which had maintained 
the state in alliance with Macedonia; 
Demosthenes went himself to Thebes, 
and negotiated with such effect that 
when Philip, as the Amphictyonic genev 
ral, sent a requisition to the Thebans to 
join his army, they refused compliance^ 
Yet shortly after uie Macedonian party 
again prevailed so far, that a body of 
Theban troops was sent to the confede- 
rate army. The Amphissians were re- 
inforced from Athens with 10,000 merr 
cenaries; but notwithstanding, they 
were^oon reduced to submission. 

The moment was critical. Plwlip was 
in the heart of Greece, in command of 
the Amphictyonic army, which if he 
wished to direct against Atheiis, the 
support given by that state to tiie 
Amphissians furnished a ground for 
requiring, it to follow him as in an 
Amphictyonic quarrel, and not a parti- 
cular one of his own. Peace yet ex*? 
isted, nominally, between Macedonia 
and Athens; but it had been ill ob- 
served, and pretexts for a rupture 
abounded: the unfriendly disposition 
was certain on the part of Athens, and 
on that of Philip highly probable. Ac(f 
cording to the result of the present crisis 
Macedonia or Athens would be mistress 
of Greece: if Thebes were warm in 
favom- of Philip, Athens probably could 
not resist him ; if Thebes took part with 
Athens, he might himself be in na 
small jeopardy. Both, therefore, ear-, 
nestly courted Thebes; and each being 
there supported by a powerful faction^ 
the contest was violent and doubtfiiL 

After much wavering, the Thebans 
solemnly renewed the alliance with 
Philip, which they had nearly broken 
off; but the Athenian party, though 
defeated, was not effectually suppressed, 
when Philip took a step which hastened 
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fhe crisas. H« forKficd the Ffiocian 
town of Elateia, comnutn^ngthe passes 
from Ddphi, where he was stationed, 
l>oih towaurds Thermop]d8e and into 
Bceotia. For this his motives might be 
various. If the Thebans tnmed against 
him, and he found himself unsafe in 
fliods, it secured his retreat intoThes- 
saly: if he wished to fkn on Attica, and 
the Thebans opposed him, it ^ve a 
ready entrance into Boeoda ; and Thebes» 
vdiile donbtfld, mi^ht perhaps be de- 
tenred from declarmg against him by 
Us commanding position. Whaterar 
were his purpose, on hearing that he 
had occupied Elateia, alarm rose as 
high in Athens as if he were in march 
against the dty. If was evening when 
the news was brought to the Piytanes : 
they immediately rose. Some went to 
the generals, and ordered the trumpets 
to sound : others hastened to clear the 
market-place, and set fire to the booths 
asthe speediest method of removal The 
whole city was in tumult and consterna- 
tion during the night. When day broke 
the councU met, but before they could 
prepare a decree, the people were as* 
sembled and clamorous for their ap- 
pearance. They came in without having 
determined on any measure to propose 
for the adoption of the assembly. The 
Prytanes made their report: the crier re- 
peatedly proclaimed that any Athenian 
might speak. Still none came forward. 
At length Demosflienes arose and pro- 
posed a decree severely arraigning Rnlip, 
and ordering that ambassadors should 
straightway oe sent to Thebes to offer 
strict .alliance and friendsliip. The de- 
cree was carried. It is a cmmmstance 
which sfarongly marks the intimacy of 
the union proposed, that intermarriage, 
rarely allowed between the citizens of 
different states, was to be permitted be- 
tween those of Thebes and Athens. 

The Athenian ambassadors, of whom 
Demosthenes was the chief, were re- 
ceived by the assemHed 'niel>an peopte, 
and, at the same time, those of Philip 
were heard in reply. Python, the leader 
of the latter embassy, was no common 
orator, but the eloquence of Demo- 
sthenes and the largeness of his offiers 
prevailed. "Die Athenians had long been 
protectors of ^e Boeotian towns claim- 
ing independence, particularly Plateea 
and Thespiffi. These were given up| 
and it was agreed that Thebes should 
have an equal vote in directing tiie 
measures of the confederacy, as well by 
iaa as by land; that Athens should 



bear the Wlkole Expense of the ileeft ftnd 
two timds of that of the army ; that a 
Thebaa general should command m 
chief; that all poMtical measures shottld 
be concerted with the Boeotarehs in tha 
Cadmeia. The ^Oquence of Demo- 
sthenes was powerfol with the multitude 
and his political ability and comrnamfiag 
influence in Athens were nec es sa ry to IJM 
leaders who had pledged themselves io 
stand or fall with tiieir new alh^. Ha 
quickfy attained great power in Thebes^ 
imd became the channd of conmrani-> 
cation between the two states axid tte 
effective dMct6r of botti. 

An Athenian army was sent into 
Boeotia, and being joined by the forces of 
'Thebes, the combined host encamped 
itself at Chseroneia, a few nnles db^ 
tant from Elateia. A fow skinmshes 
took place ; but wmter, as was usual 
in Greece, ^prevented decinve acticiiL 
Meantime Fhifip negotiated fbr peaoe^ 
both with Thebes and Athens. At Athens 
his overtures were nrincipally supported 
by Phocion ; but tney were r^ected by 
the people, fall of amoitious hopes, and 
b(da ill the knowledge that Boeotia lav 
between them and tne enemy, and that 
Thebes woiiM bear the &rst brunt of 
the attack. Thus for Demosthenes ' 
triinnphant; but his task was 
diffiotut at Tliebes, where the dk6ger 
was nearer, and the party strcA^er that 
willed f<»r peace. A decree that tiie 
proposals of Philq> should be considered 
had already passed the assembly, whsK 
Demosthenes hastened to Thebes. The 
people were summoned, and he ad» 
dressed them ; he prused to ttie utmost 
those who adhered to the resolution of 
war, and inveighed against all who spoke 
in favour of Philtp, as corrupt Mad tiral* 
tors. When he found that the passioils 
of the multitude were sufiictently cx^ 
cited, he proceeded even to tfireats, and 
exdaimea, ti&at if anyshoukt dare ta 
speak of peace with Philip, . he would 
himself seue him by tiie hair, and draa^ 
him as a traitor to prison. That sucS 
a saUy should have been ventured, and 
that it should havfe been unresented, and 
^ven successfol, strongly shows both the 
ascendan^ which Demosthenes had at^ 
tained in Thebes, and the' power of hi* 
eloc|uenee in stirring the passions of his 
audience. But his objects were n6t yet 
secured; the Boeotarehs were dhriiMd^ 
and at length they resolved again to lajr 
the proposals of Philm before the peopleu 
The assembly was called ; Demosfthensa 
addressed it, and after airaigiiing tila 
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Bttoteardis as fndtors to Greeee, he 
^oaekided wi^. declarh^ timt if the 
Thebam, deceived by their leaders, so 
shrunk from the common causes he 
^irould retim immediately to Athens, 
«iid tm&re fat sn embassy to Thebes, to 
a^ a pftSBage fooo^h Boeotia for the 
Athemsm armr, which -wovM then go 
ahone against tl^ common enemy, l^e 
Boeotarchs gave way, and war was 
JnaUy resohed cm. ISiis, the greatest 
triumph perhaps of the orator 9xSl of his 
political system, ended e^takily in the 
most signsu discomfiture oi both.. 

The Athenian and llieban am^ had 
Ibeen joined during the wiirter by troqps 
§rom ike allies <^ Athens^ Euboea, 
Megara» Corinth, Adiaia, Corcyra, 
Xeucas, and Acamania. The aggregate 
£DFce appears to have considerably ex- 
ceeded that of Philip ; but the advantage 
wus balanced by the latter being ijnited 
wider one able commander. The Athe- 
Bian generals were Chares and Lysicles; 
Ihe names of the Theban commanders 
liave not been preserved. The battle 
took place near uhseroneia * it was hard 
fought and decisive, and the victofj oi 
Philip complete, (b.c. 338.) 
• The news filled Athens with di»- 
aiay. Nothing less was now expected 
than the advance of the conqueror into 
Attica, the ravs^ of the countrv, per- 
iwps the siege of the city. Tne re* 
sources whi<Si had formerly eiabled 
Athens to disregard the devastation of 
hear territory, were lost b^ the revolt of 
«omte allies, and her own impolitic rdin- 
<faishmrat of authority over others. The 
tmie was past when every Athenian was 
a soldier; for the wars of Athens had 
hkdfy been carried on by mercenary 
troops, while the catizens had been idling 
at home, incuarrm^ the guilt of warfare, 
ffithout partieipatmg in its dangers or its 
slories, such as they are. Fnmi violent 
ibar to violent resentment was an easy 
jpassage, and the late advisers of war 
might sot unreasonably expect the se- 
verest treatment from the people, whe- 
ther in ffiager at the situation into winch 
then* counsels had tHrought the citr, or aa 
SB intended peaoe-offiaing to the laiBg of 
If aoedcmia, whom they had so vehe- 
mently opposed. Demosthenes had borne 
^nns m die battle, and for speedier flight 
had tfetiwn away his shield, — an aetKm 
deemed the most disgraceful proirf of 
cowardice. The sense of his pohtieal 
feilure, and his mihtary dishonour, 
deterred 1^ from showing himself m 
the- first burst of popular indignation. 



and he procured a mission, winch witb- 
drew him a wh ile from Athens. Nopn>. 
ceedings were immediately commenced 
against the teaders of the war party, and" 
tfiey profited by the roodera6on of their 
adversaries to divert the popular fiiry 
from themselves agamst the generals. 
Lysicles was the victim chosen, probably 
because he was not, Mke Chares, highly 
popular or powerful He was accused 
by an orator of the war party, con- 
denmed, and executed. The rage of tl^ 
multitude was satisfied, and never doubt- 
ing that their vengeance had fallen on the 
real cu^t, they again were willing to 
Uslen as before to their late advisers. 

The Athenians now sent ^schinefs 
to PhiMp, to learn his purposes, arid ta, 
soften his resentment But before hi* 
arrival, I>emades, an eminent orator, who 
was among the prisoners, had already 
been set firee, and directed to assure the 
Athenians, that the Macedonian king 
was disposed to be their friend. Soon 
after, aH the Athenian prisoners were 
released, and a su^^ly of clothing given 
to such as were in want of it His con- 
duct had been similar in every victory, 
which had given a body of Athenian 
citizens into his hands ; and it is worth 
considering what could have been the 
motive to such sustained generoisity to»- 
wards his most inveterate enemies, in c 
man, who, though not sanguinary by 
nature, and generally more mercifiil than 
mostOrecian warriors, had be«i known 
to act with harshness on less provo* 
catkm. Some reasons for the diffe- 
rence may be foimd both m his kiterestst 
and his character. The greatness and 
secarity of Macedonia were to be pro^ 
moted by the total destruction of CHynr 
thus, as a state. When this act was 
done, no personal forbearance would 
avert from the conqueror the general 
hatred of thecitizens ; and to reduce theni 
to slavery, thereibfe, seemed a measure 
of security, as well as of revenge and 
profit* But the destruction of Athens 
was not in his wish; its subjection had 
not hitherto been in his power ; and even 
now, if he pushed th6 war to extremity 
agabist it, there might be some doubt 
of ys allies su|^K»1ing him. Athens 
zeniaining independent, to conciliate ft 
might be politic ; and I^iilip*s prudence 
wcmM here concur with the natural 
kindliness of his disposition, which fm 
the pther case had been overborne by 
di£^ent ii^rests and feelings. Be^des^ 
as a man of letters and accomplish- 
mrat, Philip r.espected the chief seat of 
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philosophy and art ; as & lover of fame 
and popularity, no less than of power, 
he was anxious to appear advantage-, 
ously in his dealings with a people the 
most conspicuous, as well as the most 
intelligent, in Greece. His conduct in 
these instances was most honourable, 
and it is but just and candid to suppose 
that it sprang in a great measure from 
honourable feelings ; but we cannot give 
him the same credit for real generosity 
on the present occasion, which we might, 
if his proceedings had been consistently 
humane, when me temptation to cruelly 
yrBs stronger, and there were fewer rea- 
sons of policy to prevent him from 
yielding to it 

The conquerors went from the field to 
Thebes, where they found a ready sub- 
Qiission. The government passed into 
the hands of the Macedonian party, and 
to make sure their ascendancy, the 
Cadmeia was garrisoned with a detach- 
pient from the army under Philip. The 
revolution now effected was not dis- 
graced with executions, banishments, 
or confiscations. The Boeotian towns 
were made independent, the numerous 
exiles restored, and all prisoners, both 
Thebans and others, set free, unran- 
somed. Philip next proceeded to 
show to Athens a still greater libe- 
rality. When it was known there that 
favour might be expected, an embassy 
had immediately been sent to wait on 
him. Meanwhue he had caused the 
bodies of the Athenian slain to be burnt, 
and the bones to be sent to Athens ; 
and he committed the procession to the 
charge of his principal minister. Anti- 
pater, whom he also appointed his am- 
bassador to the people. He freely offered 
the renewal of peace and alliance on the 
former terms; and to testify his dispo- 
sition, as general of the Amphictyons, 
to do impartial justice between state and 
state, he procured the restoration of 
Oropus, which, belonging to Athens, 
had long been forcibly neld by the 
Thebans. 

Phihp was now beyond dispute the 
first pptentate of Greece. His Kingdom 
was flourishing ; his enemies depressed ; 
his iallies many and powerful, and com- 
pletely under ms direction. Henceforth, 
at least, he might safely devote himself 
to increase the happiness of his king- 
dom, by peacefully cultivating its re- 
sources and improving its government 
3ut the rarest, as well as the most ex- 
cellent of patriots, is he who, bred to war 
and accustomed to victory, has yet the 



wisdom and virtue, rightly to value ther 
blessings of peace. Only one winter had^ 
elapsed after the battle of Chaeroneia,* 
when Philip was preparing to attempt 
the conquest of Persia. There can be- 
little douDt that his principal motives were; 
ambition, and the hateful love of war ;, 
but his determination may very probably, 
have been aided by a persuasion com-, 
mon among the most liberal Grecian 
statesmen, that the turbulent spirit of 
their countrymen wanted a vent, and 
that the only effectual method of pre- 
serving tranquillity at home, was by. 
uniting them against the barbarian, 
whom they were wont to consider asr 
their natural enemy. At the proposal, 
.of Philip a general congress was assem* 
bled at Corinth. His views were ap-. 
proved, and he was elected captain- 
general of Greece. In the midst of his. 
preparations Philip was assassinated by 
a young Macedonian of rank. But his 
plans of conquest did not perish with 
himself, like the similar projects of 
Jason the Thessalian ; for he left a son» 
the celebrated Alexander, of talents not 
inferior, and more unbounded ambition. 

Sect. IV. — The party of Demosthe-. 
nes had recovered its predominance in 
Athens, and the news of Philip's death 
was received there with the most un- 
manly exultation: The murderer had 
been slain, but high honours were voted, 
to his memory. To reward the assassina- 
tion of an enemy, especially if a king or. 
tyrant, was a common measure, which 
however detestable to the better taught 
morality of modern times, appears in, 
Greece to have been extensively ap- 
proved. But, in the present case, the^ 
conduct of Philip after the battle of 
Chaeroneia stamps the act with acha-. 
racter of ingratitude, which has shocked, 
some of his warmest enemies. A sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving was ordered by the 
people, as if they had heard the news- 
of a great victory ; and Demosthenes,, 
though he had recently lost his only child, ' 
and though custom, deemed sacred, for- 
bade all persons under such a loss to 
show tliemselves except in mournings 
appeared at the ceremony in a robe of. 
white, and with a crown of flowers on 
his head. 

The high natural gifts of Alexander 
had been improved by the best instruc-. 
tions which the age could supply. As 
a patron of letters, Philip was both li-, 
beral and discerning; his court was 
the resort of many eminent philosophers, , 
but the education of his son had been 
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chiefly intrusted to Aristotle, the most 
eminent of them all. The murder of 
'Philip seems to have been connected 
•with a plot to set another member of the 
royal house upon the throne ; but all' 
'<iisturbance was prevented or suppressed 
'by the promptitude of Alexander and 
the prudence of the counsellors by whom 
he was surrounded ; and the young king 
then turned his attention towards Thes- 
saly, his father's surest and most valu- 
able ally. The Thessalian states were 
readily persuaded to elect him as the 
chief of fiifeir confederacy, and to support 
him in claiming the later and loftier ac- 
quisition of Philip, the political and 
military leadership of all Greece. He 
then went to Thermopylae, took his seat 
among the Amphictyons, and obtained 
from that body a vote which cohstituted 
him captain-general of the Greeks ; an 
important sanction to his claim, though 
liot by itself sufficient to confer the de- 
sired authority without the consent of 
a more general Congress of the states. 
Opposition was apprehended from 
Athens and Thebes, of which the former 
had abundantly shown a hostile temper. 
While in the latter, though the admini- 
stration was yet in the hands of Alex- 
ander's friends, the opposing party were 
fast recovering strength and boldness. 
Alexander suddenly entered Boeolia with 
an army. His presence confirmed the 
tottering power of his Theban friends, 
and deterred the Athenians from mani- 
festing their enmity in open opposition 
to the meeting which it was now pro- 
posed to call at Corinth, to consider the 
claim of Alexander to the leading of 
Greece. The meeting was called, and 
its debates would seem to have been 
ifree from the present terror of an over- 
awing force, though influenced no doubt 
by the fear of after-resentment from the 
powerful Macedonian. The vote which 
'gave the command to Alexander was 
nearly imanimous ; the Lacedaemonian 
deputies alone protested, saying, ** that 
their national inheritance was not to fol- 
low, but to lead.'* 

' The Grecian states were generally 
making ready to war against Persia 
under Alexander, who had himself re- 
turned into Macedonia to complete his 
Own preparations, when his kingdom 
•was threatened by an extensive combi- 
nation of the barbarians on its northern 
and western borders. He broke their 
measures by his energy and rapidity, 
defeated them, and then proceeded to 
Uke vengeance ; nor during a long and 



ievery where successful campaign, in 
which he carried his arms even beyond 
the Danube, did he fail to enforce the 
entire submission of every tribe that 
had provoked him. His return was has- 
tenea by alarming news from Greece. 
. We have often seen the riches of 
Persia employed in fomenting tiie dis- 
sensions 01 Greece, and supporting the 
parties which seemed at the moment, 
whether from weakness or from what- 
ever cause, the least to be dreaded. 
Such a policy seemed now more than 
ever necessary, when the greater part 
of Greece was united avowedly against 
Persia ; and, accordingly, the treasures 
of the king were largely dispensed in aid 
of the party hostile to Macedonia. The 
agent in these transactions was Demo- 
sthenes, thedeterinined enemy of Philip 
and Alexander, and now all-powerful in 
Athens ; and his detractors accused him 
of embezzling much of the wealth which 
confessedly passed through his hands. 

The ascendancy of the Macedonian 
•party in Thebes had been protected by 
a garrison in the Cadmeia, under the > 
joint command, apparently, of a Mace- 
donian officer and a Theban party chief. 
Both were assassinated by some The- 
ban exiles who secretly returned. An 
assembly was hastily summoned; the 
ruling party were surprised and. dis- 
heartened ; the friends of the exiles full 
of hope and alacrity ; and to heighten 
both these feelings, a report was spread 
that Alexander had perished in Illyria. 
The assembly voted that the liberty of 
Thebes should be asserted against Ma- 
cedonian dominion, and siege was 
straightway laid to the Cadmei^ 

The Theban revolution appears to 
have been part of an extensive scheme 
concerted at Athens. A large supply 
of arms was furnished by Demosthenes, 
probably at the expense of Persia ; and 
on his proposal the Athenian assembly 
voted succours to the Thebans. Troops 
were also voted by the Aryans, Arca- 
dians, and Eleians; but the Pelopon- 
nesian succours were detained at the 
Isthmus, and the Athenian at home, 
through the wish to gain some insight 
into the probable event of the war be- 
fore taking part. in it Such was the 
state of things when the Theban leaders 
learnt with dismay that Alexander, by 
a rapid march through a difficult moun- 
tain region, had unexpectedly made 
his way into Boeotia in a time almost 
incredibly short. Their danger was 
great, not only from the Macedo- 
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Qian force, but from the reviving hopes 
of 1h^ feUow-citizens of the oppo- 
nie party. They ventured the Dold 
assertion that the son of Philip was cer- 
tainly dead, and that it was another 
Alexander, the son of Aeropus,who was 
come against them ; and hereby they 
succeeded in silencincf all nroposals eif 
accommodation. Afexanoer advanced 
towards Thebes, but did not immediately 
attack it, being willing to leave an open- 
ing for peace, and trusting to the strength 
of liis party within the walls. 

After Alexander had been for some 
time before the city, a skirmish, begun 
without orders by one of his officers, 
brought on a general engagement. The 
besiegers were victorious, and their van- 
guard,pursuinfl; the enemies to the gates, 
broke m with them. The city was taken, 
unexpectedly alike to the conquerors 
and the conquered; and terrible was 
the destruction which ensued by the 
hands, not so mudi of the Macedonians^ 
as of the Boeotians and Fhocians, who 
were numerous in the invading army. 
These had deep wrongs to avenge; and 
thelhebans now drank to the dregs the 
bitter cup which they had hekl to the lips 
of tl^ Pktsans, Thespians, and Orcho- 
menians. Old men, women, and children 
were slaughtered in the streets, in the 
houses, and at the altars. "When the 
butchery was over, the fate of the sur- 
vivors and of the city was referred by 
Alexander to the common decision of 
the confederate Greeks. It was decreed 
that the city should be levelled with the 
ground, and all the inhabitants sold as 
slaves, save ooly the priests and jpriest- 
esses, and such as were known friends 
of Macedonia. It was also voted that 
Ratsea and Orchomenus should be re- 
store Alexander, an ardent lover of 
hterature, is said to have procured that 
the house of Pindar, the great Theban 
poet, should be spared, and his posterity 
exempted from the doom of slaveiy* 
Otherwise the decree was fully executed. 
It is reported that Alexander bitterly 
regretted the destruction of Thebes, not 
oiSy for the amount of misery occasioned 
by it, but also because that city was the 
bMh-place of Hercules, the boasted 
founder of Yom race. lit indeed, there 
was ming^ with this fanciful motive 
for sorrow any real and lively concern 
for Oie calamities inflicted, his repentance 
is a rare phenomenon in the mstoiy of 
conquerors : but even in this case httle 
importance is to be attached to a vuu 
and transitory feefing, which never ex- 



erted anyinfluenee on his sabseqoent 
career, (b. a 335.) 

Other Grecian cities had been nmied 
not less completehr than Thebes, but ia 
none had the sufferers beea so manyi 
and the extent of the calamity strudc 
deep awe into all who heaid iC thougk 
liew regretted the downfall of a pow^^ 
which had rested almost entirely on 
force;, and little on good wUl or superior 
reputation. Its sidden aiad apparoitij 
accidental capture gare strength to tn^ 
opinion, extensiveS^ prevalent, that 
lliebes was labourmg under a divine 
retribution; and men's minds ran back 
through various deeds of oppression! 
and Uoodshed, which had stamed the 
short period , of Theban empire, to the 
treacherous seizure of Plataaa, and the 
old but un£6rgotten crime of alliance 
with the Persian against the freedom of 
Greece. Those s&es, which had pre- 
pared for Thebes an aid too tardy to save 
it, but prompt enough to expose themta 
the vengeance of the conqueror, had 
more ^ressin^ subjects to consider than 
its giult or its calamity* Alarmed at 
the uerils which their miserable and 
treacberous policy had brought near 
their own doors, tliey mostly acted with as 
much meanness as before. Ihe Arcadi- 
ans put to death their late advisers ; the 
Eleians restored the banished friends 
of Macedonia ; but the danger was 
greatest to Athens, as the nearest 
state, and the most offendmg. Whenr 
the news came that ThdM^t was taken» 
the Eleusinian mysteries were in cele- 
bration ; but thev were immediately in- 
terrupted, and all hands employed in car-, 
lying eveiy thing valuable within the 
walls. An embassy was sent to Alexan- 
der, chiefly made up of the friends of 
Phocion ; but it is probable that De- 
mosthenes accompanied it, imdthatwQ 
may refer to this occasion the' story told 
of him by ^schines, — ^that, h&ng sent 
ambassador to Alexander, he went no 
farther than the Boeotian border, but 
returned in fear^ eithar of Alexandfir 
or of his republican Greek allies. Akx^ 
ander demanded that Demosthenes, and 
nine others, should be given up to him, 
asauthorsofthe battle ofChaearoneia, and 
of all the succeeding trouUes of Greece* 
A second embassy was sent to d^ecata 
this severity; and Alexander, whether 
through respect to the fame of Athens, or 
through the desfre to settle Greece with- 
out delay, and proceed E^^pednst Asia, con- 
tented himself with reqmring the banish^ 
meat of Charidemus^ one of the numbec* 
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tythe conquests of Alexander in Asu$, 
and cf the affairs of Greece, from the 
time when that prince set out on his 
enterprize to his death* 

tTHE long reign of the second Arta- 
zerxes hc^ closed with a shocking tissue 
of famfly dissension and bloodshed. To 
secure the succession to Darius, his 
eldest bom, the old king had made him 
a partner in the sovereignty: but he 
was rewarded with presumptuous in- 
gratitude, and a quarrel ensued, which 
ended in an attempt by Darius to assassi- 
nate his father, and m his death by the 
hand of the executioner. The few re- 
jnaining years of Artaxerses were full 
of troubles : he took for h3» first minis- 
ter Arsames, his bastard son ; Arsames 
was murdered, and the deed was im- 
puted to the jealousy of Ochus, the 
only then living le^timate son. The 
same year an extensive revolt broke out 
in the western provinces ; and Arta- 
xerxes died in the following year, which 
ivas that of the battle of Mantineia. 
Ochus took the throne, but according to 
the bloody policy which has ever prevail- 
ed in Asiatic monarchies, he did not deem 
it secured till all his illegitimate breth- 
ren had been assassinated, in number 
eighty. He then first made known his 
father s death, and proclaimed himself 
king, taking the name Artaxerxes. 

'Rxe reign of Artaxerxes ^Ochus was 
a troubled one. The great' western re- 
volt was speedily suppressed,, and the 
king then settinfi^ himself to re^conquer 
£gypt, sent mither several armies, 
wmch failed disgp-acefully. Artabazus, 
the satrap of BithjTua, revolted, and» 
by the aid of Grecian mercenaries, he 
maintained himself against all the 
strength of 'Asia» till his treasury failed, 
and, unable longer to supply his Grecian 
troops, he fled to the court of Philip. 
The Phoenicians too revolted. They had 
heea, like the Grecian subjects of Per- 
sia, allowed to govern memsdves by 
thc^ own r^nibiican institutions, under 
the controul of a Satrap, who levied 
from each city its stipulated tribute, and 
commanded the armies of the province. 
They were rich and prosperous through 
commerce ; they had ever been courted 
and respected by the sovereign, for as 
their ships and s^ors mainly consti- 
tuted the naval strength of the emp'u^, 
it was most important that their ser- 
vice shouU be willing. The present 
salrap, jealous probab^ of their grow* 



mg power and rising pretensions, had 
fl&n^ted, injudiciously, to tighten the 
bands of authority. He was accused 
of arrogance and tyranny, and the Vhas- 
nicians revolting allied themsdves witb 
Egypt Ochus went in person'against 
them, and reduced them to submission ; 
but his triumnh was disgraced by a 
series of cruel and treacherous acts, 
which ended in the utter destruction of 
Sidon by the despair of its inhabi- 
tants*. He next subdued the island 
of C3nprus, whidi was also in rebellion ; 
and then prepared an expedition against 
Egypt. He assembled an overwhelm- 
ing force of Grecian mercenaries, ai^ 
placed a division under Mentor, a Rho- 
dian soldier of fortune, who being sent 
by the King of Eg3rpt to assist the PhoD- 
mcians, had defied to the Persians 
with 4000 Greeks, whom he com-* 
manded. To his second employer Men- 
tor was more &itidful: Egypt was con* 
quered, and so great were Mentor's 
services, and sudi the^ opinion which 
Ochus entertained of his abi^ty, that he 
was set in command over all the mari- 
time provinces of Asia Minor. His 
sister was wife to the rebel satrap Ar- 
tabazus ; and, at hb interoession, Arta- 
bazus was pardoned, and restored to his 
conunand. For twelve years the west- 
ern provinces enjoyed unusual quiet un- 
der the vigorous rule of Mentor and his 
brother Memnon, the confidential friend 
and minister of Artabazus. At the aid 
of ttiat period, in ttie year after tha 
battle of Chieroneia, Artaxerxes Ochus 
died. 

It was believed that Odius had been 
poisoned by the eunuch Bagoas, his 
chief minister and favourite, who, still 
retaining his power, gave the diadem to 
Arses, me youngest son of the late king. 
The other sons were murdered, and Ar- 
ses also perished in the third year of his 
r^^ by the act of his aU-powerfiil 
minister, whom he had dared to thwart. 
Codomannus, a descendant of the second 
Darius, and a num of tried valour and 
considerable military eqierience, was 
chosen as the successor. On ascending; 
the throne he took the name of Darius. 
Bagoas died soon after; audit was ru« 

^ Tlib is Diodonis'a SMOont It most, kmevec,' 
be taken with eome qualification, as we sluiU find 
the Sidonians afain coasittcnoTis abcrot twentv years 
alter MU the ware of Alexander. Pirobabij, th« 
eooflagratioii velated by the hiaUmaa only extended 
to eome paxtieolar qnarterofthe city, in which tha 
mosrdeteihnined of the Sidonians may hare i 
tsined themselyes, when the je^, of the towi 
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moured that dissension had arisen be- 
tween the kin^ and minister ; that Bagoas 
had prepared a poisoned draught for 
Darius, and had been himself compelled 
to drink it. 

Soon fitfter the death of Ochus, Philip 
had undertaken to deliver the Greeks of 
Asia from the Persian yoke, and had 
sent an araiy into iEolis, under Parme- 
nion^ his ablest general. Parmenionwas 
opposed by Memnon, with force enough 
to check, but not to crush him. The 
. attention of the court was elsewhere oc- 
cupied, and it was not tilj Alexander was 
preparing to cross the Hellespont in per- 
son, that the Persian government began 
to gather any considerable force by sea or 
land. Two years had passed since Phi- 
lip's death, and four since the battle of 
Chaeroneia, when Alexander, at the age 
of twenty-two, commenced the expedition 
which was to change the dynasties, and 
remodel the political state of half Asia. 
On the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
was the territory of ancient Troy, 
the stage of the principal actions cele- 
brated by Homer. The imagination of 
Alexander was naturally lively ; he was 
deeply tinctured with love of letters, and 
reverence Jor antiquity. |0f this we 
have seen some instances in his conduct 
after the taking of Thebes. The Iliad 
of Homer was especially gratifying both 
to his poetical tastes and to his warlike 
propensities, and he is said to have made 
it his constant companion in his journeys 
and campaigns. But when he stood on 
the scene of his favoiuite story, his ad- 
miration of the poet and his heroes was 
exalted into passionate enthusiasm ; and 
while his army passed the strait unop- 
posed, under the direction of Parmenion, 
he was visiting the village and surround- 
ing fields, where the fallen city once had 
stood, and sacrificing to the deities of the 
place, and the chiefs and princes. there 
entombed. The foot in the army some- 
what exceeded thirty thousand, of whom 
twenty-four thousand were heavy-armed, 
and about half of these Macedonian: 
the horse were nearly five thousand, 
chiefly Macedonian, Thessalian, and 
Thracian. In proceeding towards Ionia, 
it was resolved to skirt the eastern 
highlands of Ida. The neighbouring 
satraps gathered then: forces to oppose 
him, as soon as they learnt the direction 
of his march, and they were joined by 
Memnon, who had till now been en- 
gaged in protecting the coast. The 
assembled army consisted of twenty 
thousand Persian horse, and as many 



mercenary Grecian heavy-armed infan- 
try, with light troops whose number is 
uncertain. Thus inferior in regular fooli 
it was Memnon's wish to avoid a battle, 
but to hang on the advancing enemy 
with a numerous cavalry, which should 
let him neither eat nor rest* to destroy 
the harvest in his way, and even the 
t6wns in which he could shelter. This" 
mode of defence would probably have 
been the most effectual ; but it carried 
with it an [amount of public loss and 
private suffering, to wMch the Persian 
officers would not consent. It was 
therefore rejected, and a stand was made 
in a very advantageous position, at the 
ford of the Granicus, a rapid river, run- 
ning northwards from Ida to the Propon- 
tis. Alexander forced the passage, and 
completely defeated the enemy, but not 
without a severe struggle, in which his 
person was exposed to imminent daiiger. 
This victory opened to him all Asia 
Minor. Sardis submitted without re- 
sistance, and he went into Ionia. The 
people of Ephesus had risen on the 
oligarchy supported there by Persia, and 
Alexander arriving confirmed the ascen- 
dancy of the democraticstl party, re- 
strained their-violence, and established 
good order. Most Grecian cities readily 
allied themselves with him, and in all 
these he set up democracy. Miletus 
and Halicamassus holding out for Per- 
sia were taken by force. The successes 
of Alexander were brilliant, his policy 
was liberal towards barbarians as well 
as Greeks. He won the Lydians by re- 
viving their ancient laws, which had 
been overborne by the Persian satraps ; 
and the Carians, by restoring the govern- 
ment to the legitimate heur, who Had 
been deposed in favour of a Persian. In 
the course of a year by force and conci- 
liation he had made himself llie master of 
Asia within Taurus, the vast mountain 
chain extending from the Mediterranean 
to the Euxine sea ; that is, of all Asia 
Minor, save the narrow maritime pro- 
vince Cilicia. 

Meanwhile Memnonhad returned into 
the JEgesxi sea with a fleet far outnum- 
bering any which Macedonia and its 
confederates could support, and had 
raised a powerful body of Grecian mer- 
cenaries to co-operate with it He had 
reduced the important islands of <]lhios 
and Lesbos, and struck a terror into the 
enemies of Persia, as far as Euboea; 
and negotiating with the Grecian states 
unfriendly to Macedonia, he had per- 
vaded many of them,taid among others 
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Lacedaemon/ to ally themselves with 
Persia. His intention was, after com- 
pleting the conquest of Lesbos, to pro- 
ceed to the Hellespont, when his irresis- 
tible fleet would cut off from Alexander 
all communication with Europe. The 
small army of the invader might then 
be crushed by the collected forces of 
Asia, while Memnon himself, with his 
Qrecian allies, would overrun and con^ 
quer Macedonia, and thus, in the lan- 
guage of the party hostile to Alexander, 
secure the liberty of Greece. In the 
midst, of these ];>rojects Memnon died, 
and with him his designs. The land 
force of his armament was summoned 
fo join the king in Syria. 

With the arrival of spring, Alexander, 
crossing Taurus,, overran CUicia. That 
province is separated from Syria b)r a 
branch of Taurus, on the opposite side 
of which the vast host of Darius was 
now assembled. For some time each 
army waited for the other to advance ; 
for it was the wish- of the Persians to 
engage in the plains of Syria, where their 
numerous cavalry might range at will, 
while the smaller and more stationary 
forces of the Greeks and Macedonians 
would have acted to. advantage in the 
confined valleys of Cilicia. At length 
Alexander led his forces through the 
pass which opened into Syria. Darius 
immediately crossed the mountains by a 
different pass into Cilicia, and thus 
placed himself in Alexander's rear. His 
object was probably, by occupying the 
passes, to prevent bis enemy from re- 
turning into Cilicia, and at the same 
time to cut off from him all supplies and 
reinforcements; so that his army, de- 
barred from retreat, and deprived of all 
provisions, but what it could find in the 
country, might; perish by want, and by 
the continual harassing of a superior ca- 
valry. . But Alexander, though surprised 
by the movement, was prompt enough 
to secure the command of the principal 
pass, and he led back his army tQ attack 
the Persians, near Issus, at the entrance 
of Cilicia. Besides the light-armed sol- 
diers, they had thirty thousand heavy- 
armed Greeks, and a greater numlser 
of Asiatics armed and trained in the 
Grecian manner. The horse were 
thirty thousand* The whole was ad- 
vantageously posted along the bank 
of a river, and extendir^ from the 
inountains to the sea. Nevertheless, 
after a hotly contested action, Alexander 
forced a ]^assage. The slaughter was 
great both m the battle and in the pursuit 



Darius escaped with a poiiion of hig 
cavalry, but his wife, mother, and sister^ 
and twd daughters, were taken in his 
camp. They were treated bjr Alexander 
with kindness, and even with delicate 
respect ; and so great it is said was the 
effect produced on Darius by a genero- 
sity little usual either in Grecian or in 
Asiatic warfare, that when he heud it 
he prayed to have no other successor 
but Alexander, if it were G^'s will that 
he should no longer be king of Asia. 
- Having taken possession of Damas- 
cus, the capital of Syria, Alexander 
soon turned ms eyes to the narrow, but 
rich, j)opulous, and powerful countiy of 
Phoenicia. The smul states of that pro- 
vince were popularly governed, though 
mostly with a single cMef at the head of 
the administration ; and they seem to 
have been very subject both to internal 
dissension and to mutual quarrels and 
jealousy. Tyre, the wealthiest and most 
powerful, was also the most favoured 
by the Persian government, to a degree 
which gave offence in Sidon, its mother 
city, and the nominal capital of the pro- 
vince. The Sidonians invited Alexander, 
and he took possession of their city unop- 
posed. Others also submitted ; but the 
Tyrians, the most favoured of the favoinr- 
ea Phcenician nation, refused to transfer 
their allegiance to the conqueror. They 
professed their wiltin^ess to be strictljf 
neutral, admitting within their walls nei- 
llier Persians nor Macedonians ; but this 
did not satisfy Alexander, and, he be- 
sieged the city. T3rre was built on an 
island, strongly fortified, and vigorously 
defended. liie assailants attempted to 
carry out a mole from the main land, for 
the support of towers and battering en- 
gines, such as were used in that age. 
These were burnt by the Tyrians firom 
their shipping, and Alexander found that 
he could not succeed as long as they com* 
manded the sea. He raised a navy from 
such of the Phoenicians as were niendly 
to him, from the Cyprians, whose sup* 
port had been engaged by his successes* 
and from some or the maritime Greeks. 
His fleet was now too strong for the 
besieged, so that he soon confined them 
within their walls, and finally took the 
cityj^by assault Eight thousand Tyrians 
perished in the storming, the remainder 
of the people were sold into slavery ; 
and of this ^at calamity it is nowhere 
stated that it ever disturbed thetran- 
qmllity of the victor. 

Alexander next proceeded to Egypt, 
which submitted without resistance. He 
L 
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gMLtified his new s'ubj^ts by magni- 
Icent sacrifices to the gods of the 
eoontiy, and held a splendid festival 
alter tiie Grecian manner, with contests 
in athktie exercises, poetry, and musics 
He thai commaiced a more permanent 
and more useful monument of his great- 
ness, llie singularly rich and populous 
country of Egypt was without a eonvenir 
«nt haven ; and Alexander having select>' 
cd a spot on the western branch of the 
Kile,. where there wa» every advantage 
af situation for a great commercial town 
snd port, resolved to make it the Gre^ 
tian capital of Egypt, the seat of go* 
Ipemment, and the centre of trade. He 
gave the name of Alexandria to tiienew 
city, which was largely colonized by 
Greeks, and soon became and long con- 
tinued wealthy, populous, and flourish^ 
ing. It retains, even now, the ancient 
ttppeUation, and though fallen from 
its former greatness is still a consider- 
able town: but its decline must be 
progressive;^ for its excellent harbour 
S9 fast verging to ruin from the de- 
posits of the river, which have already 
jn great measure choked it up. While 
en^igedwith his new capital, Alexand^ 
kitttit that the Persian fleet had been 
completely broken up through the de-' 
lection of the Phoenicians and Cyprians^ 
•lid that all the Grecian islands sdlied 
with^ Persku had returned to the Mace-* 
diHcuiin confederacy.- (b. c. 332.) 

Durkig his stay m Eg^t he undertook 
«n ^cpedition of no political or militaiy 
importance, but yet too ^ngulav ta pass 
wmoticed. In Uie sancfy desert, which 
dretdies westward from tne boundary of 
£|ypt, there are scattered spots, like 
green islands in the waste, where springs 
iof waiter give fertility to the elsewhere 
bazven and burning soil. On one of 
these stood the ancient and far-famed 
cvaeular temple of Jupiter AmmoU 
Xhe difficulty and danger of approaching 
k diminished the number of votaries, but 
fluvpounded the shrine witii a more 
jnysterious sanctity. In sending Alex- 
ander HiUher, we may well believe that 
idigxon had a share ; but it was proba- 
bly combined with curiosity, with the 
habitual love of extraordinary things; 
with the vanity of imitating Perseus and 
Hercules his. boasted progenitors, both 
Cf whom were said to have visited the 
Oracle, perhaps with some project of 
discovering a communication with the 
interior of Africa for pui^Kwes of trader 
lie set out with a detachment of his 
«saiy^ reached the land of Axxmum^ eonv 



sulted the oracle,' and i^tui'ned in safety ; 
but not without experiencing the penis 
and sufferings, which arise, in crossing 
the deserts, from the intolerable heat» 
tiie want of water, and the shifting nature^ 
of the sands. 

In the next spnng he went against 
Darius, crossed the great rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris unopposed, and found 
the enemy at Gaugamela near Arbela^ 
en the eastern bank of the latteiw 
The country was favourable to caval* 
ry, in whi<5i the Persian army^ wa» 
stronger than that defeated at Issus ; it 
had also el^hants, and scythe-armed^ 
chariots, but it was weak in Grecia» 
foot A hard fought battle ensued:^ 
great gallantry was shown by the Per- 
sian leaders, and some skill; but thej» 
could not withstand the superior disci- 
pline of the Greeks and the abilify of 
tiieir commander, whose conduct oik' 
this occasion gave the highest proof off 
military science, and onginal- geniu* 
fbrwar. Their army was comptetdy 
destroyed: Darius fled towards the^ 
northern provinces, the most warlike 
and the most attached to himself; ancf 
Alexander seized on the rich proviffiee» 
of the south almost unresisted. 

Darius was now at Ecbatan», the> 
capital of Media; and Ids oidy h^p^ 
was to maintain himseff inithat and* tfafif 
adjoining prnmnees, till Alexander mighfe 
be caHwt away by trouMi» at home* 
Of this there was no small proispeet^ 
for an ini^ortant contest had indeefll 
arisen, but it wa» decided about the tuoo^ 
when Alexander was conquering atGaoh 
gamda. The Lacedaeml>nian» hacf eveir 
disallowed the claim of Macedonia to tha 
supremacy* of Greece, and had laboured 
to place themselves at the bsad of a^ 
hostile league. Their hopes had beeil? 
weakened by the dea^ of Memnon, by 
the breaking up of the P^ian fleet, and 
by the battle of Issus ; but their party 
was still powerful, espeeia% when se* 
conded by the geld whick Ibe agents 
of Persia still suppHed in considerable 
abundance. Three hundited talents (up-* 
wards of 6^,000^) were offered to the 
people of Athens, to induce them to 
join the confederacy. The offisr was re»* 
fosed; but there was- stiil in-Atiiens a. 
powerfW parly headed by Demosthenes^ 
which thou^ unable to induce the 
people to side with the enemies of Alex^ 
anda:, was yet strong enough to prevail 
th^n from e&etu^ly sapporhng his 
friends. Eleia, Achaia, all Arcadia^ ex>» 
cept. Megalopolis^ took part ^fv^^ laem 
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dsemon ; and Hieir army was stren^fth* 
ened with ten thousand mercenaries^ 
probably supported by Persia. On the 
opposite side were Argos and Messenia, 
'ttie constant enemies of LacedsBmon; 
with most of the states north of tiie 
Isthmus. Athens stood aloof from the 
contest; but the intriguing policy of 
Demostiienes was. successfimy employed 
in exciting a revolt among the Thes* 
telians. 

Antipater, one of Philip's ablest mi- 
nisters, had been left by Alexander as 
his vicegerent. He queUed the dis- 
turbances in Thessaly, and then suc- 
ceeded- in obtuning from the states of 
tile confederacy a force which, when 
joined with such of the Macedonian 
troops as could be spared, might enable 
him to meet the hostile league with ad*- 
Vantage. The Lacedaemonians and their 
allies had already formed the siege of 
Me^opolis, and its fall was expected 
daify, before Antipater could enter Pelo» 
ponnesns to reheve it. It held out^ 
fl0wev«r, till his arrival A well fought 
and bloody battle ensued, but the Lace- 
daemonians were overborne by superior 
numbers. Agis their king fell fighting 
lifter his phalanx was broken. The 
Laoedtiemonians sued for peace, and 
Antipater referred their ministers to a 
Congress which was held at Corintiii 
It was decided that the fate of Lace* 
temon should be dedded by Alexander* 
ttnd that fifty of the noUeat Spartans 
aiiould be given as hostages that their 
artBte would submit to his determination» 
' Meanwhiie Alexand^ had advanced 
into Media with the beginning of spring*. 
Bturprised by his rapidity, and oisap* 
pointed of expected succours, Dariua 
1p?as BgBOJi compelled to fly, and tiie 
Median kingdom yielded to the con- 
queror. Bwus escaped into Bactria» 
v^ere Bessus, the satrap of thei>rovince> 
Bnd some othersi eonapu-ed against him^ 
made him prisoner, and finally murdered 
him. When overtaken by tine cavahy 
6f Alexander, the body was found by the 
Macedonian prince, and tajcen up and 
sent to be buried in the royal sepulchre 
in Persia. Bessus declared himself the 
king of Ada, but he soon was driven 
from his satrapy, and delivened by his 
§:>llowers to the mercy of Alexander, who 
pfut him to death as a murderer and 
traitor. But the resistance of the nor- 
thern provinces under different chiefs 
^was long continued and frequently re- 
newed ; and it was not till the third year 
«fter the battle of Arbek^ that the Per- 



sian empire was entirely subdued. Iha 
dominions of Alexander then reached 
to the Caspian sea, and the river lax* 
artes (the Siir), which divided them from 
the wilds of the wandering Scythians* 
There was httle temptation to crosa the 
river with any view of conquest ; and 
though Alexander once carried his arms 
against the Scythians, it was only to 
chastise their turbuleaoe. Bat the sub« 
jugated provinces included nearly all tha 
most valuable districts and principal 
cities of cantral Asia. Sogdiana, tha 
most northerly, had for its capital Mara* 
canda^ which will easily be recognised aa 
the still flourishing Samarcand« In tha 
city of Bactra we find Balkh, and Can* 
dahar in Alexandria, a Grecian colony 
founded by Alexander, and named, like 
his Egyptian capital, firom himself. These 
names will show how far the empire 
^extended towards the north-east; its 
southern and western limits have becat 
indicated sufficiently in describing the 
course of the Macedonian oonqueste. 

The difficulties of Alexander's situa* 
tion were great In a few years he had 
made himself the lord of many nations 
of various manners, but all widely dif* 
faring firom the comparatively scanty 
band of Greeks and Macedonians, by 
whom all were to be held in subjection* 
The veiy rajndity of his progress had 
precluded the growth of any habitual 
principle of loyalty, so that neariy hia 
whole empire was in the state of a 
newly conquered proivince, only kept in 
obedience through force and fear. It 
was necessary to oondliate his new sub* 
jects, lest his small army should be- 
harassed and worn out with continual 
service : it was neceasaiy to retain the 
ftffiBction of his Grecian followers, unce 
it was by their power only that he could 
secure a single provinoe. These objeeta. 
he endeavoi£ad to reconcile, bydistri^ 
buting offices of trust and favour both 
to EiHx>peans and to Asiatics^ retaining 
however, the sword almost enikely m 
the hands of the former, while the civil 
administration was principally com- 
mitted to the natives of the countiy. A 
more questionable part of his policy 
was the adoption of the Median dres^ 
«nd the exaction from all alike of the 
Asiatic homage of prostration,, which 
seemed to the Greeks an act of da- 
-grachng servihiy when tendered^to any 
•mortal. To justify .tiie demand, hs 
•flatterers ass^ted that Alexander was 
really more than man ; that his .deeds 
had far exceeded. thos$ of the ancient 
L2 
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heroes, his own ancestor Hercules, and 
Bacchus the conqueror of: India, who 
were worshipped as* gods by all ; and 
the fable was spread, that he, Uke them, 
had something of divinity in his origin, 
as well as in his actions, and that he 
was really the son, not of Philip, but of 
Ammon, the great divinity, to worship 
hi whose temple he had already under- 
gone so much toil and danger. These 
extravagant pretensions were far less 
shocking to tne Greeks than to persons 
educated in a purer religion ; for even 
those who most condemned them wor- 
shipped mortals not more distinguished 
than Alexander, and having only this 
advantage, that they had Uved in a dis- 
tant age. The result, however, was ge- 
neral dissatisfaction, and heart burn- 
ings between Alexander and some of 
his trustiest followers. It is probable, 
that views of policy were less the mo- 
tive to his present conduct than the ex- 
cuse by which he coloured to himself a 
wealcness, of which he would otherwise 
have been ashamed ; and that he was 
really actuated by the overweening spirit, 
which unparalleled successes had fos- 
tered in a youth of temper naturally ve- 
hement and ambitious^ The Persians 
had, indeed, been accustomed to honour 
their kings almost as divinities, and 
Alexander might fear that their respect 
for him would be lessened by observing 
that others acted differently. But the 
Persian great well Jcnew that Grecian 
manners differed from their own, and 
they, were prepared, by repeated expe- 
rience of Grecian superiority in policy 
and war, to respect the pecuharities of 
their conquerors, and associate them 
with the ideas of power and ability. 
With regard to them, the present claims 
of Alexander could not have been ne- 
'wcessaryi but might, perhaps, if unre- 
sisted, have been advantageous : to the 
iGreeks and . Macedonians they were 
.deeply disgusting ; but to all the king 
jnust have been degraded, by appearing 
as the eager claSnant of a homage 
which was either refused, or extorted 
with difficulty. Fresh matter was given 
for dissension, already top prevalent in 
.the camp. The republican Greeks and 
the Macedonians were mutually jealous, 
,and the latter were again divided into 
-factions among themselves. These dis- 
cords had recently been much exaspe- 
rated. Philotas, the son of Parmenion, 
: was an excellent officer, and high in 
trust, but boastful, profuse* and extra- 
vagant in self- opinioo. He was accused 



of treason, and condemned to death by 
the assembled Macedonians, under cir- 
cumstances, if not of proved guilt, at 
least of strong suspicion, . His father 
was also put to death on slighter evi- 
dence, and without the opportunity of 
making a defence. This most unjust preci- 
pitation was probably occasioned by the 
fear, that if time and warning were givea 
to the accused, his power and popu- 
larity might enable him to resist the 
authority of the government; but it 
leaves a deep stain on the character of 
Alexander, especially as both he and 
Philip owed more gratitude to Parme- 
nion than to any other individual. The 
ferment caused by the ruin of the se- 
cond family in Macedonia had scarcely 
subsided, when fresh heats were kin- 
dled by Alexander's demand to be ho- 
noured after a manner wholly alien from 
the habits and principles of the Greeks. 
Among those who saw with displea- 
sure the rising arrogance of Alexander, 
and his growing preference of oriiental 
customs, was Cleitus, the companion of 
his youth, and now one of his most fa- 
voured generals, who had saved his life 
in the battle of the Granicus. It hap- 
pened at a banquet that some flatterers 
of the king, after pursuing their accus- 
tomed theme of the superiority, of his 
exploits to those of Bacchus, went pa 
further to pay their court to him by de- 
preciating the actions of his father^^aii 
vmworthy homage, equally disgraceful 
to those who offered, and to him who 
accepted it. Cleitus rebuked their.base- 
ness with honest resentment,^ took up 
the praise of Philip, and drew a > com- 
paratively disparaging picture of the 
actions of Alexander ; but he was un- 
fortunately heated with wine, and after 
replying to the courtiers, he addressed 
himself to Alexander, with intemperate 
and unmannerly violence. The prince, 
mad with wine and anger, attempted to 
rush upon him, but was held by some of 
his companions, while others forced Clei- 
tus out of the room. All was vain ; he 
snatched a weapon, and foUovnng Clei- 
tus, who returned to brave him, killed 
him on the spot The deed was scarcely 
done when he was seized with the bit- 
terest repentance. For three days he 
kept his chamber, and would neither eat 
nor drink ; but his friends at ler^th per-» 
suaded him to resume the duties of his 
station. He never seems to have formally 
jrenounced the exfravagant pretensions 
which led to this murder, and to other 
.mischiefs, which are recorded by his 
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historians ; but he seems to have found 
the dishke of the Macedonians to the 
new ceremonies insurmountable, and to 
have felt it necessary no longer to insist 
upon their universal observance. 

Scarcely had the emph-e of Darius en- 
tirely submitted, when the odious lust of 
war and conquest was aheady driving 
Alexander to more distant enterprise. 
South-eastward lay the wide and fertile 
India; and into it he advanced, fully 
bent on subduing the whole. For his 
previous course of action, some excuse 
may be found in the enmity subsisting 
between Greece and Persia. It might 
concern the security of the Greeks, or at 
least of those in Asia, that Darius^s power 
should be curtailed ; though, assuredly, 
no lawful object could demand the entire 
subjugation of his empire. But the pre- 
sent expedition was neither prompted by 
provocation, old or recent, nor covered 
even with the flimsiest pretext of political 
necessity ; it was undertaken avowedly 
in the spirit of the robber, who seizes 
every thmg indifferently which his eye 
covets and his hand can master. He 
carried his arms with uniform success 
to the great river Indus, and consider- 
ably beyond. But his soldiers were 
weary with toils and dangers, and 
alarmed at the prospect of warfare end- 
lessly renewed by the wild ambition of 
their chief: their discontent at length 
broke out in open remonstrance; and 
Alexander, after a passionate attempt 
to change their resolution, was obliged 
to give way. He returned to the Indus, 
which he mtended to make the Eastern 
boundary of his dominions, and pro- 
ceeded down the stream to the Indian 
ocean, reducing all on the right bank 
who still refused obedience. 

The most praiseworthy point in Alex- 
ander's character was his attention to the 
-welfare of the conquered nations ; and his 
capacity was most commendably shown 
in the originality and wisdom of some 
of his plans for their improvement. This 
does not remove the guilt of his amr 
bition. It is injustice for any, withr 
out lawful authority, violently to force 
upon a nation even what may be for its 
good ; it is fearful presumption to kill, 
bum, and pillage through a continent, 
in the hope of outweighing the certain 
miseries of war by the benefits of wiser 
administration in the chance of victory. 
It is not for a prince to judge whether 
his neighbours would be happier under 
their existing government or undjerhis 
own ; nor can [us territories in anywise 



be rightfully extended, except by the 
free consent of his new subjects, or some- 
times when, by a most rare combination 
of circumstances, conquest has become 
necessary to protect his people from ag- 
gression. The original iniquity of Alex- 
ander's invasions is not excused by any 
merit in his ^vemment, and can be 
extenuated onfy by considering the loose 
morality of his age and the misfortune 
of a princely education. Even consi- 
dering his career in the most favourable 
light, we cannot but look with horror at 
a boy rushing headlong upon the work 
of devastation and blood, to make him- 
self to be talked about ; yet it must not 
be denied that he showed a more liberal 
ambition and thoughts more enlarged 
than form the ordinary character of a 
mere conqueror. Notwithstanding the 
vast extent oif his subject provinces, 
and the short time allowed to the re- 
gulation of each, his officers were mostly 
well chosen, whUe he was himself ever 
ready to hear complaints, and punish 
oppressions; so that Asia, during his 
brief reign, appears to have enjoyed 
considerabl]^ more than its usual por- 
tion of quiet and good order. He 
founded many Grecian colonies in va- 
rious regions, with the double piirpose, 
probably, of securing the obedience of 
the people and advancing their civilisa- 
tion. He sedulously encouraged com- 
merce, and first conceived the idea of 
opening a communication between India 
and Europe. Near the mouth of the 
Indus, he had fortified a place for a 
principal haven and trading station ; and 
from hence a fleet was sent to explore 
the coasts of the Indian Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf, and finally to proceed up 
the gulf to the Euphrates. Great hard- 
ships were endured, and great diffi- 
culties overcome, by the crews of the 
exploring squadron; but the voyage 
was completed, and knowledge gained 
that might facilitate bringing the mer- 
chandise of India to Babylon and the 
central part of Asia by the Persian 
Gulf, or by the Red Sea to Egypt. 
Goods landed in Egypt might be 
brought by canals into the Nile, and 
down the Nile to Alexandria, and. thence 
dispersed through Europe bj the Medi- 
terranean and its commumcating seas. 
Both these became and long continued 
important channels of trade — ^the for- 
mer, as long as the countries round 
the Euphrates were flourishing and 
wealthy; the latter, till the bolder spirit 
of modem navigation had explored a 
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missa^ toond the contraent'of Afnca. 
The latter traffic espNecially enrii^ed 
every people engaged in ocmductiBg it, 
and made Alexandria long one of the 
greatest cities on the earth. 
' Before tiie sailing of his fleet from Hie 
indus, Akocander ind commenoed his 
mareh towards Fersta. That he might 
proride for tiie relief of fais crews at 
Tarions stations along an imknown and 
inhospitahle coast, 1^ led a diyision of 
ills troops linroagh the dry and bonren 
cleaert ifniidi str^hes from the confines 
of India along the sea, tkM graye of 
erery avmy which had hitherto at- 
tempted to cross it The poiloas march 
was not completed witilout the loss of 
tnsny l^ fat^^ue and thirst ; but the 
spirits of ttie soldiers were kept up by 
the fortitude of tiieir commander, who 
took his fuH share in every hardshro ; 
and, instead of riding among his cavafary 
according to his usual custom, dis- 
mounted, and wa&ed in full armour, 
beneath the burning sun, at the head of 
the infantry. It happened onee, when 
all had long been auming from thirst, 
^at some soldiers found a small pool, 
«nd filhng a hehnet with water, brought 
it -to ^e king. Alexander thanked 
ihtA, but declared that he would have 
no rdief in whidi all the army could not 
share, and takingtiie hdmet, poured the 
water on tiie ground. The edroct, we are 
told, was as 8 every^man had drunk the 
water. Thus cfecered and suf^orted by 
the example of their leader, the troops 
completed their march into the fertde 
country beyond, where they were re* 
joined by their comrades, who had becm 
«ent'by tiie safer and easier route tiirough 
the higher iBgions. ' 

The attention of Alexander was now 
directed to the punishment of satra|»8 
«Bd other officers, who had abused their 
authority in his absence, and to the bet- 
ter internal administration of his empire. 
He-wisely strove to establish hannony 
between the different races of fais sub- 
jects, and to throw into ^e shade, as fax 
.as might be, the distincttons of European 
<and Asiatic, tiie conqueror and the 
conquered. The very highest offices of 
irust and favour were stQi in the hands 
of Macedonians; but, in general, the 
jidministration was shared in such a 
mann^ between the notions, as to tes- 
tify the impartialitjr of the sovereign, and 
his deske of ensuring equal protection to 
all his subjects. The army was exten- 
sively recruited with Asiatics, trained in 
ihe Gredaa discipline^ many of whom 



were admitted into the dibidBst and most 
distinguished bodies, both of foot and 
horse. Intermarriage between the di^ 
ferent races was encouraged, and tii« 
king himself, who had already been 
united with a Bactrian princess, con- 
tracted a second marriage witib one of 
tiie daughters of Darius. These ihmgs 
were not done without opposition. The 
prkle of conquest and of Grecian blood 
dl brooked to be assodated on equal 
terms with vanquished barbarians ; and 
ti^ough much of Alexander's conduct 
onfy showed a just and liberal impar* 
tiahty, there were parts of it ymdi 
overstepped that boundary, and seenaed 
to show an unworthy preference given to 
the more servile principles and more 
submissive manners of his Eastern sub- 
jects. Peucestas, being made satrap of 
Persia, learnt the Pennan language, 
and habitually used it to the people of 
the country. He was justly praised 
by Alexander, and most unreasonab^ 
censured by tiie Macedonians. But he 
abo took the Median dress, as had been 
done long since by Alexander himself ; 
and this was complained of, not unjustly* 
botii in the king and the satrap. Bf 
leaxtODg the language and manners of 
Persia, Peucestas could address himsdr 
both to Asiatics and Europeans, with 
equal convemence and equal respect. 
By the change of dress, he seemed to be 
disowning tiie countrv of h^ birth, and 
affecting to consider himself rather as a 
Persian than a Macedonian. TheoSence 
which had been given by Alexander's 
adoption of Eastern manners was re^ 
vived by his a]^nx>val of similar conduct 
in his (Officer. All these causes swelled 
the murmur which had now begun to 
prevail, that Alexander had subjected, 
not Asia to Greece, but Greece to Asia ; 
and the resudt was a most perilous 
mutiny, and the threatened desertion of 
nearly all the Macedonians in the army. 
The commotion was however quefled by 
the energy and doqaence of Alexander, 
and has unbounded personal p(^ularity 
-among the soldiers. 

The short remainder of his Bfe was 
chiefly spent in the improvement of 
Babyk)n, the ancient capital of the Ba- 
bylonian^'Chaldsean, or second Assyrian 
empire, which he chose for the seat of 
his government in preference to Susa 
or Eebatana, the capitals of the Persian 
and Median monarchies. The reasons 
for the selection were manifold. A wide 
and fruitful plain, and two xmghty rivers', 
the fUipbnttes and theTigris^ on the oat 
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of which the^e^)^•was buik, wWe with 
the other it commanded a ready com* 
munication .by numerous canals, made 
it a spot singularly fit for the support 
of a great coUectad population,, and for 
all the purposes of trade, bolh inland 
and foreign. It was further reoom* 
mended by its more central situation-, 
and especially its lying nearer than the 
other capitals' to Lower Asia and£urope. 
Babyloma, like E^ypt, owed its extraor- 
dinary fertility entirely to the oveirflowing 
of its river ; and to regulate this overflow 
the old monarchs had constructed chan- 
nels, dams, and various other works, 
of great extent These had fallen into 
decay under the Median and FersiaB 
kings, who resided in the upper pro- 
vinces, and comparatively neglected 
the Babylonians ; but Alexander ap- 
plied himself vigorously to the work 
<)f restoration, and was rapidly bring- 
ing back the province to its ancient 
firuitfulness and prosperity, when, in the 
second summer of his residence at Ba- 
bj^lon, as he was overlooking the works, 
with his wonted activity and careless- 
ness of his person, in an open boat 
among the unwholesome marshes, he 
was seized with a fever, and shortly alter 
"died, in the thirty-third year of his ace, 
and the thirteenth of his reign. By 
some writers it has been represented 
that his sickness was rendered fatal by 
intemperance ; and a report was after- 
wards current among the Macedonians, 
which imputed his death to poison. But 
neither or these statements is counte- 
nanced by the most authentic records 
existing withrcfi{>ect to his last moments. 
<B. c. 323,) 

Daring the latter years of Alexander, 
&reece was genersdly quiet, and little 
remarkable occurred, excef>t some con- 
siderable party struggles in Athens. 
Before the battle of Chseroneia, when 
strife ran highest in that city, Ctesiphon 
. had proposed a decree, to honowr Demo- 
sthenes with a golden crown, for his 
■eminent pubhc services. The crown 
bemg voted, i^chines arraigned the 
decree, as irregular in form, and false 
in statement It was. passed, he said, 
while Demosthenes was accountable for 
an office, whicl^ he held, though the law 
expressly forbade the crowning any man 
while he had an account to render ; it 
appointed that the crown should be pre- 
sented at a time and place other than 
that which the law prescribed; and it 
declai:ed, that Demosthenes merited re* 
. ward for eminent services; whereas. 



in truth, he wfl(s justly pufiishable for 
£ro98 misconduct. On these ground^* 
2Bschines impeached Ctesiphon, tbepr»» 
po^er of the decree, and inatituted 
proceedings against him for. a penallgr 
of fifty talents, upwards of ten thousaat 
pounds. Soon after its commenae»> 
ment the prosecution was dropped, ani 
slept for many years, till at last, wbilb 
Alei^ander was warring in eastern Asii^ 
it was resumed as a ready method of 
attacking Demosthenes, wno thenheU 
the lead in Athens. The speeches of 
^sqhines for the prosecution, and of 
Demosthenes for the defence, are the 
•most elaborate works of their respective 
authors; and the latter in particular* 
.which is commonl]^ known as the Oration 
.on the Crown, might alone prove De- 
mosthenes the first of orators. The 
charge of informality may be condderod 
AS established; but that was, as wall 
with the judges as with the advocates, •» 
-q^uestion very subordinate to the compa- 
rison instituted between the characters of 
the rival orators, and the merits of th«r 
respective systems of policy. Ctesiphon 
was acquitted, and the accuser failing to 
.obtain a fifth of the votes, became liable 
.to a h^ayy fine;— so far had he under- 
.rated the power .of his opponent's alo- 
•Quenoe or int^r^. Unable topaytlie 
nne, or perhaps unwOling to Uve under 
his triumphant enemies,^schines quitted 
Athens, and retired to Rhodes. . 

Not long before the death of Ales- 

.ander, Demosthenes also went into ba- 

.nishment The drcumstanees which led 

to hia retreat were these : Harpeliis» 

-an early and favoured friend of Alexan- 

jder, bein^ left at Babylon as eatrap tt 

rthe province, and treasurer over a more 

.con9iderable portion, of the empire, hsfid 

abused his trust so grossly .that on the 

king's return he was driven to rebellion 

•by the fear of punishment. He had 

.gathered six thousand soldiers, and with 

.ti^ose he landed in Laoonia, in theh^, 

it may b^ supposed, of engaging the La- 

xcedsemonians to renew their opposition 

.to Alexander. Failing there of support, 

he left his armv, and went to Attiens 

as a suppliant, but carrying with him 

•money to a large amount. His cause was 

taken i^p by many eminent orators, hoe* 

tile to Macedonia; and Demosthenes 

himself, who had at first held back, was 

.prevailed on to espouse it It failed^ 

however ; the Athenians adhered to the 

existing treaties ; and Harpalus, being 

obliged to quit Athens, carried his troops 

^ntp Crete, and thei:e perished by assas- 
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sination. '^^It was said that his '?old had 
been largely distributed among his Athe- 
nian supporters, and a prosecution was 
instituted against Demosthenes and his 
associates, as haying been bribed to 
miscounsel the people. Demosthenes, 
finding probably the popular current 
strong against him, and wishing, there- 
fore, to take his trial before a more dis- 
passionate tribunal, procured a decree to 
refer the matter to the Areiopagus. The 
court pronounced against the accused ; 
and Demosthenes, being fined in the sum 
of fifty talents (upwards of 10,000/.), 
-withdrew to ^gina. 

The aee of Philip and Alexander is 
remarkame no less in the philosophical 
than in the political history of Greece ; 
and it is pleasing to turn from those two 
great idoLs of the vulgar, the fury of the 
conqueror, and the busy keenness of the 
state-intriguer, to energies more guilt- 
less and triumphs more lasting. The 
death of Socrates was soon repented by 
the Athenians; and so general was the 
admiration of that excellent man, that 
there were few succeeding philosophers 
who did not own his teaching as the 
fountain from which their doctrines 
were ultimately derived. His careless- 
ness of outward splendour and patience 
in hardship were imitated by his scholar 
Antisthenes ; but that which was in the 
master a genuine indifference to all but 
moral and intellectual pre-eminence, aiid 
an equal estimation of wisdom and 
virtue, whether in rags or in purple, 
became in the pupil an ostentatious pre- 
ference of poverty. Antisthenes was 
the head of a sect which made it their 
boast to discard all prejudices, all ar- 
bitrary, likings and aislikings, and to 
live by the dictates of pure reason, with- 
out regard to the habits and opinions of 
men. But they who glory in freedom of 
thought are sometimes misled as far by 
the love of paradox as others by preju- 
dice. The followers of Antisthenes ri- 
diculed those who placed their happiness 
in the ostentation of riches; yet tiiey 
were no less vainly boastful in the dis- 
play of their filth and • raggedness : 
they ridiculed all who lived according 
to other men*s opinions, and not to their 
own; and the]^ pursued their maxims 
€ven to the (usregard of the most na- 
tural and necessary decencies. In speak- 
ing of the business, pomps, and pleasures 
of the world, they were apt to use a satiri- 
cal bitterness, that savoured more of 
^leen than of philosophical contempt 
from their rude and slovenly manner oi 



life, and their snarling moroseness, they' 
were known by the name of Cynics, or 
dog-philosophers. Of this sect was the 
celebrated Diogenes. 

Far more important are those phi- 
losophers who grew up in the school 
of Plato; the Academics, headed by 
Speusippus, Plato's nephew, and Xeno-- 
crates, the Chalcedonian ; and the 
Peripatetics (walkers), the followers of 
Aristotle, who was bom at Stageirus, a 
Grecian city in Thrace. The former 
were named from the hall and grove of 
Academus, where Plato, and, after him, 
Speusippus, usually discoursed : the lat- 
ter from Aristotle's manner of delivering 
his instructions while walking in the 
gardens of the Lycseum. The doctrines 
of both were nearly the same, for though 
Aristotle often opposes his master, Plato, 
it is commonly in points to which the 
Academics hdd but lightly, or which 
they entirely gave up. But the different 
character of the teachers variously af- 
fected their followers. Among many 
eminent names, the Academy had none 
which could rival those of Socrates 
and Plato ; the first of whom was wont 
to say that, when the oracle styled him 
the wisest of men, it was because he 
knew that he knew nothing, while others 
thought that they knew much. These 
words have been interpreted by many as 
directing them to acquiesce in universal 
scepticism : but it is plain, from the ge- 
neral tenour of his mscourses, that So- 
crates rather meant to produce in his 
disciples a patient search for truth, a 
due distrust m themselves, and a willing- 
ness to amend their most favourite con- 
clusions, should subsequent inquiry 
prove it needful. However understood, 
the declaration betokens, both in the 
speaker and^ithe approving reporter, a 
disposition very different from that of 
Anstotle, whose vast and varied erudi- 
tion and wonderful subtiety and acute- 
ness were joined with a somewhat dog- 
matical temper, and a strong desire to 
give to his treatment of every subject an 
air of scientific completeness. Hence it 
comes that while the individual reputa- 
tion of Aristotle was almost unrivalled, 
his school was comparatively barren of 
eminent men: whereas most of the 
^eatest Grecian philosophers in after 
times are found in the Academy and its 
many off-sets. For among the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle, improvement ha» 
ever been trammelled by • the opinion 
that they had in his works a perfect 
system of human knowledge : this made 



ihem consent to explain and enforce his 
conclusions, without pursuing them far- 
ther or inquiring into their evidence; 
and sometimes rendered them loth to 
examine a questionable position of 
their master, lest by loosening a single 
stone of the connected fabric they should 
disjoint and weaken the whole. 

Tlie faults of Aristotle have probably 
contributed, as well as his ments, to the 
astonishing influence which his writings 
have exercised over ages so various and 
nations so widely scattered, as those in 
which his name has been regarded with 
an almost idolatrous veneration. He 
was, however, a man of understanding, 
at once the most comprehensive and the 
most discerning ; the father of philoso- 
phical criticism ; the ablest of Grecian 
speculative politicians; an acute and 
curious observer of all remarkable phe- 
nomena, whether in the material or in 
the intellectual world. In attempting to 
demonstrate the conclusiveness of de- 
monstration, his logical works are essen- 
tially unphilosophical ; but thev are ad- 
mirable as a classification of the forms 
which arguments may take, and the 
conditions necessary to render them 
Conclusive. His power of systematic 
arrangement was mdeed extraordinary, 
and the talent was accompanied by the 
disposition to riot in its exercise. This 
is peculiarly striking in his ethics, in 
reading which we can hardly fail to be 
impressed with the idea that, while 
Plato teaches men to feel and act, the 
object of Aristotle is rather to instruct 
them how to define and classify their 
actions. On abstract questions, es- 
pecially of morals, he wants Plato's 
liveliness and distinctness of conception ; 
and hence his treatment of such subjects 
is comparatively dry and barren. Inac- 
curacies are pointed out, and language 
and arrangement improved ; but lit- 
tle is done to open the mind to the 
reception of truth. It is where out-; 
ward observation furnishes the materials 
on which reason is to work, that his 
superiority appears; and the more in 
proportion to the complexity of the con- 
siderations embraced in the question. 
And here he is as pre-eminent, as Plato 
is, where the premises and the reason- 
ing process are both from within. But 
these unfortunately are not the passages 
which have chiefly attracted his undis- 
eriminating adorers : and hence, in thol^e 
times when his authority has been most 
blindly reverenced ; though his writings 
have often excited some degree of in* 
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tellectual activity among those whose* 
minds would otherwise have slept in 
contented ignorance, they have often also; 
misdirected that activity to unprofitable 
subtleties and idle verbal disquisitions. 

Chapter X. 

Of Greece, and of the Macedonian Em" 
pireyfrom the death of Alexander, to 
the death of Ptolemy and Seleucu&l 
and the Invasion of Greece by the 
Gauls, 

The sudden death of Alexander seemed 
to leave his diadem as a prize to be 
fought for by his generals. A contest 
was threatened between different bodies, 
of the army, but the wiser heads suc- 
ceeded in effecting a peaceable settle- 
ment. Alexander had left two infant 
sons by Persian mothers, and a brother, 
Arrhidaeus, whose weakness of mind un- 
fitted him for rule, but whose claim was 
nevertheless supported by the body of 
the Macedonian infantry. It was agreed 
that Arrhidaeus should take the kingly 
title, with the name of Philip, while Per- 
diccas, an eminent general^ held, as 
protector, the actual sway. The sa- 
trapies were distributed among the prin- 
cipal leaders, and mostly according to 
Alexander's appointment. Ptolemy was : 
made the viceroy of Egypt, Antipater of 
Macedonia, lA'simachus of Thrace, An- 
tigonus and Eumenes of different pro- 
vinces in Asia Minor ; all men of note 
in Alexander's wars, and about to be- 
come yet more remarkable in those 
which were waged to acquire distinct 
kingdoms for themselves; 

The first commotion which disturbed 
the Macedonian empire arose from the 
Grecian colonies established by Alexan- 
der in Upper Asia. The settlers were 
mostly disabled soldiers, or such as,, 
weary of a seemingly interminable war- 
fare, which carried them daily into re- 
gions more remote, ^preferred a grant 
of lands, with immediate quiet, to th& 
chance of one day revisiting their native 
country with the friiits of their successful, 
valour. Many soon began to regret 
their choice, and to pine for Greece and 
Grecian customs and modes of hving ; 
and it was only the fear of Alexander 
wluch prevented their return. On hear- 
ing of nis death, they gerierally quitted 
their dweUings, assembled in a body of 
twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse, and began their march. They 
were met by Pithon, who had been 
commanded by Perdiccas to oppose 
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them, and tbad g^acDy tmdertflken it, 
boping to win them to his interest, and 
to ms£e hunself powerful bjr their means. 
With the aid of treachery m one of their 
chie&, he vanqni^ed mem in battle ; 
and then he offered them permission, 
laying down ,flieir arms, to return to 
their dwellings. Oaths were mutually 
given and received, and the disarmed 
and defenceless Greeks mingled fear- 
lessly among the Macedonians. But 
Percnecas, suspecting the secret pinpose 
of Pithon, had strictly charged him to 
slaughter them, and to distribute the- 
spoils among his soldiers : and the Ma* 
cedonians, whether through obedience 
to the protector, or for the sake of the 
booty promised, fulfilled to th^ letter his 
bloody command, in defiance of their 
leader^s wish, and of the faith just 
pledged. 

Antipaterwas soon at war with a con- 
federacy headed by the Athenians and 
^tolians. The cause of quarrel was a 
promise givAU by Alexander, and en- 
listed to Antipater for fulfilment, to 
restore all Grecian exiles to their several 
cities. In many states this would shake 
the government, in some woxild overturn 
it: and suspicion and resentment were 
the more excited, as there could be no 
doubt that whatever power was vested 
in the restored exiles would be exercised 
by them in entire subserviency to Mace- 
donia. Among those offended were the 
Athenians, who had recently colonised 
a part of Samos, which, if the measure 
of Antipater were carried through, they 
would l^ obliged to give up to the former 
owners. The richer part of them dis- 
liked the war, but the majority of the 
people approved it, and a vote was passed 
that the Athenians would assert the liberty 
of Greece, and free the cities which were 
held in aw^ by Macedonian garrisons. 
Fleets and armies were levied, and am- 
bassadors sent ,to rouse the Greeks into 
action ; and the ^tolians, Thessalians, 
Argians, and many others engaged in the 
enterprise. The Boeotians were bound 
to Macedonia by the possession of the 
Theban lands, which had been parcelled 
among them when the city was destroyed; 
and their defeat was the first exploit of 
Leosthenes the Athenian commander. 
Antipater, unable to raise an army equal 
to that of the hostile confederacy, tried 
one battle imsuccessfiilly, and then retir- 
ing to Lamia, a town of Thessaly, was 
there besieged by Leosthenes. In "the 
course qf the siege Leosthenes was killed, 
and Antiphilus succeeded him. 



The placd was Strang, md w«ll di»4 
fisnded, but the garrison was akeady 
starving, when the eminent Macedonian 
general Leonnatus * raised the sie^ 
Having thus far attained his object, io 
the battle which ensued he was defeated 
and killed ; and Antipater effected a 
jimction ydlh the beaten am^, but still 
was weakerthan his enemies. The scene 
was changed, when another annv caraa 
up, under Graterus, the best, in Akxaa^ 
der*« judgment, of all his commanden 
sinoe tiie death of Parmenion. The Ma* 
ffidonians had already been twice victor 
nous by sea» and tliey now attained a 
decided superiority on the land. Amba»* 
sadors came firom the Ghreraian league to 
ask for peaoe ; but Anjtipater refused a 
general treaty, and reqmred that eai^ 
state should negotiate separately; and 
the war being pushed on briskly, fear 
drove all the cities successively to make 
terms for themselves, lea^ng the Atbie^ 
nians and ifitolians alone in oppositioiu 
Antq)alerledhisbosttoA^ens. WMIc 
he was shut up in Lamia« peace had 
been denied him on any imaa but wjt 
conditional surrender. It was now the 
turn of the Athenians tosuq for acapitur 
lation, which Antipater xefiised to.grant» 
Alike unable to; stand a siege, and to ob^ 
tain conditions, they, gave memselves 19 
to the conqueror!s merc^, and their treoU 
ment was nulderthan they had reason to 
expect. They were left inpo^ssession of 
the city apd its territory, and of all pn>- 
perty, both pubUc and private : but. the 
aemocracy was abolished, and the poorer 
citizens entirely shut out from the powers 
of goveminent. To such as wished. to 
quit the city, Antipater offered lands ift 
Thrace, and more than twenty-two thouf- 
sand persons acoepted the proffer. The 
rest remained untouched in person an4 
pr^j^erty, but politically subjected to the 
privileged dass of about nine thousand 
citizens, whose fortunes reached the 
standard fixed by Antipater. -The laws 
of Solon were again adopted, as the 
rule of government, and all subsec^uent 
changes annulled. To guard against a 
counter-revolution, a Macedonian garri- 
son was placed in Munychia, one of the 
ports of Athens : and Antipater having 
done these things returned into Mace- 
donia. Thus ended what was called the 
^amian war, in the year after the death 
of Alexander, (b. c. 322.) 

. The recovered ascendancy of the party 
hostile to Macedonia had led to the 
recal of Demosthenes : but Antlpater's 
victory and approach to Athens agaii^ 
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eBiiged him-to retire. A decree of fhe 
people vfBs passed in his absoice, ecm*- 
4emning to death both fairai^ andlbose 
associates wlio Jiad iM with hun. In 
oefoftry* eases "ttns would only have 
operated as a sentence of perpetual ba- 
nishment ; 'but Antipater had been deeply 
mid repeatedly offended by the fiigitiyes, 
and his character was. iin&rgiTing. He 
tKnt emissaries, to seize them in all tiie 
eities whiter they had fled, and all wh9 
iver^ mnreated were brought to him and 
^ut to AeaXti, Demosthenes had passed 
Mo Italy, and taken refuge in a temple 
in CcQabria ; and being found there, that 
he might not &11 into the hands of An- 
tipater, he swallowed poison. 
* Of the many states so lately leagued 
against Antipater, the iStolians only had 
not submitted ; and th^ still held out, 
when the Macedonian leaders entered 
their country at the head of an army 
such as they could not cope with in the 
field. The weaker towns were abandoned, 

siege, while tiie mass of the people retired 
to the moimtains, where bold and active 
men, acquainted with the country, might 
teadily foil 'the powerful but cumbrous 
phalanx of the enemy. The Macedonia 
ans attempting to dnve them from their 
fastnesses were repulsed with loss ; but 
Craterus prudsnify gave up the endea- 
vour, and prepared to quarter his troops 
for the winter in the open count^. 
The case of the iBtolians now seemed 
hopeless. Remaining among tiie barren 
8ind snowy heights, unprovided and un- 
ish^tered, they might perish with cdd 
and hunger: coming down into the plain 
they must 'fight and be beaten, for their 
enemies were far superior in numbers as 
^ell as in discipline and in the ability of 
their commanders. Submission, tiiere- 
fore, seemed inevitable, till they were 
nnexpectecfly relieved by news arriving 
from Asia. 

Perdiccas seeking, while his ascendancy 
^as doubtful, to connect himself dosety 
with Antipater, had Bshtd and obtained 
his daughter in marria^. His ambi- 
tion, however, had risen with his fortunes, 
80 that he now aimed at nothing less 
than the royalty of Macedonia and its 
conquests ; as ^a step towards which he 
'Wished to put away his wife, and marry 
C^leopatra, the sister of Alexander. Aware 
^at Anti^onus, a friend of Antipater, 
and an ak^ soldier and statesman, had 
penetrated his design, and was l^iely to 
oppose it, he endeavoured to destroy him 
ey&lse accusations. Antigonus escap- 



ing to Bnrope, earned his tale to Anti^ 
pater and Craterus, who made a hasty 
peace with the ^tolians, and prepflored 
for ^war with Perdiccas. They allied 
themselves with Rolemy, who was no 
less threatened than themselves. Per- 
diccas went in person against Ptolemy, 
but he sent a powerful army against 
Antipater, under Eumenes, an exceSenl 
officer, who had formerly been Alexan-^ 
def 's confidential secretary. 

Eumenes found the enemy already im 
Asia, but he succeeded in Ming on the 
division of Craterus when separated 
from the rest. Craterus fell in ttie bat-* 
tie, and Ins army was defeated ; but tlua 
suGoess came too late to benefit Perdic- 
cas. That commander*s Egyptian^ cam- 
paign had been tedious and imsuccessf ul^ 
and time was given for his froops to scao 
the characters of the rival leaders, and 
to draw conclusions far fi^m being fa^ 
voiunble to their own. Perdiccas was 
violent, arbitrary, and often cruel ; Pto- 
lemy, mild and affably kind to lus folr 
bwers, and, at least by comparison 
with Perdiccas, liberal to his enemies ; 
he was also, like Alexander, remarkable 
for prowess as a combatant, and habi- 
tually profuse in the exposure of his per- 
son, qualities ever highly conducive t9 
the pop\ilarity of a general. The result 
was discontent in Sxe army of Perdio* 
eas, which increased with every new 
delay and failure, and rose at length to 
such a height that Perdiccas was assas- 
sinated in his tent. The troops trans- 
ferred their obedience to Ptokmy, and 
the news of Eiunenes's victory, which 
arriving sooner would probably have 
prevented their revolt, now only pro- 
duced a vote of death to Eumenes, ajad 
to fifty of his officers. 

For a short time after tliis, Eurydice, 
the wife of king Arrhidseus, and niece 
of Philip, contended for power with 
Pithon, whom the soldiers had chosen 
protector in conjunction with another 
general. Pithon, finding himself the 
weaker, resigned his office ; but Antipa- 
ter, bein^ elected sole protector, quelled 
the intrigues of Einrydice. He then 
made a new allotment of various satra- 
pies, whereby Babylonia was entrusted 
to Seleucus, and Susiana added to ,the 
former commands of Antigonus» who 
was also appointed to conduct the war 
against Eumenes, with the authority of 
captain-general of Asia Minor, while 
Antipater, with Arrhidaeus, fixed his 
residence in Macedonia. Antigonus de- 
feated £umenes in a igreat battle, and 
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obliged him to take refdge with a-scanty 
band of followers in the strong hold of 
Nora, where Antigonus besiegied him, 
having first suppressed the remaining 
friends of Perdiccas. The siege was 
long protracted by the resolution and 
ability of Eumenes, and still continued, 
when the death of Antipater gave a 
wider field to the ambition of Anhgonus. 
(B. c. 318.) 

Antipater left the regency to Poly- 
sperchdn, one of the oldest of Alexan- 
der's surviving generals. This was highly 
displeasing to Cassander, Antipater*s 
son, who had himself expected to suc- 
ceed to it ; but his party being too 
weak for open resistance, he escaped 
into Asia, and besought the aid. of 
Antigonus. Both Antigonus and Pto- 
lemy promised their assistance, pro- 
fessedly through friendship for his fattier, 
but really to promote their own ag- 
grandisement and secure their indepen- 
dence by embarrassing Polysperchon, 
and weakening the general government^ 

In the' Grecian towns which had been 
garrisoned by Antipater, or in which 
the constitution had been altered and 
the ruling party changed by him, the 
leading men mostly favoured Cassander. 
Polysperchon therefore undertook to 
make these states his own by undoing 
all tiiat Antipater had done. He pro- 
claimed himself the patron of universal 
independence; re-established democra- 
cies m place of the oligarchies set up by 
Antipater, and recalled the exiles ba- 
nished for opposing him. Moreover, he 
procured that the chief partisans of 
Antipater, in. each state, should suffer 
exile, confiscation, or death, though it 
was to Antipater chiefly that he owed 
his present greatness. His party was 
strengthened by the accession of Eu- 
menes, and of 01ympia,s, the mother of 
Alexander, a violent woman of some 
ability, and an inveterate enemy of 
Antipater and his son. 

Since Athens submitted to Antipater, 
a Macedonian garrison had constantly 
held Munychia. We have seen several 
instances of a like proceeding, and par- 
ticularly in the occupation of the Athe- 
nian citadel by the Lacedaemonians 
during the ^anny of the Thirty, and of 
that of Tb^es, after the treachery of 
Phoebidas. In both these instances, the 
object was at once to ensure the ascen- 
dancy of a ruling party, friendly to the 
loreiga power, which maintained the 
garrison, and to keep the city not only 
m alliance) but in a kind of subjection. 



Accordingly the troops werfe command- 
ingly posted in the Acropolis, and all 
pohtical measures were concerted with 
the Lacedaemonian commander, and; 
carried through by his support. But 
the present government of Athens was 
on a diflferent footing. The chief au- 
thority remained with Phocion, who 
was recommended by his superior cha- 
racter and talents, and by the high 
esteem in which he was known to be 
held by Antipater. He was not a per- 
son likely to aim at power by holding hia 
country in subjection to foreigners ; but 
it is probable that the mildness of 
the terms which were granted to the 
city was chiefly produced by respect 
to Phocion, and by the wish to settle 
afPairs in such a manner, that he 
and his friends might honourably ex- 
ercise the powers of government. The 
party of Phocion was the weaker in 
numbers, and that weakness was the 
more dangerous, as in the turbulent 
times which had just been passing, 
both the authority of the laws had 
been considerably shaken, and the cha- 
racter of the people deteriorated. In 
these circumstances the greater part 
were probably not unwilling that a force 
should be at hand, which might en- 
courage their fxiends, dishearten their 
enemies, and, perhaps, turn fhe scale, 
should it be necessary, in case of se- 
dition or civil war. And if Phocion 
himself, or any others of the sterner 
patriots among them, disliked an ar- 
rangement which trenched so far on the 
independence of their country, they would 
nevertheless be obliged^ to submit to it, 
as the only means of giving to Antipater 
that confidence in the stability of their 
government, which would induce him to 
abstain from harsher measures of coer- 
cion. But the Macedonian force was 
posted neither in the city, nor in Peirseeus, 
but in one of the inferior ports; its 
commander was not coiisulted in any 
measures of the government, nor were 
his troops employed in carrying them 
into effect ; and their presence was only 
designed as a security to Antipater 
against the danger of hostility on the 
part of the government, and to the go- 
vernment, against that of popular m- 
surrection. 

Immediately on the death of Antipater, 
and before it was known at Atnens, 
Cassander had sent Nicanor, an officer 
entirely devoted. to him, to take the 
command of the garrison in Munychia. 
When the breacn with Folysp^x^oa 
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had become decided* Nicanor urged the 
Athenianj)eople to remain in friendship 
with Cassander ; but the support of the 
new protector had again given courage 
to the democratical party, and the an- 
swer made was a requisition to withdraw 
his troops, according to the royal pro- 
clamation. He persuaded them to grant 
a few days respite, during which he 
secretly gathered strength to stand a 
siege. The Athenians sent ambassadors 
to ask for aid of the king and Poly- 
sperchon, and held repeated assemblies 
to deliberate on the conduct of the war ; 
but Nicanor in the mean tinie raised 
a powerful force of mercenaries, and, 
issuing one night unexpectedly from 
Munychia, made himself master of 
Peiraeeus. The Athenians now ap- 
pointed an embassy, with Phocion at 
its head, to require that Nicanor would 
desist from his aggression, and restore 
to them their, independence, as the king 
had commanded. Nicanor at first re- 
ferred them to Cassander, under whose 
authority he was acting ; but when their 
demand was backed by letters from 
Olympias, and by the approach of an 
army under Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon> he became alarmed, and 
promised to evacuate the place. He 
, delayed, however, to perform his pro- 
mise, and Alexander arriving, soon 
proved that his intention was not to 
restore their ports to the Athenians, but 
:to retain them for himself. Meanwhile 
the Athenian people held an assembly, 
with every circumstance of tumult and 
confusion, in which they voted the com- 
plete re-establishment of democracy, and 
the death or banishment of all who had 
home office in the oligarchy, of whom 
the most conspicuous was Phocion. 
The exiles fled to the camp of Alexan- 
.der, and were sent by him to his father's 
court, and recommended to his favour. 
They were followed thither by an Athe- 
jiian embassy, sent to accuse.them, and 
to demand their surrender. " Polysper- 
chon had now repented the treachery 
ivhich he had meditated against the 
Athenians, but which shame and fear 
had prevented him from fulfilling, and 
he hoped by a second act of baseness to 
;soften the resentment excited by the 
first. He gave up the fugitives, in 
words, to stand theu: trial, but, in truth, 
to perish by the party fury of their bit- 
terest enemies. When the victims were 
brought before the assembly, their voices 
were drowned by the clamour of their 
judges, w}io, were, mostly of the persons 



newly restored to a share in the govern- 
ment, from which they had been ex- 
cluded after the victory of Antipater. 
Every one was hooted down, who at- 
tempted to speak in favour of the ac- 
cused, and a tumultuous vote was 
passed, condemning all the prisoners 
to death. They were for the most 
part men of mstinguished rank and 
respectable character, and while their 
ha^ fate affected many with pity and 
consternation, there were others who 
vented in insults that envious ma- 
lice which, while its objects. were in 
prosperity, had been prudentl)r sup- 
pressed. One of these wretches is said 
to have spit on Phocion, as. he was led 
to prison; but the oufrage failed to 
ruffle the composure of the captive, who 
only looked towards the magisfrates, 
and asked — " Will no one stop this 
man*s indecency ?'* Before he drank the 
hemlock, he was asked if he had any 
message for his son ; he replied — 'M bid 
him cherish no resentment against the 
Athenians.'' Thus perished a statesman 
and warrior of eminent ability; but far 
more remarkable for the rarer gift of 
determined uprightness. The Athenians 
soon repented of their deed ; they erected 
to him a statue of brass, and honoured 
with a public funeral his remains, which 
had at first l}een cast out unburied. Hia 
principal accuser was put to death, and 
the others driven into exile ; the people 
hoping, as in many other instances, to 
atone for their crime by punishing their 
advisers. 

Shortly afterwards Cassander landed 
in Peirseeus, with four thousand soldiers. 
He was there besieged by Polysperchon, 
who soon, however, found himself in 
want of provisions to maintain his army; 
and therefore, leaving a division of hia 
forces at. Athens, he proceeded with the 
greater part into Peloponnesus, in the 
nope of enforcing the obedience of the 
Megalopolitans, who wer^ warm sup- 
porters of Cassander. Meanwhile Cas- 
sander sailed against the iEginetans, 
and readily brought them over to his 
party. The Salaminians, refusing com- 
pliance, were besieged and brought to 
extremity, when Polysperchon sent an 
armament, which obliged Cassander to 
retire. The protector then returned 
into Peloponnesus, and called a meeting 
of the cities, and to such as did hot 
attend it he sent ambassadors;, He 
offered alliance to all, on the conditions 
that they should establish democracy, 
and put to . death their, oligarchical 
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folenr estaUished by Antipater. The 
greater part immediately entered on a 
eourse of bloody executions ; the frienda 
«f Antipater were sladn or banished; 
democracry Was everywhere embraced, 
and with it the alliance of Polysperchon. 
The Megalopolitans alone firmly dung 
to liie party of Cassander ; th^ secured 
fbaar moveables within the city, strength- 
ened their walls, enrolled ana numbo^d 
file inhabitants, both slaves and free, 
WBol appointed to each his particular 
province in the defence ; they did all« 
m litHyiij which befitted resolute men 
when preparing to be besieged by an 
enemy oi overwhelming force. The 
Macedonian host was highly formidable 
both by numbers and discipline ; and it 
was well provided witli skilful engineers. 
A breach was effected, and desperate 
attempts made to carry it ; but all were 
foiled by the courage of the besieged, 
and the able conduct of their leader. 
Hie besiegers had elephants, which are 
now first mentioned^ as used in Greece^ 
tiiough they had long been common in 
the wars of Asia. The approaches to 
the breach were levelled, and it was 
attempted to force a passage with the 
tiephants; but spikes had been set to 
pierce tiieir feet, and prevent their ad- 
vancing, while they were plied w^ 
dazts till many feU, and tiw rest recoil* 
ing trampled down their «n|doyers, — a 
dffiigerwnich has always attended ths 
use of such uncertain auxiliaries. In 
tiia end Polyspevchon was obliged to 
raise the siege, and attend to maSeara of 
deeper intent His failure determined 
most of the Grecian cities to seek the 
friendship o£ Cassander. The Athe<> 
aians, unable otherwise to recover tiicir 
ports,, negotiated for peace, and peace 
was made on the terms that they should 
enjoy their city and territory, with all 
tiieir ports, except Munychia, \v4iich Cas* 
eander should hold dunng tiiewar; that 
he sliould nominate' an Athaiian citizen 
to be at the head of the administration ; 
and that all, whose property fell short of 
ten minae (about 34/.,) should, be ex* 
eluded from the government. 

The conduct of Polysperchon had 
been but weak, and the queen Eurydice 
appears to have succeeded in that which 
was her constant endeavour, to supplant 
lum in the management of her feebk 
busband, and the government of Mace« 
donia. To recover his lost power, he 
brought Olvmpias into play. He ad^ 
yancid with, her into Macedonia, and 
Suiy^e and.Axrhidaeu9 led their forces 



to qipose him; bid f&e l^focedonlaiiii 
iefu»Bd to fight against the mother of 
Alexander, and Euxydiee and her InuK 
band fdl into the power of Olympiasi 
She mercilessdy abused her success; 
the royal captives were put to deaths 
with cmnimatances of studied croelty; 
and the chief friends of Cassander were 
sought out for slaughter, indoding hi» 
brotner, with a hundred of the most 
eminent Macedonians. But the hour of 
vengeance was not far o£ Cassander 
had been, united with Eux^ce^bythe 
closest friendship certainly, and, if pre« 
vailing report be trusted, by imlawful 
love. He was now hastening to avenge 
her death, and that of his Ivolher and 
fiiends. By vast activity he made his 
way into Macedonia, though great en*- 
deavours had been made by the friends 
of Polysperchon to occupy the passes* 
The barbarity of Olympias had disgusted 
the Macedonians, and she now obtained 
from them but litde support. She was 
besieged through the winter in Pydna.» 
and in the ^ring the town was obliged 
to submit, and Olympias surrendered^ 
oxdy stipulating for her li£e. ' 

The sequel is an abominalde tissiMi 
of treachery and murder. Amphipolis 
still held out for Olympias,. and it was 
only 1^ her bidding that An^onous, the 
eoimnander, was' mduced to surrender 
the place. The high cbsnraeter of A3w- 
tmious exdied appi^ension.in Cassan* 
der, wiio had. adopted the base policy of 
destroying all whose ability was suell 
that their opposition might be: danger 
reus; He procured tibe death of Ans^ 
tonoos ; and then proeeeded by* dark 
and crooked ways to foASl his rsven^ 
against Olvmpias. Some of. the kindred 
of ttkoee whom- she had mnrdered- w«r^ 
prevailed on to accuse her in the Mace- 
donian assembly ; she was absent; and 
had none to speak for her; andthe as» 
sembly condonned hear to death. Ca»« 
Sander sent some of hut own friends t» 
advise her to secr^ fiight; he offered 
to provide a. ship which shoidd convey 
her to Athens; and this he did that, by 
her flight, she might s»pear to admoww 
ledge the justice o£ her sentence, aad 
might then be put to death* in the course 
of the voyage. She refused to escape^ 
anddemanaed to be heard in her defence 
before the assembled Macedbnians ; but 
Cassander, dreading the effect of hct^ 
presence, withheld his consent He theft 
selected two hundred soldiers to dispatch 
her ; they entered the house, but on se^ 
ing her. their resolution* iieuled^ and the^ 
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Mtired. At lengfli fhe execution waf 
performed b^ the kindred of her victimar. 
She died with the greatest firmness; 
(B.C.315.) 

: Cassander was now the undisputed 
lord of Macedonia^ and» to confirm his 
ascendancy, married lliessalonica, the 
daughter of Piiilip, and half sister of 
Alexander. As a permanent memorial 
of his fatness he founded a &tf in 
liie penmsula of Pallene, and named 
it Cassandreia.. He transported thither 
tiie inhabitants of Potidaea and of se-> 
veral neighbourmg cities, and there he 
planted the remnant of the unfortu-' 
note Olynthian people. The territoiy 
allotted to the settlement was large and 
fhiitfiil; it grew and flourished, and 
became the most powerful of the Mace- 
donian cities. Cassander also rebuilt 
Thebes in the twentieth year after its 
destruction by Alexander, many Grecian 
states, and especially Athene, assisting 
in tile work. 

On learning the death of Antipater^ 
Antigonus had attempted to win over 
Eumenes to his interest, and had offered 
as the price of his sapport to restore his 
aatrapy and to grant him yet higher 
honours than he had before ex^oyed. 
While the negotiation was pending, 
Sumenes escaped from Nora, aiid agam 
made head in Cappadoeia: and wtien 
Polysperehon had been- declared pro- 
tector, and Antigonus had .openly dis- 
claimed the- ro^al authon^, Eumenes> 
lui^nff declared himself in wnmr of the 
king AarhidftHis^ and of Polysperehon 
mhO' then governed in his name, was 
sppointed commander in chief of the 
royal fovoes, and soon found himself 
again at Uie head of a powerful army. 
His situation was still very difficult and 
dangerous; Eumenes was a Thracion 
Gmekf of Cardia in the Chersonese^ 
wad the pride of the Maoedonian of5i>- 
eors and soldiers ill brooked to be 
commanded by a foreigner; nor was k 
]Ui»ly to be ftn^gotten, iu any time of 
discontent, that he had already been 
cond^nned to deaUi by a vote of tiie 
ttrmy^ The means which he took to 
mitigate the envy attaching to his station 
curiously iUustrates th&charact^ of the 
«ge and of the peo^ide. He declined a 
yresent of Ave nundred talents offered 
by the king, on the ground that he, did 
not need it, for he wished not to be placed 
Bi any situation of power or splendour, 
Ibut had unwiUin^y accepted his present 
oommand in compUance with authority 
.nUiph he.wa» bound to obey.' He then 



related a remarkable di<eam. He iisd 
tiiought, he said, that he saw lone 
Alexander sitting on his throne, aod 
issning orders to nis generals r and fcom 
thence he gathered me direction tiiat a 
solden throne should be set forth, mi^ 
me diadem, and sceptre and othear en« 
signs of royalty; that sacriflce should 
be performed to it, as if the deified spirit 
of the departed hero vf&e actually ther» 

rsent ; that all councils of war should 
held before the throne, and ail cons^ 
mands issued in the name of Alexandery 
as if he were living. The proposal was 
adopted. The load of envy that weighed 
on Eumenes was greatly lightened when 
the orders^ ran not in nis name, but ia 
that of Alexander. The affections of 
the Macedonians were gratified and 
their superstitious hopes excited by ther 
knagination that they Were warring 
under the patronage and guidance of 
their late invincible king: and the ad- 
vantage which Eumenes had gained by 
adroitiy practising on the superstition of 
his followers, was so improved by hi9 
uniform afGsibility and courtesy, both to 
chiefs and soldiers, that he soon brought 
tiie army into a temper favourable to> 
cheerful obedience and zealous service, 
and Idi^ maintained them in it» in s^ite 
of several attempts to stir up mutinjF 
wbdch were made both, by Ptolemy and 
Antigonus.. The war was contmued 
through several campaignfi,withTanou9 
success, and with signal proof of ability 
in both the opposing leaders^ Bnt 
Eumenes was surrounded with chiefs 
who wore inclined to dii^ute his autho- 
rity, and whose influence in the armj 
was greater than his own.; and not all 
his- skill could for ever convert jealoua 
rivals into obedient lieotenante. ^the 
desertion of one of his principal ofi&ersw 
he lost a battle when the victory seoned 
^ithin his grasp : and in the following 
night, while he w€is urging the divisbn 
of his troops which had l^en victorious 
to try the fortune of another struggle^ 
they secretiy negotiated with Antigonus^ 
and made their peace by betraying tdieir 
commander. He was delivered to Anti.^ 
gonus, and soon after put to deotii. This 
hs^pened in the some year witii the 
deatii of Olympias. 

The grasping desires of Antigonus 
now knew no bounds, and to gratify 
them he spared neither treachery nor 
blood. Pithon, the satrap of Media^ 
lured into hi» power by professions of 
friendship, was accused, condemned, and 
eaKCutedt Seleueu8< the ruler of B«Uq^ 
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Ionia had served him eminently in the 
war, but this did not prevent Antigonus 
from peeking to despoil him. He led his 
forces to Babylon, where they were en- 
tertained in the most friendly manner. 
On a^ving he demanded an account of 
the revenues arising from the province. 
Seleucus replied that he owed him no 
account for the government which had 
been freely given to lumself by the Mace- 
donians in reward for his services in the 
wars of Alexander. A quarrel ensued, 
and Seleucus, warned by the fate of 
Pithon, saved himself by flight. He 
arrived in the court of Ptolemy, who 
received him with all kindness ; and a 
league was (juickly formed between 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and 
Seleucus, to curb the threatening ambi- 
tion of Antigonus. 

It is needless to dwell on wars in 
which there was no political principle 
in question, nor any object even of 
national ambition : in which the lust of 
personal ag^andisement deigned not 
even to veil its gi-oss features with the 
flimsy cover of narrow and exclusive 
patriotism; but subject millions were 
only considered as the counters and the 
9take in the game of conquest, and pro- 
vinces with their inhabitants were lost 
and won, as if they had been estates with 
the live stock required for their cultiva- 
tion. In Greece, indeed, disorganized as it 
had been by the frequent interference of 
Macedonian kings and generals with its 
politics^ relations, it was still necessary 
to make pretence of some attention to 
the public good. Each contending po- 
tentate proclaimed aloud to the Greeks 
that he fought to free them from the 
tyranny of his opponent; each found 
a party to support him in various ci- 
ties : for in every state there was war 
without and strife within, with the 
certainty that whether the friends of 
Cassander prevailed or those of Anti- 
gonus, they would be ec[ually bound 
4own in unlimited subserviency to their 
too powerful ally. 

Hostihties were actively carried on by 
land and sea, in Europe and in Asia, 
and many battles fought with various 
changes of success and defeat The 
party of Antigonus gained ground in 
Greece; and in Peloponnesus particu- 
larly, as well as in Boeotia and Lochs, 
it became decidedly superior. Mean- 
while, Antigonus being employed in pur- 
suing the war in Greece and in Asia 
>Iinor, the defence of Syria was entrusted 
to Demetrius his son» a youtl^ of great 



spirit and abUity. In the third year of the 
war, (b. c. 312.) Demetrius was com- 
pletely defeated at Gaza by the forces . 
of Ptolemy and Seleucus. The opportu- 
nity was inviting, and Seleucus resolved 
to attempt the recovery of his satrapy. 
He had been, like Ptolemy, honourably 
remarkable among the chiefs of his time 
for mildness of character and attention 
to the welfare of his subjects : and so 
confident was he in his popularity among 
the Babylonians, that if Ptolemy had been 
unwilling to furnish troops for the enter- 
prise he would have gone up attended 
only by his sons and personal friends. 
As it was, he carried with him but eight 
hundred foot and two hundred horse; 
but the people flocked from all sides to 
his standard; he soon became master 
of the province, almost without resist- 
ance, and then went on to conquer the 
neighbouring satrapies of Susiana and 
Media — so rapid and easy was his 
change from a destitute wanderer to .a 
powerful prince, from a mere dependant 
of Ptolemy to a valuable ally ! 

At the time when the Athenians 
agreed to receive as their governor a 
citizen of their own who should be 
nominated by Cassander, Demetrius of 
Phalerum, one of the smallest ports of 
Athens, was chosen to the office, which 
he exercised with great moderation and 
benevolence. The government continued 
in the form in which it was then esta- 
blished till the year B. C. 307, when 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus arriving 
in Greece with a powerful fleet and 
army, and with a commission to liberate 
all the cities, but especially Athens, com- 
menced his operations by making him- 
self master of Peiraeeus. The majority 
of the Athenian people was already 
friendly to Antigonus, from whom they 
expected the restoration of democracy : 
it was vain to resist, and Demetrius we 
Phalerean consented to go at the head of 
an embassy to the son of Antigonus. 
He stipulated according to his instruc- 
tions for the independence of the com- 
monwealth, and personally also for 
safety to himself: and both demands 
being granted, he retired with a safe-con- 
duct to Thebes, and afterwards to the 
court of Ptolemy, where he employed 
himself in literary pursuits during the 
remainder of his life. 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonus; 
being admitted into Athens, invested 
Munychia, which was still held by the 
soldiers of Cassander. An accom* 
plished cQmmauder in eyery respect* 
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he was" especially remarkable for in- 
ventive genius as an engineer, and skill 
in conducting sieges, insomuch that he 
was popularly distinguished by the title 
of Poliorcetes, signifying The Besieger. 
Munychia, though a place of great 
strength and wdl defended, was soon 
taken; and Demetrius completed his 
•work of giving freedom to Athens by 
demolishing the fortress which had held 
"it in subjection. The democracy was re- 
^abKshed in the fifteenth year after its 
•suppression by Antipater : and the people 
went on to express their gratitude by 
•extravagant honours paid to Deme- 
trius and his father. Grolden statues of 
them both were set on chariots near to 
iiiose of Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; 
massive golden crowns were voted to 
them, and altars erected at which they 
were honoured as gods, and with tlie 
title of saviours : and as every Athenian 
ward (pkyle) had its protecting hero after 
whom it was named and to whom its 
members paid a peculiar worship, two 
new wards were added to the ten already 
existing, and were named respectively 
after Anti^onus and Demetrius. 
• Demetrius now, in obedience to in- 
altructions sent by his father, called a 
meeting of deputies from the sdlied cities 
to take counsel for the interests of 
Greece, and himself proceeded to dis- 
lodge the forces of Ptolemy from Cyprus. 
He had defeated the opposing army 
there, and shut it up in the city of Sala- 
mis, when Ptolemy came in person with 
ft powerful -armament to the aid of his 
Officers. A ^eat and well contested sea 
fight ensued, in which Ptolemy being de- 
feated withdrew to Egypt, and gave up the 
island. On receiving the news of this great 
success, Antigonus and his son assumed 
the kingly diadem, and the example was 
followed by Rolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus, (b. c. 306.) In the follow- 
ing year Antigonus attempted to decide 
the war by invadins; Egypt : but the ma- 
ritime coasts and the banks and mouth 
•of the Nile were so strongly guarded and 
actively defended, that his fleet could not 
make good a landing nor his army force 
the passage of the river, and he was 
obliged to retire with loss. 

The island of Rhodes had anciently 
been divided among three cities, Lin- 
dus, lalysus, and Gameirus; but to- 
waids the <jlose of the Peloponnesian 
war the inhabitants had united them- 
selves in one city, and called it by the 
name of the island. They were oligar- 
chically governed, when under Lace- 



daemonian supremacy; democratically, 
when under Athenian; but the state 
flourished under both. When Rhodes 
combined with Chios and Byzantium in 
revolt against the Athenians, the demo- 
cracy seems to have been still main- 
tained: but after the termination of that 
war it was overthrown by an insurrec- 
tion of the wealthy Few and their adhe- 
rents, assisted by Mausolus the king of 
Caria. Under its new government, 
Rhodes continued to increase in trade 
and shipping : from which it may be in- 
ferred that the administration was not 
inattentive to the wishes and interests of 
the people ; for maritime power always 
strengthened the popular party, and a 
jealous and arbitral oligarchv would 
therefore have discouraged rather than 
favoured the growth of the navy. We are 
told, indeed, in one fragment of a contem- 
porary historian (Theopompus, quoted by 
Athenaeus,) that there was a time when 
all power was in the hands of a small 
knot of profligate men, who supported 
each other in every outrage which their 
fierce passions or brutal caprices could 
prompt. It is stated that they actually 
played at dice for the chastity of yir-' 
gins and matrons, and that the condition 
of the game was that all should assist 
the winner to gratify his lust either 
by] persuasion or violence. But what- 
ever chances may have enabled a small 
faction to exercise for a while so hateful 
a tyranny, it must have quickly fallen, 
and the government have reverted to 
the gieat body of citizens having cer- 
tain qualifications of birth and property. 
In the ordinary state of the Rhodian 
aristocracy, its conduct was moderate 
and upright ; so we are told by ancient 
writers, and their testimony is confirmed 
by the prosperity of the commonwealth, 
and \fy its continual increase in com- 
mercial wealth and naval power. When 
all the Grecian seas were swarming with 
pirates, the Rhodians alone for the com- 
mon good undertook and e£Pected their 
suppression. They were highly re- 
spected by Alexander, though he kept a 
garrison m their city, which, on receiving 
the news of his death, they immediately 
expelled. As the Macedonian supre- 
macy appears to have been generally 
favourable to oligarchy, notwithstanding 
the patronage which Alexander, in the 
outset of his career, found it expedient 
to bestow on the democratical interest 
in Asia Minor, it is probable that this 
change was accompanied with an in- 
crease of power in the great body of the 
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people. The Rhodians stood aloof from 
the quarrels of the chiefs who divided 
the empire of Alexander, and kept friend- 
ship with them all, thus enjoying peace 
when every other state was at war. 
This could not last for ever. Their 
habits and interests especially inclined 
them to close connection with Ptolemy 
and Egypt: and though they avoided 
giving any just cause of offence to Anti- 
gonus,his violent spirit would be satisfied 
with nothing short of unqualified sup- 
port. This being refused, he commis- 
sioned officers to seize the Rhodian 
traders bound for Egypt ; and when the 
execution of the order was resisted, he 
prepared an armament against the island. 
The Rhodians endeavoured to pacify 
him by compliments and submissions, 
but finding him inexorable they made 
ready for defence. 

In the year which followed the attack 
of Anti^onus on Egypt, (b. c. 304) 
Bemetruis laid siege to Rhodes. The 
Rhodians sent to solicit the aid of 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 
and took measures to increase to the 
utmost their military force, and to 
iinite the hearts and quicken the zeal 
GKf all who were in the city. Strangers 
and foreign residents were invited to 
join in the defence, but all unseryic&* 
able persons were sent away. It 
was voted that slaves, who foueht 
ivith courage and fidelity, shouldl i>e 
purchased from their masters, emanci- 
pated, and made citizens; that every 
citizen, who fell in battle, should have 
a public funeral ; that his surviving 
parents should be supported, and his 
children educated by the state; that 
marriage portions should be given to 
his daughters, and a suit of armour 
publicly presented at the feast of Bac- 
chus to each of lus sons on coming 
of age. The rich men freely gave 
their money, the poor their labour, 
the artificers their skill; all strove to 
surpass each other in zeal and exertion. 
The besieffing army was numerous and 
disciplined, well suppUed, and well ap- 
pointed, and provided with every variety 
of warin^e engines which the science of 
the age and the mechanical genius of 
the commander could furnish. Assaults 
were made by land and sea, in various 
fashions and with various success ; but 
no decisive advantage could be gained 
over the resolute and active defenders 
of the city, who not only kept the walls, 
but made several vigorous sallies, in 
some of which they succc^ed in destroy- 



ing many ships and engines of the be*- 
siegers. Demetrius at length gave up 
the hope of successfidly attacking then:^ 
from the sea, and turned all his atten- 
tion to his operations on the side towarda 
the land The Rhodians, taking advan-* 
tage of this to employ their ships in 
distant cruizes, made prize of many 
vessels belonging to Antigonus, and in*^ 
tcrcepted some convoys, which were 
coming to the enemy's camp. Mean- 
time the siege was pressed by land, and 
the walls were shaken in many places, 
all which the Rhodians made good by 
new defences built within'; and just as. 
they were beginning to be discouraged 
by the power and perseverance of their . 
adversary, their confidence was renewed, 
by the arrival of an Egyptian fleet, with, 
supplies in great abundance. 

The siege was protracted for a yea&. 
A second fleet was sent by Rofemy, 
which brought large supphes, and a. 
considerable reinforcement of troop*. 
Ambassadors came from Athens, 9xA 
from many other Grecian states, to itt- 
treat that Demetrius would be recon- 
ciled with the Rhodians. He yielded sa 
far as to grant a suspension of arms» 
and commence a negotiation; but thft 
terms codd not be agreed on, and the 
war was renewed. He then attempted 
a surprise by night. Under cover of the 
darkness, a chosen body of soldiers en« 
tered the town through a breach whicii 
had been made ; and the rest of the 
army supported them at dav-break by a 
general assault on the walls. But the. 
Rhodians were cool and firm* All who, 
were defending the ramparts rexxiained 
at their posts, and made them good 
against the enemies without; while the 
rest of the citizens, with the auxiliaries, 
from Egypt, went against those within, 
the city. In thevident contest whicht 
ensued the townsmen were victorious, 
and few of the storming party escaped 
out of their hands. 

Letters iiow came from Anti^niiSi 
directing his son to make peace with the: 
Rhodians, on what conditions he could ;. 
and Demetrius accordingly wished for 
an accommodation on an/ terms that 
would save his credit, llie Rhodians 
were no less anxious for peace ; and the 
more so, as Rolemy had written to them, 
promising further aid in case of need, 
but advising them to put an end to 
the war on any reasonable conditions. 
Peace was soon concluded on the terms 
that the Rhodians should be indepen* 
dent, and shoukl retain all their reve- 
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nuea; but that they should assist 
Antigonus la aJl his wars, exoeptipg^ 
tgainst PtcJ^my. and should give on^ 
hundred hostages, in pledffe of fidelity 
to their engagements. Thus released 
from danger, the Rhodians proceed^ 
to fulfil their promises, and reward 
those who had served them w^. Fit; 
honours were bestowed upon the braveat 
combatants am<mg the frefi inhabitants, 
and freedom^ with citijienshiu, given tci 
Slid) of the slaves at had deserved, 
it Statues were erected to PtoIemy» 
Lysimachus, and Cassander, all of whom 
had assisted them largely with provi- 
sions. To Ptolemy, whose benefit* 
had been by far the most conspi- 
CQOuSy more extravagant ho,nours were 
tussled. The oracle of Ammon was 
ecm^ulted, to learn whether the Rhodiana 
vught not be allowed to worship him aa 
figod; and» permission being given^ a 
temple was actually erected in his 
honour. Such instances have aire&d^ 
occurred in the oase of Alexander, and 
m that of Antigonus and Demetrius at 
Athens; but it must be remembered 
that audi a practice would not bear, in 
Grecian evess the same unnatural and 
impious character which it does in ours, 
^nce the step. was easy from hero* 
TTorship, which had long formed an 
important part of their religion, to the 
adoration of distinguished men» even 
while alive* 

Pemetrius siuled to Greece to op« 
DOse Cassander, expelled his garrisons 
&om Sicyon and Corinth, aqd from 
many other important jplaces, and as^ 
sembled a congress at the Isthmus, by 
nrhich he was elected captain-generfd 
of the Greeks. He had genially the 
people in his favour; so that his 
conquests were easy and sure,, and 
he had seldom occasion to weaken his 
army by garrisons. Meanwhile Cas- 
sanaer and Lysimachus planned an 
expedition against Antigonus, and Ly- 
simachus, leading an armament into 
Asia, gained considerable successes; 
while Cassander remained in Thessaly 
tq check the progress of Demetrius, 
Lysimachus was obliged by the approach 
of Antigonus to act on the defensive, 
iwhile Sdeucus was coming down from 
Upper Asia to help him ; but he con- 
bived at the approach of winter to with- 
draw his army from the camp In which 
it was besieg:ed by Antigonus, and Anti- 
conus declinuu; to follow him, the tliree 
Kin gs dis persed their forces into winter- 
^piarters. 



In therfoUowing vear (b. c. SO] ) th« 
tibree king$ ^gain took the field, and 
Demetrius having been recalled firon^ 
Greece to join his &ther, a decisive 
action took place near Ipsus in ?hry» 
gia. The armies were nearly equal* and 
uie victoiy was hotly contested; but in 
the end Antigonus was slain, and Ma. 
army completely defeated The victors 
proceQd#d to divide the possessions of. 
Antigonus; but Demetrius escaping,, 
marched to Ephesus with five thousaml 
foot and four thousand horse, an4; 
thence einbarked for Athens, where ha, 
had left the chief part of his navy and 
his treasure. To the gratitude of the 
Athenians he trusted for a refuge, and 
for assistanee in the recovery of hi« for** 
tunes ; and the most bitterly felt of all 
bis present mortifications was when he 
was met by Athenian ambassadors, who 
requested that he would not approach 
their city, since the people had voted, 
not to receive within it any of the Qon«« 
tending monarohs. But h^ suppressed^ 
his resentment, and sent to request thi^ 
restoration of his ships and money, 
which having obtained, he employed 
them in a desultory wa^are agamst 
Lysimachus* 

Seleucus had now transferred to Lvsl* 
maohus the jealousy, of which th9 fal]ea 
fortunes of Demetrius could no bngei? 
be the object ; and hearing that Lysi* 
machus aind ms son had eaph received 
in marriage a daughter of Ptolemy, hgt 
thou^t it would conduce to his security 
to many Stratonic9» the daughter of 
Demetrius. He also reoonciled Deme^ 
trius with Ptolemy, and procured that 
he shouki marry Ptolemy*s daughter $ 
but the concord existing between Seleu*^ 
cus and his father-in*law was soon de* 
stroyed by a quarrel relating to Cilicia, 
which Demetrius had recently cou/^ 
quered from Pleistarchus, the brother of 
Cassander, and which Seleucus wished 
to purchase from him* 

Since the Samianwar the Atheniaii 
government had been completely disor* 
dered by the number of revolutions 
through which it had passed, and which 
had mostly been effected by foreign in* 
terference. There had recently been; 
struggles within the city, in which one 
Lachares had obtained the supremacy an 
tyrant; and through the present confu- 
sion and weakness of the state Deme- 
trius hoped to make himself its master* 
Having failed in his first attempt, ho 
gathered powerful reinforcements, again 
blockaded the city, and reduced it to 
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extremity by famine. He defeated afleet 
which Ptolemy, who was now again at 
variance with nim, had sent to relieve the 
place, and obliged the Athenians to sub- 
0iit Ihemsdves to his mercy; but he 
made use of no severities, and contented 
himself with securing their obedience by 
s garrison. He defeated the Lacedemo- 
irians near Mantineia, and penetrated to 
Sparta; but in the midst of his suc- 

f cesses he received the alarming news 
that all his cities in Asia had been 
taken by Lysimachus, and all in Cyprus, 

• excepting Salamis, by Ptolemy. 

Another field of action now was open- 

. ed by the death of Cassander (b. c. 296) 
aoid the quarrels of his sons, Antipater 
imd Alexander. The mother, Thessa- 
lonice, favouring Alexander, was mur- 
dered by Antipater; but Alexander 
€!alled to his aid both Demetrius and 
Pyrrhus, the young king of Epirus, and 
Antipater flyitig to the court of Lysima- 
chus, whose daughter he had married, 
was, notwithstanding their connexion, 
l^ut to death by him. Before the ar- 
rival of Demetrius, Pyrrhus beine 
nearer had performed the service, and 
had rewarded himself with a consi- 
derable portion of the Macedonian king- 
dom. Demetrius*s coming was now 
unwelcome to his ally; and jealousy 
arising between them, Alexander at- 
tempted his life, but was counterplotted 
and slain, and Demetrius obtained the 
kingdom of Maciedonia. 

Most of Greece was already in the in- 
terest of Demetrius, and he twice con- 
quered the Boeotians, who were hostile 
to him, and twice took the city of Thebes, 

' though not without a vigorous resistance, 
in the course of which he was severely 
wounded. But his most formidable 
enemy was Pyrrhus, a restless prince, 
but a brave and skilful commander. 
He was a descendant of Achilles, and a 
kinsman of Alexander ; and his ereatest 
ambition was to emulate the deeds of 
those celebrated blood-shedders. His 
signal proofs of warlike ability had 
^on him the hearts of the Macedo- 
nians, which Demetrius had foxfeited by 
haughtiness, licentiousness, and insolent 
Contempt of the feelings of his people. 
Yet so dreaded by the other monarchs 
were the talents and spirit of Demetrius, 
that Seleucus, Rolemy, and Lysimachus 
combined with Pyrrhus to crush him. 
In the sixth year of his reign, his king- 
dom was at once invaded on different 
sides by Lysimachus and Rolemy. He 
found that he-couM not trust his soldiers 



against Lysimachus, and he, therefore/ 
led them against Pyrrhus; but they 
soon broke out into open mutiny, and 
Demetrius was obliged to steal away 
in the habit of a common soldier, while 
Pyrrhus, coming up, received the sub* 
mission of his army, and easily occupied 
his kingdom, (b. c. 287.) Demetrius 
sailed into Asia, hoping to gain some of 
the provinces of Lysimachus, but his 
forces were insufficient, and after a toil* 
some campai^ he was driven into Cili* 
cia, which belonged to Seleucus. Hence 
he wrote to Seleucus calling to mind 
their affinity, and intreating pity for his 
fallen condition : but after considerable 
hesitation Seleucus*s compassion yielded 
to his fears and jealousies, and he led 
an army against his father-in-law. De- 
metrius defended himself with the fuiy 
of despair, and in most encounters had 
the advantage ; but he was at length de* 
serted by his soldiers, and made prisoner. 
He was closely confined, but otherwise 
honourably treated, for the rest of his life, 
which was shortened by intemperance. 
Such was the end of a man, whose isr 
lents, courage, and natural generosity of 
disposition, if chastened by temperance, 
and directed by philanthropy, would have 
made him truly glorious ; but whose' rare 
gifts were alternately drowned in bound- 
less debaucheries, and perverted to the 
purposes of selfish and wasting ambition. 

I^hus was driven from Macedonia, 
after seven months' possession, by Ly- 
simachus, who 'held it five years ancra 
half, at the end of which he fell in battle 
against Seleucus. Both Ptolemy aiid 
Demetrius had died in the year preceding 
this event, and in that which followed it 
Seleucus was assassinated by another 
Ptolemy sumamed Ceraunus, who l^ 
fled to his court from that of Lysima- 
chus, and had been most kindly enter- 
tained. The year df Seleucus's deatli 
(b. c. 280) was also that when Pyrrhus 
passed into Italy, to assist the Greciaa 
colony of Tarentum against the Romans, 
and it was the same iu which the Achaian 
lea^e first revived, a portion of history 
which will form the subject of part of 
the next chapter. 

Seleucus was killed in the course of 
an expedition to take possession of the 
kingdom of Lysimachus : arid the mur- 
derer seized on Macedonia, and held it 
till he was slain in battle by the Gauls, 
which took place sixteen months after the 
death of Lysimachus, and nine after that 

of Seleucus.* _ 
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These baibamns were Sprung from 
tkflt vast portion of the European con- 
tinent, which extends from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, and from the Alps to the 
ocean,. and comprises France and the 
Netherlands. They were a turbulent 
and warlike race, little skilled in the arts 
"Which minister to human subsistence. 
If such a people outgrew their territory, 
their resource was not to increase its 
fertility by more artful and laborious 
culture, but rather to supply their wants 
at the expense of others, by rapine, con» 
quest, or emigration. When their tribes 
were mutually unconnected, the result 
must have been a state of continued 
disquiet, like that of early Greece already 
described. Large bodies of men were 
seeking for abodes ; the fugitives from 
one place were the conquerors in ano« 
ther ; and the commotion lasted till the 
sword had destroyed the excess of popu- 
lation, or till some channel was opened 
for its removal. . Such a vent was often 
found in the military service of foreign 
states; and Gallic mercenaries were 
much employed, especially by Carthage. 
But the spint of niigration took a af- 
ferent form, when large tracts were 
united under a single government. If 
an outlet were then to be provided for 
an overflowing population, wider con- 
quests were necessary, and greater 
power was collected to achieve them, 
from . every neighbouring state the 
needy and the ambitious flocked to the 
hope of brilliant enterprise and eligible 
settlements ; and all were poured in one 
gathered stream upon remoter and more 
cultivated regions. Many instances of 
this are to be found both in Oriental 
and in Roman story; but the most 
memorable of all are contained in the 
history of those northern hordes, by 
whose invasions the Roman empire was 
finally overthrown. 

Such a crisis is said to Jiave arrived in 
Gaur about the year b. c. 588, when the 
largest part of it was subject to the tribe 
of the Bituriges and their king Ambi* 
gatus. Two mighty hbsts of emigrants 
were formed, under the king's two sons, 
Bellovesus and Sigovesus. Bellovesus 
crossed the Alps. Fresh swarms of ad- 
venturers quickly followed, and all the 
north of Italy was conquered, and re- 
ceived the name of Cisalpine Gaul, or 
Gaul on the hither side of the Alps. 
About two centuries after, when tne 
Gauls again found their territory too 
narrow, and sought to enlarge it with 



part of Etruria, being provoked by the 
Romans to march against them, they 
destroyed the greater part of the city, 
and obliged the inhabitants to purchase 
their retreat with money. Such is the 
historical fact, when stripped of the 
fables with which it has pleased the 
Roman writers to embellish it. 

Sigovesus followed a course veiy difr 
ferent from that of his brother. He 
penetrated into Hungary, and settled on 
the Danube, in the country called by: 
the Romans Pannonia ; and the courage^ . 
fierceness, and rapacity of his colonists^ 
were long the dread of surrounding na- 
tions. Tne Pannonian Gauls were those • 
who marched against Ptolemy Cerau* 
mis, and fought the battle in which he 
perished with his army. : They overran 
all Macedonia, afflictmg the country 
with every kind of waste and cruelty ; 
and in the next year they invadlea 
Greece, and advanced to the pass of 
Thermopylae, where a powerful Grecian 
armv was assembled to oppose them. 
. The Gauls were by far the more nu- 
merous; they were taller, larger, and 
stronger than their adversanes, and 
they were full of impetuous courage ; 
but they were inferior in arms, skiU, and 
discipline, and in that deliberate valour, 
which ensures to the soldier of a civilised . 
people his superiority over the savage. 
They had no defensive armour except a 
shield ; their weapons were a javelin and . 
a large pointless cutting sword ; theur 
mode of lighting was irregular : and they 
viunly strove to penetrate the firm bar- 
rier of Grecian spears, that stretched 
entirely across the narrow valley. To 
add to their distress they were plied un* 
ceasingly with missiles from an Athenian 
fieet, which was brought as near to the 
shore as the shoals would admit ; an^ 
they suffered much,- and effected little^ 
till their leaders gave the signal for re- 
treat, which soon became a disorderly 
flight, so that many were trampled to 
death in the narrow passage, or buried in 
the morasses. The chief command in the 
confederate army had been given to the 
Athenians, in deference to their ancient 
fame; which in this day's work they 
supported so well, that tneir merit was 
acknowledged to be the greatest in the 
action. 

Brennus,* the Gallic chieftain, now be- 
thought himself to weaken his opponents 

* From the freqnent oeearrence of this name, as 
applied to Gallic leaders, it seems probable that it 
yrun not j^n appeU»tiye, but a title of comnuiiul^ 
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bf drawing o!F th6 ^olktis, who were m 
numerouii bod}^, to the defence of their 
homes, A division of his forces crossed 
the motmtains into iEtolift, and sft<$ked 
the town of CiJlkMi, slftu^teHng al 
tiM males, and Intttally abusing the 
Yromen. The news wns trounk to 
the camp; the ^tolians hastened home- 
wards, and wei« joined br those whom 
they had left in the towns; the vevy women 
were roused to anns by the enormities 
^f the iniraders ; and the motley assem^ 
Mage received an important addition of 
strength in the Achaians of Patrse, an 
eltcellent body of heavy-farmed sddfers. 
The returning Gauls were met in fVont 
by the Patrian phalanx, and harassed on 
me flanks by the less regular forces of 
the iStolians : «nd the blood that was 
ihed, and the sufferings that were in* 
flicted at Callion, wefe avenged, for not 
half of the peipfetrators escaped to 
rejoin their cduntiymen in Theissaly. 

Meantime the Grauls had opened Ther- 
xnopjisD. By the track which the Per- 
sians had used to a like purpose aj^ainst 
l^eonidas and his band, a division of 
forty thousand men under Brennus now 
tfossed the mountains to ^^ace itself on 
Ihe rear of the Greeks. The resistance 
i)f the Phocians, who guarded the pass, 
gave time for their allies to escape 1^ 
6ea ; they were safely embarked in the 
tehips of Ihe Athenians, and then dis^ 
jpewed to their«ey«fll homes. The pass 
^as clear ; but Bretmus and his fc^wem 
toot waitiiig fbr their fellows pressed on 
towards Delphi, in the hope to ^ngroisfii 
Ihe rich plunder of the temple. 

Alarmed at their approach, the Del* 
phians consulted the oracle ; and fhey 
^twre answered, «s before, when the tern- 
|)le Was tM^rftened by the Persian*, that 
Ihey should not fear, for the god would 
protect Ks Own. The townsmen had 
been joined by the rert t)f the Phocians, 
toy the AmpWssiftnsj and by«ome of tiie 
wEtolians, the greater part of whom had 
gone against the main body of the inva- 
ders : they were animated byrel^ouszeal 
lis well as patriotism, and fisrther encou'^ 
I'aged by thunders, lighttiongs, and va« 
lious phenomena which they considmd 
&8 signs that heaven was fighting on 
Ifeeir side. The Gauls were beaten back. 
In the following night they suffered 
dreadfully by the cold and ttie fall of 
*now : and at day-break they were at- 
tecked in front by the main body of the 
Greeks, while the Phocians profited by 
theu- knowledge of the mountamsto come 



veimd npon thdrrear. Tfaejr were driven 
to liipcht) and it was not till night-fall that 
therhidted and encamped. Ibeimpietyof 
their entetprise, which struck the Greeks 
with horror, was probabfy not withent 
its efilBct on the imagination of the bazba^ 
fians: for in most forms of sncient 
heaithenism there was a striking iikeoen 
of idiwaeter, and eveiy people acknow- 
ledged divinity in &e gods of other na^ 
tions, even in those m^m it cUd not 
worship.^ The oonsoiousness of guil^ 
brought home to them by unexpeoted 
and overwhelming calamity, made them 
feel as men devoted to destruction. La 
the dead of the night a few of them 
thought that the^ heard a horse-tramp 
as of an approaching enemy : the alarm 
soon spread, and the whole camp was in 
eonmiotion. They thou^t the Greeks 
were among them ; and so wild were they 
with terror, that they slew each o^xer, 
not distinguishing their native language 
and habit. Encouraged by this mm 
disaster of their eneoues, the Phodans 
pressed them closer, and fandne soob 
followed to complete their miseries, in 
the Imttles against the Greeks but six 
thousand Gauls had Mien ; but upwards 
of ten thousand are said to have perilled 
in the stormy night, and in the panic 
terror, and as many morein the sueoeed* 
iag famine. 

Ttie miserable remnant of ihe army 
tmder Brennus anived at last in the«n-*> 
campmmt of their countrymen ; when 
&eir leader, who YmA been dangeroudy 

«'Tlie iift)llidH»of Cftiiattn aIU>l»«d that the God of 
IbnMlwAs « ereat ditinity, but they trusted that 
Hieir own would prevail against him. When they 
were defeated in the hilb, ^'llieOod of Israel/* 
they «Aid» **is a God of the lulls:" sndif they {o%ghi 
in ^e Talleys they hoped for Tictory. Again, when 
the ark had oeen taVen by the 'Philistines, a&d plac%4 
ih the temple of Dagon.; ** When they of Ariidod 
avosv early en the morrow, behold Dagon was failed; 
upon his face to the earth before the anc of the LorcU 
—Bat the hand of the Lord was heavy npon tbem 
cff Ashdod, «nd he destroyed them, and sinote thena 
with emen>dS) even Ashdod and the coasts thereof^ 
And when the men of A^dod saw tifat it was so, 
lihHy eaid^ The ark of the God of Isiaelshall not aUd« 
with vs ; for his hand is scare upon us, and upon Dagoft 
our god." lSam.v.3-7. Accordingly, after carryinff it 
foo&er cities wrtha like result, the PhiUsUnee sent U 
back to the dhildren of Israel with atrespaaf^offering $ 
but still Dagon, and not the God of Israel, continued 
to be the object of their ordinary wotship. Nebuchad- 
seAar also did not renounce bis behet in the duties 
cf the Babylonians, when he was convinced that tfa« 
God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego waa 
mightier than they. « Therefore I make a decree* 
that every people, nation, and language, which spea^ 
any thing amiss against the God of Shadrach, Me* 
shach, and Abed-hego, shall be cut inpieces, and theic 
bouses 9hall be made a danghiU ; because there is no 
other god that can deliver after this sort/' Dan. iii. 39. 
The Persians form the only exception to the general 
wiUingness to acknowledge the gods of o^er natioas^ 
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wounded, is said to have wUfiiHy has- 
tened his death through shame. Dimi- 
i^ished and disheartened by the ruin of 
tiieir detachments, the Gauk now com- 
menced their retreat: hnt they were 
Imrassedby the reassembled forces of the 
Crueeks,. especially by the -^toKans ; and 
en reaching the river Spercheius, they 
fotmd the passage beset by the Thessa- 
lians and Malians. They are said to 
have been here cut off to a man, in the 
second year of the invasion, (b. c. 278.) 
By their utter destruction, and by the 
defeat of another division in Macedonia, 
"tiirough a stratagem practised by Anti- 
gonus, their countrymen were deterred 
from any further attempt on Greece: 
hvii a body soon after crossed into Asia, 
invited by Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
and made themselves masters of t)ie 
province which was called from them 
Cralatia. (From Gaiatai, the Greek form 
pf their national appellation.) 

For three years after the death of 
ptolemy Ceraunus, the Macedonian 
diadem was disputed by various pre- 
tenders. It finally remained with Anti- 
gonus, the son of Demetrius, or Anti- 
gonue Gonatas, as he is frequently 
called, from the town of Goni, in Thes- 
-Saly, where he was brought up. But 
before proceeding, we must shortly toudi 
^on the affairs of Sicily. 

Hiere was quiet in S^^acuse for many^ 
years ufter its tranquillisation by 'Rmo- 
leon: but at length the commonwealth 
became disordered, and a revolution 
look place, which established oligarehy. 
Among those who fled at the time of the 
diange was Agathocles, a young man 
originally so poor that he lived by fee 
trade of a potter ; but his personal ac- 
complishments won him a patron, who 
enriched him and procured him a, mili- 
iary command ; and he quickly n^ade 
himself aonsiderable by ability in war 
and fluent boldness in the assembly of 
the people. Provoked by a personal 
wrong, he had warned the Syracusans 
^against Sosistratus, who headed the 
party of the Few : he could not, there- 
fore, safely tarry in Syracuse after the 
revolution, but he went to Italy, and 
fiiere subsisted as a soldier of fortune. 
Another change re-established demo- 
cracy in Syracuse ; and Sosistratus, with 
his friends, being driven into banish- 
ment, Agathocles was enabled to return. 
The Carthaginians took up the cause of 
the exiles, and a war ensued, in which 
Agathocles distinguished himself emi- 
nently both in subordinate and principal 



commands, till his conduct giving rise td 
a suspicion that he was aiming at the 
tyranny, he was again obliged to quit 
the city. The exiled friends of Sosistra- 
tus were readmitted into Syracuse, while 
Agathoeles remaining in banishment 
gathered an aspmy which made him 
formidable both to Carthage and to 
•Syracuse. The fear of his power pro- 
cured his recfidl, and he returned und^r 
an oath that he would not injure the 
demoeraey: after which he profess^ 
himself the champion of the Many, and 
courted them so dexterously, that he 
was chosen general and guardian of 
the puUic tranquillity, till the lately 
discordant factions now united in the 
city should be brought to dwell to- 
gether in harmony and confidence. He 
still wanted afcH'ce more subservient to 
his purposes than the body of armed 
citizens. Having, therefore, obtained tu 
commission to levy troops according to 
his discretion, he embodied the soldiers 
who had followed him in his last exile, 
men devoted to himself, and hostile alike 
to the Syracusan Many and the Few ; 
and he added such of the poorer citi- 
Tsens, as were embittered by envy or made 
desperate by want, so as readily to joia 
with any adventurer, or take part in aiy 
revolution, if they might thereby better 
their own condihon, without regard to 
the form of government to be established 
or overthrown. 

Six hundred fxrincipal Syracusans had 
«har«d ki the oligarchy established by 
Sosistratus ; ^and against these the at- 
tack was fii^ft dkrected. Agathocles in* 
vited their leaders to a eontoence, ar- 
vested them and tried them before his 
«nny) alleging that the six hundred ha^L 
plotted to seize him because of his zeal 
lor the popular cause. The multitude 
cried out that hC'Should straightway pu- 
blish the offenders, and he gave the word 
to march to Syracuse, to slay the guilty 
imd plunder the houses of the six hun- 
-dred and tiieir adherents. The thing was 
done, and the city given up to bloodshed 
and pillage. Unpr^aredfor attack and 
unconscious of provocaition, many were 
killed when running out imanned to learn 
the cause of the disturbance. The 
^slaughter was not confined to those 
against whom it was professedly directed, 
but avarice and private hatred ranged 
at will, and where riches were to be 
gained, the plunderers made little dis- 
tinction between friend and foe. For 
two days the Syracusans endured, in the 
bosom of ipeacc^, and at th^ hands of fel* 
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low-citizens» or of soldiers employed by 
the state, the worst that could have 
been inflicted by enemies exasperated 
with a wearisome siege and a perilous 
assault. Four thousand persons were 
murdered, six thousand escaped by 
jflight ; and on those who fled, the cruelty 
of their enemies was satiated by brutal 
ill usage of their wives and children. 
•When the wholesale butchery was over, 
Agathocles collected the prisoners, and 
putting to death the most hostile to him, 
drove the rest into banishment. 

The author of these horrors now call- 
ing an assembly of the people inveighed 
against the Six Hundrea, and against the 
oligarchy which they had formerly esta- 
blished; declared that he had cleared 
the city of all who aimed at power be- 
yond the laws, and entirely secured the 
freedom of the people ; and professing 
that he wished to rest from his labours, 
and to be as a private individual, he 
threw off the ensigns of military com- 
mand and retired from the assembly. 
He well knew that his hearers were 
mostly deep in blood, and that the con- 
tinuance of his power was their only 
safeguard against retribution; while 
those who hsucl been unwilling spectators 
of the massacre would be silenced by 
fear. Being loudly pressed, as he ex- 
pected, to retain his office, he consented 
on the condition that none should be 
joined with him in command. On these 
terms he was appointed general auto- 
crator, and thenceforward he exercised 
the power of a monarch, though without 
assuming the external state. His usur- 
pation was effected in the year b. c. 3 1 7. 

Agathocles had risen as the champion 
of the poor ; and as such he had pro- 
mised what he now fulfilled, the abohtion 
of outstanding debts, and a distribution 
of lands. In ordinary cases his rule was 
mild as well as able ; and by benefits 
done to many, and affable behaviour to 
all, he grew widely popular in spite of 
his crimes, till fresn jealousies and dif- 
ficulties drove him to fresh executions, 
which made him hated by all. Unlike 
most other tyrants, he kept no guards 
about him, and was easy of access. 
But his ambition was the scourge of 
Sicily, and to further it he spared nei- 
ther treacheiy nor blood : nor could his 
grasping spirit be satisfied with less than 
ihe dominion of the island. 

The power of the Syracusan tyrant 
spread daily wider, till all the Sicilian 
Greeks were brought to own it, except 
the subjects of Carthage. But their 



obedience rested on fear, and was ua? 
stable through hatred ; and when larg« 
reinforcements from Africa had. enabled 
the Carthaginians to defeat him with, 
great slaughter, his unwilling subjects 
gladly revolted, and Agathocles was 
obliged to defend himself in Syracuse, 
while the rest of the island submitted to 
Carthage. In this extremity he boldly 
resolved to attack his enemies at home ; 
and in the year after his defeat (b. c. 31 0) 
he passed mto Africa. But . money was 
first to be raised, and provision to be 
made against the danger of revolution ; 
and these things he managed with his 
usual mixture of ability and wickedness. 
From every suspected family a brother 
or a son was chosen to accompany him^ 
to be a pledge for the fidelity of the rest. 
Knowing well that the rich were mostly 
his enemies, he professed to pity the 
sufferings of the citizens, and proclaimed 
that any who shrunk from the hardships 
of a siege should quit the place with all 
their property. The wealthiest men, and 
those most hostile to the tyrant, availed 
themselves of this permission; but Aga- 
thocles sent his mercenaries to slay 
them, and to seize their goods. By this 
abominable treachery he gained the 
needful treasures, and cut off those 
whom he most feared to leave behind 
him. 

Agathocles played out his desperate 
game with suitable desperation. He 
crossed the sea, eluding the enemy^ 
whose fleet was far superior; and on 
landing he burnt his vessels, that his 
soldiers might place all their hopes in 
victory only, and that his small force 
might not be weakened by the necessity 
of guarding the ships. For a while he 
was almost uniformly victorious against 
an immense disparity of force ; and he 
commanded the country, and captured 
the towns of the Carthaginians, his suc- 
cesses being aided by the hatred which 
the subject provinces bore to their harslv 
and arbitrary rulers. Meantime the 
Syracusans defeated the besi^ing army 
by a well-planned ambuscade, and tlie 
commander, being taken, was cruelly 
tortured and put to death. The loss of 
the general caused dissension in the 
besieging camp ; for the Syracusan exiles 
and other Greeks, being numerous in 
the host, proposed their own leader Uy 
succeed him, in opposition to the Cartha- 
ginian who had been second in com- 
mand. Nevertheless, the blockade was- 
continued, and the besieged were suf- 
fering both by famine and by political 
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disorders ; for so insecure was the go- 
vernment of Agathocles, or so jealous 
the temper of those whom he had left 
in authority, that the latter had recently 
deemed it necessary to make another 
clearance of their enemies, and driven 
from the city eight thousand of those 
whom they consida-ed as friends of the 
exiles. Encouraged hjr the exhaustion 
both of the Carthaginians and Syra- 
cusans, the people of Acragas (or Agri- 
gentum)] offered themselves as leaders 
to the Sicilians, inviting them to free- 
dom from the dominion of both. The 
call was gladly answered, and many 
cities revolted from the Carthaginians; 
vrhile the Acragantine army actively 
helped them to expel the garrisons which 
had held them m awe, and protected 
their lands against ravage by tne forces 
\?hether of Carthage or of Syracuse. 

In this state were matters, when Aga- 
fhocles quitted his victorious army, and 
returned to look after his interests in 
Sicily. He arrived as his generals had 
just defeated the Acragantines, and im- 
mediately proceeded against divers of 
-tiie cities which had asserted indepen- 
dence. Several quickly yielded; but 
-the rest united their forces under the 
command of Deinocrates, a Syracusan 
exile, who had led the Greeks in the 
Carthagiman army; and the confederate 
iunmy was too strong for Agathocles, 
though he found an opportunity of se- 
parately defeating the Acragantine forces. 
In returning to Africa, he was obliged 
to leave his Sicilian enemies unsubdued; 
And as he feared that the Syracusan 
people in his absence might call in 
Deinocrates and the exiles, he endea- 
voured to prevent the danger by another 
massacre of five hundred persons. Not 
long before at a public rejoicing he had 
mingled with the crowd, and drunk and 
jested unreservedly, being gifted by na- 
ture with a singular talent for pleasan- 
try. '. In this he was partly prompted by 
the wish for populanty ; but he had also 
a deeper and darker purpose, for, when 
all hearts were opened by wine and mer- 
riment he had been diligently noting 
who appeared to be his enemies ; and 
all those who were of any consideration 
perished in the massacre. 

The affairs of the Carthaginians had 
recovered in great measure while Aga- 
jthocles was away, nor could his return 
effectually arrest the current of their for- 
tune. The revolted subjecti! of Car- 
thage, who had swelled his forces, all 
returned to their original allegiance ; he 



saw that to preserve his conquests was 
impossible, and he, therefore, determined 
to abandon Africa. But he wanted ves- 
sels to transport his army, and if he had 
possessed them, the enemy commanded 
the sea : to force a passage was hopeless, 
and he despaired of obtaining one on 
any moderate terms of capitulation. He 
fled secretly, deserting his soldiers, wh<^ 
revenged themselves by killing his son* 
who were left behind : a cruelty which 
Agathocles most bloodily retaliated, by 
slaughtering all the kindred of all those 
who had served with him in Africa. 
(B.C. 307.) This event happened nearly 
four years after he sailed for Africa. ■ 

Agathocles found, on returning to 
Sicily, that his principal general had 
revolted to Deinocrates with ^the troops 
and the cities entrusted to his care. His 
dismay was such that he offered to recall 
the exiles and resign the tyranny. But 
the proposal came to nothing through • 
the intrigues of Deinocrates, who coveted 
monarchical power, and hoped that in 
the confusion of war he mignt attain it ; 
while in the mean time he preferred his 
present situation to that of a private 
citizen under a democracy in Syracuse. 
Agathocles accused Deinocrates to the 
exiles, as having been the obstacle to 
the liberation of their country ; and thea 
made peace with . the Csulhaginians^ 
allowing them to hold whatever they 
had possessed before the war. Being 
freed from their hostility, he pursued the 
war against the exiles, defeated them, 
and treacherously slaughtered seven 
thousand, who had laid down then- arms- 
under assurance of safety. After this he 
received Deinocrates into friendship, and 
appointing him his general continued 
his favour to him to the end : a wonder- 
ful thing in one who was commonly as^ 
jealous as he was faithless, but. who now 
put all trust in a reconciled enemy, and 
that a man of no integrity. 
- Agathocles soon reconquered most oi 
Sicily ; after which he warred in various 
regions, and fully maintained the cha- 
racter of an eminent, prosperous, and 
powerful scourge of mankind. A daugh- 
ter of his was married to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. In his latter years his 
chief ambition was to make his king- 
dom a first-rate maritime power ; and 
this was nearly accomplished, when he 
was poisoned by Manon one of his 
intimates, in concert \vith his grandson, 
(B. C. 289.) The Syracusans forth^ 
with re-established democracy, confis- 
cated their tyrant's property, and over- 
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threw his statues. Meanwhile Msenon 
aspiring to soyemgn power, assassinated 
ihe grandson of Agaihocles, gained the 
snereenaries to his interest, and with 
ihem made war on the Syracusans. The 
Carthaginians aided Msenon, and the 
tSyracusans were obtiged to receive the 
mercenaries into their commonwealth: 
but fresh quarrels arose between the 
old citizens and the mercenaries, and it 
was finally settled that the latter should 
isell their property and quit the island. 
The departing mercenaries arrived at 
Hessene ; ^here being received as friends 
in the houses of the inhabitants, they 
conspired to murdar their hosts and 
seize their wives and their possessions. 
Democracy endured not long m Syracuse, 
but both this and the other cities fell 
again trader tyrants ; and shortly after- 
'wards the unhappy island became a 
battle fidd lor the Carthaginians and 
the Romans. 

Chapter XI. 

Of the rise of the Achaian League ; and 
qf the affaire of Greece from the in- 
vasion %y the Gauls to the end of the 
war between the Achaians and Cleo^ 
menes^King of Lacedcemon. 

fiscT. I. — ^Ths Achaians were early 
distinguished among the Greeks for pro- 
bity and good faith. So generally was 
this ackmyviiedged, that at a time when 
the Grecian cities of, Italy were full of 
bloody tuaoRdts txA revoluiions, the 
Achaians were called in, bv commea 
consent, to settle all quarrels, and ap- 
point the terms of a goieral peace; and 
Again, in certain disputes which arose 
iafter the battle 6i Leuctra, the Thefoans 
«nd the LacedsBmonians agreed to abide 
by their arbitration. But the charac- 
ter of tiie Achaian states was un- 
ambitious, and they were suirounded 
with neighbours stronger than them- 
nelves; and hence, though widely re- 
spected for peaceftil virUies, they are 
little conspicuous in history till the latter 
times, when the good fortime of Greece 
brought them forward to take the lead. 
I The constitution of the Achaian cities 
ivas hy law democratical, and it is h^hly 
praised by the judicious historian Poly, 
bins, as affprding freedom of speech and 
Siction, and equal justice to all. While 
2iey were tiiidsr the Lacedaemonian su- 
premacy the c-6mm6m?S2lth y^as admi- 
nistered by a privileged class of wealthy 
men : but the temper of the Achaians 
•was quiet and orderly, and their attach* 



ment strong toifaeiraiieientinstifaitioiis; 
and it is pnobable that the ruling few, 
for the most part, confined thea»elv«s 
to the functions of administrffition, with- 
out encroaching onthe civil rights of ii^ 
dividuak, or on the authority of tiie-po.> 
pilar assemblies to regulate, and of ti^ 
popular tribunals to aioertahi and esh 
foroethem. The cities-cf ihe provioae 
were twelve; and thejr acknowied^fel 
some degree of political union, bavmg 
common sacrifices in a common tem|^e^ 
and congresses assembled at intervals 
fnnxi all the states to consult for the 
good of the Achaian nation. It is wortii 
remarking that a similar connexion exr 
isted in eaiiy times between the Achaian 
colonies in Italy, Croton, Syharis, aaid 
Mesupontum. But the bond of cooi- 
federacy was slight, for we occasionally 
find psurticuiar states engaging in wars 
when the rest were neutral; and in- 
stances are not wanting in whieh de- 
ferent Achaian cities were battling 
against each ether either as auxiliaries 
or as principals. 

After Alexander's death the Achaiaa 
league was broken up, and the cities 
became disunited and internally dis* 
ordered. Most were garrisoned either 
by Demetrius or Cassander, and after* 
wards by Antigonus, the son of Dem^ 
trius, who succeeded at once to his fa- 
ther's ascendancy in Greece, and, finally, 
as we have seen, recovered his sove^ 
reignty of Macedonia. Some hai 
tyrants, especially those und^ the 
power di Antigonus, whose favourite 
p(^cy was to establish a petty monarek 
« eveiy state. But at the era when 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Sdeucus,ti]e 
last surviving princes brad in the sdiool 
of Alexander, were swept from the stage» 
a brave attempt was be^n for the freOi* 
dom and union of Achaia. 

In the year b. c. 260, the inhabituita 
of Patne, (the modem Patras,) Dyme, 
Tritsea, and Pharse, combined for the 
purposes of reciprocal defence andl 
common regulation. Nearly five yeaw 
aflar, the citizens of ^gium expellei 
their Macedonian garrison, and those 
of Boura killed their tyrant, not with- 
out as(»stanee from the Achaian states 
ah*eadj^ associated. Both of these weisp 
forthwith received mto the league. The 
next admitted were the men of Cnu- 
rynia, whose tyrant Iseas took warmng 
from the fate of the tyrant of Boura, and 
on receiving zn ftssufance of safety from 
the Achaians, voluntarily gaVC II? ^ 
sovereignty, and brought hi^Jt^ri^ '^^ 
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file ecmfederaey. Durkig a comidenible 
period ^le Tinioii compr^nded these 
^even dties wdy. Ttte common con- 
sents of tfae lea^ve were administered 
hy two geivRuls and a secretary, elected 
yetarl^i and taken from aH the cities m 
tt)t4tioii. Bat in the twenty-fifth year of 
the confederation it wast^esolTed that 
thft presiding authority should thencefor- 
-yTBxd be entrusted to a single general. 
In the fouitti year after this change (b. 
<. 25 1 ,) the Aehaians were joiwed by the 
important state of Sicyon, a city not be- 
ioiiging to the province, bat far exceed- 
ing all the proper Achalan towns in 
aiches, extent, and population. 

'Rie Sicyonian commonwealth had 
long been unsiettled, and tyrants were 
^oontinuall^ rising and falling there ; the 
power which was cemented with blood 
l>eing commonly ended by violence, 
*o make way for another equally op- 
pressive. Shortly before the union with 
the Aehaians, Nicocles was tyrant of 
Syracuse ; but Aratus, a noble youth, 
whose father had been murdered in a 
•ibrmer usurpation, was Kving an exile 
in Argos, and cherishing the h^)es 
to liberate his country. A few fdlow 
exiles concurred in Hs purpose, and 
tie was meditating the seurare of some 
strong hold in the Sicyonian territory, 
when a recent fugitive from Sicvon told 
^boBl of a place where he might scale 
the walls of the city itself. The attempt 
was made with singular boldness and 
address. Aratus and his little band 
passed the ramparts undiscovered, and 
gcwig straaghttothe1yrant*s palace, sur- 
mised and made prisoners his guard. 
rTotiee was sent to the friends of Aratus, 
who thronged to him from all quarters, 
wMe the rest of the dtiaens gatnered in 
the theatre, full of anxiety as to the 
occasion <tf the tumult. But procla- 
tnalion being made^that Aratus the son 
<jf Cleinias oflfered liberty to the peo- 
ple, they joyfully crowded to fire the 
^otes or the tyrant. The palace was 
plundered, while its master fled bv se- 
cret passages. Such was the good for- 
tune attenSng the enterprise, mat not a 
drop of blood was shed m it, whether of 
£nend or foe. 

n- In ordering the commonwealth, Ara- 
tCB, at the ag:e of twenty, displayed wis^ 
dom not inferior to his ability and daring 
m the surprise. He established a demo- 
cracy on uae Achaian model, which had 
been the object of his early admiration : 
and he provided a safeguard against at- 
tacks from without and revolutions withi 



in, by tiringmg'SiesFoii Mo de Aehaian 
league. He restored almost &dx hundred 
exiles; btit as their lands had mostly 
been giv^en to others, his hardest task 
waste settle Ihe disputes between the 
old and new proprietors. Fortunately the 
king of Egypt was his friend, and sent 
Imn huge sums of money, which enabled 
him to settle the business with little dis- 
tress to either party ; and being ap- 
pointed art)itrator, he adjudged matters 
to general satisfaction, and bought 
back peace and mutual good- will to the 
distracted city. 

The Acrocorinthus, or citadel of Co- 
rinth, one of the strongest fortresses in 
Oreece, was the most important of aJI 
to any seeker of empire, being set on 
■a lofty mountain in the Isthmus ; which 
gave to its possessor not only the com- 
mand of the rich and populous Corinth, 
but also the power of interrupting or im- 
peding all land-passage between the pen- 
msula and continent of Greece. Anti- 
gonus had long coveted, and finally 
gained it ; but m the eighth year after 
the deliverance of Sicyon, Aratus being; 
for the second time, chosen general by 
Ihe Aehaians, undertook to win it from 
hnn by a nighthr surprise. Ihe plot 
was managed ably and boldly, and se- 
conded by singular good fortune ; and 
by day-break he was master of the for- 
tress, though not without great diffi- 
cijfty and danger. The Achsuan army 
now aporoaching the dty was joyfully 
admittea by the Corinthians, and Aratus 
came down from the citadel to the thea 
tre, to address the Corinthian people 
there assembled. He delivered to them 
the keys of their gates, which had been 
long kept fiwm them by their tyrants, 
and proposed to them to join the Achsd- 
an confederacy, which they gladly did 
He garrisoned the citadel with four hun- 
dred soldiers. He gained Lechseum, tiie 
port<jf Corinth, and in it he took twenty- 
five ships and five hundred horses be- 
longing to Antigonus. Before the expir- 
ation of his^office he had prevailed on the 
Megarians also to associate themselves 
with the Aehaians : the Troezenians and 
Epidaurians soon followed the example ; 
"and the confederacy was further strength^ 
ened by alliance with the king of Egypt 

The Athenians were then under the 
power of Antigonus. He had invaded 
their territory and besieged their ci^: 
and though they were succoured by 
an Egyptian fleet, and an army under 
Areus, the king of LacedaBmon, of 
the race of Eurysthenes, yet no effectual 
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relief was pven. They slill held out 
for a considerable time after Areusf 
had withdrawn his forces : but they 
were at len^h obliged to receive a 
garrison within the city, wliich Anti- 
gonus, however, soon after withdrew, 
conceiving, probably, that he could re- 
tain them in obedience less offensively 
by garrisons which he seems to have 
held in Peireeeus, and other important 
posts. Aratus, after his success at Co* 
rinth, turned his views to Athens. He 
displayed the power of the Achaians by 
plundering Salamis, and endeavoured to 
conciliate the Athenians by setting free, 
without ransom, aU his Athenian pri- 
soners: but nothing important imme- 
diately followed. 

Henceforward Aratus was chosen ge- 
neral of the Achaians as often as the 
law allowed, and even when out of office 
he guided their counsels. His aim was 
to put down all the tyrants in Pelopon- 
nesus, to exclude from the peninsula the 
Macedonians who supported them, and 
to unite all the Peloponnesian cities in 
one great confederation, such as that of 
the Achaians. In this he was continually 
opposed by Antigonus Gonatas, and his 
son Demetrius ; and very often by the 
^tolians, a rude, but numerous and 
warlike people. The struggle of the 
Achaians with the power of Macedonia 
continued till after the death of Deme- 
trius, and then gave way to a contest 
with Cleomenes, king of Lacedsemon, 
assisted bv the ^tolians. 

Sect. II. — Cleonymus, the uncle of 
Areus, king of Lacedsemon, had op- 
posed his nephew unsuccessfully as a 
rival claimant of the throne ; and sub- 
ordinate honours and commands, which 
were largely bestowed on him, could not 
satisfy his ambition or quiet his craving 
for vengeance. In the thirty-seventh 
year of the reign of Areus (b. c. 272,) 
Pyrrhus returned from Italy. In his 
first campaigns there he had commonly 
been victorious, but never without 
considerable difficulty and loss. The 
war was resolutely maintained against 
him, and every battle weakened his 
army, while that of Rome was inex- 
haustibly recruited from a warlike peo- 
ple. Unsteady and impatient, he was 
easily wearied with a protracted struggle 
where the prospect of success was daily 
becoming more distant ; and being in- 
vited by the Syracusans and other Sici- 
lian Greeks, to assist them against the 
Carthaginians, he gladly caught at the 
hope of speedier victory on a new scene 



of action. His success in Sicily was dt 
first most brilliant, and he had nearly 
expelled the Carthaginians from the 
island, when his tyrannical conduct 
provoked revolt in the Grecian cities^ 
and finally united them against hioK 
Driven out of Sicily, he returned to 
Tarentum, and resumed his war against 
the Romans : but he was defeated and 
obliged to quit the countiy ; and straight- 
way, returning to Epirus, he made war 
upon Antigonus Gonatas, won a great 
battle, and nearly mastered all Macedo» 
nia. Cleonymus now saw in the restless 
character of the victor the means of 
glutting his ambition and revenge ; and 
he asked for aid to place him on the 
throne of Lacedsemon, which Pyrrhu* 
wilhngly granted, beholding in the pro- 
posal an opening to the conquest of Pe- 
loponnesus. He invaded the peninsula, 
pretending that he came to free the cities 
from the yoke of Antigonus; but he 
soon ^ave the lie to his professions of 
upright intention, by ravaging Laconia 
unprovoked, and without declaration of 
war. He next advanced against the 
city. The Lacedsemonians were taken 
at great disadvantage, for the best of 
their strength was absent with Areus, 
who was warring in Crete; but those 
who remained were diligent and resolute 
in preparation for defence under the 
command of Acrotatus, the son of Areus. 
It was resolved to send the women into 
Crete, but they remonstrated against it; 
and the queen Archidamia,* being ap- 
pointed to speak for the rest went into the 
council hall, with a sword in her hand, and 
said, "That they did their wives great 
wrong, if they thought them so faint- 
hearted as to live after Sparta were de- 
stroyed." In the night before the assault 
the approaches to the city were fortified 
with trenches, and with waggons set fast 
by the wheels, which were sunk in the 
ground. The women, with the old men, 
laboured on the works, while the youiig 
men rested to prepare themselves for 
battle; and when the encounter was 
begun, the women were active in bring- 
ing arms and refreshments to such as 
needed them, and in carrying off the 
wounded. The struggle lasted through 
two days, though sm^ hope remained 
for the third, so many were the slairr, 
and so few were those unhurt in the 
action ; but in the course of the night 

* She seems to have been wife to Archidamns, one 
of the Procleid line, who was already reigning 
twenty-three years before. He was probably now 
dead, and his son a minor; for, otherwise, Acrotatns 
would hardly hftre held the chief command. 
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the defenders were reinforced by a body 
of mercenaries in the service of Antigo- 
nus» and also by Areus, who arrived 
from Crete with two thousand Lace- 
daemonians. The women and old men 
now retired to their houses. On the 
piorrow Pyrrhus was beaten off, and 
soon after went to Argos, l^eing invited 
by one of two leaders, who were there 
Contending for superiority. He was here 
opposed by Antigonus and the Lacedse- 
xnonians. The Argians wished to be 
neutral, and requested that neither mo- 
narch would enter their city. Antigo* 
nus, being the weaker, consented, and 
gave hostages ; Pyrrhus professed com- 
pliance, but refused all pledges to ensure 
the fulfilment of his word, which, in- 
deed, he did not mean to keep. A gate 
being opened by the friends of Pyrrhus, 
he entered the city, and Antigonus was 
called in to oppose him ; the troops of 
Pyrrhus were overmatched and broken, 
and in endeavouring to cover their re- 
treat he was killed by a tile from a 
house-top, thrown, as it is said, by a 
poor and aged Argian woman, who saw 
her son in combat with him, and almost 
overcome. 

Areus, falling in some obscure war, 
before Corinth, left the kin^om to his 
son Acrotatus, who had been mainly 
ihstrunaental to the repulse of Pyrrhus. 
Acrotatus died in battle against Aris- 
tbdemus, the tyrant of Argos; and 
Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, go- 
verned as protector, in the name of the 
late king*s infant son, for eight vears, 
at the end of which the infant died, and 
Leonidas became king. 

The manners and government of La- 
cedaenson had long departed widely from 
the pattern set by Lycursus. The equa- 
lity wliich he established among idl the 
members of his commonwealth had been 
early confined within a privileged class, 
who engrossed all public honours, and 
claimed, as exclusively their own, the 
taame of Spartans. (See page 92.) At 
the battle of Platsea, in a Lacedaemonian 
army of ten thousand soldiers, the Spar- 
tans had formed one-half ; but in the 
time of Agesilaus their number was 
comparatively small, and in that of 
which we are now treating there re- 
mained not above seven hundred Spar- 
tan families. This change had been 
iinforeseen, and unprovided for by the 
lawgiver ; but another had taken place 
yet more repugnant to the spirit of his 
institutions. Expensive wars, and va- 
rious intercourse with strangers, had 



banished the old severity of manners, 
and brought back the idolatry of gold. 
Those disorders had revived which the 
laws of Lycurgus had been chiefiy di- 
rected to eradicate. The poor were 
burdened with debt — the rich were liv- 
ing in luxury and pomp ; discontent and 
envy were ranged on the one side, and 
pride and licentiousness on the other ; 
the influence of wealth was completely 
restored, and that influence was centred 
in about one hundred of the seven huh* 
dred Spartan heads of families. 

Among the most determined con* 
temners of the institutions of Lycurgus, 
was the king Leonidas, whose habits 
had been formed in the court of Seleu- 
cus. His colleague Agis was of a dif- 
ferent stamp. From boyhood upwards 
he had endeavoured to emulate the 
ancient plainness and austerity of life ; 
and when he became king he forthwith 
undertook to reform the commonwealth 
according to the model of Lycurgus. As 
the departure of the state from its 
original principles was entire, it was 
necessary that its return should be 
effected by changes proportionably 
sweeping and violent; and the measures 
adopted by Agis to this end were the 
abolition of all debts, and the equal di« 
vision of landed property, two of Lf- 
curgus*s measures, but probably even 
more difficult to carry into executioh 
now, than when Lycurgus succeeded in 
introducing them. 

On sounding the people to determiiie 
the chances of success, Agis found that 
the )rounger and poorer would be mostly 
on his side. The honest hoped to re« 
form the commonwealth ; the needy and 
profligate to cancel their debts and 
repair their losses; and the extreme 
concentration of property had so much 
le.<HBened the number of those who were 
interested to defend it, that the revolu- 
tionary party were sure to be victorious, 
if it should come to a trial of force* 
Having ascertained his strength, Agis 
proposed his intended laws to the council 
of elders. His purpose was to abolish 
the distinction between the Spartans 
and the common Lacedaemonians, re- 
taining that between the Lacedaemonians 
and the Perioeci, or people of the towns. 
The number of the citizens was to be 
filled up from the Perioeci and from 
strangers, aiid all these, as well as 
the original Lacedaemonians, were to 
be trained in the strictest discipline of 
Lycurgus ; and among'the citizens was 
to be distribute^ |he jproper territory 
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of SpwUt Mait divided into fowt thou> 
sand five hundred equal pajrts» while 
the remaioing tenritor^ bekjogiag to the* 
state was to be divided into fifleea 
thousaad parts, and distributed among 
the Perioeci When the proposal had 
beenbroaehedin the senate* andwanal^ 
contested, the £phmr Lysander assem-^^ 
bled the people, and laid it before f hem* 
He vaaiottcmfl by othor favourers o£ 
ttfe—awiri; and Apa» nmig last, ad- 
dressed the assembly, and sau3, that ho 
would himself contribute largdy to the^ 
reformation of the commonwealth ; for 
he would make common all his lands, 
and add>ix hundred talents in money ; 
and so should his mother, grandmother^ 
Idnsmen, and friends* all of whom were 
the wealthiest in Sparta. The offer was 
warmly applauded by the multitude; 
but it was opposed by the rich men, with 
Leonidas at their head. The previous 
approbation of the senate was necessary 
to the validity of any decree which might 
be passed by the people ; and Leonidas 
and his party prevailed so far that, by a 
tingle vote, that approbation was with- 
held. 

An ancioDit law forbade that any of 
file raee of Hercuks should marry a 
gtran^er, or should dwell in a strange 
land. Leonidas had done botli; and 
brag now accused by Lysander* he fled 
to a sanduary. As he did not appear 
vhen be was cited,, be was deposed, and 
his son-in-law, Cleonibrotus, bdng also 
•f the royal race^ w^s made king. 
Meantime Lysander's office expired, 
and the new Ephori, taking part with 
IfConidas, accused Lysander and his 
friends of ov^hrowing the laws. The 
reforming party now despaired of car- 
rying their point by peaceable measures; 
imd A^ and Cleombrotus going with 
their friends into the place of ass^nbly, 
plucked the £phori from their seats, 
and put others in their room. They 
anued their younger partisans, and 
opened, the prisons ; their enemies feared 
tnat a massacre would follow, but no 
man had anjr hurt. Leonidas fled to 
Tegea. Agesilaus, the uncle of Agis, had 
laid men in wait to kill Leonidas on the 
way ; but Agis hearing of it sent some 
trusty persons to accompany him, who 
l»x)ught him safely to his place of 
refuge. 

The reformers now had the mastery, 
and their scheme of government might 
probably have been established, had sJl 
its supporters been sincere. But Agesi- 
bus bemg a great landholder and d^pl^ 



indebted^ Um wnh w^a i^ oaiioel hil* 
debts but keep his land. Accordingly: 
he persuaded Agis that he could not 
cany all at once without a vident coow 
motion; but that if he flrst won the land 
proprietors by annulling their debts* 
they then would easily and willingh^ 
agree to the division of the lands. If 
the landholders would allow of the spoli- 
ation of o^rs, but would not sacrifice 
to the eommon good any interest of their 
Oiim. it surely argued gross credulitjf 
to fmaginie that such eoiri^and selflsa 
persons wQuld eonsent to a ^lange iU'^ 
jurious to themselves, in consideradoa 
of one already made which was bene* 
fleiaL The bait was swallowed, how* 
ever. It was first decreed that aU debtif 
should ba cancelled, and accordingly 
every bond and obligation was publiclyr 
burnt. But when the people called for 
the division of lands, Agesilaus still 
found some pretext for delay, till king^ 
A^s was sent on a military expedition 
to aid the Achaians agakist an 2Etoliaa 
invasion. 

The host of A^ was principally 
composed of the poorer sort, who were 
gainers by the revolution, and who naturr 
rally f^ a strong attachment to it» 
autnor; and Agis was the l)etterena]^ed 
to preserve strict disc^line without iia<* 
pairing his popularity, dace every rule 
wl^ he ^forced upon others wa« 
rigidly observed by himseli No soldiev 
could for shame.be disorderly or hixori**^ 
ous, when his commander lived moci^ 
regular^ and flEured more plainly than 
any in the camp. The ainiy recovered 
its old temper of exact and cheerful 
obedience; and though the over cautioi^ 
of Aratus allowed no opportunity foK 
brilliant achievement, the conduct of tho^ 
Laceda&monian troops inspired in the 
allies an unwonted respect both towards 
their leader and his commonwealth. But 
on retummg to Sparta he found that 
his work had ^ne to ruin during hia* 
absence. Agesilaus being one of th» 
Ephori, while none was present whose 
authority could control him, had abused 
his power to every purpose of extortion 
and oppression. To prevent all danger 
from private revenge or general insur* 
rection, he went always strongly guarded 
by soldiers. He openly professed to 
make no aocount of king Cleombrotus^ 
and to pay respect to Agis less for hig 
ofBce than because he was his kinsman ; 
and he gave out that he would be Ephov 
the next year, as well as the present. 

The Many were disgvst§d AtJte St* 
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OBSef of Agesifaiiis, aiid ain^cy teit tiife 
lan^ had not been diTided aeeording to- 
promise ;^ and henee th^ wfllingly su£- 
ftried the eaeflEi£M0l Agbto recall Leoni-- 
das and to lesnslate bim in the kingdom* 
Agia fled to Urn Brazen House, €le<»aa- 
hiotna to^c Temple of Nejptune ; and 
l.eoi«to llemg mere especially offended 
^fitil Cleomlnotas went nrst against hmu 
Ke aiuarpiy taimted him thaC being his 
Wim*inAmw, he bnd eonsinred to depose' 
kim and drive him inmi his countiy. 
Cleombrotut inade no answer : but his^ 
wife Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas*. 
who had qniUed him on aeeouni id the 
mlniy doneto her fattier, and bad gone* 
to soKYe the latter in &isi adTersity, now 
became an bomble soitor in his favour.* 
At her intercessioif Leonidas i^Mured his 
He^ bst banished him from the oity. 
He removed the Ephori, and substituted 
Cftiners ; and then he plotted to get Agis 
into his power^ First he urged him to 
4uit Uie sanotu8iy> and to take his part 
HI the re^al aittfaority; and decdared 

that the citizens^ had fbrgiyen him all 

-i - - ■ - 

• The details of this transaction, as given by 
jrhitanb, sre toe interastinjf to be alto^tber omittedr 
Ikmh^bay 6a not test <m the highest autboritjr. 
The acene^ however, harinff taken place iapabhc, 
ttaoff of Ha partienlarrmsyliave been Teomrdea at the 
tftaie; aAdhOMtlreaaif reatollafailygire]Boreeredit' 
t0 tk» biogrfltpher •» this, thm oa ina»]r other ocea* 
nonsr when he professes to give a minute aeeount of 
Ikivft-epdheii-or aeted indattoeseaad prtvaef. llw 
«Stnota ore taken from the old traaslaiMB br'Sur 
Thomas North, whose 'language is liveUer, and bet- 
ter expftifsea the eharacter of the original, than anf 
maOinta English^vmbioii. Chelonisi weanr toM, sat 
dlWB bt her husband, akid embraeed him, having her 
two little sons on either sidio : '* All men wondering,, 
md weeping for pitj tatm the goodness and natural 
l»fB of tatsladjiWho shewnghermottmingappare], 
and hair of her head flaring about her eyes, beat' 
headed, ^he spake itt this manner to her father :— 
*.0 falser mine, this sorrowful garment atid oonnte- 
naace is mt for pity of Cleombrotns, but hath long 
Trained with me, lamenting sore your former 
afisery and exile ; bnt now which of the two should 
X ratter choose, either to eootinue a mourner in this 
pitiful state, seeing yoli again restored to vour king- 
dofm, having overcome vour enemies; or else putting 
4lh my ^inoely apparel to see my husband slaine, 
Vbto whom yt>tt married me a maide ? who, if he 
cannot move you to take compassion on him by the 
tlbares of his wife and children, he shall then abide 
more bitter paine of his evil counsel than that which 
you intend to make him suffer. For he shall see his 
Wife die before him, whom he lo^ed more dearly than 
anything in the world. Also with what face can I 
lodk on other ladies, When I could never bring my 
fhther to pity b;^ any intercession I could make for 
aiy husband, neither my husband intreat him for my 
lather ; and that ny hap is to be bom a daughter 
and a wife most unfortunate and despised of my 
^vnel' Wherefore Leonidas commanded Cleom- 



luotus to ffet him thence, and to leave the city as aa 
"e; add prayed his daughter for his sake to re- 
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2naine with him, and not to forsake her father, that 
did so dearly love her, that for her sake he had saved 
Jier hasbaad.'s life. This nottrithstanding^, she would 
not veeld to his request, but risinor up with her bus- 
pud, gave him one of her sons, and herselfe took the 
othtx in her armes ; and then making her prayer 
BetMre the altar of the g(»6dfiue, she went m a b»> 
^m§i woman away with her husband." 



Uxat was past^ well knowing that he had 
acted from patriotism and honourable 
ambition, but had been deceived and mis- 
led by the craft of Agesilaus. A^a wa» 
not deoeiyed by this, but he was after- 
wards entrapped, and thrown into prison-^ 
" Thenoame Leonidas incontinently witlx 
a great number of soldiers that were? 
strangers, (mercenaries) and beset the 
prison round about» The Epfaors went: 
into the i»rison, and sent unto some of 
the senate to eome to them, whom they^ 
knew to be of thdr minde: then theyv 
cemraandedAgis, as if it had been jud?- 
cially, to account of the alteration hot 
had made in the commDnwealth. The 
young man laughed at their hypocrisies 
But Amphares (one of the Ephors) 
told him that it was no laughingr 
sport, and that he should pay for hia 
folly. Then another of the Ephor* 
seeming to shew him a way how he; 
might escape the condemnation for hia 
fault, asked him if he had not beeik 
enticed unto it by Agesilaus and Lysan- 
den Agis answered that Uo man com-^ 
pdled hita, but that he only did it to 
follow the steps of theancient Lycurgu^ 
to bring the commonwealth unto the 
former estate of his grave ordinance and* 
in«titution."^iVbr^A'*P/a/<w<s4.) Beiny 
aiked again if he did not repent of it, 1^ 
answered that though he should die for: 
it he would never repent of so wise and 
Virtuous an enterprise* He was con*' 
demned to death, and hastily executed,, 
lest he should be rescued by the people •> 
and he was the first Spartan king whoj 
was put to deathly order of the Ephori.. 
Hia mother and grandmother were also» 
strangled. The latter was that Archi- 
damia, who had aiready played a distin- 
guished part when Pyrrhus besieged the;. 
city. His brother Archidamus only saved 
himself by a hasty flight : his widow wa» 
jGarcibly taken by Leonidas out of her 
house, and married against her will ta 
his son Gleomenes, though he waa yet 
in extreme youth, (b. a 240.) 

Four years after the death of Agi^^ 
Leomdas died, and Gleomenes becamer 
king. He caught from his wife's con- 
versation a love for the memory of Agis,» 
and a strong desire to effect his attempted 
reforms^ Gleomenes exceeded Agis ia 
ability and daring, but his ambition waa 
greater and less purely patriotic ; and 
far from hazarding his success, like 
Agis, by impolitic mildness, he was 
rather willing to fulfil his project by 
whatever methods seemed the most 
effechial, and to trust that any violence 
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would be excused by his tieed and his 
good meaning. His ambition was turned 
to militaiy fame, no less than to that of a 
i*eformer ; and his wish to play a leading 
part in Peloponnesus was quickened by 
the hope that the power and glory thus 
acquired would promote his purposes at 
liome. Accordmgly he undertook to 
wrest from the Achaians and restore to 
the Lacedsemonians the lead in the 
peninsula. About the tenth year of his 
•reign (b. c. 226,) he commenced the 
war; and shortly afterwards he found 
the means of accomplishing his political 
^changes. 

He deluded his banished colleague 
Archidamus by the promise of recon- 
ciliation, induced him to return to 
Sparta, and treacherously murdered 
him : either fearing that he would be 
an instrument in the hands of the party 
adverse to reform, or through mere am- 
bition, and the wish to rule without a 
rival. In this matter Cleomenes acted 
in concert with the Ephori; but he 
secretly intended their destruction, and 
it was not long before he effected it. 
Having found a pretext to leave the 
Lacedaemonians of his army encamped 
in Arcadia, he went suddenly to Sparta 
^ith the mercenaries. He surprised the 
lEphori at supper, killed four of them, 
and wounded the fifth; and several per- 
sons besides were slain, who attempted 
to defend them: but those who [stirred 
not were not harmed, nor was any one 
hindered from leaving the city. The 
next morning Cleomenes banished eighty 
citizens by sound of trumpet ; and then 
assembled the people, and declared what 
he had done. He said that Lycurgus 
had entrusted the government to the 
king and to the senate, and that the 
paramount auttiority which the Ephori 
had exercised was a mere usurpation. 
He proclaimed the abolition of debts 
and tne equal division of lands ; and he 
first gave up lus possessions to the pub* 
lie, and was followed by all his friends. 
The division was then made, and Cleo- 
menes directed that a share should be 
assigned to each of the men whom he 
had banished, declaring that he would 
receive them into the city as soon as the 
government was settled. The race of 
Frocles was not extinct by the death of 
Archidamus, who had left two children ; 
but their rights Could not resist the 

Eower of Cleomenes, who took his 
rother fiucleides for his colleague, so 
as nominally to preserve the double 
royalty, without substantially clogging 



his own authority. He mcreased the 
number of the citizens ; improved their 
arms and military training; and fiiUy 
re-established the discipline framed by 
Lycurgus to regulate me education of 
youth and the diet and habits of .men. 
His own life was plain and temperate, 
his conversation pleasant, his manners 
courteous and dignified ; and the influ- 
ence of his personal qualities combined 
with the feeling, that his measures had 
invigorated the commonwealth, to make 
him highly popular in spite of his vio- 
lence and ambition. 

Sect. III.— The Achaians had with» 
stood the attacks of Antigonus Gonatas 
though assisted by the ^toUans/ and 
had given protection to the iEtoliana 
themselves against Demetrius, his soiu. 
Their power had extended far beyond the 
limits of the province. While Demetrius 
was hving, Lysiadas, the tyrant of Me- 
galopolis, had voluntarily aven up the 
dominion of that city, and had brought 
it into the Achaian league ; and his ab- 
dication bein^ miade, whether through 
policy or public spirit, at least at a time 
when there was no immediate terror^ 
constrain him, he was rewarded with the 
highest popular favour, and with fre- 
quent election to the chief offices of the 
confederacy. In the year a. c. 229, after 
a reign of ten years, Demetrius diied ; 
and now the prop was removed which 
had mainly supported the tyrants . of 
Peloponnesus against the Achaians. 
Many yielded to the time, and followed 
the example of Lysiadas ; and ampiig 
those who did so was Aristomachus, the 
lord of the powerful city of Argos. 
• When the war with Cleomenes biegai^ 
the Achaians had received into their as- 
sociation all the states of Peloponnesus; 
except the Lacedaemonians, the Eleians* 
and some of the Arcadians. The war 
was boldly and ably conducted on the 
part of the Spartan king, and his first 
campaigns were very generally success- 
ful. He defeated the Achaians near the 
mountain Lycseum, in Arcadia, and 
again in the territory of Megalopolis. 
In this latter battle Lysiadas was kiHed ; 
and it .was shortly after that Cleomenes 
accomplished the revolution in Lacedse* 
mon. He then won a third and a more 
decisive victory near Dyme; after which 
he ranged for a while unopposed, per- 
suading some, and compelling others to 
revolt from the Achaians to himself. 
He thus became master of Ai^os, and 
of most of the cities recently admitted 
into the hostile confederacy; and his 
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<*areer of conquest did not stop till Co- 
ripth was added to the number of his 
allies. 

The Lacedaemonian arms were now 
decidedly superior, and their preponde- 
Tance was likely to be increased by union 
TPith the forces of iEtolia. Some foreign 
aid was necessary to the Achaians ; and 
Aratus had foreseen this emergency, and 
provided to meet it. He now considered 
Grecian liberty to be threatened less by 
Macedonia than by Lacedsemon; and 
instead of further seeking to depress the 
Macedonians, he wished to use them as 
a balance to the more formidable power. 
He had, therefore, secretly smoothed the 
^ay to reconciliation with Antigonus, 
trho was rejE^ent of Macedonia, in behalf 
«f Philip, the infant son of Demetrius ; 
but he was himself unwilling to appear 
in the business ; fqr he feared to break 
the courage of the Achaians, if he 
seemed so far to despair of conquering 
unaided, as to fly for succour to the an- 
cient enemies of the commonwealth. 

The Arcadian chiefs of the Theban 
party, who presided at the founding of 
Megalopolis, had chosen its situation 
with a view to make it an effectual check 
on Lacedsemon. It commanded the 
principal roads by which an army could 
be marched from Laconia into Arcadia 
or Messenia ; and hence in war its pos- 
session was most desirable both to La- 
cedsemon and its enemies. This circum- 
stance, together with that of their proxi- 
mity to the adversary, had thrown on 
theMegalopolitans fai* more than their 
sliare in the burden of this w^r. They 
bad ancient friendship with, the Macedo- 
nian government ; and it was, therefore^ 
thought that a negotiation undertaken 
by" thein with Antigonus,. under the 
pressure of tiieir own particular suffer- 
ings, would not be liable to the same ob- 
jections as if it came from the general 
administration : for it would not imply 
the same distrust as to the issue of the 
war, nor hazard the reputation of the 
confederacy in case of failure ; and if it 
should yet appear that the Achaians 
were able to change the fortune of the 
contest by their own exertions, they 
would not be pledged to invite the inter- 
ference of Macedonia, though the appli- 
cation of the Megalopolitans should bel 
favourably received. 

Aratus dealt with two of the friends 
whom he most trusted in Megalopolis, 
that they should propose to send an 
embassy to Antigonus, provided the as- 
sent of the Achaians could be obtained. 



The decree was passed; and the mdvef* 
were appointed to go as ambassadors, 
first to the congress of the allies, and 
then, having got permission, to the re- 
gent of Macedonia. Permission was 
given, and the ambassadors proceeded 
on their errand. When they came be- 
fpre Antigonus, they briefly executed 
their commission, as directed by the 
Megalopolitans, and then laid open the 
views of Aratus, and showed the dangers 
to be apprehended both by Qreece and 
Mac^lonia, should the rapacity of the 
-^tolians be united with the ambition of 
Cleomenes. As long, they said, as. the 
iEtolians were quiet, the Achaians would 
mamtain the war against Cleomenes; 
but if success went against them, and 
their enemies were joined by the iEto- 
lians, there would be need of Macedonian 
assistance ; and Aratus would point out 
the proper season to give succour, and 
would suggest such assurances, as should 
satisfy both parties, of a grateful return 
for the benefit conferred. The proposals 
were favourably received, and Antigonus 
wrote to the people of MegalopoPis, to 
the effect that he would come to their 
assistance if it should be agreeable ta 
the wish of the Achaians. 

In the next meeting of the confederates 
the Megalopolitans proposed to call in 
Antigonus, and the suggestion was ge-' 
nerally well received. Aratus then rising: 1 
commended the conduct of the embassy^ 
and expressed hi» pleasure in hearing * 
the favourable disposition of the Mace- . 
donian ruler; but befolB proceeding lit 
the business, he advised the Achaians ta 
make further trial of then- strength^ and 
not to ask the help of their friends, till ' 
the>; bad lost the hope of otherwise pre- • 
vailing. His opinion was.approved, arid 
the matter rested till the Achaians were 
determined by their defeat near Dyme to 
apply forthwith to Anfigonus. One ob- • 
stacle existed to the conclusion of any 
treaty ; which was, that the Acrocorih- 
thus had been taken from the Macedb-'* 
nians, and was guarded by a body, of 
Achaian troops. Antigonus required 
that the fortress should be restored,, 
which could not be done without a breach 
of faith pledged to the people of Corinth. 
The Corinthians, however, removed- the 
difficulty, by revolting to Cleomenes ; 
and the Achaians then gave up the cita- 
del to Antigonus. 

Cleomenes, on hearing that the Achai- 
ans had obtained the alliance of Mace- 
donia, took a position on the Isthmus, 
intending to dispute the passage. The 
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iBtolians also declared to Antigonus 
tbat if he came within Thermopyli» they 
nfould oppose them by arms; but he 
nevertheless advanced through Thessaly 
and Euboeato the Isthmus. Meanwhile 
Aristoteles, an Argian leader of the party 
friendly to the Achaians, made insurrec- 
tion against the friends, of Cleomenes, 
yftbo were then in possession of the go- 
vemment The Achaians sent an army 
to Ai^gos to su]^porthim» and Oleomenes 
also quitted his encampment on the 
Isthmus, to go to the succour of his par- 
tiiaijs. An obstinate stru^le took place 
within the city, but Cleomenes was in 
tlie end obliged to retire, and he then 
TViumed to Sparta. The Argians were 
re<4ulmitt6d into the Achaian confederacy. 
Aristomachus, their fbrmer tyrant, on 
resigninj^ the sovereignty, had been re- 
ceired into the highest favour by the 
Aohaiaos, and had been chosen their 
genera}. But his abdication had been 
caused by fear ; and the rise of Cleo- 
x»e»es giving him the hope of recovering 
his power, he had been the chief mover 
im the defection of the cdty. At the 
counter-revolution he was taken by the 
Achaians, tmd his infidelity was pu- 
nished with death ; but no other execu* 
ti»n seems to have taken place. 

Antigonus advanced unopposed to 
Argos, and thence into Arcadia^ where 
Im took several places garrisoned by 
Claomenes, and mivered them to thie 
l^e^palopolitans* He then went to 
M^xua to oonJbr with the congress of 
tktt Achaians, and was chosen by them 
commander^n-^ohief of the confederate 
anagr- He now laid up his trocjps in 
nwitee^qKiarteiis ; but at the coming of 
spfing he invested Tegea, and i<ediioed 
it ta surraKier, alter which he invaded 
Ti S fl ow ia, Some slight skirmishes had 
iabea place between his titoops and those 
of Cleemenes, which were -posted for the 
defence of the country- against him» when 
he hoard that the forces of Orchomenus, 
in Arcadia, were newly cometo the Laee- 
damonian camp* Bte straightway led 
his army to Ordiomenus, and took it by 
assault ; and then he laid elose siege to 
Mantineia. Before the present war this 
city had revolted from the Achaians, 
aiKl allied itself with the iStolians, and 
afterwards with Cleomenes. Since that 
it had been surprised and taken by Ara- 
tus : who, as soon as he was master of 
the place, issued an order to restrain his 
soldiers from plunder, and calling toge- 
ther the Mantineians in assembly, de- 
darad that theii: goods and persons were 



safe, and that all he reqnh^ was the»>. 
re-unien with the Achaians, on the sanaet 
footing as before. The unexpected cap-, 
ture of the city, exposing it to pillage and 
ruin, together with its no less unexpected 
release from danger by the humanity oC 
the victor, must have raised a stranga- 
conflict of passions in the breasts of t^ 
inhabitants ; but neither fear nor grati* 
tude could permanently keep down the- 
favourers of the.-<®tolians, nor those oC 
Lacedsemon. Hie ruling party requesteit 
a garrison of the Achaians, to strengtiiea 
tl^m against their enemies both wi^oK 
and witlMut ; the garrison w«6 sent» but 
it could not hinder a party-contest ttoask 
urisin^, in whkih the XJacedaamoniaiKi 
oame m, and gave the victoiy to their 
adherents. T^ conf|uering Action, 
slaughtered all the Achaians in the city- ^ 
and this bloody deed, when Mantineia^ 
was besieged by the Achaians und^* 
Antigonus, provoked a degree of se^^ 
rity, which would else have been littto 
consistent with the churaeter of th«t 
people or of thear leader. The siege^ 
was pushed till the inhabitants, were r^' 
duced to an unconditional surrender, and 
all were sold for slaves. 

After the taking of Manianeia, Anti« 
gonus broke up his army, ret»iniBg witb^ 
him the mercenaiiea^ but di8missiQ£ thf^ 
Macedonians to winter at home. Cleo^. 
menes took advantage of theresnite tfau&- 
sdlowed him for tiie surpriaal oi MegaJ^ 
polls. That city was difficult to dekig^. 
bekig large and thinly peopled ; for th^. 
MegalopoMtans. had suffered ^peatly m 
the former bi^tles of this war^.m. whidi:* 
they had ever been the most- I6rf»ci».. 
"i^ie ^tes were opened to Clecmienes ia 
the night by some Messcnian enleslrv^m^ 
in the place, whom he had brabed. At 
day-break the ckizens heard of hia «i*> 
trancev and immediately fleiw to aroas* 
Three months before this, he had gained 
admittanee into Megalopotis, b^ JhadL 
been driven out, aind had narrow^ 
escaped the ruin of his aniiy» The n^ 
sistance of the townsmen waa now ik^; 
less determined ; but they were great^ 
outnumbered^ and the nsost commandiB^ 
situations were preoeci^ptied by the asH 
sallants. Driven out from their h(»iieg», 
they retired into Messenia ; and hithor 
Cleomenes sent messeneers with the 
offer, that, if they would henceforth be 
his allies, their city should be restored ta 
them unharmed. They, nevertheless... 
continued stedfast in their engagements 
to the Achaians ; and Cleomenes, find- 
ing that he coukl not win iksv^,,r»jusd- 
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"MegflapoWs td the ground. It was, 
however, afterwards restored under the 
patronage of Antigonus. 
: At the approach of spring Cleomenes 
took the field, and approaching towards 
Argos, where Antigonus had wintered, 
iMivaged the coun% under the walls. 
He hoped tha;t his adversaiy would be 
compelled by the clamours of the people 
to tight at a disadvantage ; or if not, 
that his credit would be lowered l^ suf- 
ferif^ the prop^y of his allies to be 
wasted before his face. The Argians 
dMBSiided battle, and reviled Antigonus, 
-who steadfly refused to lead them out ; 
and Cleomenes retnmed ia safety to 
Laconia, with his army highly gratified 
and laden with spoil. But as the season 
aidvanced, Antigonus, havii^ gathered 
from their several homes, remote and 
nev, the Achaians and Macedonians, 
was once more in a condition to take 
the field with superior force* He Bd- 
i^aneed to the frontier of Laeonia* whore 
be found Cleomenes posted at Sellasia 
to defend the pa^ss. The batde which 
ensued was obstinately contested, with 
^eat skill and courage shown on both 
aides ; but at length the Lacedsemoaians 
were irrecoverably broken and put to 
xout. Cleomenes now gave up ail 
thought of further maintaining the war. 
He fled to Sparta, and thence to Gy- 
thium, where he embarked fur Alexaa* 
^hia; while Antigonus advfuieed from 
file fidd of battle to Sparta, and took 
|K>88easion of it unopposed. Thus the 
war «f the Achaians with Cleomenes 
was ended, three years after its com- 
wencement (m, c. 222.) 

Aatigonus used has victory with lib^ 
yality and moderation. He contented 
banaelf with restoring the Lacedffimo- 
nian government to the state in w hich it 
extst^ before the changes made by 
Cleomenes ; and having done this, he 
left the people independent. From 
Sparta he went to Tegea, and settled 
that commonwealth according to its 
toeient constitution; and thence he 
pfuraoed his way by Argos towards Ma-r 
cedonia, whith^ he had been called by 
the news of an lU^an invasion. He 
came to Argos during the Nemean fes- 
tival, and was welcomed with joy and 
thanks unbounded; wad the highest 
JioBours were voted to him, as well by- 
the general congress of the Achaians, 
$s by the people of each particular 
state. On arriving in Mac^cmia, he 
found the lUyrians still in the country, 
dod defe^ited them^ but in the cousse 



of the light, wlnle eageriy cheering and 
exhorting his soldiers, he broke a blood*^ 
vessel, in consequence of which he 
sickened and died. He was much re- 
gretted by the friends of Macedonia;! 
for he was generally thought to have« 
given fair promise, not only of ability, 
in the field, but of prudence and 
benevolence. 

Chapter XII. 

0/ the Jirst War maintained by the 
jEtolians against Philip^ king of Ma- 
cedonia, together mth the Achaians* 

Sect. I. — ^Thb peace which foUowecf 
the victory of Antigonus was grievoua 
to the iStolians. This people, though 
numerous and brave, had ever been 
powerless through iterance, poverty, 
and disunion, tiU the time when the 
political mtem of Greece was broken 
up by the Macedonian kings and 
leaders. It was Uien that the ^tolian 
tribes united in a league, which soon be- 
came a formidable power, and one of 
a spirit new to Greece. Itie ^tolian 
warrior usually aimed less at empire than 
at plunder, and kx)ked for his reward to 
the continuance of war, and not to its 
termination. His victories led to th& 
gathering of booty, which was quickly 
consumS, and only whetted his appetite 
for more ; and not to the acquisition of 
permanent sources of revenuis, which 
wouki have flowed with riches in time of 
peace, but which war would have inter- 
rupted and put to haaard The law had 
ever been weak, the peojde rude ; rob-> 
bery, the vice of uncivilized nations, had 
prevailed unrestrained: and the effect 
of liie union was not to destroy the pre-^ 
datory habits of the ^^Stolians, but sim- 
ply to make them hunt in concert, in- 
stead of preying on each other. Since 
their harvest time was the time of trouble, 
they little valued the provisions agreed 
on by civilized nations to alaidge and 
soften war, and give security to peace ; 
they were therefore careless of the laws 
of arms, aiul the sanctity of covenants: 
and they were bloody as well as f aithless. 
their moral sensibilities being coarse and 
dull, as their views of expediency were 
narrow. 

. The growing riches of the Achaiaa 
confederacy had moved the envy and 
tempted the rapacity of the -^tolians: 
its rising power alarmed their jealousy, 
and the more as its conduct was gene- 
rally favourable to peace and order, and 
adverse to that predatory warfare in 
N2 
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which they delighted. They were there- 
fore always ripe for hostility to the 
Achaians, except when they needed their 
help against more dangerous foes. Ac- 
cordingly it was not difficult to bring 
them into combination with Antigonus 
Gonatas for the destruction of the league. 
The joint attack was repulsed ; and after 
the death of Antigonus, when the Mto- 
lians were in danger from Demetrius his 
son, the Achaians were not prevented by 
the wrongs received from ett'ectually 
aiding them. Nevertheless, the ^Eto- 
lians retained their ill will ; and after 
the death of Demetrius they eagerly 
took part with Cleomenes against the 
Achaians. 

' After the defeat of Cleomenes there 
was an interval of quiet, which the ^Eto- 
lians did not venture to disturb, as long 
as they were awed by the power and 

. . ability of the third Antigonus. His death 
emboldened them again to follow their 
habitual' propensity to war and rapine : 
for they set at nought the unripe age of 
Philip, the young king of Macedonia, 
and they deemed themselves a match for 
the Achaians single-handed. 
' Dorimachus, a bold and turbulent 
youiig man of iEtolia', had been sent 
by his nation to Phigalea, on the Mes- 
senian border, professedly to govern 

: and defend the city, which was a sub- 
ordinate ally of theirs. He had ga- 
thered about him robbers and pirates, 
whom in the general peace he 'knew 
not how to support or employ : he 
therefore suffered them to plunder the 
Messenians, though friendship subsisted 
between them and the j^tolians. At 
first the plunderers confined their de- 
predations to the flocks and herds that 
fed about the border ; but as they grew 
bolder, they advanced into the country, 
and nightly pillaged and destroyed farm- 
houses. Dorimachus shared in the spoil, 
and disregarded all remonstrances, till 
they came so thick that he could not 
wholly pass them by ; and then he said 
that he would go to Messene, to satisfy 
the complainants. He went accordingly ; 
but when the injured persons came 
before him, he laughed at some, and 
others he threatened and reviled. 

"While Dorimachus was in Messene, 
the pirates attacked a house close by the 
city, killed all who resisted, and binding 
the rest of the sextants led them away, 
together with the cattle. The Ephori, 
who were the principal magistrates of • 
the Messenians, summoned Dorimachus 
to answer forhis^conduct; and SciroOy 



^n Ephor, and a man of high character 
and mfluence, advised that he should be 
detained in the city till the property taken 
should be restored, and the murders 
atoned for, by giving up the guilty to 
justice. The proposal being generally 
approved, Dorimachus took fire. He 
exclaimed that they were insulting, not 
himself, but the -^tolian community, and 
that they should suffer accordmgly ; 
and he behaved so arrogantly, that Sciron 
was provoked to call him by the name of 
Babyrtas, a Messenian of the vilest cha^ 
racter, whom he singularly resembled in 
person. The taunt was never forgiven : 
Dorimachus yielded for the present to 
necessity, promised satisfaction, and was 
released, but the insult of Sciron mainly 
determined him to do all in his power to 
kindle a war. 

Dorimachus could not propose to the 
iEtolians to go to war for a word of con-* 
tempt addressed to himself by an indi- 
vidual, and in the original quarrel he had-; 
been evidently and grossly in the wrong* 
But he hoped to gain his end through 
his kinsman Scbpas, who chiefly directed 
the administration of the commonwealth. 
He reminded him that little was to be- 
feared from the Macedonians, who had 
now a boy for their ruler; that the La- 
cedaemonians were always enemies to 
Messene, and the Eleianis friends of 
iEtolia; and that the Messenian territory, 
having remained unmolested throughout 
the war of Cleomenes, was rich in every 
kind of booty, so that the war would 
certainly be gratifying to the Many. * It' 
was made the pretext of hostilityV 
that the Messenians had entered into 
alliance with the Achaians and Macedo- 
nians — a strange subject of complaint on 
the part of a nation at peace with both. 
The gu-guments of Dorimachus were ad- 
dressed to a spirit as restless as his own ; 
and so great was the eagerness of Scopas 
for the war, that he commenced it on hisf 
own authority, without awaiting the 
sanction of the people. 

The JEtoliwn. leaders first sent out 
corsairs, who did not confine their attaclc' 
to the Messenians, but captured a ves- 
sel belonging to Macedonia, and ravaged 
the coasts of Acarnania and Epirus.- 
This took place while Timoxenus was 
general of the Achaians ; and at the end 
of his administration Dorimachus and 
Scopas undertook the invasion of Mes- 
senia, considering this to be the peridd* 
when the Achaians were least likely 
to oppose them, while Timoxenus was 
on the point of going out of office, and 
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his successor had not entered it. The 
iJStolians passed through the territories 
of the Achaian cities Patrae, Fharae, and 
TritsBa. Their generals professed that 
they meant no wrong to the Achaians; 
but the cupidity of the soldiers could not 
be restrained when booty was in view, 
and they pillaged the country in passing 
through it, till they came to Phigalea. 
IVom Phigalea they entered the Messe- 
nian territory, andravaged.it in safety, 
since the Messenians did not venture to 
take the field. 

At the next general meeting of the 
Achaians, the deputies of Patrae and 
Pharae complained of the ravages com- 
mitted in their country, and the Messe- 
nian embassy requested aid against the 
unprovoked and most unjust attack pf 

. the iEtolians on a people allied with 
them from of old. The assembly took 
part in the particular wrongs of the com- 
plainants, and all were likewise indignant 
on behalf of the confederacy, that the 
^tolians should have presumed to vio- 
late its territory by marching an army 
across it without leave. It was voted 
that help should be given to the Messe- 
nians ; that the general should assemble 
the Achaians in arms ; and that when so 
assembled they should determine what 
iwas to be done. Timoxenus the general 

. was slack in preparation : for he feared 
misfortune, considering that the Achai- 
ans, since the peace, had neglected exer- 
cise in arms. But Aratus, who was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, was enraged at 
the presumption of the iEtolians : where- 
fore he urged on. the lev)r byaU means 
in his power; and receiving the public 
seal from Timoxenus five days oefoxe 
the legal time, he wrote to the cities, and 
collected the youth in arms at Meg^o- 
polis. 

-When here assembled, the Achaians 
i/vere.met by ambassadors from Mes- 
sene, who requested admission into the 
alliance which had been formed, with 
the Macedonians and others, during the 
Vfor of Cleomenes. The Achaians an- 
swered that this could not be done with- 
out the consent of the rest : but that they 
would succour the Messenians, only 
requiring hostages that the Messenians 
Yfovld not make peace with the -^Etolians 
without their consent. Aratus then sent 
to require of the -^tolians that they 
should withdraw from Messenia without 
trespassing on Achaia ; and Scopas and 
Donmachus, knowing that the forces of 

' the Achaians were collected, prepared to 



obey, and passed into the territory of 
Elis, their closest ally. , > 

Aratus, trusting that the iEtoliana 
would depart in the vessels which had 
been sent from home to convey them, 
broke up his army, and only kept. with 
him three thousand Achaism foot, and 
three hundred horse, with the soldiers of , 
Taurion, who commanded a Macedonian 
garrison in Orchomenus. With these 
he watched the ^Etolians. Too weak to , 
bind them by fear to their engagements, 
he was just strong enough to raise in 
their jealous minds the suspicion that ill 
faith was purposed: and Dorimachus 
and Scopas, partly fearing that they 
might be attacked in embarking, and 
partly wishing at any rate to kindle war, 
put their booty on snipboard, but instead 
of accompanying it, they led their forces 
against the band that remained with 
Aratus. An action took place near 
CaphysB in Arcadia ; in which, Aratus 
very unskilfully omitting to join battle 
while their opponents were crossing the 
plain, the fight commenced on steep and 
broken ground, which impeded the 
Achaian phalanx, and favoured the more 
desultory forces of the -ffitolians. The 
Achaians were defeated, and the -^tor 
lians retiring unmolested through the- 
midst of Peloponnesus, made an attempt 
on Pellene and ravaged the territory of 
Sicyon. . • 

At the next congress of the Achaian», 
the Many were loud against Aratus. He 
had gone into office before his time to 
take the conduct of a campaign, though 
in the open field he .was known to be 
neither fortunate nor skilful. He had 
dismissed his army while the iEtoUans 
were in Peloponnesus, though he knew 
the turbulent character of Scopas and 
Dorimachus ; he had needlessly giyfirt 
battle with a scanty force, when he 
might have waited and reassembled 
the Achaians ; and in the action itself 
he had let slip the opportunity of fight- 
ing on the most favourable ground, 
and had engaged on that which was 
most disadvantageous. Aratus endea- 
voured to show that the late disaster 
had not been suffered by his fault, and 
begged that, if in anything he had erred, 
he might be censured with forbearance 
for human infirmity. The faults of his 
conduct could not be denied; but his . 
remembered merits and services over- 
came them ; he was quitted from blame 
and continued to hold the leading influ^ 
ence among his people. 
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: Tbe AehiaiaAfi resolVed thai; tn^Mu- 
sadors should be oeat to their alfiesy 
to require assistMice aceording to the 
treaty, and to propose that the Messe- 
Bians shoidd be admitted into the alli- 
ance. That they might be ready to 
auecour the Messeniaos, if necessary, 
th^ voted a levy of five thousand foot 
and five hundred horse; and they di- 
rected the general to settle with the La- 
ced«monians and Messenians how many 
troops they should severally furnish to 
the confederate army. Each state was 
rated at half the contingent of the 
Achaians ; so that the whole amounted 
to eleven thousand horse and foot. On 
hearing this, the ^tolians were anxious 
to throw division among their enemies ; 
and with this view, in their next assem- 
bly, they came to a most extraordinary 
decree. Their original quarrel was with 
the Messenians, not with the Achaians ; 
and they had before been allied with 
both ; vet they voted themselves friends 
of the Lacedaemonians and Messenians, 
but enemies of the Achaians, unless 
they would renounce the Messenian 
alliance. 

The Epirots^ and Philip, king of 
Macedonia, who were among the chief 
allies of the Achaians, having heard the 
Aehaian ambassadors, consented to re- 
ceive the Messenians into the league. 
"They were little surprised," Polybius 
4)bserves, "at the conduct of the ^Eto- 
iians, who bad done nothing unexpected, 
but only acted after their usual manner. 
Wherefore also, they were not much 
•enraged, but voted to remain at peace 
ifith them.: so much more ea^ly is par- 
don given to habitual injustice, than to 
unusual and unexpected delinquency.** 
Jliieanwhile the Lacednmonians, not- 
.ivithstanding the . liberality with which 
they had been treated by Antigonus and 
Ihe Adiaians, were secretly negotiating 
'to revolt from their alliance, and to join 
^ith ttie -^tolians, Skerdilaidas also, 
An Illyrian chief, who commanded forty 
.piratical vessels, agreed with tbe -^to- 
uans, for half the spoil, to. join them in an 
invasion of Achaia: and the business 
.V^as managed, and the expedition con- 
ducted, by Dorimachus and Scopas, 
while Ariston, the nominal general, re^ 
mained at home, pretending ignorance, 
and professing to be at peace with the 
Achaians. 

. Cynaetha, in Arcadia, had long been 
troubled with great and inextinguishable 
seditions, full of mutual expulsions, 



bloodshed, pillage, conftscatkn!, anS 
division of lands. The friends of the 
Achaians had at length prevsuled, and 
held tile city, under the protection of an 
Aehaian garrison and general ; wheti 
tbe exdes sent an emba^ to supplicate 
reeoneiliation and re-admisaon into the 
city« The prevailing party took eom- 
•pasnon on them, and requested the 
consent of ^e Achaians to their restora- 
tion, which was readity granted. The 
garrison was withdrawn, and the exiles 
returned ; but thesolemn oaths which eon- 
firmed their recomsiliation were scarcely 
out of their mouths, when they began to 
^ot the ruin of their restorers, bycailing 
m the ^tolian& Dorimachus and Sker- 
dilaidas, having entered Peloponnesus, 
came before Cynsetha ; and some of the 
principal military officers of the city* 
who had V been chosen from among the 
exiles, opened the gates to them by 
night. These traitors were duly re- 
warded for their ingratitude; for the 
'-^tolians, on entering, slew them first, 
and then carried pillage and slaughter 
through the city. They next proceeded 
to a wealthy temple near, which was 
only ransomed from plunder by a heavy 
contribution — and hence departing, th^ 
encamped before the city of Cleitor. 
They invited the Cleitorians to revolt 
from the Aehaian league to their own: 
but their overtures were rejected, and 
the attack which followed was gallantly 
repelled. After this defeat they prepared 
to quit Peloponnesus. They offered 
Cynaetha to the Eleians, who declined 
to receive it ; and the ^toMans then 
determined to hold it for themselves. 
But hearing that an army was on its 
way from Macedonia, they gave up this 
projjBct, and burnt the town ; and thea, 
returning to the Corinthian gulf, th^ 
passed into ^tolia. Meantime Phihp 
arriving at Corinth, but too late for en- 
terprise against them, sent messengers 
to summon a congress of the allies ; and 
while they were assembling, he led bis 
forces towards Tegea, with the purpose 
of settling some violent dissensions wiuch 
had arisen among the Laced8emoniaB& 
This people, long accustomed to the 
regal authority, had been without a king 
since the expilsion of Cleomenes ; and 
the frame ot their government had bean 
in a great measure disjointed by the loas 
of its chief magistrate. The Ephori 
were paramount, but they were at va- 
.riance among themselves. Two had 
iiithertg left their party uncertain; tlta 
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. other three were favourers of^the JEto- 

lians, and had shared in all their recent 

counsels, fully trusting that no effectual 

' -opposition could be made by so young a 

, ruier as Philip. Their views were changed 

' by ^his am)roach, and by the retreat of 

the ^touans, The^^ distrusted Adei- 

mantus, one of their two colleagues, 

who had been privy to all their intrigues, 

,«ndwas little satisfied with them; and 

fearing that when Philip came near he 

. might disclose the whole, they resdved 

. to cut him off beforehand. They called 

together ^the people m arms, as if the 

Macedonians were coming against the 

•city. Adeimantus remonsSated that the 

. time for such a summons had been at 

the earning of their enemies, the ^toli- 

. anSa and not at that of the Macedonians, 

their friends and saviours. While he 

, vras yet speaking, he was attacked and 

: «lain, with many of his supporters, by 

. some young men who had been tutored 

'for that purpose. The massacre pro- 

.ceeded to a considerable extent, and 

jnany who feared to be involved in it 

: :fled to Philip, 

The authors of the slaughter immedi- 
ately sent to the king of Macedonia, to 
accuse the murdered persons, to pray 
. that Philip would delay his visit till they 
: had restored tranquillity to the city, and 
to assure him that their meaning towards 
, him was peaceful and friendly. He an- 
' Bwered that he would make his encamp- 
ment at Tegea, and bid them send thither 
commissioners to treat with him : and 
ten persons were accordingly sent, who 
.laid Ihe late commotions to the charge of 
Adeimantus and his friends, and pro- 
^ mised on behalf of their employers that 
they should faithfully and actively per- 
form all the duties of allies. It was 
much suspected that Adeimantus had 
. perished for his friendship to Macedonia, 
and that the Lacedseilionians had se- 
. .cretly been tampering with the -^tolians. 
Some of Philip's counsellors advised that 
lie should treat them as Alexander had 
.treated the Thebans; others that he 
^.ahould content. himself with punishing 
the guilty persons, and placing the ad- 
ministration in the hands of his friends. 
The answer given to the ambassadors, 
, .Polybius thinks, was dictated by Ara- 
fus : it cannot probably be supposed to 
have been framed by the king himself, 
\who was scarcely come to the age of 
. seventeen. It imported that wrongs done 
. withina confederate state by one party to 
, another, could not properly be the subject 
/of forcible interference on the part of the 



league ; and that sinee the Lacedeemp- 
nians had not flagrantly violated the 
common alliance, and* now were williqg 

.to fulfil its duties, no great severity 
oueht to be used against them. Accon|- 
in^y the oaths of ^liance were renevired 
with the Lacedaemonians, and Philip 
returned with his forces to Corinth» 
where the representatives of the tH>nfe- 
derate states were now assembled. ] 
The call for war was universal, fer 

.all had been outrf^ed. A vote was 



1 by the assembled deputies, in 
which, after reciting the injuries of their 
several constituents, they agreed to co- 
operate in recovering whatever cities or 
territories the ^lolians had taken fro0 
any of the allies since the death of De- 
metrius the father of Phi£p ; and further* 
in restoring to those states, which had 
been forced into union with the ^tolians» 
independence, freedom from tribute, and 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their ancient 
constitution. Pmlip then wrote a letter 
to the offending people, inviting them 
even yet, if they had any plea to justify 
their conduct, to a peaceable meeting 
for the purpose of discussion. Th^ir 
leaders iixed a day and a place for such 
a meeting, thinkmg Philip would not 
attend it ; but when they found that he 
came, they excused themselves on the 
ground that they could settle nothing till 
authorized by the approaching assembly 
of the nation. The intention of hostility 
was still disavowed; — with how muc^ 
sincerity, became apparent by the next 
election of a generaf ; for the choice fdl 
on Scopas, the chief author of eveiy 
violence. 

After the congress at Corinth, minis 
ters had been sent to every community 
included in the league, to proems from 
its general assembly the confirmation pf 
the decree already voted by the repre- 
sentatives of all. The Achaians ratified 
it without hesitation, and declared war 
against the u^tolians ; and when Philip 
came to their great council to considt 
with them on the common interests, they 
received him very favourably, and rjB- 
newed with him the friendship which they 
had maintained with Antigonus. By the 
other allies the decree was variously re 
ceived. It was approved and firmly 
supported by the Acarnanians, though, 
as neighba*irs of the uEtolians, and far 
inferior to them in strength, they were 
liable to, and had recently experienced, 
thegreatest^ufferings from their hostility. 
The Kpirots played a double part, for 
they promised war to the ambassadors 
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of the allies, and neutrality: to those of 
the ^tolians. The Messenians were 
especially bound to be heartjr in a war 
that was chiefly waged for their protec- 
tion, and the people in general wished to 
fulfil the obligation : but the government 
was in the hands of a timid and selfish 
minority, unused to hazard any thing 
for Honour or for duty ; and their caution 
overruling the more generous movement 
of the mmtitiide, the ambassadors were 
told that the Messenians would not ven- 
ture to take part in the war, as long as 
the ^tolians held the town of Phigalea 
on their border. 

The Lacedsemonians could not agree 
on an answer to be given to the ambas^ 
sadors of the allies, and at last they sent 
• them aMray without any. The authors 
of the late massacre were still active, and 
still pursuing the same objects as before. 
They procured that an envoy should be 
sent by the iEtolians to Lacedsemon : 
they pressed the Ephori to grant him a 
hearing before the assembly of the people. 
They also demanded the appointment of 
a king, that they might be governed ac- 
cording to the custom of their fathers : 
tind the Ephori, disliking both proposals, 
3^t fearing altogether to oppose them, 
put oiF to another occasion the question 
of the re-establishment of royahy, but 
admitted the ambassador to a hearing. 
He fiUed the popular ear with praises of 
his countrymen, and extravagant invec- 
tive against the Macedonians. His cause 
had many warm supporters ; but some 
of the elder citizens, reminding the rest 
of their liberal treatment by Antigonus, 
and contrasting it with former injurious 
conduct on the part of the ^Etolians, 
prevailed on them to maintain their alli- 
. ance with Philip, so that the ambassador 
departed without success. 

The defeated party now resolved to 
carry their purpose by violence ; and 
they effected it by the ministry of some 
young men, who fell on the Ephori, while 
engaged in a sacrifice, and shed their 
blood upon the altar. They then pro- 
ceeded to clear the senate of all who were 
adverse to the iEtolians, putting some to 
death, and banishing the rest. After this 
they easily procured a decree to exchange 
the alliance of the Achaians for that of 
their enemies : a measure to which they 
were partly moved by regret for Cleo- 
menes, and hatred of those who had con- 
tributed to his fall. 

Cleomenes had passed three years as 
a banished man at the court of Egypt, 
expecting aid to re-establish him on his 



hereditary throne, which the king wa» 
bound, as his ally, to furnish. That pe- 
riod had.been marked with the death Of 
the prince who had contracted the alli- 
ance ; and his son, who succeeded hini» 
looked coldly on the clsums of the royal 
exile. Meanwhile the death of Antigonus,. 
the c^uarrel between the Achaians and 
^tolians, the increasing disposition 6f 
the Lacedaemonians to lea^e themSehreis,. 
according to his own original policy, with 
the latter, all seemed to offer him the 
fairest hopes of success in his enterprise. 
Accordingly he pressed the king to send 
him out with the requisite supplies of 
men and provisions; and this request 
bein^ disregarded, he next begged to be 
dismissed with his servants only. But 
his talents and daring temper were forini^ 
dableto the administration. If they sent 
him out with fit equipments and supplie^^ 
they feared that he might become the 
lord of Greece, and a too powerful rival 
of their master. If they dismissed him 
unattended, he might possibly even tiien 
be successful in his enterprise ; and if 
he were so, he would be not only a rival 
but an enemy. By detaining him in 
Alexandria these dangers were avoidied, 
but another not less serious was incurred : 
for all the Grecian mercenaries in the 
Egyptian service were known to be at 
his beck, and it was feared that he might 
use them to overthrow the government, 
being provoked by ill usage, and embol- 
dened by contempt for the weakness of 
the monarch. As the safest course, it 
was resolved to destroy him. 

There was then in Alexandria Nica« 
goras of Messene, an hereditary friend of 
Archidamus, king of Lacedsemon, aiid 
his entertainer during his banishment; 
who had forwarded the treaty of reconci- 
liation between him and Cleomenes, had 
become a surety to it, and had accompa- 
nied him on his return. After the mur- 
der of Archidamus, Nicagoras had pro- 
fessed himself thankful that his own Jife, 
and those of his companions, had been 
spared: but he secretly cherished an 
abiding desire of vengeance for the per- 
fidy which had made him the unwitting 
betrayer of his friend ; and though Yns 
resentment had been grounded on ho- 
nourable feelings, he was now ready to 
gratify it by the most dishonourable 
means. Cleomenes had welcomed him 
on his landing as a friend, and had vented 
to him in terms of bitter satire his disgust 
at the effeminate and profligate manners 
of the court. These expressions he re- 
ported to Sosibius, the chief minister. 
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who somi perceived in him fhe ingtru- 
nient he wanted, and urged him on with 
gifts aiid promises' to the ruin of his 
etieaxy. It was agreed that Nicagoras 
fftiould write to Sosibius, and accuse 
Cleomenes of plotting an insurrection, 
in case his demands of aid were not 
complied with. The minister received 
the letter, and laid it before the king ; 
and Cleomenes, in consequence, was 
shut up, and closely guarded in a house 
Which was given him to inhabit/ Having 
now no hope fh>m the friendship of the 
government, he resolved to strike a blow 
Ugainstit ; yet less with the expectation 
of any prosperous result, than with that 
of a death becoming his courage, and 
conducive to his renown.- He lulled to 
sleep the vigilance of his guards, and 
sallying at the head of his few friends, he 
met and made prisoner the govenior of 
the city. He raided the streets inviting 
the multitude to liberty, but no man an- 
severed to his call ; he then endeavoured 
to break open the public prison, but found 
it too strongly guard^, and too well 
made fast. Thislast hope having failed, 
both he and his companions immediately 
dewthemsdves. Thus perished, says the 
nearly contemporary historian, Pol^bius, 
who was not his friend, ** a man ot most 
agreeable conversation, of great ability 
in the conduct of affairs, and altogether 
chief-like and kingly in his nature.'* To 
this may be add^ the praise of a pa- 
triotism, which, though not untainted with 
more vulgar ambition, was yet mainly 
directed to rear reform in government 
and public morals. But on the other 
hand it must be owned that the fame of 
Cleomenes is blotted with many a stain 
Of blood, and some of treachery. 

The memory of Cleomenes was fondly 
cherished by the people whom he had 
governed, and while he lived they never 
gave up the hope of his return, nor ad- 
mitted the thought of appointing another 
to be king in his room. About the time 
of the last-mentioned commotions, they 
were assured of his death ; and they then 
p^t)ceeded to the choice of two kinss. 
One of these was the lawful heir of the 
Eurystheneid house, Agesipolis, the 
grandson of that Cleombrotus, who 
' had been made king when Leonidas was 
banished. Of the Procleid house there 
were many living, among whom were 
two sons of Archidamus : but all these 
were passed over to. make room for 
Lycurgus, a stranger to their blood, 
'' who, by giving to edch of the Ephori a 



talent, became a descendant of Heiculefe, 
and king of Sparta." — Poiifbius. 

Machatas, the late i£tolian ambassa- 
dor, now returned to Lacedaemon, and 
exhorted the kings and the Ephori to im- 
mediate hostility against the Achaians^ 
as the only means of disarming the work- 
ers of disunion between his people and 
their own. His advice was followed : 
Lyciirgus entered the teri-itoryof Argos, 
and took several towns the more easity, 
as his attack was unexpected. Tile 
Eleians also were persuaded by Macha- 
tas to declare against the Achaians ; and 
thciEtolians were now full of confidence^ 
the Achaians of anxiety — for Philip was 
engaged in preparation, the Epirots were 
dilatory, and the Messenians quite inac- 
tive. But before beginning the story of 
the war, we will shortly ac^ert to some 
important transactions which took place 
about the time of its breaking out. 

Byzantium was so placed on the nar- 
row channel, by which the Euxine sea 
communicates with the Propontis and 
the i£gean, that a vessel could hardly 
make the passage without being carried 
by the current to its port. Its situation 
was most advantageous for its traiBc with 
either, as well as for the protection or 
hinderance of the trade which the Greeks 
carried on with the countries round the 
Euxine for various necessaries, especially 
grain, which their country produced very 
insufficiently. As a set-off against the 
maritime advantages of its position, it was 
entirely hemmed m on the landward side 
by hordes of fierce barbarians, from 
whom its inhabitants were obliged ta 
suffer an unceasing predatory war, or 
to buy a doubtful peace by heavy pay- 
ments. Almost worn out by the cease- 
liess smuggle, they had craved assistance: 
firom the states of Greece, but unsuccess- 
fully, though it was important to ail that 
Byzantium should be held by a Greciaa 
people. The B^antines then availed 
themselves of theur commanding situation 
to take the relief which their petitioiis* 
had failed to procure. They levied a 
heavy toll on every vessel which passed 
the straits. Loud complaints were made ; 
the Rhodians were called on to redresa 
the grievance, as the leading maritime 
power of the age ; their ambassadors 
went to Byzantium to remonstrate against 
the impost, accompanied by ministers 
from their allies ; but the Byzantines 
maintained their claim as just and rea- 
sonable, and war broke out between the 
states. This Rhodians were the stronger. 
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and they were Msitted by Prusias, kn^ 
of Bithynia; whUe the hopes were dii- 
ai>p<Mnted which their adversaries had 
j^aced in some other potentates of Asia. 
The Byzantines, therefore, were soon 
oUiged to suhitttt; and peace was 
granted to them on the condition that 
they should cease to levy the offensive 
tolls. 

About this period some violent 
«nd bloody commotions took place in 
•Crete, once the cradle of Grecian civi- 
lization, but lon^ since distii^uished 
only as the dwelling-place of a lawless 
and faithless people, or as a wasp's 
nest of freebooters and mercenary sd- 
^tos. Two cities, Cnossus and Gor- 
tyna, had eombiaed for the subjugation 
of the rest, and had brought under their 
dominion all save Lyttus, which they 
attacked with the determination of de- 
stroying it altogether, that it might serve 
for a warning and terror to the disobe- 
dient The Lyttians were besieged by 
an army gathered from all the states of 
the island, when dissension arose in the 
leaguer from some trifle, as Polybius ob- 
serves, " according to the manner of the 
Cretans,*' and several townships sud- 
denly revolted from the Cnossians to their 
enemies. Even in Gortyna itself, wlule 
the elder citizens clove to the Cnossian 
alliance, the younger part were mostly 
favourable to the Lyttians. To aid in 
recovering their ascendancy, the Cnos- 
sians procured a thousand auxiliaries 
from ^tolia. The elder Gortynians 
occupied the citadel, introduced mto it 
the Cnossians andiEtolians, killed some 
And banished others of the young men, 
and placed the city at the disposal of 
the Cnossians. 

Soon afterwards, hearing that the 
people of Lyttus had gone out with all 
their forces to the war, the Cnosnans 
surprised the unguarded city, and burnt 
and wholly demolished it, carryin;^ away 
with them the women and children. 
The returning Lyttians saw the ruin, 
>and CQuld not bear to come within the 
circuit, of their desolated home. They 
inarched all round it with bitter wakings, 
then turned their backs on it, and went 
to Lampe, a city allied with them, where 
they were most hospitably received. 
Converted in one day from citizens to 
sojourners, they still made war upon 
the Cnossians, and -perhaps more ac- 
tively, as they had more to avenge. As 
the Cnossians had strengthened them- 
selves by alliance with the ^tolians, the 



LampflMOis and fheir eohfederalea ni^ 
plied to the Aehaiana, and obtained inn 
auxiliary focee. Thus assisted, th^ 
were able to compel the [revolt of se- 
voral fowns from the host^ confede- 
racy. They then in their turn aent fiire 
hundred men to the assistance of tlte 
Achaians. The Cnossians had already 
sent a thousand to the iSltoliasis; and to 
the end of the war both parties were 
strengthened by troops from Crete. 

Sect. II. — ^The quarrel between the 
^tolians and the Adiaians had ripen«l 
from a tissue of desultory hostility iUKl^ 
intricate negotiation to a regular war» 
in winch each party knew on whom it 
might reckon both for friends and eno- 
mies. Philip now advaneed through 
Tfaessaly and Epirus, wiBi the purpose 
of invading ^tolia. Meantime a i^t 
vras laid by Dorimaehus and another 
^tolian leader, to surprise the. Aehaiaa 
city of iEgeira on the Corinthian ^ul& 
The iEtolians crossed the gulf by night;, 
and landed near the place. Twen^ 
men went before with a deserter from 
the garrison, who led them over crags 
and along a watercourse into the city. 
They seized a postem,slew the watch, tid 
opened the gate to thenr countryme9> 
who poured in eagerly, and straightway 
fell to plunder. This indiscreet avidil^ 
saved the town ; for while they were scaf- 
tered confusedly through the houses, the 
inhad^itants gathered in foree on a h^gitt 
which, though unfortified, served the 
purpose of a citadel. Dorimaehus went 
against them, and a desperate struggle 
ensued, the townsmen fighting for tlmr 
homes and children, the intruder^ Hr 
their lives. At length the ^tolians be- 
gan to give way, while their oppo- 
nents increasing in confidence press* 
ed on them jet harder, tiU they 
drove them precipitately down the hill. 
Many fell by the sword, many perished 
trodden down in the throng and struggle 
round the gates ; many who eseaped 
this danger were tumbted from preci* 
pices in the hurry of their flight A 
scanty remnant gained the ships, and 
these dishonoured by losing their arms; 
and the fleet set sail to recross the giilf 
in discomfiture and disgrace. 

About the same time Megalopolis was 
attacked by Lycurgus, king of Lacedse- 
mon; and Euripides, who commanded 
for the w^tolians in Elis, ravaged the 
lands of Dyme, PharsB, and Triteea. 
He was attacked on hb return by the 
united forces of these statesi but he de- 
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^feftted tiMni tmd rMntered the lenitey 
of Dyme. 11» ttiree towns then ap- 
'plied Ibr sue^our ti> tlie Aidianngene. 
ra], the youngs Axstas, son to tioe de- 
/^fv^r of SicyoB; bat their nuesM^ 
' ^and him m an embonrasshig sitoatiofi. 
In consecmenee df ta feihire br die part 
-^the'^ehatansto^iwy to ^i^ meroe- 
«aries aS thatwas doe for Cheir service 
in the htst war, be was now unable to 
raise a body raffieient for the present 
' Tieed. This difficuLty bekig added to 
'iconsiderabie skig^shness and timidity 
which he shewed m eondueting opera- 
tions, his distressed eonfederates re- 
mained without relkf, till they were 
• driven to a measure of very pcraicioiEi 
example. They agreed to withhold their 
«onhibutions from the league, though 
they had been aracm^ its oiiginal pro- 
'TDoters, and to emfuoythe money in 
supporting a body of mereoianes, to be 
'used for their own protection. 
- As soon as Phifip entawd Epiras, he 
' vTas joined l^ all the forees of that coun- 
try. If he had advanced forthwith into 
tlie land of the^Etohans, without allow- 
'ing them time ibr preparation, he might 
probably have ended the war: but he 
'suffered himself to be diverted from this 
'by the persuasions of the Epirots, who 
wished him first to besiege a fortress, by 
gaining which they hop^ to be enabled 
to recover Ambracia frc»n the iStoltans. 
Meanwhile Scopas assen^led the forces 
•of hi^ countrymen, and led them through 
Thessaly mto Macedonia. They ravaged 
'ttte comitry widely, and coming to the 
town of Dium, whidi the inhabitants 
abandoned at their approach, th^ burnt 
«nd destroyed it, sot sparing even the 
buMngs or ornaments of the tem|Aes, 
-or the ereetions ^ ^e convenience of 
l^e worshippers who assembled therein 
'^reat numbers at the periodical festiv-als. 
'%iey went home triumphant, laden with 
•«poil, and confident that no one wouM 
hazard the invasioti of their country: 
"bttt-PhiKp, ha\dng taken and delivered 
to the Epirots the pkee which he was 
beneging, pursued his march intoi^olk. 
• He was reinforced by the Acamanians 
'in ^ssing thnKqgh liieir territory ; after 
-which, encamping near the i4v«r Ache- 
lousv he wasted the lands of the enemy 
unopposed. Ambassadors now came to 
faim from the A-ehaians, to request his 
{tresence and aid in Peloponnesus*: 
Dut he, replying that he would consider 
on their wishes, detained them with him, 
v<rhil6 he led his army deeper into iUtolia. 
"Be there took and demolished several 



town^ bM strongholds, and laaHy ] 
tered the important cky of CEniadae, at 
tfaemouth of the Aehelous. This plaee 
he caxe&dly fortiii^ for a naval arseiial» 
and a port from which to pass into the 
peninsiua. While he was engaged in 
these .works, there came news from Ma* 
cedMiia that the Dardaniaus, a neigih- 
bouiing barbarous people, were prepar-* 
iiig for sn inroad. He hastened home ; 
the Dardanians, heariiig that he had 
returned, broke up their £urmy, though 
they were already on the frontiers ; and 
Philip, when he found that the danger 
was over, dismissed the Macedonians to 
gath^ in the. harvest. 

The time now came for the annual 
dection of a general by the i^Stolians, 
which took place near the autumn^i 
ecpimox. Dorimachus was chosen, who 
went out forthwith oo. an inroad iaV> 
Epirus, in which he not only ravag^ 
the country in a Doanner more than 
-usually destructive, but flagrantly out- 
raged all that his age deemed holy, by 
burning the oracular grove and temple 
of Do£ma, one of the oldest and mofit 
-venerated seats of Grecian religion. ^ < 

The.iiEtoMans had retvuned to their 
honaes, and winter had set in, when Phi- 
lip suddenly arrived in Corinth, at the 
season when friends and enemies least 
expected him. The city gates were shi4» 
the ways .were guarded, while messen-^ 
gers were sent to the Aehaian states to 
. ^point a rendezvous ; and so well wvs 
the purpose of these precautions ai|- 
swered^that Philip, in advancing towards 
the place of meeting, fell in with and 
entirely defeated the iSltolian general, 
Euripides, who was entering the Sicyo- 
nian territory, with a considerable body 
€£ Elmans and mercenaries, in perfisot 
ignorance that a Macedonian army wi^ 
so near. After Uiis success he |oine4 
the Achaians, who increased his foro^ 
to ten thousand. Several towns wece 
taken by the confederate powers, a|l 
which Philip gave up to the Achaians ; 
and the army being led into the country 
of the Eleians, enriched itself with the 
plunder of a region unrivalled for the 
perfection of its culture : for the lot of 
this people had fallen in a natura% 

goodly, fruitful, and pleasant land ; and 
ley. had enjoyed it for many ages un- 
disturbed by war, under the protection 
of their sacred character, as the servairfs 
•of Olympian Jove, and managers of bis 
festival. Thus ensured against aggr^* 
sion, instead of fixing their dwellings, 
-like the other Greeks, iuAhe^he^ ol,a 
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town, Ihey lived among then* fields, and 
spent their incomes in embellishing their 
country-houses, and improving their 
estates : inasmuch, that there were 
wealthy families amon^ them, which, 
for two or three successive generations, 
had never set foot within the city. The 
sacredness of their territory was in- 
fringed, as we have seen, in a quarrel 
with the Arcadians, in the course of 
which the presidency of the Olympian 
festival became itself a subject of dispute 
by arms. The immunities then violated 
they never attempted to recover ; madly 
pre tei ring, as it should seem, the hazard 
and the excitement of war, to the safe 
enjoyments of tranquillity. But their 
rural attachments and habits still con- 
tinued, though deprived of the security 
which had nursed th^ ; and the losses 
to which they were liable from invasion 
were therefore peculiarly great. 

Philip's behaviour as general of the 
confederate army had hitherto been mo- 
derate and popular ; and bjr these qua- 
lities as well as by the military talent 
which he had shewn, he had placed him- 
self high in the good opinion of the Pe- 
Ipponnesians. He had, however, ad- 
visers who prompted him to a different 
line of conduct; amon^ whom was 
Apelles, lately one of his guardians, 
and still his most favoured and trusted 
friend. He wished to reduce the 
Aehaianstothe same condition with the 
Thessalians, who were governed indeed 
in outward show as an independent peo- 

?le, but in fact as subjects of Macedonia, 
o bend them gradually to the yoke, he 
be^an by treating them on all occasions 
as mferior to the Macedonians, whom 
he suffered to take what, quarters they 
would, even though they pitched on 
those already occupied by Achaian sol- 
diers ; and, more than that, to take from 
their allies the booty which they had 
gathered. He next directed his atten- 
dants for trifling causes to lay hands on 
the Achaians, and punish them with 
stripes, though none but their own of- 
ficers had legal authority to arrester 
chastise them ; and if anv complained 
of the injury, or defended the injured 
persons, he came in person, and led 
him away to prison. This was speedily 
checked : some young men of the 
Achaians made complaint against 
Apelles to Aratus (the father), who 
brought them to Philip ; and he, on re- 
ceiving their remonstrance, assured them 
that these things should not be repeated, 
and charged Apelles to lay no com- 



mand upon the Achaians unless wilh 
the .approval of their general. 

Phuip next invaded Triphylia, a ma- 
ritime district, bordering on Messenia 
and £leia. He was. here opposed by an 
Eleian army, with an auxiliary body 
recently sent by the iEtplians, the whole 
being, under Philklas, the ^tdian com- 
mander. This leader at first diyid[^ 
his forces, to defend the several towns ; 
but when one of the strongest of these 
had been taken by Philip, he resolved to 
gather all together in the. city of Lepre- 
um. In abandoning . the town whidi 
he had himself undertaken to defend, he 

Clundered several of his own friends 
efore he quitted it ; and tliis may pjro- 
bably have completed the rising dislike 
of the ^tolians, as oppressive mastej^s 
and faithless allies, which seems to have 
co-operated with the terror of the JVIace- 
donian arms in moving all the Triphy- 
lians to renounce them. Even the I^ 
preates themselves, though they had in 
their city nearly three thousand soldiers, 
including mercenaries, of the iEtolians, 
Eleians, and LacedsBmonians, resolved 
to quit their present confederates, and 
join themselves with the Achaians. They 
took up a position . in the city, and re- 
quired the garrison to depart. Philidas 
refused at. &st, confidins; in his force, 
and in the possession of the citadel ; but 
when he, found that the townsmen ad- 
hered to their determination, and the 
Macedonians were near, he consented 
to withdraw in peace with his followers.. 
The Lepreates then submitted to Philips 
Their example was followed by the re- 
maining towns of , the province, and 
Philip, after reducing all Triphylia in six 
days, went to Megalopolis, and thenqe^ 
to Argos, where he passed the remainder 
of the winter. 

About the same time a considerable 
commotion took place in Lacedaemon* 
Chilon, a Spartan of royal blood, and 
the rightful heir, as he conceived, to 
the sceptre of Procles, could not eii- 
dure that his claim should have been 
disregarded in favour of a stranger such 
as Lvcurgiui. He therefore planned a 
revolution, to be effected by the favour 
of the multitude, to whom' he held out 
the hopes of a division of lands. Hav- 
ing communicated with his friends, and 
obtained about two hundred associates 
in the plot, he began by attempting to 
assassinate Lycurgus, and the Ephori 
who had placed him on the throne. The 
Ephori were surprised at suppi^, and 
slain ; but Lycurgus, the most important 
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victim, with diffi6ulty, escaped. Chilon 
entered the market-place, attacked his 
enemies, exhorted his friends, made pro- 
mises to the multitude ; till, finding no 
stupport, he saw that his cause was 
hopeless, and secretly fled into the 
Achaian territory. 

' Apelles still retained his purpose of 
bringing the Achaians into subjection; 
and seeing that the chief bar to his suc- 
cess was the influence of Aratus both 
among his countrymen and with Philip, 
he endeavoured to undermine that in- 
fluence by all the means in his power. 
He cultivated an interest among the 
party enemies of Aratus, encouraged 
Ihem to go on, introduced and recom- 
mended them to the king. " For if,*' 
he told him, ** you attend to Aratus, 
you must use the Achaians as is written 
m the treaty; but if you chuse such 
friends as I am bringing you, you may 
use all the Peloponnesians as you will.'* 
He thus prevailed on Philip to counte- 
nance his designs, one of which was to 
interfere at the coming election of a 
general, in such a manner as to throw 
the choice on an opponent of Aratus. 
The election arrived; the Macedonian 
host was led near the scene of it under 
tiie pretext of passing into Eleia ; Apel- 
les canvassed actively, persuading some 
and threatening others, till, by great 
exertioiis, he obtained the appomtment 
of Eperatus, the candidate he favoured. 
The army then proceeded on an inroad 
into Eleia, and gathered there great 
spoil. 

Apelles now brought into play a fresh 
engine against Aratus. AmpHidamus, 
an Eleian genera], being made prisoner 
hy the Macedonians, had undertaken 
to bring his counfaymen into their 
alliance: and Philip had dismissed 
him- uhrarisomed, and directed him 
to ofPer that their prisoners should 
be freely restored, their territory 
defended; against all attack, and that 
they should enjoy their possessions 
in perfect independence, without re- 
ceivmg • garrisons or paying tribute. 
These proposals, though very tempting 
to men who had been chief sufferers in 
the war, were notwithstanding rejected ; 
and Apelles laid it to the charge of 
Aratus and his friends that they had 
secretly dissuaded Amphidamus from 
urging them, by predicting danger to all 
Peloponnesus, should the Eleians be 
brought under the influence of Philip. 
The king at first gave ear to the slander : 
be directed that Aratus and his princi* 



pal asso<uates should be called, and bid 
Apelles repeat his accusations in their < 
presence. He did so, and added that 
the king, having found them so un- 
thankful, would return into Macedonia^ 
having stated to the. Achaians his rea- 
son for forsaking them. Aratus depre- 
cated a hasty decision, and prayed that 
the matter might be more accurately 
examined ; and Philip granted time, and 
promised attention to the inquiry, in the 
days which followed no proof was given 
by Apelles of his charge ; while a lucky 
occurrence supplied to Aratus the most 
satisfactory means of vindication; Am- 
phidamus being suspected of unfaith- 
fulness by the Eleians, was about, to 
be arrested and isent into ^tolia, when 
he fled to the Macedonian camp. The 
accused Achaian leaders, hearing of his 
arrival, requested Philip to examine 
him. His answers proved them inno* 
cent, and the result of the whole was to 
place them higher and to sink Apcdlea 
m the king's esteem and favour. 

Philip was now in want of supplies 
for his forces, which could only be ob- 
tained from the general assembly of the 
Achaians. He found on the meeting 
of the Assembly that the friends of 
Aratus no longer exerted their autho- 
rity in his favour, being disgusted that, 
at the late election of a general, Apelles 
should have interfered to overawe the 
voters and throw out their candidate. 
Eperatus, who had been chosen through 
the influence of the Macedonians, was 
weak in ability and low in estimation : 
and Philip, therefore, deeming it best, 
to recur to the Arati, came to an ex- 

Elanation with both of them, in which 
e laid on Apelles all the blame o£ 
whatever he had done amiss, and prayed 
them still to be his friends, as before. 
His conciliatory overtures were readily 
accepted, and the Arati now supported 
his wishes: so that his present needs 
were largely supplied by the Achaians, 
and permanent provision made for the 
future. He then resolved to bring the 
war to a speedier decision by raising a 
navy. The remainder of the winter was 
spent in making seamen of his Mace- 
donians, who proved themselves ready 
learners, and soon became as fit for 
service by sea as by land. But in the 
execution of this plan he met with diffi- 
culties, arising from fresh and still more 
criminal intrigues of Apelles. 

Antigonus at his death had carefully^ 
provided lest the interests of his ward 
should suffer during his nmoxiif^yr 
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Ibe pMceof tiiekini^doni shonid be d».' 
«tiirbe(L To out off as far as possiMe. 
all occaaum «F cabal, he had filled up 
all the prmeipal offiees both ctril and 
ipahtary, and directed that those whom 
he chose should continue to hdd them 
tiU the king should be of age. He ap- 
pointed ApeUfis to be one of the king's 
gnandtans; Lontins to eenmunid tibe 
tta^etoers ; Megaleas to keep the xe- 
oords; Taurion to manage affiors in 
Beioponnesus, and Alexander to lead 
Hie royal guards. But ApeUes was ill- 
antisfied with the measure of power al- 
lotted to bun as a guardian by Anti* 
gonus^ and continued to him afterwards 
fay Philip as a confidential adviser and 
a person to whose opinion he had been 
accustomed to bow. He bent his mind 
to overtiirow an arrangement which 
gave htm so many partners in authority. 
Leontiua and Megaleas were absolutely 
at his biddmg, but not so the other 
two ; and these he therefore endea- 
voured on all occasions to disparage. ^ 
Against Taurion he did not venture to 
proceed by open expressions of blame, 
but he endeavoured, by famt and 
guarded praises of his soldiership, to 
hint a doubt of his political capacity. His 
arts might probably have been crowned 
ynith success, had he not at the same 
tiBM incurred a disgraceful foihnreby his 
adtnck on Aratns. As it was, his credit 
sunk daily lower, till disappointed am- 
bition drove him to treason. He agreed 
with Leontius and Megaleas to hmder 
the royal service by ail means in thehr 
power: and it was settled that thqr, 
remaining with the army, should h^ 
sore to fail iu the time of need, while 
ApeUes would fix himsetf in Chalcis> 
and prevent the sending of provisions 
ajid supplies. 

At the coming of Spring, Philip sailed 
fitim Corinth with his own fleet and 
vith that of his allies to conquer €e- 
phallenia, an island valuable to either 
party in the war, as well for its fruitful- 
ness as for its situation. It had hitherto 
been chiefly by the shipping of the 
G^hallenians that the i£tohans . had 
passed into Peloponnesus, or had 
ravaged the coasts of Acamaizia and 
Epirus; and Philip wished to deprive 
them of this resource, and himself to 
occupy a position which commanded 
both the Eleian shores and those of 
^tolia. He landed on the island, in- 
vested Pale, one of its chief cities, and, 
the works being diligently and skilfully 
carried on by tl^ ^Macedonians, a 



breach was soon made in tlie fsnifin^' 
The besieged still refused to surrender,* 
and the targeteere under Leontius were 
ordered to the assault Three times* 
they were on the poiift of mawg the- 
breach, when they were cheeked in thesr 
advance by their treacherous leader^ 
seconded by mai^ of those in subor* 
dinate o cMwnnniK niwBi he bnd pve^ 
viously corrupted. They were i —i ghlj i , 
handled and beaten back» though fcd^ 
capad)le of winning tiie place; and 
Philip, seeing the k>s8es of his troops 
and the misoondact of his officers, ganr& 
up the siege. 

At the time when Ph^ conquerecC 
Triphylia, the neighbonring people <^ 
Fhigalia had risen in anns against th» 
iBtolians wbd garrtsonediheir city, and. 
compelled them to depart Hius le- 
lieved from the fear which had kept: 
them inactive, the Messenians now toolL 
part in the war, and th^ had oo»- 
tributed their portion to the armament 
in Cephalioua. During the siege dt 
Pale, th«r country was invaded bjr 
the Lacedsmonians under Lycargus^ 
while Dorimachus about tiie same- 
time entered Thessaly with half tii» 
forces of his nation: and Philip at 
once reodved ambassadors ih>m the 
Messenians and Acarnanians, the first 
requesting him to come to their proteo* 
tion against Lycurgus,the other to taiE& 
this so favourable opportunity ferravag- 
ingalliBtc^. It was during the prera* 
lenoe of the Etesian, as th^wnre .called, 
or annual winds, which blew from Ce*^ 
phallenia directly towards Menstnin; and 
the Messenians so^gested to Philip tlnct 
his fleet might uMke ike passage na 
one day, and he woukl thus be enabled, 
to fall on Lycurgus unfosewatned andt 
unprepared. Leoirtius eagerly supported, 
the views of the Mosseniaas; Ibr her 
considered that the same winds wtnch^ 
carried the armament to their shores, 
woidd effectually hinder its return ; and. 
that thus after driving Lycmgus out oC 
their countiy, it must waste the renuun- 
der of the summor in inaction; whii^- 
the ^tohans mig^ wo^ thor wffi otk 
Thessaly and Epirus. The opinioii ot 
the Acarnanians was supported \yf 
Aratus, and Philip was Uie more readily^ 
persuaded to adopt it> because the re- 
pulse at Pale had opened his ^esio 
the unfaithful dealing of Leontius. He 
prepared forthwith for the invasion 
ef ^tolia; but that the Messenians 
might not be altogether unassisted, 
he wrote to Eperatus, and - pe<|ue0ted 
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liini to succour tiiem with the forces of 
Aehaia. 

:• As soon as Philip landed on the con-> 
tiitent he was joined by all the Acama> 
nicuris who were capable of bearing arms. 
They had previously suifered many 
gvievons calamities at the hands of 
tbeir dangerous neigldMurs ; and so 
eagerly did they es^ace the oppor-* 
tttmty of taking vengeance by the hrip 
of the Macedonians, that there oame to 
the muster not only thom whom the 
law required, but mmaf whose age ex- 
empted them from the call. Like causes 
had produced like feelings in the Epi* 
rote; but their gathering was delayed 
by the extent (^ their country, and ik» 
unexpectedness of Philip's arrival, 8» 
that the Macedonians and Acamantans 
entered i^tolia without them. 
« The leading-city of the JEtolians was 
TharmuiB. It was the place whore their 
national assemblies w^re convened and 
ik&t magistrates elected; whore fairs 
yrere held and festivals celebrated; 
wrherethe people met wheikever brought 
tegether for business ot pleasure. It 
lUkturally followed that then* wealth and 
splendour should be maiidy gathered 
-withm its walls, eeqpeeially smce it bore 
Use chfuracter of great security as well as 
oo&venience^ beu^ situate m a most 
mgged district, hkherto untouched by 
the foot of an enemy. Against this im- 
portantnlaee Phi)ip directed his march. 
The suodenness of las anrival, the ra* 
T^b^ of his advance, the j^esent weak- 
ncsft of the ^tolians, while half their 
• T^ung men were with Derimaehus in 
Thcssaly ; their coi^ence that none 
would ever v^mture into the difficult 
passes leading to their capital, in the 
lace i of a people emineatly fbrmidable in 
mountain warfare ; afi these, it was cal- 
enlated, woukl secure his progress from 
interruption, if he gave no time to leam 
kk purpose and pr^are for opposition. 
Avatusy therefore, called fcnr the utmost 
eelenty of movement ; and it was in 
vain that Leontius demanded delays, to 
nafresh the soldiers* as he said, but 
really to ^ve time for the ^tolians to 
flather* 

' The army proceeded by forced marches, 
which were executed' with the greatest 
sdaerity and vigour, and wasted all the 
lands m its way, till it came to a tract 
of thicldy-wooded highlands, through 
which it was necessary to defile with 
eaution and compactness, as well as 
with ederity^ It passed them safely, 
and advaQC^.t0W3JMiS'Thermum bya 



rugged, steep, and narrow road, with; 
de^ precipices on each side. The iEto- 
lians were taken quite unprepared ; the 
troops advanced withimt opposition ; 
the towns were abandoned at their ap>» 
preach, and nothing delayed them but ' 
the necessary precaution of garrisoning 
posts at either outlet of the most perilous ? 
defiles, to protect their return. Phjiip^* 
gave up to plunder the town of Th^:^ 
mum, tiie surrounding villages, and the 
fruitful plain below ; sad the booty > 
amassed b]^ the soldiers was enonnoiiSv. . 
as may easily be inlmcd from ther con- ' 
siderationa t&al the eoun^ had long 
flouridied in uninterrupted tranquillity ^ 
and* that the city, besides that it wa$ the 
cap^ of iStoUa, was also, in general . 
b^ef, the safest repository for whatever - 
possessions were most precious, and : 
most liable to hostile i^oliation. OC 
the fnmtture, arms, and other move^ 
ables, the most valuable and easiest of 
carriage were selected, the remainder 

Siled up and burnt ; and thus for Philip ,■ 
ad not exceeded a severe appltcatioa- 
of the acknowledged rights of war. 
But it is truly said by.Polybius that he- 
made himself the imitator rather than 
the avenger of crime, when, in retalia-* - 
tion for the impieties which the^to*^; 
lians had committed at Dium aAdl 
Bodona, he demohshed the ten^les^ 
overthrew the statues ; and thus, by acts- 
in no wise diniinishiii^ the military re* 
sources of his adversaries, waged war 
with the religion of his connbv, and. 
with the arts which minister te liberal 
ei^ovineDt. 

Ph^p retimed to his ships by the^ 
same road by which he had come frook^ 
them, sucoessfall}r repelling two attacks 
upon his rear, whi^ were made by dif* 
fiarent bands of the uStolians. On arr» 
riving at the eneampment he invited his- 
offie^is to a feasts in honour of the sue* 
oessfid completion of a hazardous* aiKi> 
what had hitherto been deemed a des<^ 
Derate enterprise. Leontius and Mejgar; 
leas were present with the rest* Amidst 
the general rejoieing their troubled 
visages confirmed the suspidons that 
hung on them before ; and as the revel 
went on, their disgrace was completed 
by a fit of drunken fury, in which they 
searched the camp for Aratus with a 
party of their friends, and, having found 
him, began by reviling him, and thea 
assailed him with stones. Assistants 
flocked to either party, and the riot in* 
creased till, Philip hearing it, sent to 
part the fray, axMl to- learn its causew. 
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LeoTitiiis slipped aray in the tumult, 
but Megaleas was bmught before the 
iing, who severely reprimanded him. 
But he, far from expressing contrition 
for his fault, declared himself deterr 
mined to persist till he should have 
given Aratus his due. At this the king 
took fire, and cast him into prison, till 
-security should be offered for his paying a 
fine of twenty talents (upwards of 4,000/.) 
Leontius hearing it, came to Philip with 
some of his targeteers, in the hope that 
on account of his youth he mierht 
"be easily intimidated. He asked him 
who had dared to carry Megaleas to 
prison; but when the king replied with 
fenness that he had ordered it. his 
courage failed, and he went away full of 
Tige and fear. Megaleas was brought 
to trial; and proof being produced by 
Aratus of his evil practices with Leon- 
tius and Apelles, he was condemned 
and heavily fined. Leontius, however, 
who was not proved to have been an 
-actor in the tumult which was the im- 
mediate cause of his punishment, be- 
coming his security for the payment, he 
continued at large. 

About this time Lycurgus returned 
irom his expedition into Messenia, with- 
•oul having effected anything worthy of 
notice; and afterwards, w^ent against 
Tegea with the like success. Dori- 
rtiachus also returned from bis inroad , 
into Thessaly. He had undertaken it 
in the hope of withdrawing Philip from . 
4he siege of Pale, and of finding an un-: 
defended country and an easy booty., lur 
stead of that, he found the officers of 
Philip ready to oppose hina in the field ; 
and while he was watching them from 
the mountains, and did not venture to 
descend into the plain, he was called 
ihome by the news that Philip was 
ravaging iEtolia. He returned in haste 
to the defence of his qountry, but found, 
liimself too late, for the Macedonians, 
after effecting the purpose of the expe- 
dition, had retreated in safety. 

Philip returned to Corinth, and thence 
proceeded to Tegea. He joined his army, 
with such of the Achaians as were 
there assembled, and forthwith ad- 
vanced intothe.territory of Lacedaembn, 
c^arce twelve days after he had quitted 
jEtolia. The terror inspired by. his 
late successes was increased by the 
rapidity of his movements and the sud- 
denness of his coming. He passed 
through the country unopposed from 
the mountains to the sea, and wasted 
it at his pleasure. Meanwhile the Mes- 



senians, who had been summoned to 
meet him at Tegea, arrived there after 
his departure, and boldly resolved, that 
they would endeavour to join him ia 
the enemy's country. They were surr 
prised by Lycurgus and driven from 
their camp, with the loss of their horses 
and their baggage: and this success 
encouraged the Lacedaemonian rulers 
to prepare for a general battle with the 
Macedonians, who were now at Amy- 
else, near to Sparta. It was necessaiy 
for Philip to pass between the city and 
a hill upon the river-side, which Lycur- 
gus had occupied with a strong detach* 
ment; and this movement had beei^. 
rendered more dangerous by the Laccr 
daemonians, who had narrowed the 
passage by damming up the river, and . 
thus flooding some of its bank. But, 
Philip first dislodged Lycurgus from his 
post, and then luivanced, successfully " 
repelling an attack which was mad^ 
from the city. He crossed the river, 
and encamping in a safe and convenient 
situation, he began to prepare for his- 
retui-n to Tegea. He quitted Laconia 
unmolested, and proceeded to Tegea^ 
and thence to Connth. 

While Philip remained in the nei^- 
bourhood of Corinth, to conduct some 
negotiations in Phocis, Leontius and- 
Megaleas made another attempt to 
bring him under their influence by inr 
timidation. For this purpose tii^ cir- 
culated rumours among the sobers,' 
importing that their proper share pf 
booty was denied them. A violetit inur 
tiny ensued ; but at the appearance of 
Philip it was quickly suf^res^ed. The 
king well knew by whom the tumult 
had been kindled, though at that mo- 
ment he did not venture to proclaim Ms 
knowledge. . Meanwhile Leontius, at 
length despairing of success to be 
gained by his own exertions, was . earr. 
nestly pressing Apelles to return from 
Chalcis. He had acted there in suchu 
a manner as entirely to overshadow- 
the authority of the king, whom he. de- 
scribed as a mere boy, and entirely- 
under his direction. Accordingly the ma-, 
gistrates and officers in Macedonia, and^ 
Thessalywere in the habit of account- 
ing to him ; and even in complimentary 
decrees and addresses from the citizens 
of Qreece, his name was more con- 
spicuous than that of the monarch. 
At the summons of Leontius he hast- 
ened to Cprinth, fully confident of ob- 
taining whatever he wished, as soon as. 
he came into Philip's presence. He 
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made, a splendid entry, hito the city, 
attended by a multitude of soldiers, and 
by many officers of rank, who had gone 
out to meet him. He- proceeded at 
once to tiie royal apartments, and was 
entering them as he had been accus- 
tomed, when he was stopped by a war- 
der, who told him that the king was not 
at leisure. After standing awhile in 
astonishment he silently departed ; his 
train immediately melted away, and he 
entered his quarters unaccompanied,' 
except by his own familjr. He was now 
admitted to festive meetings, but not to 
those which were held for the trans- 
action of business. On seeing his un- 
favourable reception Megaleas fled, and 
left Leontius to answer for his fine. 
Then Philip cast Leontius into prison, 
having first sei\t away the targeteers 
whom he commanded, under pretence 
of an expedition into TriphyUa. But 
the soldiers heard of their leader's im- 
prisonment in time to send a deputation 
to the king. They declared that- if 
Leontius were imprisoned for the fine, 
they would raise the money among 
themselves to pay it ; but if for any 
other matter, they requested that the 
trial might not take place in their ab- 
sence, for if it did, they should hold 
themselves greatly slighted. Such firee- 
dom as this, Polybius observes, the 
Macedonians were ever wont to use 
towards their princes. In the present 
case, however, their intercession only 
exasperated Philip, and induced him to 
send Leontius to execution more hastily 
than he had intended. 

At Philip's arrival in Corinth, he had 
found there an embassy sent by the 
Rhodians and Chians to mediate a peace. 
He had answered that he was then and 
ever desirous of accommodation, and 
had sent them on to make their proposals 
to the JEtolians. They now returned 
with the news that the -^tolians wished 
for peace, and had consented to an imme- 
diate suspension of arms for thirty days ; 
and they named a day on which they re- 
quested that Philip and his allies would 
meet the iEtolians at Rhium, and pro- 
mised that the latter would agree to every 
thing that was necessary to a fair and 
equal peace. Philip consented, and 
went to Patrae, to be ready for the meet- 
ing ; and here there were brought to him 
some intercepted letters of Megaleas to 
the iEtolians, in which he exhorted them 
to persevere in th« war, assured them 
that Philip's affairs were nearly ruined 
for want ox sufficient supplies, and spoke 



of the king himself in terms of great re- 
proach and contempt. Upon this Philip, 
who considered Apelles as the chief 
mover in .every mischief, arrested him, 
with his son, and sent them to Corinth ; 
and they shortly after perished, the histo-- 
rian infoi-ms us, implying apparently that 
they were put to death in prison without 
form of trial. Megaleas was at Thebes, 
whither he had gone for refuge after an 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain admis- 
sion at Athens ; and an officer was sent 
to sue him in the Theban courts for the 
fine he had incurred. Despairing now 
of safety, he slew himseli, without await- 
ing judgment. . 

The iEtolians had willingly listened 
to the proposal of peace, to be freed from 
a war m which their success had been 
very different from what they had ex- 
pected ; but when they heard of the 
disturbances in the Macedonian army, 
and of the fate of Apelles and Leontius, 
they put off the appointed meeting, with 
the hope that some great and dangerous 
convulsion might ensue among the Ma- 
cedonians, and that they might so be 
enabled to recover the superiority in the 
war. Philip gladly seized on this as a 
pretence for breaking off the negotiiation ; 
for he was not more sincere than they in 
his anxiety for peace, and he was confi- 
dent of success if the war were continued. 
He exhorted' his allies to pursue the war 
with vigour, and returned to Corinth, 
after which he dismissed his Macedonians 
to winter at home, and himself soon fol- 
lowed. About this timfr Lycurgus fled 
from Sparta into uEtolia, through fear 
of the Ephori, to whom he h^ been 
accused of meditating a revolution ; but 
shortly after, finding the charge to have 
been false, they recalled* him, and rein- 
stated him in his Office. 

During the absence of Fhilip, the A- 
chaians were alniost defenceless through 
the incapacity of their general, Eperatus. 
The armed citizens held him cheap, the 
mercenaries entirely disregarded him; 
his commands were not obeyed, and no- 
thing was ready for the protection of 
the country. This encouraged Pyrrhias, 
the iEtolian general, to invade Achaia, 
and he ravaged the greater part of it 
unopposed. The cities finding no aid 
from the league grew slack in contri- 
buting to its support ; the pay of the 
soldiers fell short, which increased their 
insubordination and consequent ineffi- 
ciency ; and these evils mutually exas- 
perated each other. In this state were 
affairs wheik the period of Eperatus's^ 
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Qpmmaad expired. Theddel*Artttuswa9 
chosen to succeed him, and immediately 
put forth all his energy in providing 
means to carry on the war, in restoring 
order to the general administratioti, and 
disciphne and activity to the army. 

A plan had been arranged between 
Lycurgus and Pyrrhias for a simulta- 
neous irruption into Messenia, front 
the Laconian side, and from that to- 
wards £li8. Aratus being informed of 
it led his forces to Megalopolis to oppose 
them. But the advance of Pyrrhias 
was stopped on the border by the people 
of Cyparissus ; and Lycurgus, who had 
entered. Messenia, being thus disappoint- 
ed of the expected co-operation, and 
tanking himself not a match for the 
Achaians without it, retreated to Sparta* 
Aratus then agreed with the Messenians* 
and with Taurion, the Macedonian, that 
^ach should furnish five hundred foot» 
and fifty horse, to defend the Messenian, 
Megalopolitan, Tegean, and Argian 
frontier. A permanent protection was 
thus assured to those states which had 
to bear the brunt of Lacedaemonian hos- 
tility ; while Aratus himself imdertook 
yrith the forces of the Achaians to de- 
fend the sides that were open to the 
^toUans and Eleians. 

Megalopolis, as we have seen, had 
\)een taken by Cleomenes, and demo- 
lished because of the resolute fidelity of 
its inhabitants to their allies. The de- 
feat of then* enemy had enabled them to 
return, unbroken in spirit, but miserably 
^rippled in resources. The state was 
disorganised ; the common burdens 

Eressed on lUl with iutolerable weight, 
ut the manner of their apportionment 
was a subject of dispute : aJl discussions 
were embittered by the irritability of 
wretchedness, so that the place was full 
of strife and angry passions. They first 
disputed as to the walling of the city. 
One party maintained that the circuit 
should be lessened, so that their num- 
bers might suffice to man the whole ; 
for the former capture, they said, had 
been occasioned by its too great ex- 
tent, and the inadequacy of their small 
numbers to its defence. They fur- 
mer deemed it right that the great pro- 
prietors should contribute a third of 
their possessions, to be assigned for 
the support of a body of new citizens, 
with whom the state should forthwith 
be strengthened. Others would neither 
agree to contract the city, nor to give up 
a third of their estates. Another subject 
tf di88«xi8ioQ waA fovindintbelaws con- 



posed €cn theal bgr Pryt»Ai»« a Perii^te 
tiic phflosopher, whom Antigonus had 
sent to them for a. legislator. Aratua 
settled all their differences, and re-esta- 
blished harmony among them ; but the 
historian has not stated the terms of 
reconciliation. f 

Aratus now returned to the congress 
of the Achaians, leaving the command 
of the mercenaries to Lycus of Pharse; 
who met and defeated the Eleians^ 
under the .£tolian general Euripides^ by 
whom Pyrrhias hwi, at their request 
been superseded. Manv were slain or 
' made prisoners, and all the bagi^;age was 
captured. Bysea» too«many pnzeswere 
taken; and all the booty being sold 
together raised a considerable sum^ 
which cheered the soldiery by assuring 
them of their pay, and the citizens by 
the hope of lighter taxation. In thfe 
course of the summer the Eleians ^ere 
again defeated ; while part of the Mio- 
lian coast was ravaged by the fleet, and 
the inhabitants were twice discomfited 
in attempting to protect thek lands» 
The ^tohans ravaged Acamania ; and 
the Acamanians undertook to retaliate 
the invasion, but their purpose was 
frustrated by a panic terror which seized 
their army. 

Meanwhile Philip occupied Bylazora, 
the chief city of Pseonia, and a post of 
great importance to the protection of 
his kingdom against the Dardanians, 
since it commanded the -chief passes 
from their country into Macedoniai 
Proceeding thence he was joined at 
Edessa by the forces of Upper Macedo- 
nia ; he came on the sixth day to La- 
rissa in Thessaly ; and thence he made 
a night-march to surprise the town of 
Meliteia, an attempt which only failed 
through the neglecting to provide ladders 
lo;ig enough. But the chief object oi the 
expedition was a city on the borders of 
Thessaly and Magnesia, which was 
called the Phthian Thebes, to distinguish 
it from its more celebrated namesake in 
BoBotia. This place was now in |)osses- 
sion of the JEtolians, and from it they 
were wont to issue continually for plun- 
der and ravage, to their own great profit, 
and to the exceeding injury of the neigh- 
bouring Thessalians. Philip commenced 
the siege, and pressed it vigorously. His 
army was powerful, and very abundantly 
provided with warlike engines; and in 
spite of a resolute defence the approaches 
were soon completed, and a breach was 
made in the wall. All was ready for 
tbe asMulty when tba gairisoa suxteiu 
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deredl With the cruelty* tod usudl in 
Onecian warfare, Philip sold ^11 the in- 
habitants for slaves, and peopled the 
aty with! Macedonians. At the same 
time he chang:ed its natne frotn Thebes 
to Philippopolis, the city of Philip ; as 
if the annihilation of a community, the 
enslaving of its citizens, and the transfer 
of thett national inheritance to strangen, 
had been glorious deeds» and worthy of 
being commemorated to the enduring 
honour of thekf author. 

The Macedonian prince n03ct turned 
his attention to the chastisement of his 
hired auxiliary, the lUyrian Skerdilaidas. 
He, considering that he had not Heceived 
tile full reward of his services according 
to agreement, hdd resolved to pay himself 
by treachery or force. He sent fifteen of 
the light vessels used by his countrymen 
to the port of Leucas, where they were re- 
ceived as friends without suspicion* 2 and 
suddenly attacking four ships oelongmg to 
the squadron of Taurion, they took them, 
and sent them with the crews to Skerdi- 
laidas. From Leucas, they sailed to the 
promontory of Malea, and cruised about 
it, plundering indisoriminatelv all the 
traders whom they met; ana thither 
Philip went in pursuit of them, but 
finding that they were gone, he directed 
his fleet to sail round the peninsula, and 
meet him at Lechseum, and went in 
the meantime into the territory of Argos, 
to be present at the Nemean festiviJ. 
Here news was brought to him which 
entirely changed his plans and incli- 
nations, and made him at length sin- 
cerely desirous of peace with the iSto- 
lians. 

After defeating Pyrrhus, the Romans 
had soon made themselves undisputed 
lords of all Italy south of the Po* They 
had then passed into Sicily, to dispute 
its empire with the Carthaginians, who 
had already mastered ,the greater part 
of it. (b. c. 263,) In twenty-four years 
of war ensuing between these two 
ambitious commonwealths, there pe- 
rished on both sides in battle and by 
tiie waves, twelve hundred ships of the 
largest size then usual in war* Hence 
the waste of human life may be partly 
estimated, when it is considered that 
the war was carried on with no less 
activity by land than by sea* The 
contest was terminated with a treaty, 
whereby the Carthaginians agreed to 
give \tp Sicily, to firee their Roman 
prisoners without ransom, And to pay 
a large sum of money* 
- Th« wlaoutiett of Cajrtfcagie eaded 



liot hei^. Tb tiifi wfld and profligate 
passion for universal dominion, ill 
which that people equalled the Romans 
themselves, they added the fatal policy 
of carrying on their wars very princi- 
pally by tlw hands of foreign mercena- 
ries, and of levies raised by compulsion 
from the subject .nations. This was 
apparency unavoidable when vast pro* 
Jects of conquest were undertaken by 
the people of a single conunercial city x 
for they couldnot afford on ordinaiy oe* 
casions to Withdraw any large propor- 
tion of their oitisens from those chan- 
nels of productive industry by which 
the state had attained its greatness* 
At the close of the war the exhausted 
treasuiy was unable to supply the ftill 
arrears of p&y which ware due to the 
soldiers. Disputes arose, which ended hi 
the mercenaries taking up anns aeaitiBt 
their employers. The African subjects 
of Carthage, generally estranged front 
her by the harshness of her s^ay, wer* 
ready to band themselves with the re- 
bellious soldiery; and a most bloody 
and savagely conducted war ensued, in 
which the state was saved, when upon 
the brink of destruction, by the ettergry 
and talents of its general Hamilcarfc It 
was then that the Romans, taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness to which their 
rivals were reduced, most ungenerously 
and faithlesslji; wrested from them thd 
island of Sardinia, and obliged them to 
pay an additional tribute for having 
even meditated resistance. 

As soon as the Carthaginians had 
settled their affaim at home^ they sent 
Hamilcar to command in Spain ; ami 
the greater part of that country was 
brought under their rule by him and 
by Asdrulml and Hannibal, who fol- 
lowed him, the first being his son-in- 
law, the second his son. At nme years 
c^ age the latter, on accompanying his 
father into Spain, had been led bjr him 
to an altar, and made to swear inex« 
tinguishable hatred to Rome. He was 
a very young man when Asdrubal died ; 
but he had already given so many 
proofs of spirit and ability, that He 
was chosen to succeed hun. After 
completely establishing the authority of 
Caruiage over the Spanish tribes that 
were uncoiinected with the Romans^ fas 
proceeded to attack the city of Sagun- 
tum, their ally* His act was main- 
tained by the government of his country, 
and the Romans declared war. Hanni- 
bid took Saguntum, and then prepared to 
strUseatthe eneB^'s heart by imradiiig 
O 2 
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Italy. ' He made his wsty through 
Gaul to the Alps, partly by force and 
partl}r by negobation ; ne succeeded in 
effecting Uie difficult and dangerous 
passac^eof those mountains; and de« 
scendmg from them, he was joined by 
the Gauls of northern Italy, the per- 
petual foes of Rome. He pursued the 
war with ihe greatest boldness, ability, 
and success ; won several great battles 
without experiencing any important re- 
verse; and reduced the hostile com- 
monwealth to an apparently desperate 
condition, in which nothing but the 
most unyielding resolution could have 
preserved it from subjugation. 

It was the news of Hannibal's suc- 
cesses in Italy that made Philip desirous 
of peace with the iEtolians ; for he be- 
lieved himsdf already sure of the leading 
influence in Greece, and he thought 
that now, when Rome was brought low, 
he might extend his power over Italy and 
lUyria. Aratus, too, was not unwilling 
to make peace at a time when it was 
evident that the Achaians had the better 
in the war ; and Philip was encouraged 
to commence a private negotiation, be- 
fore the ambassadors of the cities could 
be assembled to treat regularly on be- 
half of the confederacy. The agent 
employed was Cleonicus of Naupactus, 
a public guest of the Achaians, who 
had been taken by their fleet in a de- 
scent on the iEtohan coast ; but who, 
in consideration of the bond of hospi- 
tality, had been excepted at the sale of 
the prisoners, and was in the end set 
free unransomed. Meanwhile, that he 
might not seem too anxious for peace, 
he prq[)ared for an inroad into Eleia. But 
Cleonicus, after going and returning 
twice or thrice, brought an earnest re- 
quest on the part of the ^tolians that 
* the king womd enter into treaty; and 
he. then suspended his operations, and 
summoned forthwith a congress of his 
allies. 

When the deputies were met together, 
Philip sent Aratus and Taurion with 
some others to the general assembly of 
the ^tolians at Naupactus. They 
were accompanied on their return by 
JEtolian ambassadors, who proposed 
that he should come with his forces 
into tiieir country, to the end that all 
might more speedily be settled by means 
of frequent jjersonal conference. , On 
this he set sail, and landed at a port in 
the territory of Naupactus, where he 
pitched his camp. The iEtolian multi- 
^«- tude came unarmed* and dissembled at 



the distance of two furlbngs ; and the? - 
treaty was soon commenced on the 
footing that each party should retain 
what it then possessed. It was much 
promoted by the arguments of Agelaus 
the Naupactian, who forcibly m^ed 
the necessity of union, to enable the. 
Greeks to defend their independence 
against Rome or Carthage, whichever, 
should be victorious. Peace was soon 
concluded, and the delegates returned 
to their several homes, (b. c. 217.) 

During the period of quiet which fol- 
lowed, the Pdoponnesians employed 
themselves in repairing the damage 
which their property had suffered during 
the war, in carefully cultivating their 
fields, and in restoring the old religious 
and festive meeting, which continual 
warfare had drawn mto disuse and al- 
most, into oblivion. The-^tolians too 
rejoiced at first in the peace, and showed 
their satisfaction by choosing for their 
general Agelaus, who was thought to 
have contnbuted most to its conclusion. 
But their native turbulence and rapacity 
could not long remain inactive, and they 
soon began to blame him, because by 
making peace with all the Greeks, ana 
not with some only, he had cut them 
off from present plunder and from the 
hope of future conquests. The general, 
however, was not to be diverted from, 
maintaining the treaty, and they were 
obliged against their nature to continue 
at rest. 

As soon as the peace was concluded, 
Philip returned to Macedonia, where. 
Skerdilaidas had taken several cities. 
All these he soon recovered, and esta-. 
blished besides them some other garrisons 
on the lUyrian frontier. He then dis- 
missed his army for the winter, which he 
spent in preparing means for his passage 
into Italy; an enterprize which now 
engrossed his waking thoughts and 
nightly dreams, so completely had his. 
fancy been fired by the promptings of 
Demetrius of Pharos, an lUyrian chief 
expelled by the Romans. lie needed a 
fleet, but deemed it impossible to provide, 
one'sufficient to cope with that of Rome ; 
and, therefore, resolving to make it such 
as should be fittest for speedy transpor- 
tation of soldiers, and ready escape from 
superior strength, he caused a hundred 
light vessels to be built on the Illyrian 
construction. In the spring he rounded 
Peloponnesus, and came to Cephalonia 
and Leucas^ Being informed that the 
Roman fleet was at Lilybseum, the far-, 
thest^ western headJand of Sicily* be 
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suled on eonfidenfiy towfutls Apo12oiiia» 
on the Illyrian coast. But when he was 
just arriving, a report was brought to 
him that a Roman squadron had been 
seen at Rhegium, and that it was bound 
for Apolloniato assist Skerdilaidas. He 
immediately put out to sea in alarm and 
disorder, and returned with the utmost 
haste to Cephalonia. It was afterwards 
found that the squadron seen at Rhe- 
gium was only a detachment of ten ships 
from the fleet at Lilybaeum, which Philip, 
had he remained at ApoUonia, might 
probably have taken ; and that by his 
mconsiderate flight he had lost the fairest 
opportunity of eflecting all his purposes 
in Illyria, while the efforts of the Romans 
were engiossed by their defence against 
Hannibal. About two years after this 
failure, he concluded an alliance, ofien- 
sive and defensive, with the Carthaginian 
general, and with his commonwealth. 
In the following year he subdued most 

gart of Illyria, the conquest of which 
e regarded as necessary to the attain- 
ment of his other designs ; but the Ro- 
mans, as we shall here&er see, prevented 
him from joining Hannibal in Italy, by 
stirring up enemies to him in Greece. 

Hitherto, Philip had shown himself, 
in most instances, an excellent prince, at 
least according to the notions of his age. 
He was indeed ambitious, and resdy 
to barter the blood of his people for 
his personal aggrandizement ; but this 
great wickedness was common to him 
with the most admired of ancient war- 
riorsj and carried with it neither 
guilt nor shame in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. He had displayed a capa- 
city beyond his years for the management 
of men, and the direction of military 
operations ; had maintained the charac- 
ter of a faithful ally, a just and liberal 
ruler, and a common benefactor to all 
connected with him ; and these substan- 
tial merits being set off to the multitude 
by remarkable comeliness of person, and 
majesty of demeanour, he was loved and 
honoured throughout Greece, both by 
subjects and allies. Of this a striking 
instance was afforded by the Cretans, 
who, having at length, after many bloody 
struggles, effected an imion among 
themselves, chose Philip voluntarily for 
the head of their confederacy. But the 
time was now come wheA he discarded 
the counsels of Aratus, and gave himself 
up to those of Demetrius, the Pharian. 
The first blow that was aimed at the in- 
dependence of his confederates caused 
distrust between him and his better ad« 



viser> and dret^ him dos^ to the worsew 
One step in iniquity led to another, tiD 
the infamy was irretrievable; and Philip 
sunk from a popular prince to a hated 
tyrant. 

Dissension had arisen in the common- 
wealth of Messene between the oligar- 
chical and democratical parties; and 
Philip, hoping by this means to bring 
the city into dependence on himself, ap- 
proached it under pretence of effecting a 
reconciliation, but 'secretly tampered 
with the leaders of both to exasperate 
their quarrels. The result was a bloody 
struggle, in which the commonalty were 
victorious, and nearly two hundred of the 
nobles and their adherents were massa- 
cred. In the measures which led to this 
catastrophe the king was guided by the 
counsels ^of Demetrius ; and it is the 
opinion of Polybius that had Aratus 
arrived in Messene before the slaughter, 
as he did on the following day, his mflu- 
ence over Philip was still sufficient to 
have hindered an act which blasted his 
character, and changed the complexion 
of all his after life. 

The habit of bein^ guided by Aratus 
still stru^led with tne vicious propensi- 
ties which were flattered by the sug^s- 
tions of Demetrius, and shame restrained 
him from approving in the presence of 
the former tnose proposals which he 
knew would fall under nis censure. At 
a solenm sacrifice he was admitted into 
Ithome, the citadel of the Messenians : 
and taking the entrails of the victim into 
his hands, to examine what omens could 
be drawn from them, he asked those 
around him whether the auguries directed 
him to quit the citadel, or to seize it. 
Demefrius answered, '* To quit it, indeed, 
if yoiu* views be those of a soothsayer ; . 
but if of an able monarch, to retain it, 
lest, having slighted one opportunity, 
you should afterwards wish for another; 
for thus," he said, *' holding both the 
horns, you may keep the ox under con- 
trol ;" implying Peloponnesus by the ox, 
and by the horns the two commanding 
and ^most impr^nable fortresses, 
Ithome and Acrocorinthus. Philip 
liked the counsel, but could not refrain 
from asking Aratus whether he concurred 
in it. " I should," he replied, " could 
you seize the place without breach of 
faith to the Messenians ; but if by gar- 
risoning thb with soldiers, you are 
likely to lose all the other citadels, which 
were garrisoned for you by Antigonus 
wi^ the confidence of the aUies, look 
whether it be not better to withdraw the 
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.fapeep, tad ksnre the tai6«lf in the 

kieping of confidence.'* The king was 
checked for the moment, but did not 
permanently ^ve up his projects of trea^ 
cherous ambition ; and finding that the 
Messenians could not be broiight to re- 
sign their independence, he made war on 
them and ravaged their countiy . About 
the same time, to rid himself of a trouble«> 
some monitor, and a man from whom he 
probably apprehended efiBectual opposi- 
tion to his newly adopted courses, he 
liasely procured the death of Aratus, by 
means of a slow poison. The crime, 
however, could not be hid, and the mui^ 
derer was generally detested. The burial 
{dace of Aratus was a subject of conten*- 
tion between Sicyon, his native city, and 
iEgium, where he died. The honour 
was adjudged to the former, and his re* 
mains were carried thither in solemn 
procession. He was venerated as a hero 
by the Achaians, and by the Sicyonians 
in particular as founder, father, and sa^ 
viour of their city ; and the biographer 
(Plutarah) observes with hmch apparent 
satisfaction, that there was issue of 
Aratus still existing in his time, after 
nearly three eenturies had elapsed, while 
the raoe of his murderer beosux^e extinct 
hi the followmg generation*. 

0H4FT1R XIII. 

Of th^ WoTH bettpem % Romans and 
Philip; the rise of Roman ir^uenc^ 
in Greece; and the general trans- 
actions of that country , as far as the 
end of what was caUea by the Honums 
thefir^t Mac^ni9>n war, 

8bct. I. — ^Thb time now came when 
war was to be rekindled throughout 
Gr^ce, and a power to appear upon 
the stage, which was destined to over- 
whelm its national independence. In 
the eighth year of the peace (b. c. 210) 
Marcus Valerius Lsvmus, the Roman 
officer appointed to act against Philip, 
having sounded the disposition of the 
^tolians by private conferences with 
then- leaders, attended a general meet*- 
ing held to receive proposSds .of alliance 
witii Rome. The lures held out were 
the depression of the Macedonians, and 
the compulsory re- union of Acamania 
with the^tohan confederacy, of which 
the i^tohans maintained that it had aitr 
cientlybeen a member; though when- 
ever, on former occasions, the name of 

-^ 1————— . ' ■ ' ' ' ■ . -..■■■■ - ; rf- 

• This is pot f trict^y true. J'^ysevs, the son of 
PWip, hft4 m^le issue, who died in obsc«nty at 



the h6Kttvu&m% Hm CMWOfrai m*0rei 
eiaa history, it has been as a separate 
and generally a hostile people. The 
allianoe was concluded, and the Ato-s 
lians straightway went to war with 
Macedonia. Laevinus mastered the 
island of Zacynthus, and tpok CBniadae 
and Nasus, cities of the Acamanians : 
all which he gave up to his new aUies, 
according to previous agreement, by 
whic^ the conquered cities and territo- 
ries were to fall to the iGtolians, and 
the booty to the Romans. He thea 
withdrew to Corcyra» fully trusting that 
he had provided employment for Philip, 
which would keep him out of Italy. 

These tidings were brought to the 
Macedonian prince when he was win* 
tering at Pella. He resolved, to march 
into Greece with the beginning of spring, 
but first to strike a terror into tte 
neighbouring barbarians, which he 
'hoped would seeure the quiet of Mace* 
donia during his absence. He seems to 
have been thus occupied rather longer 
than he had expected ; and in the mean 
time Soopas, who was general of tha 
^toUans, prepared to invade Acamar 
nia with aU his forces. The Acama-« 
nians were far too weak in numbera for 
defence against so formidable an enemy ; 
but they were strong in desp^iale reso* 
tution and deep abhorrence of ^toUaa 
dominion. They sent into Epirus then: 
women and children, e4id the men of 
more than sixty years of age ; but aJI 
the males between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty remained behind, and bound 
themselves by a solemn oath that they 
would not return alive from the war. 
except as conquerors. If the battle 
were lost, and any escaped &om it> they 
laid a heavy curse on every eountiyman 
who should receive the fugitives to bis 
house or board, or even wiSiin his city; 
and they solenmly intreated their friends 
and allies that they would use the like 
severity. Finally, they craved of the 
Epirots that .they would bury in one 
sepulchre all those who fell, upon their 
side^ in the ^encounter, ai)d would write 
above them*^" Here are laid the Acar- 
nanians who died fighting for their 
country against the violence and in-t 
justice of the -^Etolians." Thus pre- 
pared in mind, they pitched their camp 
on the veiy border of their country. 
Pressing messages were sent to Philip, 
to call for aid without delay ; find he 
interrupted a prosperous campiMgn in' 
Thrace to hasten to their support But 
the^toliaoa had heArd of the <toiper 
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rate exfremitles to which their adversar 
lies had bound themselves to proceed: 
the hews had abated their ardour, and 
slackened their preparations ; and they 
were not ready to . commence the in- 
tended inroad, before the approach of 
Philip secured the Acamanians. They 
then retreated into the heart of their 
territory. The Macedonian, when he 
found that his allies were out of dan- 
ger, did not pursue his march, but re- 
turned to Pella. These things took 
place before the close of winter. In the 
early spring Laevtiius, with the ^tolians, 
took Anticjrra on the coast of Locris; 
.after which Lflevinus was called home 
to take the consulship, the chief magis- 
tracy of Rome, which was filled by two 
persons annually elected. 

Besides the Homans, the ^tolians 
were assisted by Lacedaemon, ever 
friendly to the enemies of the Achaians, 
and by Attains, king of Pergamus in 
Asia Minor, who was partly moved by 
jealousy of Philip, and partly by the com- 
pliment which the iEtoUans had paid him 
by electing him nominally their chief 
magistrate. Hostilities were carried on 
by land and sea with various success, 
till Philip met the ^tolians and their 
allies near Lamia in Thessaly, defeated 
them in two pitched baUles, and obliged 
them to keep themselves within the city. 
Ambassadors now came from the king 
of Bgypt, from the Athenians, Rhodians, 
and Chians, to mediate a peace. A 
day was named for a meeting of the 
Achaians to consider the matter, and a 
truce was made for Airty days. Mea'n- 
while Attains arrived with his fleet at 
jSgina, and a Roman squadron at 
Naupactus. This put an end to ail 
desire of peace in the minds of the 
^tolians ; and their ministers, when 
brought before the assembly of the 
Achaians in presenee of the ambassa- 
dors sent by the mediating states, de* 
mangled terms which they well knew 
must appear to their opponents, in the 
relative state of- the two parties, extra*' 
vagant and intolerable : so that the 
treaty was broken off in mutual dis- 
pleasure. 

It was shortly after this, that Philip, 
when occupied with the Nemean festival 
• at Argos, was informed that the Romans 
had landed from their ships, and were 
wasting the fruitful plain between Sicyon 
and Corinth. He issued firom Argos 
with his cavalry, bidding the infantry to 
follow, fell unexpectedly upon the plun- 
derers, and chased them to their vessels 



The loy'ci the festival was heightenecl 
by this victory ; and Philip, to add to his 
popularity, laid aside his diadem and his 
purple, and mingled among the citizens^ 
wearing a habit like the rest. But, 
at the very time when he was thus 
affecting democratical equality, he out- 
raged,!^ the most tyrannical licentious- 
ness, the people whose favour he was 
courting. Already infamous for covert 
adulteries, he now went on without 
shame or fear to gratify his appetites by 
open violence. His change of garb, he 
thought, would render his excesses less 
conspicuous, while the knowledge of hiar 
station would deter the injured from 
resistance or revenge. If any woman 
pleased his fancy, he sent and com^ 
manded her to come to him ; if she did 
not readily comply, he broke into the 
house with a party of his profligate boon 
companions; and any determined re- 
sistance was sure to be visited on her 
parents, husband, or children, by some 
mvolous and ill-grounded accusation* 
By such conduct as this he quieklv lost 
the small remains of his popularity 
among the Achaians; but they were 
obliged for a while to bear with him, for 
they were hemmed in by enemies on 
'every side, and vrithout the aid of Ma^ 
«edonia it was hopeless to stand up 
against so powerful, a league as that 
which was formed against them. 

Philip . led his army and that of the 
Achaians into the Eleian territoiy. He 
received a check near the river Larisus 
from the ^tolian, Eleian, and Roman 
forces ; but on the following day he 
made up for his loss by the capture of 
a fort, to which many of the country 
people had fled with their cattle. WhUQ 
he was dividing the spoil, he was sud- 
denly recalled by tidings of trouble in 
Macedonia. In chasing the Roman 
foragers near Sicyon, his horse had 
earned him under a tree, which had 
broken off one of the horns with which 
his helmet was ornamented. An Mio* 
lian had picked it up, and spread a re- 
port of his death. This encouraged the 
bardanians to invade Macedonia, and 
some of Philip's officers were corrupted 
80 as to join them. He repelled the in 
vasion, and wintered in Macedonia. 
The Roman fleet and that of Attalus 
wintered at ^^gina. 

At the beginning of spring Philip de*- 
•scended into Thessaly, where he Was 
met by pressing calls for aid from aU 
his allies. The marhime states were 
in fear of the Komans and of Att^usr^ 
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the inland of the <£toliatii ; and the 
Achaians in particular had both their 
frontiers to defend, — ^the one against the 
^tolians» the other against Laeedaemon. 
Macedonia was threatened by the Illy- 
rian Skerdilaidas, and by Pleuratus, a 
Thracian prince alHed with the i^tolians, 
both of whom were ready to attack it, 
as soon as the king should engage him- 
self in any distant expedition. Besides, 
to prevent him from moving southward, 
the ^tolians had fortified and strongly 
garrisoned the pass of Thermopylae. 



He hantened thither: the lUnnans were 
ffone, and Attalus, little thinking of his 
danger, was employed in extortmg mo- 
ney from the principal inhabitants. An 
accident only saved him from captivity, 
the approaching army being descried by 
some stragglers from his camp. He 
fled unarmed and in disorder to his 
ships, and had scarcely embarked when 
his enemy came upon the shore. He 
escaj;)ed, however, and rejoined the 
Romans at Oreus. He thence returned 
into Asia, hearing that his kingdom was 



However, he manfully confronted his invaded bj[Riisias, king of BiUiynia, an 



difficulties, sent away the ambassadors 
with a promise that he would, do his 
best for all, and prepared to give active 
succour wherever it should be needed. 
He sent reinforcements to every place 
that was in danger from the hostile 
fleet, and made a counter movement 
to every movement of the enemy. Be- 
tween his head-quarters and the places 
most liable to attack heestabUshed lines 



ally of Philip. The Romans also re- 
turned to iEgina. Philip gained some 
further successes, and then went home 
to make war on the Dardanians, leav- 
ing his allies much relieved by his 
timely aid, and by the departure of 
Attalus. He also undertook to build 
a hundred ships of war in the course 
of the ensuing winter ; for he hoped, 
with the help of a squadron already 



of signal-stations, along which notice of sent to him by the Carthaginians, to 

any thing important was transmitted by dispute with his enemies the command 

means of torches variously arranged of the sea. 

according to agreement, Polybius ob- Little is known of the revolutions 

serves, how inadequate this mode of which took place in Lacedsemon dur- 

communication must be to the variety ing the period of which we are treat- 



mg. Before the war began Machanidas 
had made himself its ruler. He was 
destitute of hereditary title to the 
sceptre, Uke his predecessor Lycurgus ; 



and complexity of the accidents occur- 
ring in politics and war, and suggests, 
as admitting of more universal applica- 
tion, a method of his own very similar ^ , ^ _^__ , 

in principle to the modem system of but in this they Offered, that Lycii^s', 

telegraphic signals. *' *- ' -•«--i- -i — ^.j , 

At last the hostile forces landed at 
Oreus in Euboea, and invested the place. 
An assault was made, and vigorously 
resisted; but while the struggle was 
warmest, the ^lacedonian governor 
treacherously opened a gate to the 
Romans, and the city was taken. The 
victorious squadron then proceeded to 
ChaJcis. That city was protected by 
strong fortifications, by a numerous 

garrison, under leaders of approved 
fidelity, and by the waters of the Euri- 

pus, ever dangerous to shipping from 

their rapid and uncertain currents, and 

from the frequency of sudden squalls. 

The attempt was not pursued; the fleet 

proceeded to Opus, the chief town of the 

eastern Locrians ; and the place being 

taken with little resistance, was given 

up to Attalus, the spoils of Oreus hav- 
ing fallen entirely to the lot of the Ro- 
mans. Meanwhile Philip had routed 

the ^tohans at ThermopylaB, and was 

proceeding by forced marches towards 

Chalcis, when he ilearnt that it was out 

of danger, and the enemy was at Opus. 



though irregularly elevated, exercised 
his power under the control of the 
Ephori, and in some measure according 
to the ancient laws of Sparta; whereas 
Machanidas appears to have governed 
according to his arbitrary pleasure, and 
to have supported his dominion by a 
mercenary force. He therefore is al- 
ways mentioned as the tyrant of Lace- 
daempn, while the other, in spite of his 
defective title, is described as king. But 
whatever may have been the character 
of his internal government, he seems to 
have been an active and troublesome 
enemy to the Achaians, till his career 
was stopped by their great commander 
Philopoemen. 

This distinguished person was a na- 
tive of Megalopohs, and bom of one of 
the noblest families in all Arcadia. In 
his youth he had courted the society 
and instructions of Ecdemus and De* 
mophanes, disciples of the philosopher 
Arcesilas, and noted' enemies to the ty- 
rants who then governed most of the 
Peloponnesian states. They had de* 
livered Megalopolis from its tyrant Ansr 
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'Miemad, ftndliad tftken part t^Ilh Aira- 
tus in the liberation of Sicyonr and 
their political wisdom seems to have 
been as high in repute as their boldness 
and address, for they were afterwards 
sent for by the people of Cyrene in 
Africa, to preside over their common- 
wealth, and secure their liberty by pro- 
per regulations. Under their directions 
ne had been remarkable for daring and 
endurance in the chase and in mflitary 
exercises, for plainness of garb and 
temperance in diet He passed with 
the greatest honour through eveiy sta- 
tion in the army. He 1^ a troop of 
horse at the battle of Sellasia: and 
there he won high praises from Anti- 
gonus, by venturing, without orders, 
to make a decisive charge at a critical 
moment, which contributed much to tiie 
defeat of Cleomenes. During the en- 
suing peace, to improve his military 
knowledge and talents, he engaged in the 
intestine wars of Crete as a captain of 
mercenaries : a hateful occupation, but 
one which was then, as it has been too 
commonly, regarded with such very 
undue respect and favour, that the 
blame of his adopting it is rather due 
to the perverted state of popular opinion 
than to individual depravity. War 
soon broke out afresh in Peloponnesus, 
and Philopcemen returning home was 
afterwards made general of the Achaian 
cavalry. This body, then undisciplined 
and disorderly tm-ough the corrupt 
neglect or indiscreet exertions of its 
officers, and spirit-quelled by frequent 
•defeat and conscious inferiority, he 
converted into the best cavafiy in 
Greece. He soon rose high in the 
confidence of his countrymen, as their 
ablest mihtary leader : and he was 
enabled to reform the arms and dis- 
cipline of the infantay, by lengthening 
their spears, improving their defensive 
armour, and teaching them to pre- 
serve a closer and nrmer array. A 
strict observer of discipline himself, 
he was no less strict in enforcing 
it on others. Austere in habits, simple 
in manners, plain, short, and pithy 
in speech, and undeviating in his ad- 
herence to truth, his character, as well 
us his abilities, was such as to make 
him entirely trusted and respected. In 
less perilous tii^es, his proud and hasty 
temper might have damped his popu- 
larity: but now his country, if once 
assured of a prop that could support 
her, was not inclined to quarrel with it 
because it might be a rugged one. 



' In the yeiff after' tiie' d^arture of 
Attalus (B. c. 207) Philopcemen being 
general of the Achaians, prepared for a 
decisive contest with Machanidas. He 
laid his views before the general as- 
sembly, where they were received with 
entire approbation; and then going 
round to all the cities, he stirred them up 
to zeal and activity, and amended what* 
ever was amiss in their military arrange- 
ments. In about eight months from 
the first proposal of the enterprise, he 
gathered his forces at Mantineia, full of 
courage, cheerfulness, obedience, and 
confidence in their commander. Ma- 
chanidas advanced against him from 
Tegea, where his army was then lying, 
and the battle took place between Tegiea 
and Mantineia. The engagement was 
begun on each side by the mercenaries. 
Polybius observes that such troops, 
would generally fight more resolutely 
in the service of a tyrant than in that 
of a free state : for the tyrant, depending 
chiefly on their support against domes- 
tic enemies as well as foreign, would 
retain them permanently, and make 
them sharers in his prosperity ; whereas, 
in serving a commonwealth, they could 
look to nothing more than their pay 
during the war and their dismissal at 
the end of it. In the present case the 
mercenaries of Machanidas entirely 
routed those of the Achaians, and pur- 
sued them towards Mantineia. llieir 
chief joined with them in chasing the 
fugitives, instead of leading them against 
the standing enemy ; while Philopcemen, 
not dismayed by the retreat of his mer- 
cenaries, prepared to recover all by the 
firmness of his Achaian phalanx. He 
shifted his position so as to outflank 
the enemy, and awaited the attack. 
The Laced eemonians advanced as men 
already victorious ; but their ranks were 
broken in crossing a ditch, which Phi- 
lopcemen had placed in front of his 
lines, and the Achaians then advancing 
in good order completed their confu- 
sion They were entirely discomfited, 
and great numbers slain. Philopcemen 
then directed his attention to intercept- 
ing the return of Machanidas and the 
mercenaries. He set guards on the bridge 
and at all the passages over the ditch, 
and commanded that no quarter should 
be given ; " For these," he said, " are 
they who maintain all the tyrannies in 
Sparta.'* He himself proceeded in pursuit 
of Machanidas, who was riding along 
ttie ditch, and seeking opportunity to 
cross it; the tyrant at leogtii spurred 
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Iu8 iKiMe'tdr'tM Uta^mi wm ulain in 
tiie act by PhilopoBmen. The AohfuaHs 
now advanced to Tegea» which sub- 
mitted at their approach; and on the 
following day they encamped on the 
Eurotas, and ravaged Laconia unre- 
sisted, though before this battle they 
had long been unable to keep the enemy 
from their own gates. 

Since the departure of Attalus^ the 
Romans, being occupied with Hanni^ 
Inl, had neglected their confederates 
in Greece. Deserted by two of their 
most powerful allies, and deprived oi 
the third by the victory of Philopcemen, 
which had reduced the Lacedaemonians 
to inaction, the JStolisms, who hitheito 
had frustrated all overtures of peace, 
were driven to sue fbr it on such terms 
as they could obtain. The treaty was 
just concluded, when a Roman ^neral 
furrived on the coast, and vainly endea* 
voured to unsettle it Philip omsred him 
battle, which he declined ; and a short in- 
terval of languid hostili^ was followed 
by a general padfication* (a. o. 208.) 

8kct. IL — ^The ambition of Philip now 
turned towards the east He secretly 
stirred up Creta against the Rhodians, oi 
whose navalpower he was jealous. The 
kin^om of Egypt having descended to 
an mfant, he conspired with Antiochus 
king of Syria to divide it ; though both 
had professed the warmest friendship 
towards .Ptolemy Philopator, the father 
of the ohild. But the first oooasion for 
war was furnished by Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, who had leagued himself with 
Phibp through common enmity to Attar 
lus, and had tightened the bond by 
taking his daughter to wife. 

Prusias coveted Cioa, a Gvecian town 
of Asia, which was rich and conveniently 
situated for him ; and though he had no 
claim on it, nor just matter of quarrel 
against it* Philip undertook to win it 
and give it him. While he lay before 
it, ambassadors came from Rhodes and 
other states, intreating him to forbear* 
He spoke them fairly, promised com^ 
pliance, and kept them with him till he 
took the town, then sa^ed it in their 
presence, making slaves of all who 
escaped the sword. The iniquity of this 
deed raised general indignation, which 
was embittered in the breasts of the in-» 
tercessors by the sense of mockery and 
insult The Rhodi^s especially were 
stung to the quick, for even when the 
Macedonian, envoy was .boasting of .his 
master's magnanimity, and saying that, 
tiiQugh abl^towm thetc^n at i^a«iire» 



ke hmi yrt f<9tam0 in friendship'^ 
ihwk, at that i$M>ment came a mes- 
senger with tidings of the capture and 
att^ding cruelties. The iEtdians felt 
it as a wron^ to themselves, for the 
Cians were theur allies, and had received 
from them a garrison and ^ov^mor; 
and this was the third city which Philip 
had] withdrawn from their confederacy 
since the peace. Even Prusias was not 
satisfied at receiving, instead of a flour 
nshing city, a desolate spot and a heap 
pf ruins. 

The first to act ajp^ain^t Philip was 
Attalus, and the Rhodians readily joined 
him. A great sea fight took place near 
Chios, between their fleets and that of 
Macedonia: both parties claimed the 
honour of the day, but the advantage 
rested with the allies. Philip neverther 
less took some towns in Gana : but his 
enemies were too strong for him at sea, 
and be was obliged to retire to Maoe»- 
donia. 

Attalus had confidently reckoned on 
help from the i^tolians, who^ besides 
the indignity with which they had been 
treated by his rival, owed himself some 
return for benefits rendered during the 
former: war. But they were now en- 
during distresses, which had quelled 
thw restless spirit In a long and ger 
neraUy unprosperous sfruggle their i^ 
sources had been exhaust^, till mosit 
of the citisens wer^ deep in debt Thi$( 
was, from causes which have already 
been indicated (p. 12,) a prevailing evU 
in th^ states of Greece, i^nd a frequent 
causie of civil contests and revolutions^ 
Jn tb^ present cas« the debtors called 
for a change in th^ laws to relieve 
them ; and the business was committed 
to Scopas and Borimschus, men pron« 
to innovation, and deeply indebted 
themselves. The nature of the settle^ 
ment they eflfcoted is not known, but 
ScG^as s^ms to hs^vc founded on it 
some fvurther sohemes :0f «unbition, in 
which being foiled, he vvent to <seek his 
fortune at the court of Alexa(idria« He 
was there placed high vi trust and fa- 
vour, and liparally paid ; but his covet- 
ous temppr still craved for inore, and 
bis rapacity being foupd more troubkr 
some to the adminisfration than his serr 
vices were valuable, they rid themseiyes 
of him by t^ng his lif^. 
. It is long since .we have los^t sight of 
Athens, which, though stiU.the favou- 
rite seat of philosophy and art, had 
become insi^ficant in Grecian po*f 

litics. Th9 (rt^r%pt^ Mf hm^m ftoo 
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,le^s 9, state is mentioned in them* the less 
matter it hfis fbr shame and for xe^nU 
anoe. But the inaction of th@ Athenians 
did not proceed from lov« of peace, nor 
was it qoupl^ with the peaceful virtues. 
The restless spirit of ih^ix ancestors was 
strong in them, though they had lost all 
their energy and courage, and though 
the aouteness of mind which still re- 
mained, was chiefly displayed in more 
ingenious methods of degradation. Their 
empire was gone, their commerce had 
deoay^di and they had nothing but the 
narrow territory of Attica, to support a 
numerous people nursed in habits of 
idleness and luxury. Some relief was 
found in large donations of money, 
oorn, and other neoessarv articles» which 
were made by many of Alexander's suc- 
cessors to purchase the good word of a 
people so renowned, and still so much 
4if tmguished for intelligence and accomr 
pUshment. AU favours so conferred 
were repaid by unbounded adulation; 
^nd the leaders of the multitude, instead 
of exhorting them to seek for manlier 
methods of support, and to recruit th«r 
^nances lay econox^y, self-denial, and 
laborious en^on, cmy vied with each 
other in devising new compliments to 
^e potentates who would barter gifts 
for praises, and thus obtaining means 
to gratify the crowd at no expense but 
that of character. The. Ptolemies were 
of all the Macedonian dynasties the 
most liberal in their donations to Athena; 
and they were repaid by flatteries the 
most extravagant. Attains had followi- 
ed their e^^ample, and. met with a like 
return. But circumstances arose which 
eonnected them with him more closely : 
and though little aid could be expected 
iirqm their arms, to, be able to join his 
cause with theirs was not without ad- 
vantage. 

It happened that two young men of 
Aeamania inadvertently entered the 
temple of Oeres at Slleusis, during the 
celebration of the Mysteries. This was 
a great profanation, wnoc the rites were 
directed to be performed in the strictest 
secrecy ; and though there was reason 
to believe the trespass, unintended, the 
intruders were nevertheless put to death. 
Their countrymen at home were much 
offended, and sought to revenge themr 
selves by war: they procured assistance 
from Macedonia, and entering Attica, 
wasted the lands and carried thence a 
large booty. The Athenians now were 
loll of rfacntmentt aud loolted to forai^ 



fowm for rodrcMi whlelf thisp i^fmted 
power and courage to take for thenar 
selves. In the former war they had 
been numbered among the allies of tiie 
Romans ; and to Home, accordingly, 
they applied for assistance against 
Philip. A like application had already 
been made by Attalus and by the Rho- 
dians ; and the Vnate, which now had 
triumphed over the Carthaginians, and 
completely broken and ruined their 
power, was easily persuaded to embark 
in a w^ for which it only wanted a pre- 
text. Attalus came to Athens at the 
invitation of the people, and brought 
with him ambassadors flrom Rhodes. 
The citizens went out to meet him in 
solemn procession, with their wives and 
children, and the priests with the en- 
signs of their function* An assembly 
was held, in which high honours were 
voted to Attalus and the Rhodians : and 
a new ward (phyhj was added to those 
already existing, and was called a^er 
the name of the Pergc^nienian monaroh. 
We have already seen this compliment 
paid to the first Antigonus and his son. 
Attalua thanked them^ promised fnrther 
services, and exhorted them to declare 
against the Macedonian, for which Uttle 
intreaty was neoessaiy. There were 
Roman ministers already present, and 
alliance was quickly included among 
all the parties. 

Philip's courage did not fail when 
Rome was added to a league which he 
had already found well ni^ too strong 
for him. While AttaJus and the Rho- 
dians were engaged in their negotiation 
with Athens, and in. an unsucoessfu) 
attempt to rouse the vStolians to arms* 
he took the Held in Thrace, and i^o*r 
vered from his enemies many towns 
which had embraced their cause. After 
this he crossed into Asia and besieged 
Abydos. The townsmen held out be* 
yond their strength, supported by the 
hope of aid from Attaius and from 
RJtiodes ; but the king only sent them 
three hundred soldiers, and the Rho*- 
dians a single ship. Thus unaccountt 
ably neglected by their powerful allies^ 
the besieged were soon reduced to extre^ 
wity ; but not till the wall was breached 
and mines were carried to the inner 
rampart did . they offer to surrender^ 
They then proposed to capitulate for 
the safe dismissal of the soldiers of 
Attalus and the Rhodian galley with 
its crew, and leave for each inhabit- 
ant tQ depart with a single garment^ 
Philip ttquived them to surread^ at 
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discirelidii/ HiU an^er filled the city 
^Ui rage and desperation. A vote 
was passed that all the matroils should 
be shut up together in the temple 
of Diana, and the boys and girls, and 
infants with their nurses in a public 
place of exercise; that the eold and 
silver, and valuable furniture, should be 
heaped in the market-place or lodged 
in the ships; that priests and victims 
'should be Drought and altars erected; 
that a number of persons should be 
chosen, who, as soon as they had wit- 
nessed the destruction of theu* country- 
men who fought in the breach, should 
slay the matrons and children, throw 
the collected riches into the sea, and set 
lire both to public and private buildings 
in as manv places as they could ; that 
these should bind themselves to perform 
their task by a solemn foi^n of execra- 
tion; and that the rest should swear 
that they would not quit the battle alive 
except as victors. The combatants well 
performed their part, for so obstinately 
did they fight, that when night was ap- 
proachmg, the assailants were glad to 
withdraw firom the contest But the 
principal persons, who had been in- 
trusted with the more revolting business 
of the massaiare, when they saw that 
there were few survivors from the battle, 
and those weary and sore wounded, 
resolved to surrender the city, and sent 
the priests to Philip for that purpose. 
The gold and silver was accordingly 
given up to him, when a sudden fury 
fell upon the people. They exclaimed 
that those were betrayed who had fallen 
in the battle; reproached themselves 
and their leaders with perjuiy, but 
especially the priests, who after devoting 
them to dea^, had themselves been the 
agents of surrender; they ran wildly 
about, and slaughtered the women, the 
children, and themselves. Philip viewed 
the whole with astonishment, but with- 
out pity. He forbade his soldiers to 
enter the town, observing coldly that he 
would grant the Abydenes three days 
to die in. It is said that not a man fell 
alive into his hands, unless through 
some imavoidable accident. 

About the end of autumn, a Roman 
armament arrived on the coast of Epirus, 
under Publius Sulpicius Galba, one of 
the consuls. He quartered his land 
forces for the winter at Apollonia, and 
stationed his fleet at Corcyra. Twenty 
triremes were detached to the assistance 
of the Athenians, whose lands were 
continually wasted by inroadsi firom Co- 



rinth, and whose coast was infested by 
cruisers from Ohalcis. The squadron 
was further strengthened by the arrival 
of three Rhodian galleys of a larger 
size ; and three open vessels were added 
by the Athenians, being all which now 
remained of their once powerful navy. 
But the forces assembled in Athens 
were more than sufficient to keep the 
plunderers at rest both by land and sea*; 
and fortune offered to the Roman com- 
mander an opportunity of more impor- 
tant action. 

There came to him some Chalcidiati 
exiles of the party hostile to Macedonia, 
who reported that the town was neg- 
ligently guarded ; for the inhabitants 
trusted to the Macedonian garrison, and 
gave themselves no trouble about it, and 
the soldiers of the garrison were equally 
careless, having no enemy near enough, 
as they thought, to be dangerous. On 
this he founded a plan of surprisal. He 
sailed to Sunium, but kept his ships con- 
cealed behind the promontory till night 
fall ; then crossed the Euripus, and 
landed at Chalcis undiscovered a little 
before the dawn. A few of his soldiers 
scaled the wall in places where the sen- 
tinels were absent or sleeping ; they ad- 
mitted their companions, and the city was 
taken almost without resistance. It was 
pillaged and partly burnt : and though 
the cruelty of the soldiery4iad not hm 
the palliation of passions heated by a 
wearisome 'blockade or a perilous as- 
sault, a general slaughter was made of 
the townsmen, whether they fought or 
fled. The large and well-stored arsenal 
and granaries were burnt ; the booty 
was carried to the ships : and the prison, 
which Philip had selected as a place of 
safest keeping for his most important 
captives, was broken open by Rhodians. 
To keep the town would have been most 
desirable, since it commanded the Euri- 
pus, the readiest passage between Thes- 
saly and southern Greece: but the 
Roman force was inadequate to the 
protection both of Chalcis and Athens, 
and it was therefore necessary to aban- 
don the former. 

As soon as Philip heard'^at Chalds 
was taken, he hastened to' the spot in 
the hope of revenge ; but he found the 
town destroyed, and the destroyers gone. 
He then pressed his march towards 
Athens to retaliate in kind. Sleep and 
negligence, which had ruined Chalcis, 
were equally prevalent there: and the 
dty was only saved firom a similar sur- 
pnsal Xjiy a runner, who oatstripped tfaa 
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royal army, and arrivied about midh^ht 
with tidings of its approach. The walls, 
were hastily manned, and all made ready 
for defence. Philip arrived before day- 
break, and, seeing that his first intention 
had been frustrated, he resolved to try 
an open assault. The Athenians, toge- 
ther with the auxiliaries fumjshed by 
Attains, gave him battle. He bade his 
men take example by. him, and charged 
at the head of a few horse. His bold-, 
ness roused the spirit of his soldiers, and 
struck terror into his enemies ; he broke 
their ranks, slew several men with his 
own hand, and chased them into the 
city. After this they kept their walls, 
and Philip ravaged the country un6p- * 
posed. He bore an especial hatred 
towards the Athenians, and he showed 
it by defacing whatever was beautiful 
or sacred, not sparing even the tombs. 
On the following day, the city was se- 
cured by the arrival of the , Romans. 
Philip unsuccessfully attempted Eleu- 
sis, and then retired to Corinth. From 
thence he went to Argos, where the 
Achaian congress was assembled. 

Upon the death of Machanidas, the 
Lacedaemonians had fallen under the 
dominion of Nabis, a man surpassing 
all former tyrants in the monstrous and 
unheard of wickedness of his. rule. From 
the first he deliberatdy grounded his 
power on a regular system of bloodshed 
and rapine ; he slew or banished all in 
Sparta who were distinguished either 
for birth or fortune, and distributed their 
wives and their estates among his mer- 
cenaries, to whom he entirely trusted for 
his support. These, were chiefly made 
up of robbers and murderers, and other 
criminals of the blackest description, 
who entered his service as their only re- 
fuge from the hatred of mankind. Such 
instruments were the fittest for the work 
in which he employed them: for not 
content, like common tyrants, with ba- 
nishments and executions, he hunted 
out his enemies with assassins in the 
cities whither they fled for refuge. His 
extortions were boundless, and death 
with torture was the penalty of refusal. 
No source of gain was too mean for him 
or too iniquitous. He partook in the 
piracies of the Cretans, who were infa-» 
mous for that practice; and he main- 
tained a sort of alliance with the most 
noted thieves and assassins in Pelopon- 
nesus, on the condition that they should 
admit him to a share in their gains, while 
he should give them refuge and protec- 
tion in Sparta, whenever they nM^.it< 



As. soon as he ^med hh power se-> 
cure in Lacedsemon, he sought to enlarge > 
it by war, and he soon found an occasion > 
of quarrelling with the MegalopoHtans.* 
A favourite horse of his had been stolen 
at the instigation of two Boeotian travel- 
lers. The culprits were pursued to, Me- 
galopolis, and arrested in the city. They, 
protested against this Violent proceeding, 
and demanded to be carried before the 
magistrates of the state; and no atten-. 
tion being paid to their remonstrances* 
they called for help, and were, rescued 
by the people. No injury was done ta 
the emissaries of Nabis, nor were they' 
prevented from carrying with them either; 
the horse or the. groom who had stolen 
it : but the rescue of the Boeotians was* 
provocation enough for the unscrupu-. 
lous tyrant of Lacedsemon, who had 
long been seeking a pretext for hostility^ 
and now commenced it by driving cattle 
from the lands of the Megalopolitans. 
Such was the beginning of war he-^ 
tween Nabis and the Achaians, in the 
fourth year of the general peace, (b. c. 
204.) 

Messene first experienced the danger 
of the tyrant's hostility, being surprized 
by night, and all but the acropolis being 
taken. But on the following day, Philo-. 
poemen came with an army to. its relief, 
and the Lacedaemonian troops were glad 
to capitulate for permission to withdraw.; 
At this time, according to Plutarch, he 
was a private individual without auUio^> 
rity, save that which arose from hia 
renown and from his talents: and the 
army which accompanied him to Mes- 
sene was composed of volunteers, whO} 
readily obeyed the call of Philopoemen 
when their proper general had refused 
to lead them out. The account of Pau-. 
sanias on the other hand implies that he 
was general of the Achaians. In th& 
following year, however, not. being 
chosen to any of the principal com- 
mands, he accepted an invitation from 
the Gortynians, and again passed over 
to Crete. For this he was generally 
blamed by his countrymen, and proba- 
bly with justice; for it is difficult to 
conceive a motive which could palliate^ 
his abandoning his country in the time 
of peril to draw a venal sword in the 
service of strangers. So deeply was his 
conduct resented by the Megalopolitans* 
that they would have passed a vote of 
banishment against hmi, had not the 
general congress interceded in his fa- 
vour ; but the intended^ severity rankled 
in bi3. taughty ^.^d violent ipipd, aiid.in.* 
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diioed hill aflfei^ravd^to fake m mmtt- 
thy reyenge, by tampering Witii serend^ 
dependant townships to make them dis- 
own the supremacy of Megalopolis. 

During Philop<smen*8 absence, Nabis. 
was generally successful against the 
less Sble commanders who were then, 
opposed to him. He raraged the coun- 
ty and threatened the cities ; and the 
Aohaians were deliberating on measures 
of resistanee, when Phflip iLppe«red 
among them, and ofl^ed not only to 
piotect their territory, but to carry the 
war altogether into that of-Laoedsemon* 
Hie promise was received with Tsst 
i^lause; but when he proceeded to 
require that, while his forces were thus 
employed, the Achaians should garrison 
his towns of Chalcis, Oreus, and Co** 
rinth, the assembly pekrceived that the 
purpose of his liberality was to entangle 
them in his war with Rome. Cycliadas# 
the general, alleged a law which forbade 
tiie treating of other matteirs than those 
lor which me meeihig was called ; not 
thinking, it expedient to show tiiat lie 
had fathomed the drift of the proxwsal- 
A vote was passed to taise an army 
a^nst Nabis; the assembly was dis- 
missed, and Oycliadas, who was a friend 
to the king, and had been rq)uted a 
flatterer, stood heneefor^ clear from 
the charge of utidistinguishhig subser- 
viency. 

Philip then proceeded to Attica^ and 
after vainlyattempting Eleusis, Pdraeeus, 
and Athens its^f, he proceeded in the 
same savage and brutal spirit of hosti- 
lity which he had already shown, to 
destroy the monuments of art and pious 
magnificence which had before escaped. 
Every village had its temple and its 
separate religious observances ; and the 
beauty of the edifices every yrhete bore 
witness to the taste and skill of the peo- 
ple, favoured as they were by the plen- 
tiful supply of native marble^ rhilip 
broke the statues, demolished the tem- 
ples, and even shattered the blocks 
Of stone ; and only quitted the hostile 
territory when nothing was left which he 
eould destroy. He then retired into BoB- 
otia on his way to his own dominions. 

Meantinie the Roman consul Sulpi- 
cius had gained some successes, little 
important in themselves, but such as 
encouraged the barbarous tribes which 
bordered on Macedonia to flock to him 
with offers of assistance. He now ex- 
erted himself to the utmost in prepara- 
tion to wage the war more vigorously : 
he ien« to Attah»>a&4 to the Bbodians, 



tb r^qtuR theif a&Gvb oo^jpertthoii ^ ^ftncl 
his enorts Were met by cofvesponding dili-> 
gence on the part of the Macedonian. 
But the point to which all eyes wore 
turned with the greatest anxiety was the 
approaching general meeting of the 
JStolians, to whom Sulpicius had sent 
ambassadors nequiring th^n to unite 
t^eir arms withihose of Rome. 

The assembly met, and the flrst to 
address it waa th6 Macedonian ambas- 
dadort They ought, he said, to main- 
tain the peace, for the same causes still 
existed which had determined them to 
make it. *' He prayed them to consider 
how the Romans had made show, as if 
their war in Greece tended only to the 
defence of the iEtoiiaas ; and yet noU 
Withstanding had been abgiy that the 
iEtolians, by making peace tnth Philip, 
had no - longer need of sui^ their pa- 
tronage, what might it be that made 
them so busy in obtruding' their protec- 
tion upon UiDse that needed it not? 
Surely, it was even the general hatred 
which these barbarians bore unto the 
Greeks.** (Sir W. Ral^h.) He alleged 
many instances both ih Sicily and Italy, 
where the specious pretence of Roman 
protection had prepared the way to a 
galling servitude; and he added, " That 
in like sort it would haj^pen to the ^to- 
lians : who, if they drew such m^terft 
mto Greece, must not look hereafter to 
hold, as now, free parliaments of their 
own, wherein to consult about war and 
peace : the Romans would ease them of 
this care, and send them such a Inoderator 
as went every year from Rome to Syra- 
eusa Wherefore he concluded that it 
was best for them, whilst yet thc^ m^ht, 
to continue in their league with RnUp : 
with whom, if at any time, upon ligtit 
occasion, they happened to fall out, tiiey 
might as lightly be reconciled: and with 
whom they had made the peace which 
still Continued ; although the yery same 
Romans were against it who 4soug^t to 
break it now.** 

The. Romans felt the force of these 
objections: and before undertaking to 
answer them ^ theyendeavoured to weaken 
their effect, by putting forward the Athe- 
nians. They justly complained of the 
cruel wrongs which they had suffered, 
and called in the name of all the Oods 
for vengeance on the destroyer of their 
sanctuaries. *' Then spake the Romans : 
who excusing, as well as th^ could» 
their own oppression of all those, in 
whose defence they had heretofbro taken 
mBih wentrouodly lo tbe point in baad. 
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"Stlby »m ^«t tfatefr fiftd c^lste mAd« 
war in the j^toUans' behalf, dud thai) 
the iEtolians had, without their consent^ 
made peace : whereof since the ^tolians 
must excuse themselves, by allegin£^ that 
the Romans being^busied with Carthage^ 
wanted leisure to give them aid eon- 
Tcinient; so this eamusebeing^now taken 
away, and &e Roman's only bent against 
their common enemy, it concerned the 
iStohans to take part with them in their 
wfl^ and victory, unless they had rather 
perish with Philij)," 

' " It might easily be perceived,*' saya 
the eminent person whose words we have 
been using, " that they which were so 
vehement in o£Bering their help ere it 
was desired, were ' themselves carried 
unto the war by more urgent motives 
than a sim^de desire to hdp their friends^ 
with whom they had no great acquaint- 
ance;* He might have added, that to 
suffer their allies to be driven by their 
neglect to a separate treaty as then* onlv 
hope of safety ; and then, as soon as it 
suited their convenience to renew the 
war, to expect that those allies would 
be ready to disown the engagements so 
contracted, betokened but slight regard 
to their own obligations, and still less to 
the pledged faith of others. Such may 
probably have been the thoughts of Da- 
mocritus, the iEtolian general, when he 
shifted them off with a dilatory answer: 
for haste, he said, was an enemv to good 
counsel, and they must further deliberate 
before they could conclude. To his 
countrymen he said that he had well 

g-ovided both for safety and for profit > 
r now they might watch the turn of ^ 
events, and take part with the stronger* 
side. The only measure actually taken 
was the passing a decree, whereby the 
general was empowered at his discretion 
to summon assemblies for the purpose 
of deliberating on peace and war, ques* 
tions ordinarily reserved by law for the 
great council of the iEtolians, when re^ 
gularly called together at certain stated 
periods. 

The consul quitted Apollonia, and ad- 
vanced towards Macedonia through the 
country of the Dassaretians. rhilip 
went to meet him, and some skirmishes 
took place to the advantage of the Ro- 
mans. Meantime news was brought 
that Macedonia had been invaded by a 
vast host of Thracians and Dardanians : 
an which the king decamped by night, 
and hastened to repel this new attack. 
The Romans advanced without opposir 
liofii, tiU ibsy- came to 9k mawf, mi 



fhiokly 'wooQed mouhtnn paisAfa^ whidt 
Philip had fortified in *the hope that it 
would stop themi . But the stren^ of 
tiie Macedonian infantry lay in its impe- 
netrable hedff e of spears : and on a path 
which wound throueh rocks and thickets, 
the close array could not be krot, nor 
the cumbrous weapons wieldea* Hie 
Romans fought in looser ord8r» and 
principally depended on the sword | and 
this enabled them to force the passage 
with an ease whidi surprized them* 
Sulpicius then ravaged much of the 
neighboiuing country, and fortified a 
po^ which iay conveniently for futum 
mroads mto Macedonia, paving tf^ 
fected thus much* .he returned to Apol- 
lonian 

. When Philip had arrived hi Mac^-. 
donia he found the Dardanians retiring, 
and sent a strong detachment of homd 
and light infantry to harass their retreat* 
whioh was done to their no small annoy- 
ance and loss« His own attention waft 
demanded by a more pressing occasion. 
The successful opening of the campaign 
on the part of the Romans ; the rising 
of so many among the barbarous border^ 
tribes of Macedonia ; the arrival of the 
Roman fleet on the coast of Euboea^ 
which was now announced to have taken 
place, and which threatened that king- 
dom with a maritime blockade, in addi- 
tion to tiie danga-s which surrounded it 
by land ; all these things concurring had 
overcome the hesitation of the ^totians^ 
and induced them to engage in the wart 
They had taken many towns belongittg to 
allies or subjects of Philip, and now were 
ravaging the finiitful plains of ThesftaJy 
as confidently and carelessly as if thiqr 
had no enemy to fear. Their camp was 
pitched without choice of ground wher- 
ever chance would have it ; little watch 
was kept ; and some of the soldiers were 
wandering about half armed in quest of 
plunder, others passing day and night 
alike in alternate drunkenness and sleep, 
IVhen Philip came upon them. A My 
was made m such hurry and alarm, that 
some of the horsemen went out without 
their swords, and most without their 
breastplates* They were easily routed 
and chased to the camp by the cavalry 
of Philip, who prepared to assault the 
entrenchments as soon as his infantry 
came up. The troops arrived, and ad- 
vanced to the assault ; but the iEtollans 
fled through the opposite gate to the 
camp of the Athamanians, a neighbour- 
ing tribe who had accompanied them in 
tha eatei^riserbttt bftd ^acaiaped sepa* 
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ntdy, and-pneeiv^ a gfeatershow of 
disdpline. The day was too far gone 
for a second assault, and Philip rested 
for the night near the trenches of the 
Athamanians, which he proposed to as- 
sault on the moiTOw. But a second 
terror seized the ^tolians ; they fled 
from this encampment, as they had from 
their own, and returned to their homes 
with shame and loss. 

These successes ended all present 
danger from iStolian hostility, especially 
as the fighting men of the nation were 
soon afterwards much diminished in. 
number, through the return of Scopas 
from £^q)t to levy mercenaries for Pto- 
lemy. He brought large sums of gold, 
with which he raised a force of 6000 in- 
fantry, and horsemen in proportion : and 
the. ^tolian character is strongly dis- 
played by the assertion of Livy, that but 
fpr the exertions of the general Damo- 
critus so laige a proportion of the youth 
would, have engaged for hire in the ser- 
vice of the stranger, as to leave- their, 
homes almost without defence, against 
the powerful enemy so recently pro- 
voked. 

Meantime the Roman fleet, having 
joined with that of Attains, entirely com- 
manded the Mgeoxi sea. The hope of 
present succour now emboldened the 
Athenians to give free vent to their 
hatred of Philip, which fear had hitherto 
suppressed. Their method of attacking 
him was easy at least, if it was neither 
dignified nor effectual. They voted that . 
his statues, and those of his ancestors, 
should be overthrown, and their names 
effaced from all honorary inscriptions : 
that the holidays and sacrifices should 
be abolished, and all the observances, in 
which religious rites had been prosti- 
tuted for the purpose of flattering them : 
that the priests, whenever they prayed 
for the Athenian people, and their allies, 
should pray for curses on Philip and his 
posterity, on his kingdom, his forces by 
land and sea, on the whole race and 
name of the Macedonians. If any man 
should propose an additional insult, they 
declared that they would pass it, what- 
ever it might be; and that the man 
might be justly slain who spoke against 
it They concluded by saying that 
whatever had formerly been voted against 
the Peisistratidae, the same should now 
hold good against Philip. Shortly after- 
wards Attains and the Romans came to 
Peiraeeus, and honours were decreed to 
them no less extravagant than the ; ex-, 
prew^jojisj of hostiU^ to Philip,. From 



Peixsend they eaiied-tathe island* of An- 
dres, which they conquered ; they ra- 
vaged many parts of Philip's dominions, 
and took the city of Oreus in Euboea. 
Thc^ then returned about the autunmal 
equmox to Peirapeus : whence Attains 
went home, and the Romans to Corcyra. 

In the. ensuing year little important 
was done in the war : but when leisure 
was given by the coming of winter, Phi- 
lip seeing that the contest would be long 
and perilous, applied himself to conci- 
liate his subjects and allies, and guard 
against the danger of defection. * He 
promised to the Achaians the restoration 
of some cities which he held from them : 
and he (}uieted the discontents of the. 
Macedonians in the usual manner of 
tyrannical rulers, by sacrificing his in- 
strument. Heracleides, his minister, was 
thrown into prison, and accused as the 
author of every unpopular measure: to 
the joy of the multitude, which gladly 
believed that the king, when freed from* 
danger, would not renew his course of 
tyranny, or would not find subordinate 
agents as readily as before. 

The next year was marked with greater 
exertions on the part of Rome. A lai^e. 
reinforcement was sent to the army, in 
Epirus, under Titus Quinctius Flamini-; 
nus, one of the new consuls. Ambassa- 
dors arriving from Attains to say that 
he was ready to give aid, by land and. 
sea, according to his ability, wherever 
and however the consuls should direct, 
but that he could not do this unless hi& 
kingdom were protected against Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, who had invaded it, 
the senate gave an answer exemplifying 
the tone of superiority which that body 
already assumed towards all foreign 
princes. They declared that they would 
send an embassy to Antiochus, requir- 
ing him to forbear all hostility towards 
Attains, while his ships and soldiers 
were employed in their service : for it 
was fit that kings allied with Rome 
should live at peace among themselves. 

As soon as Flamininus arrived in his 
province, he moved his army towards 
Macedonia. A difficult defile in his. 
line of march had been fortified by Phi- 
lip, and was occupied by him with a 
powerful army. Rather than pursue the 
circuitous route which had been taken. 
bySulpicius, he resolved, if possible, to 
force it:, but how to do this was not 
obvious; and forty days were spent in 
sight of the enemy before an attempt was 
made to dislodge him. This continued 
inaction fiacoufaged.. the lung to.maJ^a 
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overtures of treaty, which proved abor- 
tive. On the following day his position 
was attacked, but unsuccessfully. Such 
was the state of things when a shepherd 
was brought to the consul, who engaged 
to lead a detachment of his troops by 
secret paths to the heights above the 
Macedonians.' A picked body of men 
was accordingly sent forward ■ in the 
night, and took the required position 
undiscovered. A general attack was 
made in the morning, and at the time 
when the contest was hottest in front, 
the detachment fell suddenly on the rear 
of the Macedoniaus, and they were en- 
tirely routed. Effectual pursuit was pre- 
vented, however, by the difficulties of the 
ground ; and Philip easily re-assembled 
his scattered forces, and retreated with 
them into Thessaiy. • , * 

In such^parts of that province as were 
most exposed to immediate occupation 
by the conquerors,- Philip removed the 
inhabitants, destroyed the towns, and 
wasted the country. After taking these 
cruel precautions, he retired into Ma- 
cedonia. The unhappy Thessalians were 
at the same time invaded by the iEto- 
lians and Athamanians, both of whom 
considered that they might plunder in 
security since the victory of their allies. 
The Romans lastly entered Thessaiy, 
and took several towns by assault or 
capitulation ; while the king, unable to 
face them in the field, sat down beyond 
the valley of Tempe, the principal pass 
which led to Macedonia; and thence he 
sent assistance to each place which was 
threatened with attack. At Atrax, on 
the Peneus, the consul met with an un- 
expected repulse. ' His engines had ef- 
fected a breach in the wall, by which he 
thought he had ensured an easy capture 
of the place. But those within were 
brave, and they were now in a situation 
suitable to their weapons and mode of 
fighting. Their phalanx filled the 
breach; the standmg walls protected 
their flanks, so that ttiey could not be 
attacked except in front ; and no move- 
ments were to be made which could 
disorder their array. The unarmed finger 
might as well attempt to thrust itself be- 
tween the bristles of a hedge-hog, as the 
Romans, to pierce the barrier of spears, 
or reach with their swords the men who 
bore them. At length Flamininus un- 
willingly gave up the attempt, and en- 
tered Phocis. He there took several 
towns, and was besieging Elateia, when 
his attention was drawn by the hope of 
fi more important advantage.. * ^ 



Cycliadas had been banished by the 
Achaians, and their present general 
Aristaenus was friendly to Rome. The 
Roman fleet, underLucius Quinctius, the 
consul's brother, with the squadrons of 
Attains and of the Rhodians, after taking 
Eretria and Carystus in Euboea, had 
come to Cenchreae,- and. was now pre- 
paring for the siege of Corinth. Before 
engaging in it, ambassadors were sent to 
the great council of the Achaians, em- 
powered by the consul to offer Corinth 
as the price of their alliance. The minds 
of that people were variously affected. 
They suffered daily from the hostility of 
Lacedaemon, and that of Rome was still 
more formidable ; they were bound by fa- 
vours, both old and recent, to the royal 
house of Macedonia ; but they held the 
present king in suspicion for his faith- 
lessness and cruelty, which they rightly 
deemed would become more intolerable 
when victory should- have rendered 
conciliation unnecessary. Thus divided 
in feeling they gave audience to the 
ambassadors, 'uie Roman spoke first, 
then those of Attalus and of the 
Rhodians : the Macedonian envoys then 
replied, and were answered in their turn 
by a violent invective from the minister 
of Athens, after which the meeting was 
adjourned. • 

On the following day proclamation 
was made in the usual form, that any 
who wished might address the assem- 
bly. Dead silence followed, which wasr 
broken at last by the general Aris- 
taenus. He set forth the dangers of their 
present situation, the weakness of Ma- 
cedonia, the strength of the Romans, 
the ever troublesome hostility of Nabis. 
He dwelt on Philip's various mis- 
deeds, especially those committed in 
Peloponnesus ; on the • injuries of the 
Messenians, the murder of Aratus, the 
outrages perpetrated against virgins and 
matrons in friendly cities. These and 
other crimes, he contended, had can- 
cdled every debt of alliance and grati- 
tude. He bid them second those who 
were ready to free them from the ty- 
ranny of Philip ; ' and rather earn a 
merit with the Romans while their ser- 
vices could be useful, than wait to be 
freated as time-serving neutrals, or 
perhaps as enemies. 

Vehement murmurs followed of ap- 
plause and disapprobation. Altercation 
was universal, and extended even to the 
ten presiding magistrates, five of whom 
declared that they would put the Roman 
alliance to the vote, while the rest mai^* 
P 
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tained that the law forbade to treat of 
any thing contrary to the league with 
Macedonia. This dfiy was spent in 
stormy dispute, and but one remained 
of three prescribed by law as the period 
of the meeting. Men's minds were now 
80 heated, that parents scarce withheld 
their hands from the blood of their 
children. A Pellenian deputy, whose 
pen was one of those presiding magi- 
strates that refused to put the ques* 
tion, besought him long that he would 
not ruin his country by his obstinacy. 
Finding all was vain, he declared that 
he womd slay him, and would hold him 
not as a son but as an enemy : and by 
this threat he prevailed on him to 
change his side, which turned the scale 
in favour of proposing the decree. It 
was proposed, and approved by the 
majonty, among the representatives ol 
every state, excepting uiose of Dyme 
and Megalopolis, "nie latter city nad 
been restored by Antigonus after its 
capture by Cleomenes ; the former had 
in the late war been taken by the Ro- 
mans, and its inhabitants made slaves ; 
but Philip had redeemed them wherever 
they were to be found, had set them 
free, and re-established them in their 
country. When their deputies saw 
the turn? the current was taking, they 
qidtted the assembly, all around ap- 
proving their fidelity. Their example 
was followed by some, but not oy 
all, of the Argian delegates. The 
question was put; alliance was voted 
with Attains and with the Rhodians; 
with Rome it was deferred till {he re- 
turn of ambassadors, who were sent to 
procure the consent of the people, with- 
out which no treaty could stand good. 
Meantime ambassadors were sent tq 
L. Quinctius, and the Achaian forces 
joined the army before Corinth. The 
besiegers had hoped that strife woul4 
arise between the citizens and the Ma- 
cedonian garrison, but they found then^ 
united in mind, and equally zealous ii^ 
defence, — a proof that in that city, at 
least, the Macedonian commander had 
^[^espected the laws, and kept order 
amons; his soldiers. , They effected a 
breach in the wall, biit were driven 
b^ck when they attempted to pass it, 
and Were in the end obliged to give up 
the siege, on the arriv^ ot the royal 
general PhUocles, with a reinforcement 
to the garrison. Attalus retreated to 
Peirgpeus, the Romans to Corcyra. 
About the same time Elateia was taken 
l^ the consul. ^ 



Soon after Argoa was recov£red for 
Philip. That state was attached to the 
Macedonian kings, whose race was be^ 
lieved to be originally Argian; and 
most of the chief citizens were also 
bound to Philip by personal friendship. 
It was customary for the general^ in 
Opening the proceedings of the as- 
^pmbly, \o invoke the names of Jupiter, 
ApoHo, and Hercules ; and to these, by 
one of those extravagant flatteries, now 
so disgracefully common in Greece, the 
name of Philip had by law been added. 
After the alUance witjn Rome, his name 
was omitted 5 at which a murmur first 
arose among the multitude, then a shout 
demanding its recital, and, at last, the 
name was proclaimed in the customary 
form with vast applause. Encouraged 
by this proof of tne popular disposition, 
Philocles came by night, and occupied 
a hill above the city. At daybreak he 
advanced in order of battle towards the 
market-place. There was in the city 
an Achaian garrison of five hundrecj 
picked^men from all the states. Philoclek 
sent a messenger to iSlnesidamus, the 
conamander, to warn him to retire ; foy 
even without the Macedonians, he said, 
^le would be overmatched ^ly ^he towns- 
men who were on their side. Both the 
leader and his men werp unmoved, till 
they saw a large body of Argians com- 
ing on armed ; ' and then, to save sq 
phowe a body of the Achaian youth from 
certain destruction, j3Enesidamus a^eed 
with Philocles for their safe retreat. 
^imself remained in arms on the spot 
where he stood, with a few of his own 
dependents ; and when the Macedonian 
sent to inquire what he wanted, he said 
that he would die in keeping the city ' 
intrusted to him. He was slam accorct 
ingly, with all those about him. 

The Romans went liato winter- quar- 
ters in Phocis and Locris, after which 
l^hilip requested a conference with their 
leader. A place was chosen on the 
shore of the MaJian Gulf, whither the 
consul repaired, attended by the gene- 
rals of the Achaians and -^tohans, and 
^?y some other principal persons among 
his allies. Philip came by sea, and re- 
fused to quit his galley. Jflamininus 
asked what he feared :— " I fear no- 
thing," he answered, " except the gods ; 
but 1 cannot trust to aU around you* 
and least of all' to the -^toliaps." The 
other replied that the danger was pom- 
mon : " But the reward of treachery," 
said Philip, " is unequal, for the ^tp- 
lians may better replace their, fifen^aj 



than the ' Macedonians their kmg." 
They then proceeded to the business of 
the meeting, and Philip sought to know 
the terms of peace. The consul an- 
sv/ered that he must withdraw all his 
garrisons from Greece, deliver up all pri- 
soners and deserters, restore to the Ro- 
mans what he had taken in lUyria sinoe 
the former treaty, and to Ptolemy the 
cities he had occupied in Egypt. He 
Ihen gave way to the ambassadors of 
Attains, who craved reparation for 
losses and injuries in the war. Hie 
Rhodians called for the restitution of 
several places to themselves or their 
allies, the relinquishment of Sestos and 
Abides, and of all towns and ports in 
Asia. The Achaians demanded Argo» 
and Corinth. The iEtohans required 
the entu*e abandonment of Greece, and 
the restitution of all cities taken from 
themselves : and they strongly censured 
PhiUp's proceedings both in tiie war 
itself and in the transactions which led 
to it The king replied to them, de^ 
fending some of his worst measures on 
the plea of necessity, and others by al- 
leging then* own example; he exclaimed 
figainst their insolence in re(][uiring him 
to relinquish all connexion with Greece ; 
a demand which sounded harshly from 
the Romans^ but which from them was 
^uite intolerable. To Attains and the 
Rhodians he answered that reparation 
was rather due from them, as aggres- 
sors, than from him : but yet he would 
yield to much of what they required. 
He closed with bitter complaints of 
Achaian ingratitude, but said that he 
would give up Argos, and would con- 
sult with the Roman general with re» 
spect to Corinth. The Achaians and 
^tolians were preparing to reply, when 
.night came on. The conference ended 
with a curious specimen of Roman plea- 
santry. In the course of the debate 
Philip had often assumed a tone of 
irony and sarcasm, to which he was very 
prone. At the end of it, he requested 
to have the proposals of the Romans in 
•writing, that he might consult on them 
with his friends, since he was now alone : 
whereupon Flamininus, by way of shew- 
ing, says Polybius, that he, too, could be 
satirical, replied, ** You may well say 
that you are alone, since you have killed 
all your best advisers.'* 
. On the following day Philip came 
not till evening, and then requested a 
private conference with the consul. This 
was, declined at first, but afterwards 
-granted with the consent of the allies. 
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Flamininus"reported thatthe king would 
restore to the iEtolians Larissa and 
Pharsalus, but not the Phthian Thebes : 
to the Achaians both Argos and Co- 
rinth: to the Rhodians some, but not 
the whole, of his conquests in Asia : to 
Attalus, his captured ships and sailors : 
to the Romans, the places taken in II- 
lyria, with the prisoners end deserters. 
But all exclaimed against accepting any 
partial concession while the Macedo- 
niau held one garrison in Greece : 
the discussion was again adjourned; 
and on the morrow it was agreed, at 
Philip's suggestion, that he should send 
an embassy to Rome, and either per- 
suade the senate to grant his terms, or 
submit to such as they should dictate. 

In consenting to this, the consul did 
not expect that peace would follow; 
but he was glad to ascertain the wishes 
of the senate ; and it cost him little to 
suspend his operations at a season 
which would necessarily have slack- 
ened them. He granted a truce for 
two months, on the condition that the 
Macedonian garrisons in Phocis and 
Locris should straightway be with- 
drawn. Ambassadors were sent to 
Rome both from Philip and from his 
enemies. The latter were first heard by 
the senate. They brought very heavy 
charges against the Macedonians, but 
their most prevailing argument was 
drawn from the commanmng position 
of the three strong holds, Demetrias 
in Thessaly, ChflOcis, and Corinth, 
which Phihp was wont to call the fet- 
ters of Greece. The royal ambassadors 
being then admitted, were beginning to 
speak at large, when they were -cut 
short with the /question, whether their 
master would rehnquish those three 
cities, and sent away, upon their an- 
swering that they had no specific in- 
structions on that head. The command 
of Flamininus was continued to him, 
after the expiration of the year, with the 
title of proconsul, which signifies an 
officer with consular authority. 

The negotiation having failed, Philip 
sought to concentrate las forces for a 
decisive struggle, and for that end to 
diminish the number of his distant gar- 
risons. Of these, Argos was among the 
.remotest, and the most exposed to at- 
tack : and the method betook to escape 
at once from the charge of keeping and 
^he danger of losing it, is worth the con- 
sideration of all who put their trust in 
princes. The Argiaris had struggled for 
ages sgainst Lacedsemon, and losses 
P2 
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and sufferings had cdaiy embittered their 
abhorrence of her dominion, even when 
U would have been exercised by hands 
less odious than those of Nabis. Yet 
when for Philip*s sake they had revolted 
from the Achaians, and he found it no 
longer convenient to keep them, lest 
they should return to the allies whom 
they had abandoned for him, he betrayed 
them to their worst enemy, the tyrant of 
Lacedsamon. Nabis refused at first to 
receive the city, unless invited by a 
decree of the people. Such a decree 
was proposed^ and rejected with ex- 
pressions of scorn and detestation ; all 
which the tyrant treasured up as pre- 
texts for rapine. He then signified to 
Philodes, the chief agent ;in this wick-> 
edness, that he wa» ready to take 

Sossession. His troops were intro- 
uced by ni^ht ; all commanding posts 
were occupied, and the gates were 
shut A lew of the leading citizens 
escaped^ whose estates were forthwith 
given up to pillage. Those who re* 
mained were stripped of all their gold 
and silver, and heavy contributions le- 
vied from them besides ; and if any were 
suspected of concealing the amount of 
his property, he was cruelly tortured. 
An assembly was then called, and Nabis 
proposed a general abolition of debts 
and a disfribution of lands ; which were 
to serve as bribes to the poor, to pre- 
vent them from opposing the spoliation 
pf the rich. 

In resigning Ai'^os, Philip had stipu- 
lated that if he were victorious, it should 
be restored to him. If he trusted to 
this assurance, he little considered the 



truce with the Achaians' during thd 
Macedonian war ; and on these terms 
Ihe treaty was concluded* 

A dispute arose about Argos, which 
Attains said that Nabis had gained by 
treachery, and now held by violence, 
while the tyrant asserted that the citi^ 
zens had called him in for their defence, 
llie king required that an assembly 
should be summoned, to ascertain whe- 
ther this were true ; the tyrant did not 
refuse ; but, to the further demand, that 
the Lacedasmonian soldiers should be 
withdrawn, so that the assembly might 
be unmixed with foreigners, and free to 
declare, without fear, &e real wishes of 
the citizens, he deni^ his consent, and 
there the matter rested. On his return 
to Lacedsemon, he sent hi&wife, Apega, 
to Areos, to plunder the women, as he 
had plundered the men. This she did 
with cruelty surpassing even that of her 
husband. .She sent for them sometimes 
singly, sometimes in families, and in- 
flicted on them every kind of indignity 
and torture ; and thus she extorted from 
them all their golden ornaments, and 
even the most costly of their garments. 
These transactions took place in the 
winter of the year b.c. 1 98. In the fol- 
lowing year, the Roman chief undertook 
to secure the adherence of the Boeotians, 
whose afPections were much divided. 
This he effected by a trick, in which, 
though no express covenant may have 
been palpably broken, he certainly acted 
in a spirit very opposite to good faith. 
He pitched his camp five miles from 
Thebes : ambassadors came from every 
side : he set. out for the city with them 



character of the man with whom he had and with Attalus, attended only by a 
to deal. The first thought of Nabis handful of soldiers ; but two thousand 
was to join the Romans, and thus pre- more had orders to follow at the distance 
elude all demands of restitution. This of a mile. The general jof the Boeotians 
scandalous perfidy, but yet not met him half way ; but few armed men 

being seen about him, and those who 
followed being hid by the inequali- 
ties of the ground, no foul play was 
apprehended; and as he neared. the 
gates, the citizens crowded oiit to do 
him honour. Under pretence of re- 
ceiving and returning their welcomes, 
he loitered to let his followers come up, 
still carefully keeping all the townsmen 
before him, so that h^ own company 
might screen from their view the aimed 
body in the rear. The fraud was not 
discovered till he came to his lodging. 
It was then apparent that there could 
be no freedom of debate for the assembly 
of the Boeotians, which was appointed 
for the morrow ; but complaint was sup;* 



worse than Philip's conduct towards the 
Argians; and it is a strong instance of 
the natural proneness of mankind to 
rely entirely on the .assurances of their 
fellows, that he should have trusted to 
the promise of a man so infamous, even 
at the yery moment when himself was 
trampling under foot all bonds of faith 
to a people who had hazarded their all 
for his sake. The Roman general , gladly 
listened to the overtures of the tyrant, 
find offered him friendship on the con- 
dition that he should make peace with 
the Achaians, and should send an aux- 
iliary force to act against Philip. He 
promised to send the troops; and, in- 
stead of a permanent peace,^ he made a 
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pressed by the conviction that it was vain 
and mi^lit be dangerous. 

The first who spoke in the assembly 
was Attains. He began with bis own 
merits towards Greece and towards the 
BcBotians ; but he was too old and too 
infirm for the exertion of speaking, and 
a stroke of palsy cut him short When 
he had been carried out, Aristsenus ad- 
dressed to the Boeotians the same argu- 
ments by which he had already pre- 
vailed with the Achaians. Then followed 
Quinctius himself, who praised not so 
much the power of his countrymen as 
their good faith. His words were pro- 
bably unquestioned ; for the recent fact, 
which proved them false, had made it 
perilous to contradict them. The Roman 
alliance was voted with the unanimity 
of fear ; and the proconsul quitted the 
scene of his ill-gotten success, to turn 
his whole attention towards the war 
with Philip. 

That monarch also was not slack in 
preparation : but warfare unceasing for 
many generations had wasted the flower 
of the Macedonian youth, and the army 
which was to fight for the national in- 
dependence was filled up with boys 
and old men. Wars so constant and 
extensive as to lead to this result can 
seWom \>e without great blame to the 
people or its rulers ; and the weakness 
thence arising may perhaps be consi- 
dered at once as a natural consequence 
of ambitious turbulence, and as a wise 
provision to limit and punish it The 
late war had ended with a safe and ho- 
nourable peace. If Philip then, instead 
of pursuing unjust aggrandisement in 
Asia, had quietly empbyed himself in 
recruiting tne exhausted resources of 
bis country, he might not have escaped 
attack from Roman ambition ; but his 
cause would have been clearer, his 
enemies fewer, his friends more nu- 
merous ; the brave men who fell in un- 
profitable battles against Attains and 
the Rhodians would have been standing 
anped to repel the invader; and the 
boys who feebly filled' their places, and 
perished immatmrely in unequal contests 
would have grown up imder their pro- 
tection to the strength of manhood. 
Even thus the Macedonians would per- 
haps have been overcome by the supe- 
rior military system of their adversaries ; 
but they would at least have maintained 
a long, hard, . doubtful struggle, with 
the approving witness of conscience, 
and the wishes .of all good men. . By 
oth«wise, JPhiUip. converteq 



allies into neatralsy and neutrals into 
enemies ; gave his foes a pretext for 
attacking him ; made the friends of 
Grecian freedom doubt which party to 
support ; and through the same acts by 
which he forfeited all aid from without* 
he broke the strength of his own king* 
dom, and lavished its best blood before, 
the time of need. 

The crisis soon came. The Roman 
forces entered Thessaly, where those of 
Macedonia were already stationed to 
defend the province. After various 
movements, which it is needless to de« 
tail, the two armies came together near 
Pherae. In number, they were nearly 
equal : but the Romans, with their allies* 
were superior in horse, and they had 
elephants, which Philip had not. Seve- 
ral skirmishes took place between the 
cavalry and light troops, vhom each 
sent out to discover the position and 
movements of the enemy. At length* 
the armies confronted each other, di- 
vided only by some hills called Cynos- 
cephalae (Dog's heads). So thick a fog 
then prevailed, that neither knew of the 
other*s approach till the outposts were 
engaged. The skirmish grew hotter, 
reinforcements arriving to either party 
when it seemed to be the weaker; and 
the contest ended in a general engage- 
ment, to the great disadvantage of Philip,, 
who, not expecting it, had sent out many 
of his troops on foraging parties. 

In the oeginning of the battle, the 
Macedonians seemed to be superior. 
Their light troops had driven those of 
the Romans from the top of the inter- 
vening hill, and the heav^-armed of the 
right wing quickly following, had form- 
ed undisturbedly on the ridge, and were 
now descending in perfect order, and 
with a weight and force too great to be 
withstood by the looser array and shorter 
weapons of their adversaries. Whatever 
opposed them was overborne, and either 
destroyed or forced to retreat ; till the 
proconsul, seeing that here defeat seem- 
ed unavoidable, recovered the fortune of 
the day by a vigorous attack on the left 
of the Macedonians. Unexpectedly 
tempted to make a general attack, Philip 
had been unable to bring his forces si- 
multaneously into action; the greater 
part w;ere still on the way to join their 
victorious companions, and the Romans 
found them in order of niaxich, and not 
of battle. To make their confusion more 
complete, there was no commanding 
officer on the spot, and the ground was 
such as rendered it diffieidt to fo^m ii^ 
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phalatiT. To be Attacked at such a mo- 
ment was certain discomfiture, and they 
broke and fled at the approach of the 
elephants, without awaitmg the onset of 
the infantry which followed them. The 
Romans genei^y were hot in pursuit : 
but one (^cer saw that tiie time was 
come for more important service, and 
quitting the beaten enemy, he hastened 
down Sie hill with a few hundred Sol- 
diers to fall on the rear of the conquer- 
ing right wing. Unable suddenly to 
change their front, and unfitly armed 
for a mingled scufile, the Macedonians 
had no defence against this unlooked-for 
attack. They were helplessly slaughter- 
ed till they fled, and then they were pur- 
sued not only by those in the rear, but by 
the men whom they had just been driving 
before them. The rout was complete and 
ruinous, eight thousand Macedonians 
being slain and five thousand taken, 
while the Romans only lost about seven 
hundred men. 

The king retired from the field to 
Tempo. He stopped there for one day 
to collect the stragglers of his army, and 
sent a messenger to Larissa to destroy 
his memoranda which were Iving there, 
lest falling into the hands of the Romans 
they should injure himself or endanger 
his friends. He then proceeded on his 
way into Macedonia. Flamininus ar- 
rived in Larissa, where he was met by 
a Macedonian herald, sent avowedly to 
ask a truce for the burial of the dead, 
but commissioned also to obtain per- 
mission that ambassadors should be 
sent to treat of peace. The proposal 
was favourably received; a truce for 
fifteen days was granted, and ambassa- 
dors came from Philip, one of whom 
was the Achaian exile, Cycliadas. 

The conduct of the Roman general in 
tibis matter was not without reason dis« 
pleasing to the .ffiolians. Before the 
victory every thing had been done in 
concert with the sdlies ; but in the an- 
swer given to Philip's messenger, and 
in most things that had happened since 
the battle, the proconsul had acted 
on his own opjinion, advising only with 
those about his person, and had studi- 
ously slighted the iEtolians in particular. 
The causes assigned by the nistorians 
are these : — he was offended with them 
for plundering the Macedonian camp 
wWle the Romans Were engaged in the 

Sursuit, and thus depriving the lattjer of 
leir due share in the booty ; he wasf 
determined that he would not, after ex-' 
pelBng Phflip, te^ye tbew lords of Greece 



in his pkce ; and he resented their boasta 
of superior valour, and the lai^e part 
which they claimed in the credit oi the 
victory. These pleas were pretexts ra- 
ther than motives, and even as pretexts 
ihev were insufiicient. If the iEtolians 
had defrauded his soldiers, he might 
complain, might threaten, might enforce 
redress ; but he had not a right to ac- 
quiesce in the particular ii^ury, and then 
repay himself by assuming unlimited 
authority in the general conduct of the 
war, to the injury not only of the offen- 
ders but of the other allies. The vaunts 
of the ^toHans were a matter too in^- 
nificant for serious complaint They may 
have overstepped the bounds both of 
truth and modesty; but their serviced 
had really been eminent, especially those 
of the cavalry ; and there is reason to 
think that the real ground of offence 
was not the falseho<^ of their preten- 
sions, but their daring, whfether justly off 
N unjustly, to place then- military merit in 
comparison with that of the Romans. 
These things are trifling ; but the whole 
proceeding may be explained from the 
second pretext, when compared with the 
uniform course of Roman policy. The 
^tolians were not to be lords of Greece ; 
they had been courted as long as Mace-' 
donia was formidable, but now that they 
had helped to win the battle, themselves 
would probably be the next attacked. 
The other allies, who dreaded and hated 
them, would gladly contribute to thehr 
downfall, and in so doing would accus« 
torn themselves to follow the lead of the 
Romans. These professing to defend the 
liberty of Greece, and to protect the weak 
against the strong, would successively 
bring low all the g^er states, and habi- 
tuate the rest to unlimited obedience. 
When the nation was irrecoverably di- 
vided and weakened, they would begin 
to exercise a more arbitrary power ; and 
would either break its spirit graduidly to 
the yoke, or would goad it to insurrec- 
tion, and then punish its imputed ill faith 
and ingratitude by reducing it to a sub-* 
ject province. 

It is not here meant that all these 
views existed fully developeJi in the mind 
of Flamininus ; but his conduct steadi- 
ly tended towards them, and the prospect 
opened as he proceeded ; while me same 
system of policy was so uniformly pur- 
sued by his successors, and by Roman 
generals elsewhere, as to prove that its 
principles were common to all, and only 
'Wanted oocasion and circumstance to 
embody ihem« A day was appauite4 
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for the conference witii Philip, and the 
deputies of the confederate states being 
assembled at Tempe, the proconsid 
called on each for his opinion upon the 
terms to be granted. The ^Etolians de* 
Glared that mey could be satisfied with 
nothing short of Philip's expulsion froni 
Macedonia. This demand, unreasonable 
in itself, was very unwelcome to the Ro- 
man, who foresaw that he should want 
that kingdom a^ a balance to the ^to- 
lians. Besides, the custom of his com- 
monwealth was not to puSh its successes 
to the utmost ; but rather, by granting 
peace on easy terms, at oilce to make 
sure what had beeii won, and to affect 
the praise of generosity, secure that 
either by the p?ogressive extension of 
protection and control; or by war renewed 
at greater disadvantage, the weaker state 
must ultimately fajl under the dominioii 
of the stronger. He resisted the wishes 
of the iEtoUans, as well on the ground 
of becoming liberality, as on that of th^ 
utility of Macedonia as a barrier against 
the Thracians and Gauls. Ilis conduct 
here was right, and his reasons sbund * 
but he betrayed thejiurking spirit of am- 
bition and encroachment by the haughty 
and angry manner in which he inter- 
rupted the iEtolian Phaeneas, who still 
asserted that Greece could only be se- 
cured by th&overthrow of Philip ; as if 
it were an offence against Rome for any 
of her allies to persist in an opinion 
which her officer nad condemned, 
f The king arrived on the followmg 
day, and came on the third into the 
meeting. He said that he consented to 
all which the Romans and their allies 
had previously required, and would wil- 
lingly refer all other questions to the de- 
cision of the senate. The iEtolians de- 
manded several cities of Thessaly which 
they had lost; and he answered that 
they might freely take them. But here 
Flamininus interfered: the Phthian 
Thebes, he said, should be theirs, since 
it had refused to yield, when summoned 
by the Romans ; but not tlie other 
towns, which had surrendered. The 
iEtolians were highly indignant, the 
other allies proportionably gratified 
The treaty, however, proceeded: i 
truce was made for four months, 
during which the conditions of a last- 
ing peace were to be settled by the 
senate ; and it was agreed that Philip 
should pay forthwith two hundred ta- 
lents into the hands of the proconsul, 
and-shoiUd give as hostages his son De^ 



metrius, and others of his* friends, oh 
condition that both the money and the 
hostages should be restored if the nego^- 
tiation were not successful. 

WhiliB the main issue of the war was 
determined in Thessaly, transactions not 
without impoHance took place else- 
where. The Achaians, after suffering 
grievously from the powerful garrison 
of Corinth, judiciously profited oy their 
over -confidence to give them a decisive 
defeat. A deeper interest belongs tb the 
dangers which now threatened the Acar- 
nanians, a nation too weak to be often 
tnentioned in history, but whose name, 
when it occurs, is worth a welcome i 
for it seldom f^ils to relieve the gloomy 
cast of the genei-al narrative with some 
instance of courageous honesty, justice, 
or moderation. Before the battle of 
Gjmoscephalse, when they alone, of all 
the Greekii, clung firmfy to Macedonia, 
the Roman admiral L. Quittctius under- 
took to gain them, and persuaded many 
of their leaders to concur wi^ him. A 
national congi-ess was held at Leucas, 
and a decree of alliance with Rome waft 
proposed. Many cities had no represen- 
tatives at the meeting, and those who 
came were much divided in opinion^ 
but the chiefs and magistrates who fa- 
voured the change prevailed on a ma- 
jority to approve it This decree, when 
Known, excited general indignation, as a 
breach of faith towards Ma^onia. It 
was quickly reversed ; Archelaus and 
Biahor, the proposers, were condemned 
as traitors ; and the general Zeuxidad 
was deprived of his office, forputting 
Such a question to the vote, l^e meii 
condemned were advised to fly to the 
Romans at Corcyra; but, strong in 
conscious purity of motive, they re- 
solved to trust their fate to their fellow- 
citizens. They entered the assembled 
congress. A wondering murmur first 
arose, which was hushed by respect for 
their former character, and pity for thei* 
fortune. They were patiently heard; 
while, after b%inning in a supplicating 
strain, they went on to defend their pro^ 
ceeding, and finally ventured to com- 
plain that they had been harshly judged^ 
and cruelly sentenced. The experiment 
was bold, and without a parallel in 
Greece : but the issue showed that they 
had rightly estimated their countiymen. 
iSvery vote against them was repealed \ 
but the nation adhered, notwithstanding; 
to its old engagements, a sufficient proof 
tot ttiey v^ere ocquftted through- the 
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oandour of those who" disagreed with 
them, and not through the renewed 
.superiority of their partisans. 

These tidings being brought to L. 
•Quinctius, he immediately prepared for 
^ siege of Leucas. The place was open 
to attack bv land and sea, and the walls 
were quickly sapped or shaken in many 
places. But the want of natural advan- 
tages for defence was supplied by the 
courage and industry of tne besieged, 
who were daily and nightly employed in 
repairing the tottering ramparts, filling 
up the breaches, and making good with 
their weapons eyery passage which was 
opened for assault.. The defence was 
maintained, till the citadel was betrayed 
to the Romans by some Italian exiles 
living in the town. The Leucadians 
formed in .battle order in the market- 
place, and long withstood the soldiers 
who poured, down upon them from the 
liill; but in the meantime the .walls 
were scaled in many places, and the 
Roman general entering the city with 
the main body of his army, they were 
quicjkly surrounded, and either slain or 
obliged to surrender. Soon after this 
the news arrived of the djecisiye battle in 
Thessaly, and all the states of Acamania 
how submitted to the conquerorjs. About 
.the same time the Rhodians .defeated a 
Macedonian; army, and recovered Pe- 
raea, a tract on the opposite coast of 
Asia, which had formerly been theirs, 
Mid the occupation of which by Philip 
had been a. principal subject of their 
quarrel with him. . 

The weak condition of Macedonia now 
(encouraged the ,Dai;danians to invade 
and ravage it : but Philip, though ^yery 
where unfortunate, was not so broken 
in spirit as patiently, to en4ure this last 
insult. He hastily collected a.n army, 
and falling on them unawares, when 
scattered for plunder, cut to pieces a 
large portion of them almost without 
resistance. The rest fled to their own 
country, and the king led back his sol- 
diers, cheered by this unwonted gleam 
of success., 

Flamininus had listened the more wil- 
lingly to propossds of peac^, because he 
feared that a, new ally might come to 
P.hilip. In the preceding summer, An- 
tiochus, , king of Syria, had won the 
province of Coelesyria from Ptolemy, 
and now he had gathered forces by land 
and sea, at once to wrest from the 
same potentate .the cities he possessed 
in^Cihcia and Cana, and to aid the 



Macedonian monarch in his contest 
with the Romans. The Rhodiahs hear- 
ing of his levy, sent an embassy to warn 
him that they would forcibly oppose 
his ^eet, ifit passed the headland of 
Nephelis, in Cilicia, not, they said, from 
any hostile feeling towards him, but to 
prevent him from impeding the libera- 
tion of Greece. The king replied that 
he would send ambassadors to renew 
bis ancient friendship with the Rhodians^ 
and that they need not fear lest his 
coming should injure themselves or 
their a&ies, for his good disposition to- 
wards Rome had been proved by a 
recent embassy to the senate, which had 
been most favourably received. His 
envoys were at Rhodes when the tidings 
of the battle at Cynoscephalae arrived 
there. The Rhodians did not proceed 
against him, but they took measures to 
secure the cities allied with Egypt, and 
many states, among which were Samos 
and Halicamassus, were indebted to 
them for safety and freedom. 

Before the return of the Macedonian 
and other ambassadors from Rome, 
l^e Boeotians asked and obtained from 
the proconsul the restoration of such 
of their citizens as had been taken fight- 
ing for .Philip. As soon as they re- 
turned, Brachyllas, the chief of them, 
was elected Boeotarch: and tlfe friends of 
Philip were generally honoured and ad- 
vanced to leading situations, as before 
the commonwealth had been forced into 
alliance with Rome. For this perhaps 
the Boeotians may be excused, though 
it were to be wished that their inde- 
pendence could have been otherwise 
asserted, than by means of a favour 
obtained for the purpose of crossing the 
intentions of the grantor. Their next 
act was one of unqualified meanness ; 
for in order to take from the Roman 
general the credit of the obligation, they 
sent an embassy of thanks to Philip, as 
if it had been conferred through his in- 
tercession. 

These proceedings gave alarm to the 
partisans of Rome; for they saw that 
their opponents were superior even now, 
and would carry all before them as soon 
as the controlling army was withdrawn. 
To avoid the humiliating and dangerous 
condition of a depressed faction in a 
Grecian state, they were ready to take 
the most violent measures. They sent 
a deputation to Flamininus, which bit- 
terly inveighed against the ingratitude 
of the multitude, and fimshed bv saying 
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that there could be no security for the 
friends of Rome after the departure of 
the army, unless Brachyllas vf&re re- 
moved out of the way, and the people 
intimidated by his fate. The proconsul 
replied that he would not be concerned 
in such a matter; but having quieted 
his conscience by the pitiful subterfii^ 
of refusing direct participation, he bid 
them consult with Alexamenes, the 
^tolian general. The latter made no 
scruple of selecting ;fit ruffians for the 
puipose, being six in number, three of 
his countrymen and three Italians. As 
Brachyllas was returning drunk from a 
least, they fell on him and slew him, 
and escaped in the tumult. 

At break of day an assembly was 
called to inquire into this ^dark trans- 
action. The first who were openly ac- 
cused of the murder were some men of 
abandoned character, who had been 
with Brachyllas at the moment ; but far 
stronger suspicions were secretly at- 
tached to Zeuxippus and Peisistratus, 
the heads of the Roman party, and the 
real authors of the deed. Zeuxippus 
endeavoured to outface his accusers, by 
arguing against the supposition that 
such a violence had been committed by 
persons so effeminate as the accused ; 
and he succeeded in persuading many 
of his innocence, for they found it hard 
to believe that, if conscious of guilt, he 
would have put himself heedlessly for- 
ward in the discussion, or laboured to 
remove the imputation from others. 
Meantime the companions of Brachyllas 
had been racked,^ and had named Zeux- 
ippus and Peisistratus as the contrivers 
of the murder. They were privy to 
nothing, and had only spoken at random, 
in compliance with what they knew to 
be the popular opinion ; but neverthe- 
less the heart of Zeuxippus failed him, 
and he fled. Peisistratus remained at 
Thebes, not fearing discovery, except 
from an accomplice ; but as Zeuxippus 
had a confidential servant, who had 
managed the whole transaction, he sent 
a letter advising that he should be re- 
moved. The success of this precaution 
was such as it deserved. The letter fell 
into the hands of the servant, who 
straightway fled to Thebes ; and on his 
evidence Peisistratus was convicted and 
executed. 

This deed most justly exasperated the 
Boeotians against the Romans ; but 
wanting strength for open war, they 
pursued their revenge by more disho- 
Qourable means. If any soldiers quitted 



the camp, they were cut off by lurking 
assassins, or decoyed into deserted halt- 
ing places, and there murdered. Five 
hundred men were thus destroyed ; and 
when the proconsul demanded repara- 
tion of the states, they denied that these 
outrages were authorized, but gave no 
further satisfaction. He then com- 
menced hostilities against them, and 
quicldy made them sue for peace. At 
first, he refused to receive their ambas- 
sadors; but the Achaians and Athe- 
nians interceded for them, and at their 
instance peace was granted, on con- 
dition that the Boeotialas should deliver 
up the guilty persons, and should pay 
a fine of thirty talents. 

Ten Roman commissioners now ar- 
rived to settle the affairs of Greece, and 
brought with them the decree of the 
senate, granting peace to Philip. It pro- 
vided that all the Greeks not subject to 
Philip both in Asia and in Europe 
should be independent; that Phihp 
should deliver to the Romans the Greek 
cities subject to him, or in which he 
had garrisons, excepting several in 
Thrace and Asia which were named, 
and were to be left forthwith to them- 
selves; that flamininus should write 
to Prusias for the liberation' of the 
Cians; that Philip should restore all 
Roman prisoners and deserters, sur- 
render all his decked vessels of war, ex- 
cepting five of such as were commonly 
used, and one huge galley with sixteen 
banks of oars, which was only kept for 
parade, and pay a thousand talents, half 
forthwith, and the rest within ten years. 

This decree was generally well re- 
ceived; the ^tolians alone expressed 
dissatisfaction. They said that there 
were two articles about the cities held 
by Philip ; that those named were to be 
independent, which were mostly towns 
of Asia, but the rest would remain in 
the hands of the Romans. Now these 
were the strong cities of European 
Greece, Oreus, Eretria, Chalcis, De- 
metrias, Corinth. It was evident then 
that the Romans were succeeding Philip 
in his hold upon the fetters of Greece, 
and that the nation had but changed 
its masters. These complaints were not 
ill founded ; for the senate had inten- 
tionally left to the discretion of the com- 
missioners the disposal of Chalcis, De- 
metrias, and Corinth ; and when Elami- 
ninus advised them to make those cities 
independent, and thus rebut the charges 
of the ^tolians, they only complied 
with respect to Corinth, wmch they re- 
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stored to the Achaian league. Even 
this, to which they were bound by treaty 
with the Achaians, they executed im- 
perfectly, retaining: a garrison in the 
Acrocorinthus. When these things are 
considered, the reader wiU perhaps be 
of opinion that the mistinist of the JEio- 
Uans, however condemned by the Roman 
writers, was not less reasonable than 
the boundless confldience and gratitude 
of the other allies. 

The Isthmian festival soon came, 
(B.C. 196) at which it was eiqpected 
that the intentions of the Romans 
would be make known ; and the scene 
which ensued is one which cannot be 
viewed without gratification, even by 
those who have learnt how large a pro- 
portion of history is occupied by fah* 
professions unfulfilled, and hopes Un- 
, wortbily disappointed. The spectators 
were assembled, and busy in conjecture 
as to the conduct likely to be followed 
by the new arbiters df Greece, when the 
trumpet sounded, and proclamation was 
made to this effect : — " The Rothati 
senate and T. Quinctius the proconsul, 
having overcome King Philip and the 
Macedoniatis, leave free, ungarrisbned, 
unburdened with tribute, the Corin- 
thians, Phocians^ Thesfealiaris, and 
others,*' specifying ^ll the Greeks who 
had been subject to Philip. The voice 
of the crier was drowned in acclama- 
tions, so that many failed to hear the 
full purport of the proclamation ; and 
others thought that what they heard must 
be spoken m a dream, so far did it ex- 
ceed their expectation, l^he crier was 
called back, and the same words being 
repeated were followed by loud and re- 
iterated shouts of applause : after which 
the various shows and trials of skill pro- 
ceeded unregarded, the minds of the 
spectators bemg too full to heed them. 
When all these were finished, a general 
rush was made towards the Roman 
commander ; and it is said that, had he 
not been a man in the full prime and 
vigour of youth, his life might have been 
endangered by the multitude of those 
who thronged to see him, to address 
him as a saviour, to take him by the 
hand, or to throw garlands upon him. 
" It was glorious that a state should 
exist in the world, which had will to 
contend for Grecian freedom, and power 
and fortune to achieve it.*' Sucii a 
praise may have been partly due to the 
present conduct of the Romans, per- 
haps to most of the administration of 
fltimminu5« ' But woe to Hie people 



whose libeHy depends on the ebntinuei 
forbearance of an over mi^ty pro- 
tector! 

CHAPTBft xrv. 

Of the war of Antiochus and the Mto- 
Ham against the Romans arid their 
Allies : and of the affairs of Greece 
until the Roman conquest df Ma^ 
cedonia. 

Sect. T. — ^ANTiocitTJS, in the course'of 
an expedition mainly dirfected to bring 
under his dominion all the coasts of Asia 
Minor, had come to the Hellespont, and 
received the submission of many towns- 
on the European, as well as on the 
Asiatic side. Arriving at the ruins of 
Lysimacheia in the Cnersonese, which 
had been destroyed a few years since bjr* 
the Thracians, he suspended the pursuit" 
of fame arid aggrandisemerit by the 
beaten path of blood and tayage, to 
seek it by works of benevolent rejjft- 
ration. He began to rebuild the city 
walls, tb redeem such of the inhabitants 
as were in slavery, and diHgently to 
search fdr all who were scattered about' 
the countries round the Hellespont 

While he was thus engaged, an em- 
bassy came frorn the Romans, who had 
temporised while there was danger from 
Philip, but who now assuitied d haugh- 
tier tone. Their ambassadors required 
him to give u{) all that had beeh takfen 
from Rolemy, atid to abstain from at- 
tacking any of the indepeinderit cities, 
or of thoiSe vrhiph had been subject to 
Philip. For the Romans, they said, 
havihg conquered the Macedonian, it 
would be hard that Antiochus should 
forestall then: winnings ; noi" could 
they guess with what Object, save hos- 
tilify towards Rome, he had entered 
Europe with so great a force. 

The king replied that he knew hot 
What concern the Ronians had in Asia, 
and craved that they would not meddle 
thei^, more than he did in Italy. He 
had crossed into Europe to recover the 
territories which his ancestor Seleucus? 
had conquered from Lysimachus. Td 
the Other points he answered in a m^ti- 
rier no less calculated to exclude all 
controul of his proceedings. The con- 
ference ended in mutual dissatisfaction.' 
A false report arriving of Ptolemy's 
death, Antiochus hastened towards 
Egypt, and on learning the truth went to 
Winter in his Syrian capital of Antioch. 
^ Whcin&e teft comnusAmers rettmxeif 
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from Ci^ece to Rome, they assured the 
senate that a dangerous war was impend- 
ing on the part of Antiochus,but advised 
that, while it was delayed, they should 
take an advantage of the interval to setde 
the state of Greece more firmly, and in- 
crease their claims of gratitude from the 
nation by putting down the tyranny of 
Nabis. The proposal was warmly can- 
vassed, but at last it was referred to the 
discretion of the proconsul. He had 
tnade himself generally esteemed and 
beloved, except among the iEtolians, 
not less for moderation and liberality 
after victory than for able conduct in 
the war. He gladly embraced so fair 
an opportunity of extending and con- 
firming his popularity; and summoning 
A meeting of the alHes at Corinth, he 
spoke to this effect. " In the war 
Bgaitist Philip, the Romans and the 
Greeks had each thfeir peculiar motives 
of action; but that on which I now 
eonsult you only affects yourselves. I 
tisk you whether you are willing that 
Argos should remain under the domi- 
nion of Nabis, or whether you think it 
hut reasonable, that one of the noblest 
and most ancient Grecian cities should 
be- restored to that freedom which 
the rest are enjoying. This question 
in no wise touches the welfare of the 
Romans. Your interests only are at 
stake, and I will be wholly guided by 
your opinion." 

The Athenians praised the high de^^ 
«erts of the Romatis towards Greece, 
and coqiplained of some who detracted 
from the past by tweaking mistrustfully 
of the future. This called up- the 
^tolian Alexander. The Athenians, 
he said, once the champions of liberty, 
were now the servile flatterers of 
power. The Achaians had supported 
Philip, and had only changed with his 
fortune ; yet they had Corinth, and 
looked for Argos, while the -iStolians, 
the original allies of Rome, were cheated 
of Pharsalus and Echinus. He would not 
trust tiie Romans, while they held De- 
metrias and Chalcis ; for they had ever 
maintained to Philip that Greece could 
not be free while those places were garri- 
soned. This matter of Nabis was but a 
pretence for keeping their army in 
Greece. Let that be withdrawn, and 
the iStolians would bring him to reason* 

This vaunt aroused. Aristsenus, the 
generial of the Achaians. He prayed 
heaven that Argos might never be so 
miserable, as to be the priro of a contest 
l)€!tweea 9r iMvismomxk^ tyrant ia4 



-ffltblian"*'robbers * and begged Fiami^' 
ninus not only to recover that city from 
the one, but also to provide for the 
security of Greece against the rapacity 
of the others. The general voice o^ 
the assembly was against the yEtolians ; 
and Flamininus, therefore, deemed it 
needless to answer them. He put the 
ijuestion of war with Nabis, unless 
Argos were restored to the Achaianii ; 
and the decree was passed without op* 
position. 

The Roman army having quitfedl 
its quarters at Elatfeia, and entered 
Peloponnesus, was soon joined by thd 
Achaians ; and the united forces pitched 
their camp within four miles of Aj^os* 
Pythagoi-as, the tyrant's son-in-law, 
who commanded \n the place, was dWU 
gent in preparation, but he could not 
altogether confeeal his fears as to the 
issue. There was danger within, as well 
as without, for a plot had been laid for 
the expulsion of the g:arrison * but it 
was betrajfed to the governor before it 
was ripe for execution. The conspira- 
tors flew to arms, when they knew that 
theyjwere discovered, but they found no 
support, and soon perished in unequal 
combat. Many persons were arrested 
and put to death; and many on the 
foUowing night let themselves down by 
ropes from the waBj atid joined the 
Romans. 

At the persuasion of the refugees, 
who expected that his approach would 
be the signal of immediate insurrec- 
tion, the Roman getieral led his army 
to the gates. Nothing stirred within, 
and he called a council to determine 
whether to besiege the place. The Gre- 
cian leaders generally recommended the 
siege ; Aristsenus only opposed it, and 
the proconsul agreed with him. He 
was warring, he said, against the tyrant, 
for the benefit 6t the Argians: he would 
therefore attafek, not Argos, but Lacedse- 
mon. He proceeded towards Laconia, 
but waited on the border for provision, 
and for the forces of some of his allies. 
Among others who came were fifteen 
hundred Macedoniaiis from Philip. The 
camp was full of Lax^edaemonian exiles, 
driven out at different times by the 
several tyrants. Among these was Agfe- 
sipolis* the grandson of Cleombrotus, 
who had been [declared king after the 
death of Gleomenes, but whom, being 
then an infant, Lycurgus had expelled. 
Great forces were assembled by sea, as 
well as by land • for L. Quinctius coming 
from Lettoa§ with fbrty ships was joined 
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by the Rhodians with eighteen; and 
ten decked gallies, with a crowd of 
smaller craft, were brought by Eumenes, 
the son and successor of Attains, who 
had died about the dose of the late war. 

Meanwhile Nabis was increasing his 
army and strengthening the defences of 
the city ; and to ^ard against internal 
revolt* well knowing that ne had not the 
good will of the citizens, he endeavoured 
fo work upon their fears. He called 
a meeting of the people, and surrounded 
it with armed mercenaries. Excusing 
his present harsh proceeding by the 
danger of the time, and promising, when 
that was over, to dismiss the arrested 
j)ersons, he summoned by name about 
eighty the most distinguished of the 
youth, and those whom he most feared. 
Each as he answered was arrested ; and 
that night they were all slain. Some 
Helots being charged with attempting 
desertion were whipped through the 
streets and put to death. These exam- 
I>les were effectual in qiueting the mul- 
titude by terror. . But he kept his forces 
within the city, for he neither deemed 
himself a match for the Romans in the 
field, nor dared to leave the people un- 
ijontrolled by his presence. 
, The confederate army entered Laconia, 
and passed under the walls pf Sparta. 
Two warm attacks were made upon it 
from the town on two successive days ; 
but both were repulsed, and with these 
exceptions the jnarch was unmolested. 
After ravaging part of the country, the 
Roman general sat down before Gy- 
thium, the naval arsenal of Lacedaemon. 
He was there met by the fleet, which 
had already brought most of the man- 
time towns to submission. The siege 
of.Gythium was vigorously commenced, 
and the works were pushed with great 
rapidity, by the aid of a multitude of 
hands .from the shipping. The place 
was strong and well defended, but it was 
in the end obliged to submit. 

Nabis now reauested a conference with 
Flamininus. When they met he com- 
plained that he was attacked in violation 
of existing treaty, and craved to know 
what provocation he had given. The 
Ropian alleged his oppressions and cruel- 
ties, and various acts of .aggression to- 
wards the neighbouring states, together 
with his own obligations as an ally of 
the Achsdans, and as the professed de- 
hverer of Greece. But he could not 
clear himself from the charge of incon- 
sistency, for the principal acts of which 
he «09a9Lplained| and particujajrly th^^pc- 



cupation of Argos, were prior to the 
treaty of alliance which he had concluded 
with Nabis against Philip. The tyrant 
finally consented to give up Argos ; and 
requested that, if any thing further were 
required, he might have it in writing, to 
consult on it with his friends. They 
parted therefore, and Flamininus delibe- 
rated with his allies on the terms, which 
were to be given. The greater part ad- 
vised that war should be continued till 
the tyrant were deposed. The proconsul 
wished for peace. Their hopes, he said, 
could only be realized by besieging 
Lacedsemon; and it would be rash to 
embark in so difficult an undertaking at 
a time when hostility was much appre* 
handed from Antiochus. Besides this 
reason, which he publicly urged, he had 
a secret motive of his own, which often 
influenced the conduct of Roman lead- 
ers ; the fear that he might be supers 
seded by one of the consuls, and uius 
deprived of the glory of finishing the 
war. His ar^ments did not at first 
produce conviction, but he reached his 
object by a different road. Professing 
to come round to the opinion of his allies, 
he began to state the exertions and sa- 
crifices which would be necessary to the 
attainment of their wishes : and these 
appeared so great to all, considering the 
general poverty and inward disorders of 
the states, that they bade him do what 
he deemed best for Rome and for her 
confederates. 

. Having gained ih&r consent he pre- 
iscribed the terms of peace, taking coun- 
sel as to the particulars with his officers 
only. He required that Nabis should 
give up Argos and its dependencies, 
with all slaves belonging to the state or 
to individuals : that he should restore 
all the ships he had taken firom the 
maritime states,. and should keep but 
two galleys of not more than sixteen 
oars each. To all the states allied with 
Rome he was to restore their prisoners 
and deserters ; to the Messenians . all 
such articles of property as the owners 
could identify ; to the Lacedaemonian 
exiles their effects, their children, and 
their wives, or such of them at least as 
wished to follow them into banishment. 
He was forbidden to make war, to build 
new fortresses, and to contract alliances ; 
0jid specially precluded from all connec* 
tion with Crete, the great market for 
mercenary soldiers. All the cities which 
had already submitted to the Romans 
were tojremain independent and unmo- 
lesljed. . iFoT: the p^onnsiiQe of Jthes^ 
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^oriditiohs, he was to give five hostages, 
to be chosen by the Roman general, and 
among them Ms own son : and he waft 
to pay a hundred talents of silver forth- 
with, and fifty annually for eight years. 
The only thing in these conditions 
satisfactory to Nabis was, that nothing 
was said about restoring the exiles. On 
the other hand he was very unwilling 
to surrender his fleet, and to resign the 
dominion of the maritime towns. With 
the first he had increased his revenues 
by piracy; from the second he had 
drawn the best recruits for his army. 
He was inclined upon the whole to reject 
the demands, and to this he was encou- 
raged by most of his adherents, great part 
of whom, besides the general hardness 
of the terms, were personally touched by 
some particular conditions. Those who 
had taken the wives or the property of 
exiles were displeased with the call for 
restitution ; and the emancipated slaves 
of Argian masters were with reason 
averse from returning to them. The 
mercenaries in general, whose harvest 
time was in war, were of course unwil- 
ling to hear of peace ; and the more as 
any, who were dismissed from the ser- 
vice of Nabis, might have found it un- 
safe to return to their homes, since the 
hatred of the tyrant, which prevailed 
throughout Greece, extended to his in- 
struments. When Nabis saw the tem- 
per of his followers, he summoned an 
assembly, and laying before them the 
proposals of the Romans, with suitable 
comments on their exorbitance, he 
finally asked what answer he should 
makeb Make none, was the cry, but 
continue the war ; and the war was ac- 
cordingly continued. Some skirmishes 
took place, in the last of which the 
Lacedaemonians were roughly handled 
and driven to their walls. They did not 
venture any further sallies, and nothing 
remained but to besiege the city. 

Sparta, unwalled, according to the 
command of Lycurgiis, during the pe- 
riod of its strength, had, in after times, 
been fortified at the most accessible 
points. Flamininus prepared to as- 
sault it on all sides, having increased 
his force to fifty thousand men by 
the aid of the sailors from the fleet. 
He thus hoped to confound and be- 
wilder the besieged, and prevent them 
from concentrating their forces on the 
principsd points, of attack. Thispjlan 
was not without effect. The t)rrant him- 
self was so distracted and dismayed, as 
to be unable to direct the defence : but 



his place was iilled by Pythagoras, his 
son-in-law. At length a passage was 
forced against all opposition, and the 
town would unavoidably have been 
taken, had not Pythagoras ordered that 
the houses adjoining should be fired. 
This effectually stopped the Romans, 
and obliged them to retreat. Flamininus 
renewed the attack in various manners 
on the three following days» though his 
hope of success was chiefly grounded 
on the fear which he had inspired in the 
defenders. At length Pythagoras was 
sent to sue for peace. At first he was 
commanded to depart from the camp; 
but by supplications he obtained a hear«- 
ing, and peace was made on the same 
conditions which had before been offered 
and refused. 

The Argians had already been em-* 
boldened by the danger of Lacedsemon* 
by the absence of Pythagoras with the 
best of his forces, and by the weakness 
of those who remained, to rise in arms 
and expel the garrison. They spared 
the life of the commanding officer, be- 
cause he had ruled them mildly. Dur- 
ing the general rejoicing Flamininus 
arrived, with the news that peace was 
made ; and the people then proceeded 
to celebrate the Nemean festival, which 
had been delayed beyond the usual 
time. Great joy was caused by the 
return of the citizens who had been 
driven into banishment by Nabis and 
Pythagoras. The Roman general, as 
the author of their liberty, was requested 
to preside at the solemnity. The only 
circumstance which damped the exulta- 
tion of the Argians and Admians, was 
that Lacedaemon still remained under 
the power of the tyrant ; and of this the 
^tolians availed themselves as a handle 
for complaint against the Romans. 

After the festival was over, the Ro« 
man army was led back to Elateia, to 
be quartered there for the winter : and 
the general spent that season, accord- 
ing to Livy, in doing justice witlun the 
states, and reversing the arbitrary acts 
committed by Philip and his officers to 
strengthen the hands of their fiiends 
and deprive their enemies of their riglrts. 
These transactions would doul^ess 
have assumed an opposite complexion 
in the mouth of a writer friendly to 
Macedonia, who would have repre« 
sented Philip as protecting the laws* 
and Flamininus as overniling them* 
The simple fact is, probably, that each 
established and maintained his own 
party in po^er \ which, the Ronum pay 
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perhaps haVe deAe whh ilessf'Tiolence, 
since his habitual conduct 'seems to 
have been milder, and his superiority 
was less disputed. 

In the beginning of spring, before 
quitting the province, the proconsul 
summoned a meeting at Corinth. He re • 
lated the acts of his predecessors and 
his own, all of which were heard with 
^reat applause, till he came to the men- 
tion of Nabis ; whose escape from de- 
struction was evidently a general cause 
of dissatisfaction. He excused himself by 
:arguing that the tyrant could not have 
been overthrown, evcept with the ruin of 
Xacedffimon. He then declared his in* 
tention of sailhig for Italy, and carrying 
.with him all his army. In ten days the 
garrisons should be withdrawn from 
J)emetrias and Chalds, and the Aero- 
.oorinthus should immediately be de- 
livered to the Acbaians; so that all 
«might see the good faith of the^Romans 
:«nd the falsehood of the iBtolians. He 
impressed on lus hearers the necessity of 
concord, moderation, and finbness : by 
iheae virtues they must keep the liberty 
which had been given to them, and 
prove the benefits of Rome not ill be^ 
stowed. His wprds were intexrupted 
by the tears and applauses of the as- 
sembly; but when the tumult was 
hushed he went on to request that they 
would search out and redeem the Ro- 
man citizens who were in slavery 
Muong them. These were prisoners 
^old by Hannibal, and their number was 
very great. . The hearers promised com* 
pliance, and thanked him for reminding 
him of so sacred a duty. Before the 
assembly broke up, the garrison was 
«een descending from the Acroco- 
rinthus; and thi general departed with 
them, amidst the acclamations of all 
present. He fulfilled his pledge with 
respect to Ohalcis and Demetrias, and 
then proceeded to settle the affairs of 
Thessaiy, which was much torn with 
continual seditions, by distributing the 
powers of government in every state ac- 
cording to a scale of property. He 
finally returned to Rome, and was ho- 
noured with a triumphal procession, the 
highest honour the commonwealth could 
bestow on a successful commander. 
1 Flamininus appears to have been 
really solicitous for the welfare of the 
Qreeks, and even for their Uberty, as 
long as it did not clash with the phde 
or interest of Rome. In its immediate 
tSeeU his administration was benefi- 
^; lor he left the countiy i{nusuaUy 



tranquil,' and many cities free which had 
lately been oppressed. Yet more arbi- 
trary conduct might in the end have 
beenl>etter for the Greeks, if it had 
weaned them from asking Rome to in* 
terfere in their quarrels, and united 
them, ere it was too late, in the determi- 
nation to resist that interference if ol> 
truded on them forcibly. To affect 
moderation and disinterestedness till a 
iboting should be gained was a not un- 
freauent art of Roman ambition ; and 
such a policy was never so likely to 
succeed, as when the person chosen to 
carry it into effect was partly sincere in 
his professions. Flamininus, though 
not a man of nice or elevated motuli^, 
was an ardent lover of popularity, and 
pne who coveted the fame of benefit 
cence, as well as of talent and powen 
His character suited the purpose of his 
commonwealth, as long as opinion was 
to be coiurted; and sterner agents 
enough were to be found, when the 
times were, ripe for violence. 

Sbct. IL — The discontent of the 
^tolians did not slumber. Their am- 
bassadors were busy wherever there 
was hope of stirring up enemies to the 
Romans, and their views extended to a 
coalition with Nabis, Philip, and An* 
tiochus. They lurged upon the first the 
weakness to which he had been reduced 
by losing the maritime cities ; and sug- 
gested that he might never again have 
so fiEur an opportunity for their re-> 
eovery, since no Roman arm^r was now 
in Greece, and it was not tikely that 
fresh legions should be sent on their 
account To Philip they spoke of his 
present humiliation, contrasting it with 
the triumphs of his predecessors, and 
asking whether he, who had so long 
alone withstood the Romans and ^to- 
Uans combined, might not now defy the 
Romans, when he had both the ^to- 
lians andAntiochus on his side« To 
Antiochus they magnified their own 
forces and the advantages of their si- 
tuation, and assured him of support 
both from Philip and from Nabis. 
These promises appear to have been un- 
authorised, though the latter was veri- 
fied in the event. 

. Nabis immediately began to stir up 
dissension in all the maritime towns of 
Laconia ; he won some of the leaders 
to his interest by bribes, and procured 
the murder of others. The Achaians 
sent ambassadors to remind him of the 
treaty, and others to Rome, with the 
news of its violation ; and as Gythium 
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was • already besieged, the)" i^ent tfoopd 
to £^ssist in its defence. The Roman 
senate, on receiving their complaint, 
equipped a fleet for their assistance, 
under Aulus Atilius, one of the pr»- 
tors, oflScers next in rank to the consuls. 
Flamininus and three others were ap- 
pointed commissioners to take care of 
the Roman interest in Greece ; and as 
the negociatipns with Antiochus wer^ 
continually assuming a more unfriendly 
fJomplexioQ, prepar9.tions were made in 
case it]|shoijQd he necessary to engage in 
lYar ou a larger scale. 

Meantime Nabis pressed the siege o£ 
frythium, BJfid wasted the lands of the 
Achaians, in revenge for the succours^ 
which they had thrown ipto the place. 
Still they did not venture to engage un- 
reservedly in the war, until the return of 
their ambassadors from Rome ; a fact 
which illustrates the nature of that inde- 
pendence which the Roman^i professed 
to have given to the states of Qreece* 
The anK)assadors returned, and the 
Roman commissioners with them ; and 
then the Achaians assembled their 
great council at Sipyon, and sent to Fl^.- 
Inininus for advice. The voice of the 
assembly was for immediate W9r ; but 
some delay and doubt was caused by 
the letters of Flatnininus, who recom- 
mended waiting for the Roman praetor 
and his fleet. The multitude called for 
the opinion of . PhUopoemen, who wasi 
then chief magistrate. He replied that 
it was a wise enactment of the MXo^ 
lians, that the general should not give 
an opinion on any question of peace or 
war. It belonged to them to . make 
their choice; and whatever they de- 
creed he would endeavour to execute in 
4Buch a manner that they should have 
HQ occasion to repent of it. The im^ 
pression of the assembly was, that his 
judgment was for war, and it carried 
the greater weight from his unwilling- 
ness to (express it in a case where he 
might have been biassed by personal 
feelings. War was. voted, and the time 
and manner of waging it left to the dis- 
cretion of the general. He thought it 
would have been better to wait for the 
Romans, if the time had admitted it ; 
but fearing that Gythium might be lost 
in. the interval, he resolved to make an 
effort for its rescue, 
. Nabis, at the end of the late war, had 
surrendered his fleet to the Romans, 
according to treaty ; but he had since 
collected three-decked gaUies« and many 
nm^iler yessels* and these he yid& daily 



exercising, for he considered the fate of 
Gythium to depend on his success in 
excluding all rehef by sea. Philopoemen 
went against him with the ships of the 
Achaians; but this great commander, 
born and bred in the inland province of 
Arcadia, was a mere novice in naval 
warfare. He had taken for his own an 
old and rotten vessel, which went to 
pieces at the first shock. Philopoemen 
escaped in a skifl^, but his crew were 
made prisoners, and pn seeing the fate 
of the leading ship, the others took ta 
flight. This milure on an element where 
he knew himself unskilful, did not dis- 
courage the Achaian general, but only^ 
made him more eager to prove his su- 
periority on the land. The tyrant had 
detached a portion of his forces to oc- 
cupy a post commanding' the way by 
which, if the siege were to be raised, 
the relieving army would probably ad- 
vance. The soldiers had, for the most 
part, constructed their huts vdth reeda 
and branches. Philopoemen, having se- 
cretly collected a number of small ves- 
sels on the Argian coast, embarked witl^ 
a body of troops, chiefly light armed, 
and came in the night to the encamp- 
ment. Before his arrival was known to 
any, he had fired the huts on every side, 
and the flames and the sword did their 
work so eflectually, that but few escaped 
to the camp before Gythium. 

Having thus eftaqed whatever dis- 
couragement had been occasioned 
among his soldiers by his maritime dis- 
aster, Philopoemea advanced with his 
army to Tegea, where he had appointed 
a meeting of the Achaians, and their 
BUies. He stated to them hii^ purpose 
t)f advancing' against Sparta, as the only 
method of removing the besiegers from 
Xjrythium. But the place was taken on 
the very day on which he entered Lar 
conia, and Nabis immediately quitted 
it to take a position for the protection 
of Sparta. On the following day, afi 
Philopoemen was advancing, in igno,- 
rance that Gythium was lost, he unex- 
pected^ came upon the l.ace<^mo;iian 
•army, strongly posted in the way by 
which he intended to proceed. The surr 
.prise was not without danger ; for his 
forces w€re extended througn a distance 
of five miles, on account of the narrow.- 
ness of the way ; while the ground vya^ 
such that light troops only cou44 act 
with efiect, and most of the hght troops 
,as well as the cavalry, were in the r^ar. 
.But Philopoemen had beei;i accustpi^ed 
ia travdlipg. wheAcyeCH^ ^^^ to, m^ 
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difficult defile, to speculate on the man* 
ner in which, if passing through it with 
an army, he would fepel every attack 
which could he made, expected or uo- 
expected, in front, or flank, or rear. He 
had exercised himself with such pro- 
blems, till hardly any possible combma* 
tion of circumstances could take him al- 
together unprepared. He now quickly 
threw his host into such an arrangement. 
as gave it all the security which Qie case 
would allow. But darkness came on in 
time to prevent any considerable colli- 
sion between the armies, and they passed 
the night within five. hundred paces of 
each other, but separated by a river. 

On the morrow an engagement took 
place between the horse and light 
troops on each side, and those of Nabis 
were drawn into an ambush, and de- 
feated. Philopoemen knew that his an- 
tagonist* was fearful, and resolved to 
practise on his terrors while the im- 
pression of his discomfiture was fresh. 
He sent a soldier into his camp under 
the pretence of deserting, who persuaded 
him that the Achaians were about to 
cut him off from the city. On the fol- 
lowing day the tyrant hastily retreated. 
The way was narrow, steep, and rugged ; 
and the; enemy attacked him vigorously 
in the rear: his troojjs were entirely 
routed, and the pursuit did not cease 
till three-fourths of them were slain or 
taken. Nabis escaped into the ci^; 
and Philopoemen ravaged Laconia for 
thirty days, and then led home his forces. 
While these things passed in Pelo* 
ponnesus, the Roman commissioners 
were visiting the cities of their allies, 
lest the iEtoiians should have prevviled 
on any to favour Antiochus. They 
went first to Athens, then to Chalcis, 
then into Thessaly: and having ad- 
dressed the great council of the Thessa- 
Uans, they proceeded to Demetrias, the 
capital of the Magnetes. They had here 
a more difficult game to play, for some 
of the Magnete leaders, were decidedly 
alienated from the Romans on account 
of a prevailing suspicion that they meant 
to restore Demetrias to Philip. The 
commissioners wished to quiet the ap- 
prehensions of the Magnetes, without 
' destroying the hopes of Philip ; and ac- 
cordingly they framed their language so 
as to convey the idea that Demetrias 
was to continue independent, but care- 
fully avoided giving any positive pledge 
of their intention. Upon this Eurylochus, 
the chief magistrate of the Magnetes, 
plainly stated the current repwt* de- 



olared that all extremities^were to he 
endured before Demetrias should be 
surrendered to the Macedonian, and 
went so far as to say that even now it 
was but nominally free, since all was 
done in it according to the pleasure of 
the Romans. This last sally provoked 
Flamininus to anger, to which he may 
perhaps have yidded the more readily 
tor the sake of avoiding to answer the 
suspicion alleged* He spread his hands 
towards heaven, and called the gods to 
witness Magnesian perfidy and ingrati- 
tude. All present were alarmed at this 
expression of indignation, and Zenon, a 
man of authority, and a constant friend 
to the Romans, besought him not t» im- 
pute to the nation the madness of an in- 
dividual. The multitude concurred m 
the request; and Eurylochus privately 
withdrew, and fled to the ^tolians. 

This nation was daily v^ore and more 
decided in hostility to Rome.. Thoas, its 
leading man, had just returned from a 
mission to Antiochus, bringing with him 
Menippus as ambassador from the king ; 
who promised to aid them largely with 
ships uid men, foot, horse, and ele- 
phants, and, what moved them most of 
all, with abundance of gold. The meet- 
ii^; of the JEtolians was at hand, at 
which Menippus was to have his audi- 
ence ; and Flamininus requested of the 
Athenians that it might be attended by 
ambassadors from them. When the day 
arrived, Menippus, hemg introduced 
into the assembly, lamented that his 
master had not been able to come to 
Greece till by Philip's defeat it had 
fUlen altogether under the power of the 
Romans. He trusted, however, that 
with the aid of the iEtolians Antiochus 
would be able to restore the ancient dig- 
nity of Greece ; which consisted in free- 
dom maintained by arms, and not en- 
joyed during the pleasure of foreigners. 
The Athenian ambassadors, who fol- • 
lowed, made no mention of the king, but 
simply reminded the assembly of their 
alhance with Rome, and of the obliga- 
tions of all Greece to Flamininus ; and 
advised them, before they declared 
against the Romans, at least to hear 
their officers, who were not far off. Thus 
much was obtained by the authority of 
the principal elders, though even this 
was against the inclination of the multi- 
tude. A vote was passed that the Ro- 
mans should be admitted to a hearing, 
and Flamininus accordingly went into 
^tolia. But he could not withstand 
the influence of Thoas and hb party, or 
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jpreY«nt a decree Irom being carried aa 
his presence, which invited Antiochus to 
liberate Greece, and settle the differences 
between the iStolians and Romans. To 
this tlie ^neral Damocritus added an 
insult of his own; for when Flamininus 
asked for a copy of the decree, he ve- 

Elied that he had then more pressing 
usiness, but he would shortly give it 
him in Italy, in his camp on the banks 
of the Tiber. 

The Roman commissioners returned 
to Corinth, and the ^Etolian leaders em- 
ployed themselves in devising some bold 
stroke for the beginning of the war. 
The result of their deliberations was, in- 
deed, such as showed a more than usual 
audacity; for they undertook at once to 
occupy Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lace- 
daemon. The first of these projects was 
committed to Diodes, the commander of 
the cavalry ; and Eurylochus the Mag- 
nete assisted him, in the hope of restora- 
tion. The part of Eurylochus, in this 
affair, was marked with scandalous trea- 
chery. He directed his kinsmen and 
partisans to bring before the assembly 
his wife and children in mourning habits 
vnih the ensigns of suppliants, and to 
beseech those present each and all that 
they would not suffer a man, uncon- 
demned and guiltless, to grow old in 
exile. The multitude was moved, and 
the general voice was in favour of his 
Kecafi. He set out towards Demetrias, 
attended by Diodes with all his cavalry* 
When they came within six miles of the 
city. Diodes chose three troops to go 
forward with himself, and commanded 
the rest to follow at a distance. He left 
one troop at the gates, to secure an en- 
trance for their comrades ; with the 
others he advanced through the streets 
leading Eurylochus by the hand, while 
all his friends were thronging to wel- 
come him. Meanwhile the horsemen 
iilled the city, and occupied all oom^ 
manding posts ; and when tliis was done, 
persons were sent into the houses to 
murder the leaders of the adverse party. 
Thus Demetrias came into the hands of 
the iEtolians, by a trick not unlike to 
that which had made the Romans mas- 
ters of Thebes. 

To gain Lacedaemon it was considered 
that no force need be put on the wishes 
«f the citizens, who would gladly join in 
friendship with any that should rid them 
of their tyrant. Nabis was continually 
urging the J^ltolians to send him aid in a 
war, in which they had mainly prevailed 
on him to engage* Alexamenus was 



sent with a thousand foot, aitd tfurfy 
chosen horsemen ; and these latter were 
charged by Damocritus in the secret 
council of state, an institution apparently 
pecuUar to the-^tolians, that they shoukl 
not think that they were sent for war. with 
the Achaians, or for any end which they 
could possibly guess ; but that whatever 
Alexamenus should do, however rash, 
however unexpected, they should un- 
doubtedly concur in it, as if they knew 
it to be the special purpose of their mis- 
non. Alexamenus came with his soldiers 
to Nabis, and filled him with joy by his 
assurances of further support. At his 
suggestion the Lacedsemoman army was 
more frequently reviewed. At such 
times the tyrant's guards were posted 
in the middle of the line, and he himself 
was wont to ride about the field and visit 
tiie different divisions, attended only by 
two or three horsemen, one of whom 
was commonly Alexamenus. That chief, 
on the day wnich he had chosen for the 
execution of his plot, after riding awhile 
with the tyrant, returned to the right, 
where the -^tolians were posted. " Now," 
he said to his thirty horsemen, '* the deed 
is to be done, which you are commanded 
to execute under my direction. Prepane 
your hearts and hands, and do as I do. 
Who hesitates, can never return home.'* 
The tyrant approached. " Be ready 
with your spears,'* said Alexamenus, 
and look on me.'* He paused to collect 
himself, then dashing forward killed the 
horse of Nabis, and threw the rider to 
the ground, where his followers dis- 
patched him. 

Alexamenus hastened to occupy the 
palace, with all the iGtolians, both those 
who had come with him, and others who 
had previously been engaged in the ser- 
vice of Nabis. If they had grounded 
their arms and called an assembly of 
the Lacedaemonians, and their leader 
had spoken to the people as suited the 
occasion, the happiness of the deliverance 
might have covered the foulness of the 
treason, so that no one would have 
stirred to avenge it Instead of this, 
Alexamenus remained shut up in the 
palace, searching the treasury of the 
tyrant, while his followers fell to plunder, 
as if they had taken the city. This was 
too much, and the Lacedaemonians flew 
to arms. They set a boy of the royal 
race on horseback at their head, and 
going through the streets slaughtered 
all the iEtolians whom they met with. 
They then forced the gates of the palace, 
and kiUed Alexamen^^^^^g^j^ 
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}khfnA him, who resisted to the last. The 
test of the ^tolians assembled, for the 
most part, about the Brazen House. 
They were here attacked on every side, 
ftnd most of them were slain : but a few 
escaped to Tegea and Megalopolis, 
where they were sold for slaves. 

Philopoemen, when he heard that the 
tyrant was dead, immediately hastened 
to Lacedaemon, and calling together the 
fnincipal men, addressed them in snch 
language as AJexamenus ought to have 
used. He persuaded them to join in 
alliance wim the Achaians, the more 
easily because at that very time Atilius 
came with his fleet to Gythium. Thus 
shame and loss were all the portion of 
those who plotted the treachery, while 
the benefits of it were reaped by their 
enemies. 

About this time Thoas attempted 
Chalcis, having prepared a party among 
the citizens to favour the enterprise, by 
means of Euthymidas, an exiled Chal- 
eidian leader, and Herodorus, a Cian 
merchant, who had gained by his riches 
great influence in the place. The plot 
was suspected by Miction and Xeno- 
deides, the chiefs of the Roman party. 
At first they were so much dismayed as 
to think of nothing btft flight ; but after- 
wards taking courage, they procured 
assistance from the neighbouring towns 
•f Eretria and Carystus, and then, leav- 
ing the walls in the care of the auxili- 
knes, led out the citizens to meet the 
iEtolians. When the latter approached, 
they sent messengers to ask what offence 
in word or act the Chalcidians had given^ 
that the ^tolians, their friends and 
Allies, should come to attack &em* 
Thoas replied that they came not to at- 
tack them, but to free them from the 
Komans: the Chalcidians denied that 
they were under any constraint ; and 
Thoas retired without attempting any 
thing further, since his force had been 
calculated only for surprisal, and not 
Ibr a campaign or a siege. 

Sect*. III. — ^Antiochus was now on 
the point of commencing the war, after a 
long time spent in preparing for it, and 
deliberating on the manner of conducting 
it. Among his counsellors was Hanni* 
bal, who was an exile at his coiul Three 
years before he had been chief magistrate 
of Carthage, The state was then op- 
pressed by the order of judges, a stand- 
mg oligarchy, who held men's lives and 
fortunes at their mercy. They had 
hitherto been appointed for life; but 
Hannibal broke their power by carrying 



fiL law to make their offiee ammal. 
The public revenues had been wasted 
through remissness, or piflaged through 
cmruption : he adopted a rigorous sys- 
tem of accountinff, which enabled mm 
at once to lighten the taxes, and amply to 
provide for the service of the common- 
wealth. But by these reforms he added, 
to his enemies, all those whose pride 
had exnited in power beyond the laws, 
or whose avarice had fattened on the 
public spoils. It was stated in letters to 
Rome that he corresponded with Antio- 
chus. The Roman government, which 
hated and feared him, unworthily pro- 
fited by the malice of his enemies, and 
without further inquiry sent ambassadors 
to Carthage to arraign him. But as 
soon as they came he suspected their ob- 
ject, and secretly escaping from Carthage 
he took refuge with Antiochus. 

Hannibal advised that he should be 
sent with a fleet and army first to Africa, 
in the hope of stirring his countrymen 
to revolt ; and then should go to Italy, 
and once more attack the Romans in 
the sources of their strenglii. Antiochus 
was nearly persuaded to comply, when 
his purpose was shaken by the envious 
suggestions 'of Thoas the ^tolian. It 
^as dangerous, he said, to trust an 
exile; and the military fame by which 
Hannibal was recommended was in fact 
too great for a royal general. If Han- 
nibal lost a fleet or an army, the damage 
would fall upon the king • if he gained' 
a victory, the glory would be all his own ; 
but if he conquered the Romans in the 
main issue of the war, the throne itself 
would not be safie from his ambition. 
Antiochus was prevailed on, imhappily 
fbr himself, to give up the attempts on 
Africa and Italy, and to make no use of 
Hannibal's abilities, except sometimes 
as an adviser. 

Near the end of the year B. c. 194» 
Antiochus sailed for Greece, and landed 
at Demetrias. The ^tolians forthwith 
passed a decree inviting' him to come to 
them, and when he came he was wel- 
comed by the crowd with shouts, and with 
every mark of joy and favour. When he 
was brought into the great council, he 
began by excusing the small force which 
he had brought with him, which was but 
of ten thousand foot, six hundred horse* 
and six elephants. But, he said, it was 
the strongest proof of his good- will, that 
he had compbed at once with the sum- 
mons of their ambassadors, without 
waiting till his preparations were com- 
pleted In the mowing spring, as soont 
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k$ the season favoured navigation, he 
would cover the land with his armies, 
iind the sea with his fleets. In the 
meantime he requested that plenty of 
com mi^ht be provided, and all other 
hecessanes supplied to his soldiers at a 
moderate rate. 

When the king had quitted the assem- 
bly, a dispute arose between Pha;neaS 
Imd Thoas, the two leaders of the nation. 
The former, who was the existing chief 
magistrate, was of opinion that Antio- 
chus should rather oe employed as H 
mediator, to settle their differences with 
the Romans, than as their leader in the 
war. His name might probablv, Pha- 
tieas thought, be more serviceaole than 
his arms ; and much might be conceded 
to avoid a war, which coiUci not be gtiined 
if the war were begun. Thoas maintained 
that all peaceful methods had already 
been tried, both by embassies to Rome, 
and by conference with Flamininus ; that 
nothing fair or just was to be thus ob 
tained ; and that therefore they should 
not lose the opportunity wmch now 

E resented itself of enforcing their claims 
y arms. This opinion prevailed ; the 
iKtolians voted that Antioohus should 
be their commander, and appointed a 
committee of thirty, with whom he should 
consult. 

The first meastu^ adopted by Antio- 
chus and the ^tolians was an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to draw the people of 
Chalcis to their interest They then sent 
ambassadors to the Achaians and Boeo- 
tians. The latter replied that, when the 
king arrived in Boeotia, they would then 
consider his proposals. In the Achaian 
assembly the envoy of Antiochus was 
first admitted to a hearing. He magni- 
fied his master's power and riches, and 
declared that, though he had come from 
the furthest east to liberate Greece, he 
did not call on the Achaians for any 
thing contrary to the faith which they 
had pledged to the Romans, but only 
for their neutrality. His request was 
supported by the iStolian ambassador, 
who, moreover, enlarged in invective 
against the Romans, disparaging their 
part in the victory over Philip, and ex- 
aggerating that of his own countrymen* 
Flamininus followed in answer to both ; 
the question was put, and the assembly 
determined without hesitation to support 
the Romans, and voted five hundred 
troops to be sent to Ghalcis, and five 
hundred to Peiraeeus. The latter vote 
was occasioned by an attempt which 
had beeu made to win the Athenians 



for Antiochus. The Roman party had, 
however, prevailed ; they had sent for 
Flamininus ; and had accused the pro- 

Eoser of the revolt, and procured hia 
anishment. 

The Achaian troops arrived at Chal- 
cis, with some from Eumenes of Perga- 
mus. Five hundred Romans, who were 
afterwards sent, found the ways beset, 
and stopped at Delium. The war had 
not been formally declared, nor had any 
actual hostility yet been committed ; and 
the soldiers, not expecting to be attacked, 
lirere wandering about the temple and the 
neighbouring shore, when the^ were sud- 
dei3y charged by one of the king's gene- 
rals Menippus, and most of them killed 
or taken. Antiochus then led his army 
to Aulis, and sent ambassadors again to 
Chalcis, withbettex success than before, 
^he people opened the gates to his army, 
knd the friends of Rome went into exile. 
The Achaians, who were garrisoning a 
fort on tne continent, capitulated for 
permission to depail ; and the leading 
city of Eubcea being won, the others 
readily submitted. 

Antiochus passed the winter at Chal- 
cis, and employed it in opening negotia- 
tions with some states, and receiving 
overtures from others. The Eleians, 
beinjg constant allies of the iStolians, 
expected attack from the Achaians ; and 
sending ambassadors, they obtained from 
the king a thousand troops to assist in 
their defence. The Epirots sent an em- 
bassy to ask that he would not rashly 
draw them into the contest, since they 
would be, in consequence of their posi- 
tion, the first to feel the hostility of 
Rome. If he, they said, had force 
enough to protect them, they would 
gladly receive him in their cities and 
ports ; if not, they prayed him to excuse 
their in action. Antiochus answered that 
he would send ambassadors to consult 
with them further, and then he went into 
BoBotia. 

The Boeotians, in spite of all their na- 
tural advantages, had become a weak 
and degraded people. Long since, dur- 
ing the reign of Antigonus Gonatas, or. 
of his son, they had suffered a great 
overthrow from the iEtolians. In their 
most flourishing times they had been 
less distinguished for intellectual activity, 
than for their easy, careless temper^ and 
the homely plenty of their living. lili-. 
terate opulence is apt to be beset by in- 
temperance and sloth; and these consti- 
tutional tendencies had recently been 
little counteracted by the political organ- 
Q2 
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kation of the {nroTinee. disordered by* 
jrepeiated revolutions. These considera- 
tions may partly reconcile our under- 
standings to a change, which loses 
much of its strangeness when viewed as 
the consummation to which a course of 
degeneracy had been gradually tending ; 
but which otherwise it might be difficult 
to believe, even on the authority of Po- 
lybius. So broken, he says, was the 
spirit of the Boeotians by that one un* 
fortunate battle, that thenceforth they 
never ventured to contend for any ho- 
nourable prize, but gave themselves up 
to feasting and drunkenness, to the ruin 
alike of their bodies and their minds. 

Immediately after their discomfiture 
thev abandoned the Achaian alliance^ 
and joined themselves with the ^tolians. 
They adhered to their new engagements 
till war arose with Demetrius, the father 
of Philip ; but when the Macedonian 
forces entered their country, they sub- 
mitted with scarcely an attempt at resist- 
ance. From this time the government 
was in the hands of a faction supported 
by Macedonia, while the opposing party 
was just strong enough to make it neces- 
sary for the Macedonian kings to atteml 
to the interest of their friends. In other 
respects the state of the commonwealdi 
was as bad as possible. For twenty-five 
years, Polybius declares, there had been 
no administration of justice, the sittings 
of the courts having been continually 
interrupted by the summons of the ma- 
gistrates to engage in militaxy expeditions 
more or less considerable. That the 
cause alleged was adequate to the effect, 
will easily be understood by those who 
remember that, in the popularly con- 
stituted communities of Greece,, the 
judicial body was always a numerous 
assembly of citizens. Many of the 
generals were ever making largesses 
from the public treasury to the multi- 
tude ; and by this, and by the suspension 
of legal proceedings, they made active 
partisans of all who profited by the distri- 
butions, and of all who had debts or of^ 
fences to answer for. The disorders of the 
commonwealth were increased by a fa- 
shion tiien prevailing among individuals, 
who, dying childless, left their fortunes, 
and sometimes the greater part even when 
fhey had children, to be employed in the 
establishment and maintenance of convi- 
vial clubs among their associates ; inso- 
much that many of the Boeotians, the 
historian declares, had more suppers in 
the month than there were days in it. 
Disgust at the public customs and pri- 



vate iiianner& of the Boeotians, induced 
the Megarians to depart from their con'> 
federacy, and reunite themselves to the 
Achaians, whom they had formerly quit- 
ted by their own advice, when Cleomenes, 
by occupying the Isthmus, prevented firee 
eommunication with them. The Boeo-^ 
tians marched out in high wrath with all 
their forces, and finding that the Mega-^ 
rians disregarded their arrival, they un* 
dertook to oesiege and assault the city ; 
but a panic fear arising among them, and 
a report that Philopoemen and the 
Achaians were coming, they fled to then: 
own country, leaving their ladders before 
the walls. 

Notwithstanding the political disor- 
ders of the Boeotians, their fortune had 
liitherto carried them safely through 
a very critical period. Ahtiochus now 
sought to engsj^e them in war with the 
Romans, and his purpose was favoured, 
by the resentment, which had rankled in 
their minds since the murder of Brachyl- 
las, and the invasion of their country by 
Flamininus. He was received into their 
city with every mark of welcome, and 
he easily persuaded them to join in alli-^ 
mice with him. 

Antiochus consulted with HheJEixy^ 
lians about the manner of gaining 
the Thessalians ; and now, after a long 
intermission^ he asked the opinion of 
HannibaL The Carthaginian replied 
that it was needless to concern himself 
about those who were ready to join the 
prevailing party, and who brought no 
real strength to either. He had. always 
thought tnat the alliance to be courted 
was that' of Philips whose power was 
great, and for whom, if once he engaged 
in the contest, there could be no safety 
in retreat. The iEtolians, he proceeded* 
had repeatedly declared that Philip's 
hostility to Rome was only waiting for 
opportunity to show itself; that oppor- 
tunity should immediately be given. 
His own sentiments with respect to the 
general conduct of the war were already 
known : he still held the same opinions, 
and lu-^ed the king to engage in it at 
once with all his forces, anS to send an 
army into Italy. 

The advice of Hannibal was approved 
and neglected. Ambassadors were sent 
to the great council of the Thessalians 
at Larissa, and a day was appointed for 
the iEtolian forces, and those of Amy- 
nander, king of the Athamanians, who 
had also joined the league, to meet the 
king at Pherae. While waiting for them, 
Antiochus sent a party ifKfiPM^ *^ 
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hones of (he Macedonians slain at Cy- 
noscephalae. This tvas probably de^ 
signed to court the favour of the Mace^- 
donian people at the expense of their 
own king, who had omitted to do it It 
failed to ^ati^ them, and ^ave deep 
offence to Philip, who immediately sent 
to Marcus Baebms, the Roman comman- 
der in Greece, to inform him that Antio- 
chus wtfs in Thessaly, and to offer ser- 
vice against him. 

The Thessalians adhered to their alli- 
ance with Home, and Antiochus with his 
allies laid ^ege to Fherse, which after a 
vigorous defence was obliged to sur- 
render. Several towns were gained by 
force or l)y capitulation, and the army ad- 
vanced to Larissa. The inhabitants per- 
severed in resistance ; and the king was 
doubting whether to besiege them, when 
he was alarmed by the news of an ap- 
proaching Roman army. It was really 
but a detachment sent to garrison Lar 
rissa : but the commander, by enlarging 
his encampment and kindling unneces- 
sary fires, had caused liis troops to be 
mistaken for the whole Roman host, 
together with that of Philip, This need- 
less apprehension determined the allies 
to raise the siege. Amynander and the 
^tolians returned to their homes, An- 
tiochus to Demetrias, and thence to 
Chalcis. He there fell in love with a 
maiden of the city, and prevailed on her 
father to give her to him in marriage, 
though much disliking so unequal an 
alliance. Forgetful of the arduous task 
he had, undertaken, the driving the Ro- 
mans out of Greece, he gave all his 
thoughts during the rest of the winter to 
the festivities of his wedding: and the 
disordered state of his army at the open- 
ing of the next campaign showed that 
officers and soldiers nad too faithfully 
Copied the negligence and self-indul- 
gence of their chiet 

The furst important transaction of the 
spring was an attempt on Acamania, 
conducted through Mnesilochus, a lead- 
ing man in the province, and Clytus, the 
then chief magistrate. Mnesilochus sug- 
gested in the national congress that the 
mland parts of Acamania, especially the 
towns of Medeon and Thyrium, were in 
danger from Antiochus and from the 
jEtolians, and that it was time for all the 
people to take arms in their defence. 
Other persons were prepared to say that 
a general expedition was needless, for 
the places might be secured by rein- 
forcing them with five hundred men. 
Three /lundred were accordingly sent 



to Medeon, and two hundred to Tuy- 
rium: all t)f whom Mnesilochus in- 
tended should come into the power of 
Antiochus, and serve as hostages for 
the conduct of their countrymen. About 
that time ambassadors came to Medeon 
from the king, and the question arose 
what answer should be given. Some 
were anxious not to swerve from their 
engagements with the Romans, while 
others maintained that the friendship of 
Antiochus was not to be slighted : but 
a middle course was agreed on at the 
suggestion of Clytus, which was that 
an embassy should be sent to ask per- 
mission for the Medeonians to consult 
the great council of the nation. Care 
was taken that among the ambassadors 
should be Mnesilochus and others of his 
faction ; and they found excuses for de- 
laying their departure, till just after they 
quitted the city, Antiochus having been 
secretly summoned came with his army 
to the gates. While those ignorant of 
the plot were calling to arms in hurry 
and confusion, he was quietly introduced 
into the city bv Clytus and Mnesilochus, 
His friends all thronged to him in good 
will, his enemies through fear ; and he 
gave to the latter such assurances as 
were fittest to quiet their apprehensions. 
Some less important places then sub- 
mitted, but Thyrium held out against 
him, and the friends of Rome were en- 
couraged by the arrival of a Roman 
squadron and a body of troops. It was 
moreover reported that a Roman consul 
had crossed the sea and entered Thessaly ; 
and this induced Antiochus to return to 
Chalcis. 

The consul Manius Acilius Glabrio 
had actually come with fresh legions 
into Thessaly. He had found there 
Philip and ^l. Bsebius, who had already 
recovered many of the conquests of An- 
tiochus^ and when they were joined by 
the new comers, they found nothing 
which could resist them. Among the 

frisoners who came into the power of 
*hilip were many of the Athamanians, 
all of whom he treated with the utmost 
kindness, and set free, in the hope of 
winning the affections of their country- 
men. He then led his army into Atha- 
mania. Amynander had fled from the 
country, in fear of Philip and the 
Romans : and the people, prepossessed 
in favour of the Macedonian by the 
liberated prisoners, readily submitted. 
Meantime the consul refreshed his army, 
and reduced to submission whatever 
wasyet hostile in TheMa^QQglg 
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Antiochus was beginning to repent 
having trusted to the promises of the 
^tolians» and to wis^ that he had acted 
through the war on the counsels of 
Hannibal. He sent to call for a general 
levy of the iEtolian youth: but the 
chiefs only came with a few of their de- 

eendents, and said, that they had vainly 
iboured to rouse the multitude to arms. 
He was moreover disappointed in the 
amount of his own forces : for in spite 
of messengers sent into Asia to quieKen 
the preparations of his officers, no fur- 
ther reinforcements yet had reached him 
than filled up his numbers to the origi- 
nal ten thousand foot and five hundred 
horse. Too weak to contend in open 
field with the Romans, he intrenched 
himself in the pass of Thermopylae, in 
the hope of preventing their advance. 
The iEtolians were sent forward to the 
defence of Hypata and Heracleia. Being 
unable to hinder the ravage of the fields, 
they shut themselves up in the latter 
place. 

The consul encamped at theinouth of 
{he pass. Antio^us, fearing that his 
£ank might be turned, as had been done 
by the Persians against Leonidas, sent 
a message to the ^tolians requesting 
them to occupy the heights. They were 
divided among themselves whether to 
comply or refuse, and finally half of 
them did as tb^ were required, the rest 
remained at Heracleia. Acilius ad- 
vanced to force the pass: but he met 
with a determined resistance from the 
Syrian Macedonians, the descendants of 
those who had conquered under Alex- 
ander. They were, indeed, borne back 
by superior numbers to their intrench- 
ments, but they formed behind them, 
and their pikes and close array pre- 
sented an impenetrable barrier. Mean* 
time a detachment comnaanded by Mar- 
cus Cato, (who had already been consul 
and was afterwards censor) had surprised 
and cut to pieces one division of the 
iEtolians on the ridge. Their appear- 
ance on the flank put the Macedonians 
to the rout. The king escaped to Chalcis 
with about five hundred men: the rest 
were mostly slain or taken. 

Acilius advanced through Phocis and 
JBoeotia. At the gates of every city to 
which he came, he was met by the inha- 
bitants in the guise of suppliants, for 
they feared to be given up to pillage in 
consequence of their revolt. He pro- 
ceeded, however, as in a friendly terri- 
tory, till he came to Coroneia. Here 
his anger w^ kindled 9t seeing a statue 



of. Antiochus in the temple of Minenra^ 
and he gave his soldiers permission to 

Elunder the country. Soon afterwards 
e recalled the order, remembering 
that the statue had been erected by the 
common decree of the Bceotians, and 
that their act ou^ht not to be visited on 
the Coroneians m particular. He con- 
tented himself with rebuking the ingra- 
titude of the Boeotians, and went on to 
Chalcis, wMch opened its gates on his^ 
arrival, Antiochus having sail^d fof 
Asia. After receiving the submission of 
all Eub<]ea, he led back his army id 
Thermopylae. 

A message was sent to the ^tolians 
in Heracleia, offering pardon to them- 
selves and to their iwition for their revolt, 
if they would immeaiately submit. They 
refused^ and the consul laid siege to the 
town. The ^tolians, unprovided with 
defensive engines, had no means of 
checking the operations of the besiegers, 
except by sallies to interrupt and destroy 
their works, which they executed witn 
great activity and boldness. But they 
being few were soon worn out with 
fatigue, while the Romans had always 
fresh men to send into action. The con- 
sul kept up a continued attack for four 
and twenty days and nights: he then 
adopted the custom of suspending it 
for several hours after midnight. The 
-ZEtolians gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity to rest, and kept but 
little watch during the interval : and of 
this the consul availed himself to make 
a sudden attack, and pass the walls 
while they were undefended. The iEto- 
lians fled into the citadel, which they 
were soon obliged to surrendler. The 
Romans were gratified by finding among 
the prisoners Damocritus, whose arro- 
gant answer to Jlamininus has already 
been mentioned. During the siege of 
Heracleia, Philip had been, by agree- 
ment with Acilius, besieging Lamia, and' 
had nearly reduced it to surrender : but 
now that Heracleia was taken, the Ro- 
man general imperiously required him 
to relinquish the siege, on the ground 
that, since his soldiers had fought the 
battle with the JEtolians, it was just that 
they should enjoy the fruits of victory. 

The capture of Heracleia determine<^ 
the iEtolian government to sue for peace. 
Ambassadors were sent to Acilius, who 
said that he was not then at leisure to 
attend to them, but he panted a truce 
for ten days, during which they might 
confer with Lucius Valerius Flaccus, 
one of his officers, Iivlhe di^ussion* 
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which ensued the JEtolians were begin- 
ning to speak of their former merits to- 
wards the Romans : but they were cut 
short by Flaccus, who told them that 
such pleas were out of date, since they 
had cancelled all claims of friendship by 
their revolt. He advised them to ^ive 
up all arguments on the score of justice, 
and simply to beg for mercy. They at 
length resolved to refer the whole que»- 
tion to the consul, and commit them- 
selves to the faith of the Romans : " not 
)mowing/* Polybius observes, " the eWedt 
of this, but bein^ misled by the word 
faith, as if on this account they would 
meet with milder treatment. Whereas 
with the Romans to commit one*s self to 
their faith is the same thing as to sur- 
render one's self to the pleasure of the 
victor." 

The vote of surrender having been 
past by the secret oouncil, Phaeneas and 
some others were sent to announce it to 
the consul. They pleaded to him the 
cause of their country, and ended by 
saying that the ^tolians had resolved to 
throw themselves on the faith of the 
Romans. Acilius asked whether this 
was really so : and being assured of it, he 
said, that no i£tolian should be allowed 
to go into Asia, whether privately or in 
a public capacity, and further demanded 
that several persons, among whom waa 
king Amynander, should be delivered tq 
the Romans. ** But this," said Phseneas, 
** is neither just, nor according to Gre- 
cian manners.'* '* Do you ta^'* Acilius 
exclaimed, ** of justice and of Grecian 
manners, who have committed your- 
selves to my faith ? you, whom I, if it 
seem good to me, will carry away in 
bonds." He ordered chains to be 
brought, and an iron collar to be put 
on the neck of each. The ^tolians 
stood in pute astonishment : but Flac- 
cus and some other officers begged their 
general to remember that the men be* 
Swe him were ambassadors. Phaeneas 
then said that his comn^ands should be 
executed, as far as depended on the 
seoret council ; but the consent of ths 
people was also necessary to their fulfil- 
ment. The truce was prolonged for ten 
days more, and Phaeneas re'tumed to 
the secret council. It was there dieter* 
mined that an assembly should be sum<> 
moned : but when the particulars of the 
conference became generally known, the 
indignation of the people rose so high 
that they would not even meet to deUl^-^ 
rate on submission. The truce expired ; 
they gathered their forces at Naupac-> 



tus ; and the Roman general proceeded 
thither and laid siege to the place. 

About this time Messene was be- 
sieged by the Achaians. This and Eli's 
were the only states in Peloponnesus that 
were not included in the Achaian league ; 
and both of them had in this war takep 
part with the iEtolians. After the de- 
feat and departiire of Antiochus, the 
Achaians had sent ambassadors to both, 
to invite them into their confederacy. 
The Eleians replied that they would con- 
sider what was to be done, and after- 
wards they complied; the Messenian3 
returned no answer; upon which toe 
Achaians ravaged their lands and en- 
camped before their walls. The Messe- 
nians sent to Flamininus, and informed 
him that they would willkigly open their 
gates to the Romans, but not to the 
Achaians. He straightway required the 
Achaian general Dio{)hanes to withdraw 
his army from the siege, and come to 
him. Diophanes obeyed ; and the Ro- 
man, after gently rebuking him for 
engaging without his sanction in so im^ 
port£uit a transaction, bade him dismiss 
his army. He then required the Messe^ 
nians to recal their exiles, and unit^ 
themselves with the Achaians, which 
they accordingly did. He moreover 
craved a meetinj^ of the Achaians, to 
hear his complaint that they had occup' 
pied Zacynthus (Zante), to the injury of 
the Romans, to whom it properly be- 
longed. The meeting was called. Dio^ 
phanes defended the claims of his coi|i« 
monwealth : but the assembly agreed to 
leave the matter in the hands of Flami^ 
ninus, and when he maintained the 
claim of Rome, and supported it by 
arguments both of right and expediency^ 
they voted with one consent th^ it should 
be given up to him. 

Meantime Philip, having obtained tlie 
consent of Acilius to his recovering the 
cities which had revolted from the Ro- 
man alliance, led his forces to Demetrias. 
The inhabitants, be knew, were in the 
greatest alarm, having now no hope of 
protection from Antiochus or from tb^ 
Mto]ians, and expecting daily to bt^ 
attacked either by Philip, or by ihe 
Romans, whom they dreaded more, hav 
ing more deeply offended them. Th^ 
palace was full of the soldiers of An- 
tiochus ; but a lar^e proportion of thei^ 
were unarmed fugitives.; and when Phil4> 
sent to summon them to surrender, th? 
gates were opened to him. The soldiens 
of Antiochus were sent to Lysimaclua, 
with a guard of Ma^edoniasa tp proteot 
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them ; and some ships of war, which 
were in the harbour, were suffered to 
depart. Philip then reduced to submis- 
sion Dolopia, Aperantia, and some cities 
of Perrhaebia. 

Two months had been spent in the 
siege of Naupactus; the place was 
nearly, reduced to eadremity; and it 
seemed that, if it were taken by assault, 
the ^tolian nation would be utterly de- 
stroyed. Ttie consul appears to have 
intended tiiat this catastrophe should 
follow ; but Flamininus determined, if 
possible, to prevent it. He repaired to 
the Roman leaguer, and beginning to 
walk before the walls he was quickly 
recognised bj the hostile sentinels. The 
report that it was he quickly spread 
through the town, and the ^tolians 
crowded to the walls, and stretching out 
their hands, and calling on him by name,, 
besought him to help and preserve 
them. He signified with his hand that 
he could not assist them. He went, 
however, to the consul, and asked him 
whether he had considered, that he had 
spent his time in besieging two cities, 
bU his year of command was verging to 
its close, while Philip had been adding^ 
whole nations to his kingdom. The 
consul was moved by the suggestion, 
but, having begun the siege, he was un- 
willing to abandon it ; he agreed, how- 
ever, to leave the matter in me hands of 
Flamininus, who then returned to the 
lines, and, when the iEtolians renewed 
their supplications, bade some of them 
eome out to him. Phaeneas and some 
other chiefs approached, and fell at his 
feet. He reminded them that he had 
foretold what would happen, and that 
the3r had neglected his warnings. He 
Bdvised them, however, to send to the 
consul, and request a truce, during 
which they might send an embassy to 
Rome, and submit themselves to the 
pleasure of the senate ; and he promised 
that he would support their petition. 
They did as he directed ; the truce was 
granted; and the Roman army was 
withdrawn into Phocis. About the same 
time the Roman fleet had crossed the 
«ea to the coast of Ionia ; and, being 
joined by that of Eumenes, had won a 
great victory x)ver the fleet of Antiochus. 

The ^toUan aml)assadors arrived at 
Rome, but they found there little mercy. 
After much debate, the choice was 
effered them, whether to place them- 
selves altogether at the free disposal of 
the senate, or to pay at once a thousand 
talents (upwards of 200,000/.,) and to 



have the same friends and enemies aar 
tiie Romans. They requested that the 
questions might be specified, with respect 
to which the senate required the unli* 
mited power of decision ; the specifica- 
tion was refused, and the ambassadors 
were sent back bootless. The war was 
recommenced. The ^tolians prevented 
the Roman general from returning to 
the siege of Naupactus, by occupying a 
diffici]dt pass which lay upon the way ; 
but suddenly attacking Lamia, he took 
it by assault, and then proceeding to 
Amphissa, laid siege to that place by re- 
gular approaches. He was here super- 
seded in command by the new consul, 
Lucius Scipio, the brother of Publius 
Scipio Africanus,the conqueror of Car- 
thage in the second Punic war. Afri- 
canus accompanied his brother as his 
Ueutenanf : by offering which he had 
determined the senate to assign to him 
the province of Greece, and the war with 
Antiochus. 

The Scipios wished as soon as possible 
to finish the iEtolian war, in order that 
they might be at liberty to pass into 
Asia against Antiochus. They therefore 
gladly received an Athenian embassy, 
which was sent to intercede for peace, 
and bade them go forward, and by the 
temper of the ^toUans. They readily^ 
caught at any hope of accommodation, 
and sent ambassadors, who communis 
oated first with Africanus. He received 
them kindly, reminding them of the va- 
rious proofs which he had given in Spain 
and Africa of clemency towards the 
vanquished, and bidding them place 
themselves in his hands, and trust in 
him* This filled them with hope ; but 
their disappointment was extreme, when 
the consul, upon their asking on what 
terms peace would be granted, repeated 
the two alternatives which had already 
been proposed at Rome. They returned, 
however, to consult the nation. The 
thousand talents were more than the 
^tohans could raise, and they feared 
to commit themselves to the discretion 
of the Romans, for they remembered 
how they had been treated byAcilius. 
The ambassadors returned, and re- 
quested, either that the sum should be 
diminished, or that the persons of the 
citizens should be excepted from the 
surrender : but the consul replied, that 
he had no authority to abate the de- 
mands of the senate, and they again re- 
turned without effecting an agreement. 
The Athenians now advised them to 
apply for a six-months' truce, dunng 
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which thejr mighfr n^otiate with the 
senate; for time, at least, would be 
gained, and something might happen in 
the interval to better their condition, 
which nothing could possibly make 
worse. The suggestion was ado'pted; 
it suited the purpose of the Scipios, and 
Lucius was persuaded by his brother to 
comply. 

The Roman army then proceeded into 
Thessaly, the intention of its leaders be* 
ing to pass into Asia through Mace- 
donia and Thrace. This route was 
scarcely practicable without the consent 
of Philip, or even without his active 
assistance, by providing markets, mak- 
ing roads and bridges, and the like. All 
these services, however, he readily per- 
formed, and after giving the Scipios a 
royal welcome in Macedonia, he accom- 
panied them to the Hellespont. 

In the naval victory obtained in the 
preceding; summer hy. the Romans over 
Antiochus, no Rhodian squadron had 
been present; and they now sent out 
thirty-six ships in the beginning of 
spring, intending to make up for 
their then remissness by their present 
promptitude. The principal naval com- 
mander of Antiochus was Polyxenidas, 
a Rhodian exile ; and he, hearing that 
Pausistratus, the Rhodian admiral, had 
spoken of him slightingly, was entirely 
occupied with devising some great 
stroke to be made against him. He 
communicated secretly with him, and 
offered to betray the royal fleet into his 
hands, if he^might be rewarded with re- 
storation to his country.. Pausistratus 
would not trust him till he had received 
a written assurance of his intention ; but 
tiien he thought that, had he meant to 
continue in the service of Antiochus, he 
would never have given so dangerous 
a document. Polyxenidas promis^ that 
his ships should be ill manned, and un- 
prepared for action; that some should 
be scattered to neighbouring ports, and 
others drawn up for repairs, and that 
then he would send intbrmation when 
to attack them. He made some show 
of executing his promise, but secretiy 
kept all his seamen in readiness, while 
Pausistratus, thinking that no danger 
was at hand, neglectS all the customary 
precautions. One night he sailed from 
£phesus to the neighboming haven of 
Panormus, where the Rhc^ans were 
lying. He beset the mouth of the har- 
bour with his ships, while a party which 
he had landed attacked the enemy upon 
Uie shore* The surprise was complete* 



Pausistratus perished, fighting bravely 
jn the attempt to force a passage out of 
the port, an attempt in which seven ships 
succeeded, but aU the rest were taken. 

The grief of the Rhodians was en- 
hanced by the loss of many young men 
of their most illustrious families, whom 
the high character of Pausistratus had 
induced to accompany him ; and it was 
combined with anger that they should 
have suffered this calamity through 
fraud, and at the hands of a country- 
man. They sent out, however, twenty 
ships without delay, which joined the 
Roman* fleet. The summer was spent 
in active naval warfare, and the 
Romans and their allies were almost 
uniformly successful. The Rhodians 
separately gained one considerable vic- 
tory, and their services were eminent in 
others that were won by the confede- 
rate fleet. 

Antiochus, having lost by the last of 
these battles all hope of further disputing 
the command of the sea, determined to 
withdraw his garrison from Lysimachia, 
which he saw that he was no longer able 
iA> succour. This resolution was an un- 
wise one. The place would probably 
have held out through the winter, and the 
besiegers would have suffered great dis« 
tress ; whereas now, after their toilsome 
march through Thrace, they found an 
open city, convenient quarters, and a 
plentiful market ; and after stopping to 
refresh themselves, and collect their sick 
men and their baggage, they were ready 
at once to enter Asia. All necessary 
preparations had been made by Eumenes, 
and the army crossed the 'Hellespont 
unopposed. After a friutless attempt to 
obtain peace, on any tolerable condi- 
tions, Antiochus met the Romans in 
battie, and was defeated with great 
slaughter. He then sued for peace on 
whatever terms. It was granted, ac- 
cording to a practice not uncommon 
with the Romans, on conditions little 
differing from those which the Romansj 
had offered before the battie, the most 
important being, that the king should 
give up all Asia within Mount Taurus. 

(B. C. 191.) 

It remained for the Romans to de^ 
termine what was to be done with the 
conquered countries. An embassy came 
from the Rhodians, requesting the liberty 
of all the Asiatic Greeks ; while Eumenes 
craved that they should rather be made 
tributary to him, in reward for his ser- 
vices and sufferings in the war, in which 
he had nearly lost his kingdom,, and had 
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been besiee^ in faur capital of Perga^ 
mus. The senate assi^niBd to Eumenes 
all that they had taken in Asia from 
Antiochufl, excepting part of Lycia and 
Caria, which they jfave to the Rhodians, 
and such of the Grecian cities as had 
not been subject to Attalus, which they 
declared independent. 

The ^tolians, during the truce with 
Kome» had been at war with Philip. 
Since the conquest of Athamania, the 
Macedonian governors had ruled that 
country in such a manner as to make 
the inhabitants regret their native prince* 
Letters were sent to him in ^tolia* 
which gave him the hope of recovering 
his kingdom; he answered that, if h« 
were assiuned of support from the 
people, he woukl return mto AthamaniiL, 
and that the iBtolian government would 
assist him with troopa. All was secretly 
arranged, so that on the appoii^ed day 
the insurrection iH-oke out in four 
places simultaneously, and Amynandar 
entered the country with a thousand 
iStolians. The Macedonian garrison* 
were every where driven out ; and Philip; 
who, as soon as he heard of the revolt, 
had hastened to quell it, was obliged to 
retreat with lose. The ^tolians then 
recovered Amphilochia, which had iilH^ 
merly been theirs, with the good will of 
the people. Dolopia also had submitted, 
through fear; but in the midst of these 
successes tliey were alarmed by the 
news that peace wa9 denied them at 
Rome, and that the new consul Marciia 
Fulviusy had crossed the sea with his 
army. On heanng this, thev resolved 
to send another embassy to Rome, and 
moreover to solicit the intercession of - 
the Rhodians and Athenians. 

The consul formed the siege of Am* 
bracia. The place was strong, and vi*^ 
porously defended, both by engines and 
by arms ; but it was evident that it must 
ultimatdy fall, unless the siege could be 
interrupted from without. At the sane 
time the ^tolian coast was wasted by 
hostile fleets, and Dolopia and Amphi- 
lochia were invaded by Perseus, the son 
of Philip. Utterly unable to make head 
against so many different attacks, the 
iBtolians, after man^ attempts to soften 
the inflexibility of their enemies, resolved 
to submit to whatever conditions might 
be imposed. The Athenians and Rho* 
dians interceded in their favour ; Amy- 
nander also acted as a mediator, having 
previously made his peace with the 
Komans ; and their prayer was sup-.' 
ported by the cposui^ half brother. 



Caiua Vakrins Lsevimis, ^le son ^C 

Marcus, who bad negotiated their ori«- 
ginal alliance with Rome. He consi* 
dered himself as called on. according t<^ 
a custom prevalent among the Romana, 
to act in a manner as the patron of a 
people whom his father had united in 
friendship with Rome ; and his influence 
with the consul was not small. Peace 
was granted at length by Fulvius, and 
confirmed by the senate and the people; 
on the terms that the .^tolians should 
hold, as friends and enemies, the friends 
and enemies of the Romans, and assist 
the Romans in all their wars ; that th^ 
should pa^ forthwith two hundred ta- 
lents of silver, and flfty, annually, for 
six vears ; that they should give forty 
hostages; and that neither thi Cephal* 
lenians, nor any city which had sub^ 
mitted to the Romans since the consul-^ 
ship of Flamininus, should be included 
intaeir community, (b. c. 190.) 

Chaftbr XV, 

Qf Oreeee^/rom the 9ubmMsi4m of th$ 
MtnlianB to Rome^ till the Momtm 
conquest i(f Macedonia, 

Sect. I.«-T0k Ajchaian congress naa, 
ever since its first institution, be^ 
usually hdd at iSgium. Philopcemen 
wished to break this custom, aikl to ob^ 
tain a Uw by which it should meet at 
every city in rotation. Being general at 
the time, he tried the experiment of 
9umm(ming it at Argos. His summon^ 
was generally obeyed; but the discus^ 
aioa of the change which he wished tQ 
make was delayed by a quarrel with 
Lacedaemon* At the defeat of Nabis^ 
that state had been deprived of all the 
maritime towns of Laeonia, many of 
which were now peopled in great mear. 
sure with LacedsHnonian exiks, invete- 
ratdy hostile to their countrymen in the 
city. The latter^ sufienng no smaU in-* 
oonvenieuce through their entire exclu* 
sion from the sea, attempted the reco^ 
very of one of these towns. They sur-t 
prised it by night, but in the ensuing 
day they were driven out. The attempt, 
however, raised a general terror in the 
people of the coa^t, especially in the ex-r 
lies ; and they sent to the Aehaians tQ 
complain and ask for succour. 
. Philopoemen wa^ ever friendly to the 
exiles, and jealous of the city fiaceds^ 
9ionians; and he moved and carried a 
(Jecree, That ^ijic^the^Ikunamlu^ 
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trusted the nAHlun« towns of Laconin 
to the protection of the Achaians, and 
the Lacedaemonians had assaulted one 
of those towns, which they were bound 
by treaty not to injure* unless the au« 
thors of' that measure were given up to 
theAchaians, they would consider the 
treaty as broken. Ambassadors were 
sent to demand the persons in (juestion. 
This harsh and haugnty requisition fired 
the Lacedaemonians with an^er, and th^ 
more as they suspected th^ Philopce* 
men intended, by repeated arbitrary acts, 
to inure them to submission, and finally 
to place the city in the power of the ex*> 
iles« They inflicted death on thirty per- 
sons suspected to be friends of FhilopoB^ 
men and the exiles ; renounced the alli- 
ance of the Achaians ; and sent to the 
Homan consul, catmating him to take 
them under the protection of his com* 
monwealth as dependent allies. 

Wair was declared by the A(diaian8« 
but winter hindered decisive action. 
The consul came into Peloponnesus, 
and at his desire a meeting was held at 
Elis, ftt which the Lacedaemonians were 
invited to attend. A warm debate en- 
sued, which Fuivius ended by requiring 
that the war should be suspenxied, til} 
CMUch party should have sent ambassfr^ 
dors to Rome. The heads of the 
Aehaian embassy were Diophanes and 
Lycortas, the latter the father of Poly^ 
bius the historian. Both were eminent 
Bien, and both of Megalopolis ; but their 
l^litical sentiments were different, and 
they disagreed in the conduct of their 
mission. Piophanes offered to refer tba 
question to the judgment of the senate » 
while Lycortas required, es he had beeii 
instructed by Pbilopcemen, Ihat the U^ 
berty of the Achaians should not be in- 
vaded, but they should be allowed to 
execute their lawful decrees. Thasenai» 
gave an ambiguous answer, which the 
Achaians understood as leaying thein 
unfettered. 

Philopoemen was continued for an- 
other year in office; and in the begin* 
ning of spring he encamped on the La^ 
oe&monian border, and sent to demand 
that the authors of the revolt should be 
surrendered. Those who were demand* 
ed l^ name declared that they would go, 
under the assurance that they should 
suffer nothing without trial; and some 
others of the principal citizens went with 
them to plead their cause. On no other 
occasion had the Achaians ever brought 
with them the Lacedaemoniiin exiles^ 
wbea they entered the tenritpry.^f La^er 



daemon ^ but now the van of the armv 
was chiefly composed of them. At the 
sight of their enemies then* resentment 
broke out in all the violence of Grecian 
party r^ge : they began with railing, and 
went on to strike and stone t^em ; the 
tumult increased, and many of the 
Achaians were prevailed on by the ex- 
iles to join with them ; and in spite of 
iill which the general and the ambassa- 
dors could do, seventeen of the Lacedas 
monians were killed. The rest, in numr 
ber sixty-three, were saved from the 
violence of the crowd by the exertion^ 
of Philopoemen. To this his faith was 
pledged, and this was the only favour he 
was inclined to show them. On the 
following day they were brought to plead 
their cause before the multitude: the 
little they vpoke was unfavourably heard, 
^nd they were condemned and led to exr 
ecution. 

After this bloody act of revenge and 
intimidation, the Achaians prescribed the 
terms of peace. These were that the 
walls of Lacedaemon should be demo- 
iisl;ied; that all foreign mercenaries 
should quit the country, as well as all 
the slaves who had been liberated by the 
tyrants ; that any of the latter who re^ 
mained might be seized and sold by the 
Achaians; that the laws of Lycurgus 
should be abolished, and those of the 
Achaians adopted in their room. A de- 
cree was jpassed at T^gea in the great 
council of the. Achaians^ that the exiles 
should be restored ; the most galling of 
ail injunctions to those in the city. Inr 
formation being brought that the liber 
rated slaves had ouittS the city, but rer 
mained ^iapersed about the country, 
Philopcemen was sent with a body of 
light troops to seize them. Many were 
eaught and sold ; and the price or them 
was applied to the rebuilding of a porr 
tico in Megalopolis, which h^ been de^ 
stroved by the Lacedaemonians. 

Thus, m the year ». c. 189, the laws 
of Lycurgus came to an end, after seven 
centi^ries of existence. During most of 
that period they had jnaintained Lace- 
dasmon at the highest pitch of power, 
and carried her onward- with unfailinar 
energy in the career of what the world 
calls glory. How far they promoted 
real excellence of character, we have 
often had occasion to remark. Before 
the times of Agis and Cleomenes, they 
had long been verging to decay. The 
vigorou smeasures of the latter reformer 
seemed to promise their entire reno- 
y9tion:.but his ^biti^ »ravok ^ 
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host of jetties, 'who drove him into 
exile before he had time to consolidate 
his work ; and by his violences, and the 
changes which followed his expulsion, 
ihe state was left more unsettled than 
before. Usurpers rose and fell, each 
more lawless than his predecessor, and 
little remained of the ancient constitu* 
lion, long before it was formaDy abo- 
lished. j[n all these revolutions the 
Lacedaemonians appear as a people little 
capable of governing itself; and their 
incorporation with the Achaians, how<^ 
%ver gallhig to their national pride, ap- 
pears to have furnished the best method 
t)f rescuing them from anarchy. 

The Lacedaemonians sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome to complain of the harsh* 
ness with which they had been treated: 
and the Romans were ready to listen to 
any complaint which gave them an op- 
portunity of breaking the independent 
spirit of the Achaians* Achaian minis- 
ters, however, were sent to defend their 
government; and they reported on re- 
turning that the senate was manifbstly 
dissatisfied, but had not actually de- 
manded the reversal of any of their pro- 
ceedings. This report was made m a 
congress held at Megalopolis, when 
Aristsenus was general, m the third year 
after the submission of Lacedsemon. 

Among other embassies received at 
the same congress, was one from Eu- 
menes, to renew the alliance contracted 
with his father, and to -ofBer a gift of 
120 talents, from the interest of which a 
salary might be provided for the repre- 
sentatives of the Achaian states in tneir 
great council. ApoUonidas, of Sicyon, 
dissuaded the assembly from accepting 
it : for each man, whether a magistrate 
or a private individual, was forbidden 
by law to take gifts from princes ; but 
here the wages of subserviency were 
openly proffered to all in common : and 
yet, he said, the feelings and interests of 
monarchs are naturally opposed to 
those of democracies ; so that if we take 
the money of Eumenes, we shall risk to 
be unavoidably either servile or un- 
thankful. He was followed by Cassan* 
der of ^^na, who reminded the assem« 
bly that his native city had been taken» 
in consequence of its adherence to their 
league, by the Roman general Sulpicius ; 
that all the inhabitants had been made 
slaves, and the island s^ven up, accord- 
ing to agreement, to the iEtolians, who 
had sold it to Attains. He called on 
Eumenes, if he really wished to merit 
thanks from the Achaians, to restore to 



ihem Mgsnti; and oft the Achaians, 
not to cut off all hopes from the vat' 
happy ^ginetans, by accepting a favour 
which would for ever preclude all endea- 
vours for their deliverance^ So great 
was the effect of these speeches on the 
meeting, that the gift was refused by 
general acclamation, and no man ven- 
tured to recommend its acceptance. 

Soon after, -during the Nemean festi- 
.val, Aristsenus summoned the men in 
authority to meet in council at AigoSk 
Quintus Csecilius Metellus had arrived 
there, on his return from Macedonia^ 
whither he had been sent on an embassy 
by the Romans: he came into the coun- 
cil, complained that they had treated the 
Lacedaemonians with undue severity^ 
and exhorted them to repair their error. 
It plainly appeared by the silence of 
Aristsenus, that he agreed in sentiment 
with the speaker ; and Diophanes even 
suggested fresh accusations against the 
government of his country : but Philo* 
pcemen and Lvcortas answered at length, 
maintaining tne justice and expediency 
of what had been done, and the im- 
possibility of alteration. The coimcil 
resolved that nothing should be changed. 
Metellus then demanded a general con- 
gress* They asked to see his commis- 
sion from the senate : and when he made 
no answer, they declared that the laws 
did not allow a meeting to be held for 
the reception of an ambassador, iinless 
he brot^ht written credentials, stating 
the object of his coming. The pride of 
the Roman took fire at tiiis repulse, and 
he went away without receiving the an- 
swer of the oounciL Aristsenus and 
Diophanes became popularty suspected 
of haying, by intrigues with the Romans, 
contributed to the dangers which threat- 
ened Achaian independence; the first 
through a strong attachment to their 
interest, which he had manifested from 
the beginning ; the second through en 
mi^ to Philopoemen, 

Ajiollonidas and others were sent to 
Rome, to repel the expected complaints 
of Metellus, and the charges of the La- 
cedaemonian ambassadors. These were 
Areus and Alcibiades, exiles restored by 
the Achaians, who were now foremost in 
petitioning against their restorers. After 
hearing all parties, the senate decreed to 
send an embassy into Peloponnesus. 
Before it came, the Achaians were as- 
sembled^ to prepare for the discussion^ 
Lycortas, who was ^neral, com^^ained 
that the Lacedaemonians had been con- 
verted from adverssuies into accusers^ 
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md weranowmere dax^oua ih&n be- 
fore their conquest. lie proceeded to 
eomment on the ingratitude of Areus 
and Alcibiades ; the multitude broke out 
into vehement indignation ; and a hasty 
vote was passed, condemning both tcr 
deathi 

The Roman ambassadors arrived a 
few days after. A congress was called^ 
and thev appeared attended by the mea 
whom the preceding assembly had con- 
demned. Appius Claudius^ the leader, 
declared that the senate was displeased 
with the acts of which the Lacedaemo- 
nians complained ; with the tumultuous 
massacre and the subsequent execu- 
tions, the demolition of the walls, and 
the abrogation of the laws. Lycortas 
replied to each particular. ** You 
charge us, Romans, with the death of 
those whom Philopcemen, when general^ 
demanded for triaL This complaint be- 
fits not you to make, nor even to re- 
ceive. Your treaty provided that the 
maritime towns ishould not be molested 
by Lacedaemon. Attacked when you 
were far away, to whom should they fly 
for aid, unless to us, your allies, whom 
they had seen giving succour to Gy- 
thium, and co-operating with you in the 
siege of Lacedaemon ? We conquered 
for you in a righteous war: why ques- 
tion what the laws of war entitled us to 
do ? Yet much of these charges con- 
cerns not us. We brought the authors 
of the wron^ to trial ; but that some of 
them were slain in entering the camp, 
this, Areus and Alcibiades, was not our 
deed, but yours and that of your fellow 
exiles. 

"We razed, tiiey say, the walls of 
Sparta, and abolished the institutions of 
Lycurgus. Those walls, expressly for- 
bidden by Lycurgus, were built bv the 
tyrants for their own defence and the 
coercion of the citizens, who ought to 
have been foremost in effacing those 
unseemly scars of former bondage. But 
we abolished the laws. I say those laws 
were ahready abolished by their tyrants : 
we could not abrogate them» but, we 
gave our own. 

" I know that this is not the language 
of allies or freemen, but of servants 
pleading with their lords. For if force 
be in treaties, or meaning in your as- 
surances of liberty to Greece, why 
should you demand account of our con- 
duct towards Lacedaemon, and we not 
ask about your conquests in Italy? 
Grant that we have put some men to 
death : did you not execute the senators 



of Capua*? We demolished ramparts: 
vou took to yourselves the city and thi? 
lands. The treaiy, you will say, is equal 
in seeniing ; but really there is power on 
the one side, and on the other such 
liberty as it pleases the powerful to al- 
low. I feel it, Appius, and, if patience 
be fitting, I am patient : yet let not your 
enemies be more favoured than your al- 
lies. We made them equals by giving 
them our laws : but that which satisfied 
the victors is too little for the vanquish, 
ed. They bid us cancel decrees which 
we have sanctioned with oaths, and en- 
graven on columns t for an everlasting 
memorial. We respect you, Romans; 
if you will, we even fear you : but we 
more respect and fear the immortal 
gods." 

Lycortas was heard with general ap- 
probation, and all considered that he 
bad spoken in a manner becoming the 
dignity of his office : so that the credit of 
Rome, it was easily seen, could not be 
upheld by gentle proceedings. Thu$ 
says the Roman historian Livy, in the 
spnit of his country : as if it could be 
necessary to the credit of a state to dis- 
play its power by trampling on rights 
which it had repeatedly and solemnly 
pledged itself to maintain. The ambas- 
sador was fitly chosen for his mission^ 
being one of a family always remarkable 
for overbearing pride. He strongly ad- 
vised the Achaians, he said, to merit fa- 
vour by doing freely what they would 
otherwise have to do against their wills. 
All heard these words with inward 
groaning, but th^ did not hazard fur. 
ther resistance. They annulled the con- 
demnation of Areus and Alcibiades. 
With respect to the Lacedaemonians, 
they begged that the Romans would 
themselves make what changes they 
thought proper, and would not impose 
on the Achaians the reversal of acta 
which they had sworn to maintain. 

* When a treatj was made between two Grecian 
states, the most usual and most solemn method o€ 
recording it'was fay engraving it on pillars erected 
for the purpose. Tnese pillars were invested with a 
character of saeredness : and it was often agreed 
that they should be erected not only in the contracting 
eities, but also for the sake of givinjg^ to the treaty 
at once additioncd publicity and luiditional solemnity, 
at some of the great resorts for religions festivities^ 
«speciidly Olympia. 

t In the second Pnnic war* the cit;r of Capua, har^ 
ing revolted from the Romans and joined itself with 
Hannibal, was obliged to surrender to its former 
masters. The Roman general put to death fift|<> 
three of its senators, most probably all whom he 
found in the place: and afterwards, by a decree of 
the Roman people, the citiasos of Capua were entire! v 
removed from their dwelTugs, and their lands ant 
houses assigned to Roman ooloaisti. 
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■ The negotiations continued ai Home, 
and among the embassies there assem- 
bled, were no less than four from differ- 
ent parties among the Lacedflpmonians. 
One was from those who had been 
exiles, who sought to be restored to the 
^11 enjoyment of all then* possessions, 
as before their expulsion. Another, 
headed by Areus and Alcibiades, recom- 
mended that restitution should be made 
to an amount not exceeding a talent to 
each, and that the remainder should be 
employed in recruiting the diminished 
people, by assigning portions for the 
maintenance of such as might seem to 
deserve admission to the rights of citi- 
xens. The third was from those who 
wished the commonwealth to remain on 
the footing on which it had been settled 
by the Achaians. The fourth from 
those whom the Achaians had expelled 
or condemned to death; who craved 
their own recall and a change in the go* 
yemment. The senate appointed Ra- 
znininus, Metellus, and Appius Claudius, 
as a committee to hear and decide on 
the various demands. ' They agreed that 
(he exiles should be Restored, and that 
liacedtemon should still belong to the 
Achaian federation: on the dther points 
they could not agree, but they made their 
tiward with respect to those which they 
had decided, and called on the Achaian 
ambassadors to s^y whether they con- 
sented. They were placed by uiis in 
some perplexity. The part of the award 
relating to the exiles was against the de- 
crees of the Achaians, and against the 
inscription on the pillar which they had 
erected ; yet on the whole they were not 
dissatisded with the decision, since it re- 
tained Lacedaempn in union with them ; 
and partly in embarrassment, and partly 
in fear, the^ finally put their seal to it. 

About this time Messene had revolted 
from the Achaians, and sent an embassy 
to Rome to justify it. Deinocrates, the 
leader, was a personal friend of Fla- 
mininus : and he thought his work was 
done, when he found that flamininus 
■was going on an embassy to Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, since, tm-ough friend- 
Ship to him and enmity to Philopownen, 
he would use all his innuence in his sup- 
port. The Roman entered into all lua 
counsels, and they went together into 
Greece. On arriving at Naupactus, 
Flamininus wrote to Philopoemen, and 
requested him to call a meeting of the 
Achaians. Philopoemen well li:new that 
he had no instructions from the senate 
with re«!pect to the affairs of Felopon^ 



hesus, and he replied that he wouM 
isummon the Achaians, if the other 
would state on what subject he intended 
to address them. This he did not ven- 
ture to do, and so the hopes of Deino- 
crates were frustrated. 

A war took place between the Acha- 
ians and Messenians, in which the 
former were altogether superior, when 
their prosperity was turned into mourning 
by a great and most unexpected disaster. 
iTiilopoemen was surprised by the ene- 
my, when passing with a small party of 
cavalry through a difficult defile. It was 
thought that ne might have escaped by 
the aid of some light-armed Thracians 
and Cretans in his band : but he would 
not quit the horsemen, whom he had re- 
cently selected from the noblest of the 
Achaians ; ind while he was bringing 
up the rear and bravely covering the 
retreat, his horse fell with him. He 
was seventy years old, and weakened by 
recent sickness ; and he lay stunned and 
motionless under his horse, till he was 
found by the Messenians, who raised him 
f^om the ground with as much respect, 
as if he had been their own commander, 
and carried him to the city, sending be- 
fore them the news that the war was 
finished, for Philopoemen was taken. 
The first impression of those who heard. 
Was that the messenger was mad: but 
when others coming after, confirmed the 
statement, men, women, and children, 
freemen, and slaves, all crowded to see. 
So great was the throng, that the gates 
could scarcely be opened; and as the 
greater part could not see the prisoner, 
there was a general cry that he should 
be brought into the theatre dose by. 
The magistrate showed him there for a 
moment, and then hastily removed him, 
for they feared the effects which might 
be produced by pity and reverence for 
so great a man, and gratitude for his 
merits. They then assembled in coun- 
cil, to deliberate how to dispose of liim. 

It grew late, and in addition to their 
other perplexities, they knew not where 
to keep him for the night. They would 
not take on themselves the responsibility 
of guarding him, nor trust it to aiiy in- 
dividual. At last they were reminded of 
a treasure chamber, underground, and 
walled on all sides with hewn stone. 
Into this they put him, and closed the 
entrance with a stone that could only 
be moved by a very powerful engine. 
On the morrow, the people were assem- 
bled, and remembenng that their corn- 
monwealth had former^ received im^ 
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f ortant benefits at his hands, the gene- 
ral sentinient was that he should be 
kindly treated, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that by his means they mi^ht 
be extricated from their difficulties. 
But any hope, which looked towards 
reconciliation, was only a subject of 
fresh alarm to the authors of the revolt, 
in whose hands were all the "principal 
magistracies. They were secretly con- 
sulting to a very different purpose ; for 
it was unanimously resolved that Philo- 
poenlen should die. The only question 
was, whether his fate shoiild be hastened 
or deferred, and on this point the more 
impatient prevailed. A cup of poison 
was sent into the dungeon. It is said, 
that Philopoemen asked the bearer, 
whether Lycortas and the hofsemen had 
escaped ; and when told that they had, 
he said, it is well, and calmly drank the 
poison. His eulogy is summed up by Po- 
ly bius, with the words, that in forty 
years, during which he played a distin- 
guished part in a democratical commu- 
nity, he never incurred the enmity of the 
people, though he spoke and acted free- 
ly and boldly, nor ever courted popular 
favour by compliance. 

He was soon avenged. Lycortas 
being general, pressed the war, till the 
distress of the Messenians overcame 
their fear of the men in administration, 
and they began to talk of treating, 
beinocrates and the other rulers yieldwi 
to the crisis, and retked to their houses : 
and the people were persuaded by the 
older men, and by some Boeotian am- 
bassadors who chanced to be in the city, 
to sue for mercv to the Achaians. Ly- 
cortas answered, that the only conditions 
en which peace would be granted, were, 
that they should straightway give up to 
him the authors of the revolt, and the 
murderers of Philopoemen ; should sub- 
mit themselves entirely in all other 
points to the discretion of the Achaians ; 
and should forthwith receive a garrison 
into their citadel. His answer was re- 
ported to the Messenians. Some had 
long been exasperated against the au- 
thors of the war, and were ready and 
even glad to deliver them to punishment * 
some, believing that they were safe in 
the hands of the Achaians, consented 
willingly to give up all to their discretion ; 
but an submitted without hesitation, fot 
they felt that they had no alternative. 
Lycortas occupied the citadel, and then 
entering the city, he assembled the mul- 
titude, and assured them that they 
should not repent having trusted to im 



Achaians. The general settlement was 
referred to the great council of the na- 
tion, which just at that time was held 
at Megalopolis. Of those who had been 
delivered up to him as liable to punish- 
ment, he commanded that all who had 
been concerned in the murder of Philo- 
poemen, should immediately put an end 
to their lives. The Achaian congress 
then readmitted Messene into their fel- 
lowship on the same terms as before. 

llie account which the Achaians gave 
tfi Home of their difference with the 
Messenians, had been in the first in- 
stance unfavourably received ; but when 
the Romans found that the war had been 
pwsued and brought to ftn honourable 
ending, they gave a fresh answer to the 
same ambassadors, and told them they 
had provided that no arms or provisions 
should be carried from Italy to Messene. 
It seems they did not like that any im- 
portant transaction should appear to 
have been successfully managed in 
Greece, without their participation. 
The ambassadors returned home, bring- 
ing with them the answer concerning 
Lacedaemon : and Lycortas called the 
Achaians toc^ther at Sicyon to receive 
it, soon after^hey had settled the affairs 
of Messene. 

It appears that, since the union of 
Lacedsemon with the Achaians, some 
struggles of fiiction and consequent ex- 
pulsions had taken place within that 
city ; and that the principal sufferers 
had been amon^ those of tne old exiles, 
who had turnec against then* restorers. 
The present rulers wished to be in league 
With the Achaians ; and Lycortas ad- 
vised his countrymen to dose with the 
offer, and thus at once to receive into 
fellowship those who had kept faith with 
them throughout, and, by confirming 
their acts, to be rid of those who had 
requited evil for the greatest benefits. 
Diophanes and some others pleaded for 
the exiles, and contended that all should 
not be sacrificed for the fault of a few ; 
and it was finally agreed that the city- 
should be received into the league, and 
that those of the elciles should be re- 
stored who had not offended against the 
Achaians. On these terms the Lacedae- 
monians were again associated with the 
Achaians, and a pillar was solemnly 
erected for a record of the transaction. 

Sect. II.— While these events took 
place in Peloponnesus, there wpre al- 
tercations going on between Philip and 
the Romans, which visibly boded a rup- 
ture. The king had been offended by 
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the congul AdUos, ythsai he empbjed 

him in the siege of Lamia, and then for- 
bade him to take it. His anger had 
been softened by permission to master 
Athamania, and the cities possessed by 
the iEtolians in Thessaly, and after- 
wards Demetrias and the Magnetes ; but 
he still applied his whole attention to the 
increase of his resources, that he might 
be prepared for a quarrel whenever it 
should arise ; and among other measures 
to repair the waste of war in the popu- 
lation of his kingdom, he gave seme* 
ments to a great multitude of Thracians. 
Fresh matter of offence soon oame. 
The Thessalians and Perrhaebians 
complained to Rome of his holding 
towns in their countries : ambassadors 
from Eumenes alleged that he had oc- 
cupied certain cities in Thrace ; accusa- 
tions poured in from various quarters, 
and the Romans evinced an uniform, 
determination to decide against him^ 
whatever might be the merits of the case. 
The last of these decisions, which related 
to Mnvis and Maroneia, towns of Thrace, 
that he had occupiedxand was required 
to give up, inflamed him to a pitch of 
savage ferocity, which he vented on the 
unfortunate Maronites, since he could 
not on the Romans. He sent directions. 
to one of his officers that he should cut 
off the chiefs of the adverse party ; and 
a bodv of Thracians being introduced 
by night, made great slaughter in the 
town. To the Roman ambassadors he 
said that the massacre had taken place 
in a sedition among the townsmen ; not 
doubting that no one living in the place 
would dare to contradict him. They re- 
plied, that they were well informed as 
to the slaughter and its author, and re-. 

Suired him to send to be examined by 
16 senate, the two officers whom report 
accused as the chief instruments of it^ 
He sent the one who had actually di- 
rected the execution : but to prevent his 
babbling, he poisoned him on the way. 

Philip was now more than ever in- 
censed against the Romans; but he 
wished to have further time for prepar- 
ation before the commencement of war. 
He had two sons, Perseus and Deme- 
trius. Demetrius, the younger, had been 
taken as a hostage by the Romans, at 
the conclusion of peace, and had since 
been sent back to him, as a proof of 
satisfaction with his conduct during the 
war with Antiochus and the JEtoSans. 
The young man, while at Rome, had 
been treated by the senate with great 
consideration; probably as KeU Irom 



views of ^liey, as -from real regard io 
his pleasing manners and promising; 
talents. He was now deputed by his 
father to plead his cause before that 
body, and to answer the existing charges, 
as well as those which were constantly 
springing up, now that every complaint 
was seen to be acceptable. 
^ The discussion went off amicably for 
the present, but care was taken by the 
senate to i^ow that, if any thing was 
yield^ to Philip, it was not on account 
of the justice of his claims, but as a 
favour to Demetrius. This indiscreet 
manifestation of friendship was very dis- 
astrous to its object, and to all the royal 
house of Macedonia, through the guilty 
ambition which it fostered in Demetrius, 
and the jealousy of Perseus and Philip. 
There were some, indeed, in the sena,te, 
whose conduct was liable to heavier 
chaiiges than indiscretion. One leading 
man* sA, least held secret conference 
yAth. Demetrius, and encouraged him to 
hope that the Romans would make him 
king. The policy of this is easihr 
fathomed. If the hope were fulfilled, 
the new made king would be bound 
both by gratitude and by the necessity 
of support, to comply with the power 
that had raised him ; and thus the U- 
berty of his country might be made the 
price of his elevation. Jn any case the 
kingdom would be weakened by strife 
and mutual distrust in the royal family ; 
and in the event of a Roman war, the 
foreign enemy might perhaps be sup- 
ported by a Macedonian faction, with a 
son of Philip at its head. 

Demetrius on his return was wel- 
comed by the Macedonians with the 
strongest marks of favour, as well on 
account of his personal qualities,* in 
which he far excelled his brother, as 
because they deemed him to have saved 
them from war with Rome. This exas- 

gerated the jealousy of his father and 
rother: but the former concealed his 
displeasure, while the latter bent all his 
efforts to the destruction of his rival. 
Meantime Philip, in preparing for war j 
used some measures of such desperate 
and reckless violence, that Polybius ac- 
counts for them, after the manner of 
his country, by supposing him possess- 
ed with furies sent by avenging justice 
to punish his many impieties and cruel- 
ties. He removed from all the princi- 
pal maritime towns, the citizens, with 

'*' Then is xMson to think that th« petaam >trt 
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tkeiTi^ives and '<d»idreii, iQid planted 
Thracians in their stead, to whom he 
thought he could better tryst in a.Ro- 
inan war. In-order to secure himself 
fbgainst private revenge, he commanded- 
that' im the sons and daughters of all 
^hom.he had slain should be thro^im 
into prison, where, many we!^ put to 
death. These actions iuled the > king- 
dom with mourning :- the third tragedy 
was in his own family » where his 'sons 
were plotting against and accusing each 
other; and he was. racked night and 
day with the horrible doubt which of 
them he should put to death on the 
evidence of the other, and which he 
should' preserve to be an object of ter- 
ror for the remainder of his me. 

Here Polybius fails us : and the de- 
tails of the sequel must be found in Liv^,^ 
who tdls them, however, .with an* evi-' 
dent partiality , towards uie favourite of 
Bome. Demetrius was charged by. Per- 
seus with an attempt upon his life : and 
Philip, after hearing the accusation and 
the defence, professed himself unable to 
decide on:the truth or falsehood of the 
complaint. He was, however, prejudiced 
against Demetrius, on account of his 
attachment to the Romans, and his fa- 
vour among them : while Perseus, who 
shared in his hostility against' them, 
was trusted and admitted to his coun- 
sels. Demetrius being left in Macedo- 
nia while his father and brother were 
engaged in a military expedition, and 
seeing himself to be an object of suspi- 
cion, meditated flight to the Romans. 
His purpose was betrayed by one of his 
chief intimates, who, hke many others 
of his household, had been seduced 
by Perseus. At the same time letters 
arrived from Rome, professing to be 
from ' Flamininus, which asked the par- 
don of Demetrius, for ' any talk impru- 
dently held with the writer touching 
the Macedonian crown. These letters, 
when combined with the project of 
flight, convinced the king that his 
younger son was guilty of treason : and 
fearing to put him openly to death, lest 
it should prematurely disclose his hosti- 
lity to Rome, he procured that he should 
be poisoned. 

The short remainder of Philip's life 
was full of misery. He was full of re- 
gret for the son 'whom he had' slain, and 
of misgivings as to the justice of the 
sentence : and he was also subject to 
continual mortifications from the sur- 
vivor, who being now assured of the suc- 
cession in his own and in the general 



opinion, lUisttved little lesHU thto regal 
authority, and was more feared and fol- 
lowed than the actual monarch. Philip, 
had a Jkipsman, Antigonus, whom Per- 
seus hated, because he could not mould 
him to his purposes. He, seeing little 
hope of safetjTito himself un^er the 
dominion of his enemy, undertook, if 
possible, to hinder his accession, and 
with that view to unravel his intrigues 
a^nst his brother.; According to 
Livy, he succeeded in proving, by the 
confession of the agents, that me letters 
of Flamininus, which led to the death of 
Demetrius, were a forgery. These confes- 
sions were however partly, or, according 
to some accounts, entirely drawn forth 
iy torture: and there werej authors 
who stated that one of those accused 
as agents ,could .not be brought by 
torture n to. confession. Even without 
this latter .statement, the value of the 
confessions which were made would be 
much diminished, by the means of ob- 
taining them : ' though the ancients ap- 
pear, most strangely and unreasonably, 
to have deenaed examination by torture 
the surest method of arriving at truth. 
Though now convinced that Perseus 
"^Bs guiKy, Philip found him too power- 
ful to be punished. He only took care to 
keep at a distance, from his father, that he 
migtit be safe from any sudden violence. 
The king endeavoured to change the suc- 
cession, and to make Antigonus his 
heir, but his life did not continue long 
enough to allow of, his effecting his piir- 

gose. He died of. a disease occasioned 
y remorse and continual a^ony of mind : 
and Perseus, ' having received the ear- 
Uest intelligence of his danger, was on 
the spot to take advantage of his decease 
before it was generally known. He 
mounted the throne without opposition ; 
and one of his first acts was to put 
Antigonus to death, (b. o. 180.) 

Among other measures adopted by 
Philip with a view to war with Rome, 
was the inyitation of the Bastarnae, 
a barbarous nation from beyond the 
Danube. He intended that they should 
extirpate the Dardainians, a people al- 
t^rayfe hostile to Macedonia ; and then 
should proceed to the attack of Italy," 
leaving their families in the Dardanian' 
country. In this case, if they were' 
destroyed by the Romans, he hoped to 
enter unopposed into the possession of 
Dardania : but if they were successful, 
they would occupy the Romans, and he* 
meanwhile would recover all his lost 
dominion ia Qreece, Eor these ,rea^ 
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sons he had invited them, hai! engaged 
for their safe passage through Thrace, 
and had prevailed on the princes of that 
country to let them proceed, and to 
provide markets for their use. 

They entered Thrace in a peacefhl 
manner: but as soon as Philip*s death 
was known, both nations began to fail 
in their engagements, the Thracians to 
withhold the necessary supplies, and 
the Bastamse to straggle and plunder. 
Mutual injuries soon led to avowed hos<- 
tility . The Bastame at first prevailed | 
the Thracians were obliged to seek a 
refuge on one lofty mountain, and here 
they were attacked. But l)esides the 
advantage resulting from their position, 
they were further aided by a violent 
storm, which greatly distressed and con- 
founded the assailants. The Bastamae 
were repulsed. When they were again 
assembled in their camp, tney disputed 
whether to advance or fetum. About 
thirty thousand went on, and reached 
Dardania : the rest returned across the 
Danube to their homes. A war ensued 
between the Dardanians, and those of 
the BastamsB who persevered, in which 
the invaders were victorious at firsts 
but were finally expelled. 

Perseus began his reign by sending an 
embassy to Rome, which was honour- 
ably received, and assurances of fViend- 
ship were mutually given with equal in- 
sincerity. He set himself to seek the 
good opinion of the Greeks, b}r acts 
which might win him the reputation of 
humanity, and place his character in 
advantageous contrast with that of his 
father. He dismissed state prisoners, 
remitted debts which were due to the 
treasury, and recalled all those who had 
been driven from Macedonia by charges 
of treason, or by debts or fines which, 
they were unable to pay. He was dig-, 
nified in manners, diligent and able m 
discharging the ordinary duties of hia 
station ; and he observed, and enforced 
on all about him, a sobriety and tem- 
perance in pleasures very different from 
the habits of Philip. All these things 
tended to make him popular, and to 
assist the negotiations vy which he 
endeavoured to engage the states of 
Greece in his interest. 

In the fifth year of his reign, some 
of the Dolopians having revolted from 
him and appealed to Rome, he attacked 
and subdued them. He then went to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. His sud- 
den appearance in the midst of Greece 
caused some ^ariu; but after three 



davB' stay he i^tttrnad 'thtotfgh 'Bm^ 
saly, without committing any injury in 
the oountry. He moreover sent am* 
bassadors, not only to the states through 
which he passed, but to many othersy 
and craved that all their quarrels with 
his father might be ended with his life. 
But above all he desired reconciliation 
with the Achaians, whose enmity to 
Philip had been such, that a decree ex- 
isted, forbidding the entrance of any 
Macedonian on their soil. The Achai- 
ans in consequence could not venture 
into Macedonia, which was hence a' 
refuge to their fugitive slaves, AH 
thesis Perseus collected as feu* as he 
could, and sent ttiem back with letters,- 
importing that it belonged to the Achai- 
ans to see that the mischief should not 
recur. 

Amon^ the most aethre speakers ia 
the Achaian assembly, was one Calli- 
crates. After the last-mentioned set- 
tlement of affairs in Lacedaemon, the 
exiles had continued to solicit the 
Romans, and the Romans to urge 
their recall Lycortas advised that the 
act should be maintained, and the 
senate informed that its reversal was 
precluded by the laws', and by all the 
mutual obligations of the confederate 
states, Callicrates contended that no- 
thing should hinder obedience to Rome : 
but the assembly agreed with Lycortas, 
and sent an embassy with such instruc- 
tions as he recommended. Unfortu- 
nately Callicrates was sent upon thiff 
mission; and he, instead of doing his 
errand, incited the senate to invade the 
independence of his country. He said 
that they encouraged the Greeks to 
disobedience, by not supporting the 
party, which maintained that laws, and. 
oaths, and graven pillars, should yield 
to the will of the Romans, While left 
to themselves, the Achaians would 
favour those who professed to stand up 
for law and liberty : but if the senate, 
marked its preference of the men who 
upheld its unlimited authority, it would 
easily make the leaders its own, and the 
Many would be deterred from opposi- 
tion. He reminded them of the war with 
^essene, which the Achaians had waged 
and brought to an end without cons$t- 
ing them : though the Romans had 
never yet made this a subject of com- 
plaint. He recalled to them how often 
they had required the Achaians to re- 
store the Lacedaemonian exiles : instead 
of which they had pledged themselves 
anew to those in the ci^ not to do it« 
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These SuffgeStidtifl Were too allaring fol* 
Roman integrity to withstand. The 
senate wrote not only to the Achaians, 
that they should enforce the restoration 
of the exiles, but to the iEtolians, Epi- 
rots, Athenians, Boeotians, and Acarria- 
nians, to request their utmost exertions 
in the cause. In their letters to the 
Achaians, they expressed their wish that 
all Achaian statesmen should be like 
Callicrates : and the traitor returned in 
triumph to his countrymen, who little 
guessed what public servicie had merited 
this praise. 

Henceforward, Callicrates was the 
leader of a party which always recom- 
mended entire obedience to Rome. His 
influence was supijorted by the belief 
that he stood high in the good opinion 
of the senate, and that his favour with 
that body might be a protection to the 
commonwealth. He was chosen gene- 
ral, in which capacity he restored the 
Messenian and Lacedaemonian exiles: 
and in his after conduct he was ever 
ready to do whatever he deemed agree- 
able to the Romans. In the present in- 
stance, when Xenarchus the general had 
read the letters of Perseus to the Acha- 
ians, and many were inclined to receive 
them favourably, CaUicrates expressed 
an opposite opinion. A way, he said, 
was sought for introducing auiance with 
Macedonia, to the detriment of that 
connexion which existed with Rome. 
He made use of various arguments to 
show that a war was impending between 
the Romans and Perseus, and especially 
dwelt on the conquest of Dolopia, and 
the coming of the Macedonian king to 
Delphi. •* If now," he said, " we re- 
peal the decree which excludes the Ma- 
cedonians from Peloponnesus, we shall 
again have royal ambassadors in tlie 
country, and interchange of hospitality 
between them and our chief men, and 
finally armies, and the king himself, 
<;rossmgthe gulf from Delphi; ^ndthus 
we shall be mingled with Macedonians 
arming against Home. I advise that 
nothing should be changed till we know 
whether our fears be just or not. If 
peace remain inviolate between the Ma- 
cedonians and the Romans, we may then 
have friendship and intercoiurse with the 
former." 

Archon, the brother of the general, 
spoke next Callicrates, he said, had 
assumed to be acquainted with the in* 
tentions of Perseus and of the Romans, 
The Achaians^ however, knew not these^ 
nor did it concern them to inquire ; it 



was enough for theiii that pe^&e existed^ 
and assurances of friendship had been 
mutually given. When Rome herself 
was at peace with Macedonia, why 
should the Achaians cherish intermin- 
able hatred ? And if the offences of 
Philip were to be remembered against 
his son, why should the many benefits 
formerly received from the Macedonian 
kings be entirely forgotten? No new 
alliance was now proposed, nor any 
breach of friendship with the Romans, 
but simply the repeal of an unsocial 
interdiction, injurious to private inter- 
ests, and offensive to human feelings. 
If war broke out, not Perseus doubted 
their adherence to the Romans : but if 
peace could not put an end to hatred, it 
ought at least to suspend it. The argu- 
ments of Archon were extensively ap- 
proved ; but some of the leaders pro- 
cured the postponement of the question, 
by suggesting that the dignity of the 
nation would suffer, if they listened to 
an overture made to them by letter, when 
the more respectful course would have 
been to send an embassy. • An embassy 
afterwards came from the king, at a 
subsequent meeting of the Achaians: 
but those who called themselves*more 
especially the friends of Rome, succeed- 
ed in preventing its reception. 

About this time the^toUans were 
torn with bloody struggles of faction, 
chiefly arising from the debts with which 
the many were burdened. Wearied out 
with war, both parties sent ambassadors 
to Rome, and began to treat for recon-» 
ciliation with each other: but a new 
and most atrocious violence broke orf 
the negotiation. The exiles of Hypata 
had been invited to return, the faitn of 
the state was pledged to their safety, 
and the people went out to welcome 
them at their approach with every ap- 
pearance of good will. Scarcely had 
they entered the gates, when eighty 
men, the chief of uiem, were slaugh- 
tered; and anger and distrust beina; 
.thus revived, the war was rekindled with 
added violence throughout iEtolia. Some 
attempts were made unsuccessfrdly by 
the Romans to settle these disputes. 
In the following year, however, both 
parties appeared ut Delphi, to defend 
themselves, and arraign their adversa- 
ries, before the Roman commissioner 
Maroellus. He declined to give sentence 
in favour of either, but prevailed on both 
to be mutually reconciled ; and hostages 
being given by each party, were placed 
in custody at Corinth, In Thessfily an4 
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Perrhelnft also, where* like caoses had. 
led to like convulsions, tranquillity was 
restored by Appius Claudius.. Centho, * 
another Roman commissioner, . who 
effected a compromise between the. 
debtors and the creditors. 

Marcellus went from Delphi into Pe- 
loponnesus, and made manifest the en- 
mity of his commonwealth towards 
Perseus, by commending the Achaians 
for retaining, the decree of exclusion 
against the Macedonians. The break- 
ing out . of war was hastened by Eu- 
menes, who went to Rome to stimulate 
the senate. He made use of various 
arguments to show that Perseus was 
alread}^ .a dangerous enemy to Rome ; 
that his hostSe disposition had been 
abundantly shown, and his power was 
daily increasing. These exhortations 
veil accorded with the previous opinions 
and feelings of the Romans, and they 
vrere further exasperated by the Mace- 
donian ambassador sent to Rome to 
justify his master, who spoke in lan- 
guage very different from that which 
they were accustomed to hear from their 
allies. His kin^, he said, had earnestly 
sought to clear ms faith from suspicion : 
but if cause for quarrel were obstinately 
sought, he would defend himself with 
courage. The honours bestowed onEu- 
i^enes were such as showed that his 
counsels as well as his person were ac- 
ceptable to the senate : and the envoy of 
Perseus returned in haste to his master, 
and announced that the preparations for 
war had not actually been commenced, 
but that it was evident they would not be 
long delayed: 

Perseus was now in full readiness 
for war ; but before commencing; it, he 
plotted" the death of EUmenes, whom he 
both hated and feared. It was known 
that this prince^ in returning from Italy 
would visit Delphi ; and in going thither 
he was waylaid by assassins, who stun- 
ned him with stones thrown upon him 
jfrom above, and left him for dead upon 
the gtound. The assassins escaped, but 
enough transpired to throw upon Per- 
iseus a strong suspicion of having em- 
ployed them. Eumenes 'was taken up 
and embarked for Corinth, and again 
for iEgina ; and thence, after a tedious 
and uncertain convalescence, he returned 
jnto Asiai 

Sect. III. — ^About the be^nning of the 
year b. c. 172, war was declared by the 



' • He was not tbe Appius Claudias who is mentioned 
»V)V6 (p. S37) a«-iuul>asiador to tk» A«buaiia» 



Roman -senate and people, against Ma*, 
cedonia^ and an ai:my was ordered to be 
levied under the consul Publius Lifcinius. 
Ambassadors arriving from Perseus to 
express their master's surprise at the 
preparations making, and his desire of 
peace, were sent out of Italy, and in- 
formed tiiat all communications were 
thenceforth to be made through the con- 
sul. Commissioners were sent into Greece, 
to exhort the allies of Rome to be faithful 
and active. The heart of Perseus failed 
at the sight of the approaching struggle, 
though it was the point to which his 
plans and those of his father had long 
been tending. He had a hereditary con- 
nexion of hospitality with Quintus Mar- 
cius, the first of the Roman commis- 
sioners ; and this encouraged the hope 
that through him terms of peace tnight 
be obtained. The wily Roman gave 
countenance to this hope ; for his com- 
monwealth was at the moment unpre- 
pared fo^ war, while all the prepara- 
tions of Perseus were complete. A con- 
ference took place between them. At 
the king's entreaty Mycins consented to 
a truce, during which ambassadors might 
be sent from Macedonia to Rome ; a step 
from which he knew that no result could 
be expected, except delaj ; and thus by 
the indiscreet timidity of Perseus he waa 
enabled to assume the appearance of re- 
luctantly granting, to urgent solicitation, 
the thing which he mdst wished to bring 
to pass, as very convenient to Rome and 
useless to her adversary. During the 
period of truce, various negotiations 
were carried on among the Grecian 
states, especially the Boeotians. 
' At the end of the war between the 
Romans and Antiochus,- the administra- 
tion of justice had been partly renewed 
among the Boeotians, after an intermis- 
sion,' as we may remember, of nearly 
twenty-five years. This was not done 
without grekt opposition, for there were 
many who profited by the. continuance of 
disorder. > About :the same time Flami- 
ninus, in consideration for services re- 
ceived from Zeuxippus in the wars with 
Philip and with Antiochus, persuaded 
the Roman senate to write to the Boeo- 
tians, and require them to recall him and 
his fellow exiles. This they were loth to 
do, lest they should be withdrawn from 
the friendship of Macedonia. As soon 
as they heard the purpose of the senate, 
they published two judgments which had 
passed against Zeuxippus and the rest 
for sacrilege and for the murder of Bra- 
chyllas. They then, pn x^eiyiiig thu 
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letters, sent ministers to Rome, to say 
that they could not annul a ' sentence 
legally pronouncied; whei'eupon the se- 
nate wTote to the Achaians find iEtolians, 
to enforce the restoration of Zeuxippus. 
The Achaians did not resort to arms, but 
sent an embassy to persuade the Boeo- 
tians to consent', and also requested that, 
as thqr had restored the administration of 
justice between their own citizens, they 
should restore it likewise in ciases touching 
the Achaians. They ^promised compli- 
ance, but afterwards neglected it Upon 
this Philopoemen, being general of the 
Achaians, gave leave to all that had been 
injured by 9ie Boeotians/to make forcible 
reprisals. '. An attempt being made to 
drive away some^ cattle from Bcebtia, a 
skirmish took "place, and war was all but 
commenced. •' The seriate, however, did 
not < repeat the^ demand that Zeuxippus 
should be recalled, and the Achaian re- 
prisals having been stopped at the inter- 
cession of the Megarians, the war was 
prevented. ' t - 

The good will of the Boeotians toward 
the Macedonian princes stiD continuing, 
induced them to form a new alliance witn 
Perseus. This did not take place without 
some struggles, in the course of which 
many persons were driven into banish- 
ment. When • Quintus MarciuS and his 
colleagues cam^ into Greece, these exiles 
flockcfd to them, throwing the blame of 
the alliance on Ismenias, a chief of the 
adverse party, and affirming that several 
of the Boeotian towns had been forced 
into it much against their will Marcius 
declared that this should be tried, for 
he would secure to each the exercise of 
its own independent judgment. ^ When 
he had made the truce with Perseus,* he 
entered Bcfeotia. Ambassadors came 
from many of the towns; to submit their 
several commutiities to the pleasure of 
the Romans. All these he directed to 
follow* him to Chalois : and thither also 
came Ismenias from Thebes, to make a 
like surrender in the name of the whole 
Boeotian nation. The envoys from the 
towns were received with favour: for 
their errand suited the purpose of the 
. commissioners, who were determined td 
break up the Bofeotian confederacy. Is- 
menias was neglected and scornfully 
treated: and the party hatred of the ex^ 
lies, encouraged by this, broke out in an 
attempfeto' stone him, from which he was 
only: saved by taking refuge in the tri- 
bunal * of the Romans. 

'Triboua]. a raised seat of a-jtarticvJar form, oa 
-yriitch t^e Romaa m^^ffistrates ^\ tp adpiioister 



' Meantime there wft^ strife ifi Thebes 1 
The men of Cptoneia and Haliartus, who 
were devoted to PeWeus; rhad gathered 
in the capital, and were eaarne^y sup- 
porting the Macedonian allijince. For 
some ' time the parties ' Were equ^ly 
matched : but at length the leader of the 
Coroheians changed his' opinion, and 
then the tide set strongly towards .sub- 
mission to Rome. A fresh iembassy was 
sent forthwith to Marcius, to excuse the 
alliance with ' Perseus. The multitude 
then proceeding to the house of Ne(m, 
the head of the Macedonian party, and 
to those of his principal followers, and 
angrily calling ,them to account for their 
acts, made them think it prudent to go 
into banishment. Vv After, thislthey re-^ 
tiirned to the' place .of, assembly, where 
they voted high honours to the Romans, 
ana sent ambassadors to surrender, the 
city to them and recall the. exiles.' - 

The arrivsd of the Thieban ministers at 
Chalcis interrupted a warm discussion, 
in whidi the exiles were passionately 
arraigning Ismenias,. Neon, and their 
friends. Marcius commended the The- 
ban people, and advised.that the ambas- 
sadors should conduct the exiles home, 
and then that every city should send 
ministers to Rome, to make its own 

S articular surrender. Neon escaped into 
lacedonia, but Ismenias and some 
others were thrown into prison, where 
they slew themselves. " Thus the Boeo- 
tian nation, after lotfg preserving its 
union, and unexpectedly outliving many 
critical seasons, was broken up and re- 
solved into 'its several states, through 
inconsiderate haste in leaguing with 
Perseus, and vain and childish timidity, 
in suddenly shrinking from hiuL'—Po- 

LYBIUS.' - 1 

. Among the states whose support would 
be important to either party in the war, 
the Rhodians held a foremost place..: At 
the end of the war with Antiochus, the 
Romans had bestowed upon them patrt of 
Lyciaand Caria. But upon the arrival of 
the ten commissioners whom the, senate 
appointed to settle the affairs of Asia, the 
Ilians interceded with them for the free- 
dom of the Lycians. . The name - of 
Ihum had belonged to, ancient Troy ; and 
the town which now bore it had been 
built upon the territory of the fallen 
city. ' The intercession of its inhabitants 
carried v/eight as from the sucqessors of 
the Trojans^ from whom the Romans 
loved to think themselves descended: 
though the Ilians were really an Moixm. 
coUmy, and in no wise of kin to the an- 
4Bieut occupies of their territory, Tlj^ 
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Bonun dd€iiift«fl«n«W9Bif«td disoblige 
either th^ pretended kinsmen or their 
valunUe a]Ue«, gave a doubtful answer, 
which each understood as &YOurable to 
themselvM. Tb9 Ilians sent to the Ly«» 
eiaa cities, and said that th^ had pro- 
cured them tfberty: and the tymm s^ 
Ambassadors to Hhodes to treat of allii 
aooe, when the Rhodians were aniioint- 
mg commissioners to settle the anairs og 
Lycia and Carta. The ditBeroice of in^ 
tention did not immediatdy appear: but 
when the Lycians, being introduced into 
the assembly, b^B(iin to speak of alliance, 
. and the Rhodian chief ma^strate plainly 
required their sul^jeetion, they declared 
thatthe^ would brare all dangers rather 
than do the bidding of the Rhodians. 

A war ensued, in which the Lyoians 
wera reduced to submission. But before 
their subjugation they had sent an em- 
bassy to Rome^ to comnlain of the 
bajnshness used by the Rhodians! and 
the senate chose ambassadors to tell tihe 
{Ihodians that the Lyoians had been as- 
signed to them as ^nds and allies, and 
not as a free gift. Before the coming of 
the embasiE^uie Rhodians had considered 
that they had settled the matter accord- 
ing to thenr wish : but now, on this fresh 
encouragement, they saw the Lydans 
fl^ain in commotion, and ready to hazard 
everything for independence. A sus- 
picion arose that the Romans wished 
to waste their strength and treasure in 
unpro^table contests. The reign of 
Perseus was begun in Macedonia, and 
the new king had married the daughter 
of Seleupus khig of Syria, the son and 
successor of Antiochus. The Rhodians 
had transported the bride into Mace- 
donia, and had taJEsn this occasion to 
make a trial and a display of their, 
maritime strength, by accompanying her 
with all their navy magnificently equip- 
ped. This courtesy had been returned by 
Ferseus with largesses to the rowers, and 
a supply of ship-timber to the state. 
There was nothing here with which the 
Romans could reasonably be offended: 
but yet it was thought that their jear* 
lousy might have been excited both by 
the display of power and wealth, and also 
by the proof of readiness to cultivate 
independent relations of friendship with 
others than themselves. Whatever 
might be surmised with respect to their 
intention, the Rhodians ^ave no sign of 
suspicion or anger. The arrangements 
with respect to Lycia stood unchanged, 
but ambassadors were sent to Rome to 
instruct the senate better in those points 
^qi^ which the Lyoians had deceive^ 



tfaemt aad th«i« fhe matter retted, al 
further prosecution of it being inter<» 
rupted by the breaking out of the Ma^ 
cedonian war^ Ambassadors then were 
sent from Rome to esthort the Rhodians 
to fidelity: ^ut thcjr found on their 
arrival tnat exhortation was needlessj 
for the people already, foreseeing the 
war, had rentted forty ships to be pre- 
pared for the service of the Romans, 
This aid was afterwards ofiTered to the 
Roman admiral in the Grecian seas, but 
was declined by him as unhecessaiy. 

Letters were sent by Ferseus to the 
Grecian states, with an account of his 
conference with Marcius, a^d those to 
Rhodes were accompanied by ambas-. 
sadors. These requested of the Rho- 
dians that they would be neutrals and 
peace-makers ; " for this," they said, 
'* was good for all, and becoming to the 
Rhodians, who, professing to value 
freedom of speech and to maintain the 
K^ommon liberty of Greece, ought espe- 
cially to avoid being drawn into any 
lotion contrary to these objects.** These 
arguments were not without effect upon 
the Rhodians, but their minds were still 
pre-occupied with attachment to Rome, 
m spite of some particular reasons for 
displeasure; and they declined doing 
aught to compromise her friendship* 
They expressed however, in other re- 
spects, great good will towards the fMOCi- 
bassadors $ind their master. 

Another Macedonian embassy was 
sent into Bceotia. The only citi^s where 
it could hope for success were Thebes, 
Hallartus, and Coroneia; it was re- 
pulsed at Thebes, but welcomed at the 
other two. Ambassadors then were 
sent to Perseus from Haliartus and 
Coroneia, to »sik succour for those 
states which embraced his interest 
against the Thebanei, who were trou* 
biesome neighbours to all that woi4d 
not league the3[nselvea with Rome. iW 
king replied that h9 could not then aid 
them, on account of th^ truce; but he 
adviaed them to defend themselves a^ 
well as ^y could ageinslcthe Thebans, 
and to avdd giving occasion of hostility 
to the Romans, 

The time of Itucc ran out ; the Mace- 
donian ambassadors w^e haughtily 
repulsed l^ the senate, and ordered to 
depart from Rome forthwith, and within 
thur^daya from Italy; and the consul 
P. Licinius crossed the sea with his 
army. Perseus now assembled his forces 
for the war, to which they seemed 
not inadequate. Five-and-twentjr years 
had passed since ^e peace with ttw 
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HoAimui! uui iMng ^ ti»i pnetiod the 
idngdota hwl been recruiting its popu- 
lation and resources, undisturbed, by 
wars, excepting some trifling contests 
with the bordering nations, which had 
icept the soldiers in exercise. The army 
was numerous, daseiplined and well apt- 
pointed, and waxlike stores and imple* 
ments of every kind were abundantly 
Jnrovided. Thus prepared, Perseus ad- 
vanced into Thessaly. Several of the 
smaller towns submitted at his approach, 
and Mylffi holding out was taken and 
sacked, alter a desperate resistance. 
The king then fixed his head-quarters 
upon the roots of Ossa, and near the 
4)pening of the pass of Tempe ; and from 
hence he sent out. detachments to aimoy 
nod plunder the allies of Rome. 

Meanwhile the consul advanced 
through Epirus and Athamania into 
Thessaly. His way was through a very 
difficult country, and if he had been 
attacked in emerging from it, while his 
men were yet fatigued and disordered, 
he might have be^ easiljr overthrowiL 
But Perseus did not inherit the military 
talents of his father, and this oppor- 
tunity was suffered to pass by. The 
consul advanced to Lanssa, where he 
was joined hy Eumeneswith 4000 foot 
and 1000 horse, and by succours, mostly 
-very scanty, from ms Grecian allies. 
Perseus attempted to draw him to a 
distance from his camp, by sending 
troops to ravage the lands of Phene : but 
liicinius did not haxard the attempt to 
{)rotect them. Encouraged bv this, the 
king repeatedly approached the hostile 
«amp, and offered battkr An engage- 
ment of cavalry took place, in which 
the Romans were defeated : and it was 
thought that their army might have 
been destroyed, if Perseus had followed 
up his success with an attack on their 
oamp. So fully was their general con- 
vinced of his dangeTy thdt in the ensuing 
night he silently transported his forces 
to the farther bank of the river Feneus, 
■ Perseus was now advised by many of his 
friends to offer peace on the same terms 
^n which it had been made with his 
father. If it were accepted, the war 
would be honourably terminated with n 
victory. aAid the Romans would hate 
received a lesson, Ivhioh would mak6 
them less ready to encroach on the 
rights of the Macedonians : if it were 
refused, he would have gods and men 
to witness his moderation, and the ob- 
stinate pride of his enemies. The king 
tikgreed, and an e»bassj^ waa sent ti^ 



consul oiSkd a eotincil of war, and all 

unanimously resolved that the answer 
should be as harsh as possible. '* For 
this," Polybius observes, " is a custom 
peculiar to the Romans, to be haughty 
and obstinate in reverses, but moderate 
in success. That this is honourable, all 
will allow: but whether it be always 
practicable may be doubted." It is 
doubtless honourable to a state, when 
unjustly attacked, to suffer all things 
rather than compromise its character or 
its independence: but in a war of am- 
bition, to sacrifice its armies, and perhaps 
to hazard its national existence, rather 
than confess a failure and retire from the 
contest without an extension of empire, 
has more of obstinate p^verseness than 
of magnanimity. If the Roman principfle 
were acted on universaUjr, no war could 
end, except by the destruction of one of the 
parties : and for a state to propound one 
rule of honour for itself and another for 
all with whom it comes into contact, is 
a common insult to mankind. The boaflt 
of moderation in success is of a better 
kind, though the claim of the Romans 
to it may well be disputed. It is true 
that they often granted terms far easier 
than those whidi they might probably 
have enforced; but it is no less true 
that those terms were frequently ill 
kept, and that peace was the beginning 
of systematic encroachment on the rights 
of tiie vanquished people : and in all 
such cases, the apparent liberality can 
have been little better than crooked po 
hey or vain ostentation. This at least 
is an inference which we may reason- 
ably draw with respect to the ^neral 
conduct of a people, among whom such 
instances are continually recurring: 
though exceptions be sometimes to be 
made in favour of an individual com-* 
mander, and even in favour of the na- 
tion itself, to the extent of a real, though 
transitory ^ood intention, at the moment 
of contracting some particular engage- 
ments 

The message of Perseus was answered 
by a demand that he should surrender 
himself and his kingdpm to the disposal 
of the senate. This insolence filled his 
coimsellors with resentment; and they 
advised him to negotiate no more^ But 
he was the more alarmed by the apparent 
confidence of his enemies : and he con 
tinned to tempt them with higher offers, 
till he was at length induced by repeated 
failure, and by the indignation of his 
friends, to desist. 

The Roiftan arms werepipre sueeesshu 
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who had been sent with a fleet into the 
Grecian seas shortly before the setting 
out of the consul, had landed his forces 
and besieged Haliartus. The townsmen^ 
defended themselves with determined 
resolution, but with inadequate re- 
sources : the place was stormed, and all 
the inhabitants were either slaughtered 
or sold for slaves. The pictures, statues, 
and other valuable spoils having been 
carried to the ships, tne city was rased 
to its foundations; and the Romans 
Hien, if the copies of Livy are correct, 
proceeded to Thebes. If so, 4here must 
nave been some fresh revolt of -the 
Thebans not mentioned by the historian. 
The people submitted at the approach 
of the praetor, who made over the city 
to the exiles and other friends of Rome, 
and sold the slaves and all the effects of 
the Macedonian party. He then re- 
turned to his ships. - c 
Perseus attempted unsuccessfully to 
fire the encampment of the Romans. 'A 
few days after ne led out a party to cut 
off then* foragers and surprise an out- 
post. In this he partly succeeded : but 
the soldiers of the outpost having formed 
upon a hill, defended'tnemselves, though 
with difficulty, till aid arrived from the 
camp ; and then the king was over- 
matched and obliged to retire, with som9 
loss and with great hazard. This action 
partly restored the confidence of the 
Romans. It was the last of the season, 
for the king immediately went into winter 
quarters in Macedonia, and the consul 
soon after in Boeotia. . 
' The next year*s transactions are im- 
perfectly recorded ; but they seem to 
have extended the influence of Perseus 
in (xreece, an end that was much pro- 
moted by the cruelty axid avarice of the 
Roman commanders, especially the con- 
sul Licinius, and the praetors, Lucretius 
and his successor Hortensius. The last 
demanded from the people of AMera a 
large supphr of com and moncV; they 
tksked him K)r:time to send to the then 
consul Aulus Hostilius, and to Rome ; 
but scarcely had their envoys reached 
the consul, when they heard that Hor- 
tensius had taken their city, beheaded 
the. c];uefs, and sold the other inhabi- 
tants. The senate ordered that all who 
had been sold should be sought out and 
releaised. The Chalcidians complained 
of both' the praetors: and the urgency 
of their necessity was testified by the 
appearance of Miction as their principal 
f^nbassadory yrhx^ had com^ tp I{opie 



for that poipoiK, though M was :d]ial)M 
in all his limbs,. and was. oUi^'to be 
carried into the ««nate house in a:litter. 
He declared tha% to shut the gates against 
Lucretius aod Hortensius was safer than 
to admit them: for those towns were for 
the most part unharmed, which had ex- 
cluded them; while at Chalds, where 
they had been received, aU the temples 
were pillaged. Lucretius had. freighted 
his ships with the. spoils of sacrilege, and 
had carried freemen into slavery : and 
both he and Hortensius had- quartered 
their seamen summer and winter in the 
houses of the citizens, and exposed their 
wives and children to the insolence of 
rude and profligate men, who cared not 
what, they said or did. The senate sent 
orders to Hortensius to redress as far as 
possible, and not to repeat the wrongs 
complained of: and Lucretius being 
accused before the assemblv oC the com- 
mons, was condemned by ail the tribes* 
and heavily fined. 

, These outrages were imputable to 
particular magistrates, and not to the 
^ate, which condemned and punished 
.them : there were other faults on which 
a different verdict must be given. Such 
was the disposition, •already seen in the 
case of Cauicrates and the Achaians, to 
favour those who flattered Rome by be- 
traying the liberty of' their country,- and 
to encourage their slanders against better 
men than themselves. , Of. this sub- 
servient crew was the .^tolian Ly- 
ciscus, on whose evidence Eupolemus, 
Nic^inder, and others of his countrymen* 
were transported to Rome, under a firi- 
volouschaige of treacherously causing 
the defeat of the Roman cavalry by 
Perseus. Anotiier was the Epirot 
Charops. He set all engines to wori£ 
ag§^lst Antinous and Cephalus, the men 
most respected in bis nation, who had 
earnestly wished that peace might con- 
tinue, but wh», since it was broken* 
advised the people to do their duty 
faithfully as idlies of Rome, but without 
unbecomins^ subserviency, or forward- 
ness beyond their covenant. Whatever 
they did in any wise contrary to the 
wishes of the Rpmans, Charops im- 
puted to infidelity. At first they de- 
spised the slander : but when, they saw 
the credit given by the Romans to like 
accu/iatiQns miidef by Lyciscus, they 
loresaw tl^t they too might be sum- 
moned to* Rome without a trial. They 
were thus induced for thi^r own safe^ 
really to ei^tert^ the purpose of revolt : 
^4 by tlus nn^ Wiilar coiidaol» «f 
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Polybitts obierres on imother (>ecasioh; 
the Homans became rich in flatterers, but 
poor in true friends. In ijne present 
instance the defection of Cephalus car- 
ried with it that of Ejilirus. 

Early in the following year Hostilius, 
from his winter quarters in Thessaly, 
sent Caius Fopillius and Cnseus Octa- 
vius to visit the states of Greece. They 
carried with them a decree of the senate; 
tiiat none of the allies should be requir- 
ed .to furnish any supplies *to the Roman 
officers, unless' the demand had been 
sanctioned by the senate. They vaunted 
the kindness of the decree in each city of 
Peloponnesus, and went on to say that 
tiiey knew the men who were not hearty 
in the cause of Rome, and to express as 
much displeasure towards them as to- 
wards their avowed opponents. It was 
believed that they meant to accuse Ly- 
cortas, his son Folybius, and Archon, 
in the great council of the Achaians : 
but failuig to find any decent pretext for 
so doing, when the assembly met, they 
only addressed to it some words of com- 
pliment and exhortation, and then went 
utoiEtolia. 

- Their object here was to take hostages 
from the nation, and it was supported by 
Lyciscus. The Romans, he said^r had 
done well in removing the chief conspi- 
rators against • tli«m, meaning Eupole- 
mus and Nicander ; .but these had left 
accomplices, who ought to. be similarly 
treated, unless they gave their children 
as pledges for ^ood behaviour. The 
persons chiefly hmted at were Archidar 
mus and Pantaleon, the latter of whom 
being with Eumenes, when the attempt 
to murder him was made, was the only 
one who had courage to stand by him 
and defend him.' Pantaleon rising, 
shortly rebuked the . sycophancy of Ly-f 
ciscus, and then turned to Thoas, whom 
he deemed his more accredited calum- 
niator, from the ' absence of known en- 
mity between them. He called to his 
mind the war of Antiochus, which he 
had kindled against the people whom he 
now unworthUy flattered He reproach-' 
ed him with ingratitude towards Nican-; 
di^rand himself, who, when he was 
given up to the Romans . by. treaty, had 
gone as ambassadors to Rome, and ob- 
tained his pardon. The indignation of 
the crowd' broke out against Thoas : 
they would not hear him speak, and be» 
gan to pelt him. It was now no time to 
talk of hostages, and aft^r slightly re* 
proving them for pelting ' Tbpas, the 
Romans departeds 



They * went hext mto Adanu&rai,' 
where they were advised by their warm- 
est partisans to put garrisons into the 
towns, and so to guard against the at-' 
tempts of the Mac^onian faction. Th& 
independent party protested against 
this, as the treatment due to con- 
quered enemies, and not to allies who 
had committed no offence. It was ma- 
nifest that the popular opinion went 
with the latter speakers ; wnerefore the 
ambassadors thought it most prudent to 
agree with them, and after expressing 
themselves to that effect, thev returned 
to Hostilius at Larissa. 

These transactions caused the Acha- 
ian leaders to deliberate on the line of 
conduct fittest for the times. Lycortas 
maintained, as he had done from the be- 
ginning, that they should not aid either 
Perseus or the Romans : for the power 
of the victor would certainly be too great 
for the freedom of Greece, and it there- 
fore was not the part of a patriot to con- 
cur in building it up. At the same time 
he advised them not to thwart the Ro- 
mans, for that would be too dangerous, 
especiaUy to thpse whose independent 
conduct made many powerful enemies 
among them. ApoUonidas dissuaded 
direct opposition to Rome, but said that 
they should fearlessly check and censure 
those domestic traitors, who courted the 
Romans by sacrificing the liberties, laws, 
and common interests of the state. But 
the majority f^ in with Archon, who 
recommended that they should yield to 
the times, and carefully avoid giving to 
their enemies any handle for slander» lest 
they should suffer the lot of Nicander and 
his fellows. It was agreed that Archon 
shouki be proposed for chief magistrate^ 
and Polybius for general of the cavalry ; 
and they were elected accordingly. 

Perseus, secure at present against 
attack from the Romans, since the inter-* 
vening mountains were impassable by 
reason of the snows, resolved to break 
the strength of the neighbouring lUy- 
rians, lest they should ravage his bor- 
ders when he was occupied dsewhere* 
This was not all : he had long sought 
the alliance pf Gentius, who ruled over 
most of lUyria; and this display of 
power, he thought, might detenQme that 
prince to , join him. His arms were 
every where prosperous: but Gentius 
answered his ambassadors that he was 
too poor to go to war witli Rome, unless 
he received a large supply of money. 
This the Macedonian refused to furnish : 
¥«*• although ^e,.^cjgti5i|^(^ solicit 
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GentSos hf repeated embainei; he cofdd 
not overcome his own habitaally penu<« 
nous disposition so £bu* as to consent to 
the only terms on which the Illyrian 
could be induced to ^d him. 

Sfning came; HostOius gave up his 
commaim to the new consul Q. Marcius, 
and with it an army which he had wean- 
ed from great disorder and licentious-* 
ness, and trained to vigilance, obedience, 
and inoffensive conduct in quarters* 
Marcius advanced into Macedonia, over 
heights which seemed insurmountable to 
an army. An active enemy mig^ht have 
ruined him: but Perseus let hun pass 
with slight opposition, and then in blind 
terror retired to Pydna, leaving open the 
rich cify of Dium, with the strong defile 
which it commanded, the only passage 
for the Romans from the narrow plain 
under the mountains into the open coun- 
try of Macedonia. The consul took 
possession of Dium, and advanced a little 
oeyond it : but finding it difficult to supply 
his army at a distance from Thessaly, 
he soon retired within the pass, and 
suffered Perseus to reoccupy the city. 
The summer was spent in attempts on 
rarious places by the consul, and by the 
co-operating fleet of the Romans aiftl 
of Eumenes. The towns were well de- 
fended by the Macedonians, and com- 
monly with success ; and the army went 
into winter quarters, after a campaign 
in which little had been won, except an 
entrance into Macedonia. 

The Achaians had decreed, at the sug- 
gestion of Archon, that they would aid 
the Romans with all their forces. Poly- 
bius and others being sent to the consul 
to signify their resolution, arrived when 
he was about to cross the mountains, 
and shared in the dangers of the pas- 
sage. • They then declared their errand 
to Marcius, who thanked the Achaians 
for tiieir good will, but said that he had 
no present need of putting them to such 
expense and inconvenience. The am- 
bassadors returned to Achaia, all except 
Polybius, who continued with the army ; 
till the consul, hearing that Appius 
Centho, who was then commanding a 
body of troops in Epirus, had asked 
five thousand soldiers of the Achaians 
to assist his operations, sent Polybius 
back to frustrate his request, declaring 
that there was no necessity for the 
reinforcement, and that the Achaians 
ought not to be burdened with it. 
Whether this was done for the sake 
of the Achaians, or in jealousy of 
Appius, Polybius considered as very 



doubtfdh However; ho undertook tbS 
commission, and was placed by it in 
someperplexity. He had no written in- 
structions from Marcius to bear him out, 
and without them he felt it dangerous to 
oppose the wishes of Appius. He made 
use, however, of the decree of tlie senate; 
which relieved the allies from complin 
anee with any demands of its offioei^ 
not authorized by itself. He procured a 
vote that the matter should be referred 
to the consul ; and by this he saved the 
nation from a heavy expense, but gavo 
great offence to Appius. 

Perseus eontinued his endeavours to 
engage the Rhodians in his oanse, and 
the city was full of contention between 
his favourers and those of Rome. When 
the decree of the senate arrived there* 
which relieved the allies from obedleooe 
to the unauthorized commands of the 
Roman officers, this aot was kindly taken 
by f he multitude : and the leaders friend* 
ly to Rome, availing themselves gladly 
of the existing impression, persuaded 
them to send ambassadors to the senate, 
to the consul, and to the praetor who 
commanded the fleet. The ambassadors 
to Rome were instructed to ask permis- 
sion for a purchase of com in Sicily; 
and all had orders to defend their com- 
monwealth against the charge of disal« 
fection, and to renew all its engage- 
ments of friendship. Each of these mis- 
sions was favourably received. The 
consul, moreover, privately conferred 
with the leader of the embassy sent to 
him, and wondered that the Rhodians 
did not endeavour to make peace be- 
tween Perseus and the Romans. His 
purpose in this is not ascertained. A 
war had broken out between Ptolemy 
Philometor, king of Egypt, and An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, on 
account of Coelesyria, which the former 
Antiochus, the present king's father, had 
wrested from Egypt. The consid may 
perhaps have feared the power of the 
Syrian, should he be enabled to conquer 
Eppt while the Romans were engaged 
with Perseus : he may have wi^ed to 
stimulate the Rhodians to do something 
which the Romans might consider as 
a pretext for attacking their indepen- 
dence, when the Macedonian war should 
be ended. Polybius thought that the 
latter motive was the true one; he 
certainly deemed such crooked policy 
not inconsistent with tlie consul's cha- 
racter, and we shall hereafter find that 
the event at least corresponded withsuch 
a suspicion. ^.^^,.^^^ ^^ (^OOglC - 
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. tJl parties with joy* Some exulted in 
the niend^p of the EomanB> others in 
their weakness, which th^ thought to 
< be proved hy their unusual earnestness 
in demonstnitimis of goodwill, and espe- 
idally by the su^estion that the Rho- 
4iians sliould meobte between Pa^us 
and the Romans. The people were 
easily persuaded to undertake the me- 
.diation of peace. They voted an em- 
i)assy to each of the oelligerents, to 
declare that tkey could no longer en- 
sure the evils arisiug ivom the war, 
and that if either par^ refused to put 
an end to it on equitable terms, 
the Bhodians would oonsider what was 
io be done against him. Such a mes- 
sage was little fitted to oonoiliate the 
haughty spirit of the Romans. The 
bearers of it were roughly answered, 
and they parted from the senate in 
mutual anger. 

Perseus had at length concluded an 
aUiance with Gentius, under the condi- 
tion of giving him three hundred talents. 
He defntuded him, however: for when 
he had paid but ten talents, the Illyrian 
was induced to offend the Romans irre- 
trievably by imprisoning their ambas*- 
sadors, and Perseus then withheld the 
test of the money. The two monarchs 
jointly sent an embassy to Rhodes, to 
engage that state as far as possible in 
tl>eir cause : and the hopes of their par- 
tisans were supported l^ the success of 
a fleet sent by Perseus to the coast of 
Asia, which dispersed a squadron of 
'transports belonging to Eumenes, and 
slew or made prisoners a thousand Gat- 
Jic horse*, whom that prince had dis- 
patched as a veinfbreement to the 
j^ergamenian troops, that were acting 
.under his brother Attains as auxiliaries 
to the Roman army. The Rhodians 
recaved the embassy with favour, again 
declared that they would make peace, 
and exhorted the two kings to throw 
no obstacles in the way. While these 
thin^ were missing, the new consul 
Lucms ^muius-Paullus arrived in 
Macedonia: and the pretor, L. Anicius, 
.entering lUvria, soon put an end to all 
the hopes wnich had rested on Gentius, 
by reducing him within thirty days to 
aurrender his kingdom and himself. 

The eonsul ^milius was a warrior of 
tried ability. His coming filled his sol«- 
diers with confidence and his enemies 
with alarm, both of which were increased 

* VnMblj iuQiiatim in Asii. 



the result ^of 4he Vifytkia war. 

rtill his task was not an easy one, for 
he had before him a gallant army, in a 
strong and a carefully fortified position 
on the rugged banks of the Enipeus. 
Some skirmishes took place in the bed 
of the river, rather to the advantage of 
the Macedonians : but in the mean time 
« detachment sent by ^milius had 
opened a passage over Mount Olympus, 
and surprised and cut to pieces the 
Macedonian ^ard. The king now 
quitted his position, and hastily retreated 
to Pydna : tne consul foUowed, and found 
him resjdy for battle, and drawn up on 
ground which favoured the action of the 
phalanx. Both armies were eager to 
fight, but they were restrained by the 
caution of theu: leaders, who wished to 
receive rather than to make the attack. 
Late on the second day an accident 
brought on the engagement. At first 
the power of the phalanx bore down 
every thing that q)posed it: but it 
could not long preserve the perfection 
of its array, and the Romans, penetrat* 
ing between the pikes wherever an open* 
ing was given, disordered and finally 
defeated it In the battle itself, and in 
the butchery which followed it, 20,000 
Macedonians are said to have been 
slain, (b. c. 169.) 

An eclipse of the moon had taken 
place on the eve of the battle. Such 
appearances were then superstitiously 
believed to be ominous of ill to states 
and kingdoms. C. Sulpicius Gallus, a 
Roman officer, had science enough to 
know their nature and foretell their oc- 
currence: and he, lest the soldiers 
should be disheartened by the eclipse, 
called them together, declared that it 
would happen, and explained its cause. 
This changed the fear, which might 
otherwise have arisen, into wonder at 
the knowledge of Gallus : while in the 
Macedonian camp the appearance was 
apprehended by many to portend the 
extinction of the kingdom. This feel- 
ing, however, does not appear to have 
prevailed to such a degree as materially 
to diminish theur readiness for battle. 

Within a. few days after the victory, 
all Macedonia submitted to the consul. 
That this should have been the effect of 
a single battle, leems to mark that the 
monarch was generally unpopular, and 
maiy add some credit to the crimes and 
weaknesses here recorded of Perseus, and 
to the many others which are imputed 
to him by the Roman historians. His 
ftiewas a wretd^^^^ After many 
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wanderings, he was obliged to put him- 
self into the hands of ilSmilius. He 
entered the camp in a mourning habit, 
and would have thrown himseijf at his 
conqueror's feef . The consul made him 
sit down, and then asked on what pro- 
vocation he had so violently attacked 
the Roman people, which had faithfully 
kept its treaty with his father. The 
boast was as false as the insult was un- 
^nerous : but a bolder man than Per- 
seus might have been deterred from reply. 
jCmilius then, if Livy is to 'be trusted, 
declared, that the often tried clemency 
of the Roman people gave to the con- 
quered monarch almost an assurance of 
safety. After this he ' earned ' him to 
Rome, and exhibited him to lill the 
people as a captive in his triumph. That 
brutal ceremony commonly finished 
with the death « of the prisoners who 
were led in it. Perseus was not exe- 
cuted : but he was thrown into prison^ 
where his life was shortened, according 
to some by his own despair, according 
to others by the cruelty of his treat- 
ment 

While these things passed in Greece 
and Macedonia, some important events 
took place in Egypt. Antiochus had 
overrun that country, and obliged the 
king to shut himself up in Alexandria. 
There were several Grecian embassies 
at the court • of Ptolemy, from the 
Achaians, Athenians, and other states : 
and these he sent to Antiochus to plead 
ki his behalf. The Syrian received them 
kindly, heard and replied to their argu- 
ments, and promised to give his final 
answer upon the return of an embassy 
which he had sent to Ptolemy: for he 
wished, he said, that the Greeks should 
be witnesses of all his proceedings. 
Whatever may have been the further 

{)rogress of the negotiation, it did not 
ead to peace: on the contrary, the 
Egyptian monarch ventiured a battle, 
was defeated, and taken. Hereupon 
the Alexandrians declared his younger 
brother king, who also bore the name of 
Ptolemy, according to the custom of 
the Macedonian princes of Egypt, but 
vras distinguished by the adciition of 
Physcon. 

Antiochus made peace with his pri- 
soner, and carried on the war against 
the Egyptians under pretence of rein- 
stating their rightful monaich. lie won 
a victory at sea, took the strong city of 
Pelusiuni, at one of the mouth* of the 
Kile, and laid siege to Alexandria. A 
Hhodian embassy arrifing to mediate. 



•received' for answer \hat Antiochus Vas 
fully determined to restore the diadem to 
its proper wearer. Finding, however, 
thkt there was little hope of speedy sue- 
cess against Alexandria, he resolved to 
leave the brothers -to fight it out, ex- 
'pecting that, when they- had weakened 
each other, the victor would fall an ea^ 
prey. He established Rolemy Philo- 
metor as king in the ancient capital of 
Memphis, and gave up to him all Egypt, 
except Pelusium, wheie he kept a gar- 
rison, that he might be sure of a r^y 
entrance into the kingdom which he pre- 
tended to restore. But Rolemy, well 
.aware of his protector's insincerity, 
straightway opened a negotiation with 
his brother, which, by the common ap- 
prehensions of both, and the good offices 
?of their sister Cleopatra, was soon 
brought to a conclusion. It was agreed 
that both should reign conjointly, and 
the elder Ptolemy was re-admitted into 
rAlexandna. But Antiochus, instead of 
rejoicing that the .end was attained, for 
.which alone he professed to war, now 
prepared for fiercer hostilities against the 
two. He sent a fleet' to Cyprus, and 
himself proceeded towards Egypt On 
•his march he was met by ambassadors, 
who thanked him, in the name of Ro- 
lemy Philometor, for . his recoviered in- 
heritance, and prayed him not to cancel 
his bounty, but rather to speak his 
wisheis as a firiend, than proceed by vio- 
lence as' an enemy. Antiochus • an- 
swered, that he would not cease from 
war, unless Cyprus, and Pelusium, -with 
the country round it, were yielded to 
-him. These demands were not com- 
plied with, and he advanced into Egypt 
The Achaians were bound :to the house 
of ihe Rolemies, by alliance, by old 
friendship, and by. benefits received. 
These princes in their present difficulties 
had asked them for a thousand foot and 
two hundred horse,^ with LycOrtas as 
leader, and Polybius. to command the 
cavalry. Callicrates* and Diophanes op- 
posed the grafnt, on the ground that the 
consul Marcius was wintering in Mace- 
donia, and the decision of the war was 
now «it hand, and therefore the Achaians 
.should keep in readiness, in case the 
(Romans should want their help.- To 
this it was replied, that Marcius, a year 
^before, had declined their offered aid as 
iinnecessary. It therefore appeared, said 
the friends 'of Lycortas, that the. mention 
of the Romans wasta mere pretence far 
persuading the Achaians to desert their 
beneiaclors in their utmost n««d^ in co^r 
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tempt or <>bligations impo«edl)y 'grati- 
tude^ and bound upon them by the faith 
of treaties and the S9.nctity of oaths. 
The voice of the multitude was loudly in 
favour, qf sencjling the succour pequixed : 
but Callicrates procured the adjourn- 
ment of the question, by alleging that 
a meeting, such as was then convened, 
was not: legally competent to (decide 
upon it.- At the nexit meeting, which 
,waa a more general one, it was a^n 
brought forward. Lycortas and ro- 
lybius , again proposed the sending 
.troops : Callicrates» the • sending .am* 
bassadors to mediate. The sense of the 
people was manifestly with Lycortas; 
but Callicrates earned his point by 
means of a letter, from Marcius, recom- 
mending his proposal. 

Fortunately for the Ptolemies, a more 
powerful mediation came into play. Be- 
fore the reconciliation of tihe brothers, 
while, Physcon and his sister were be- 
sieged by Antiochus, they had prevailed 
on. the Ronians to interfere in their 
favour. One embassy had been seat, 
which effected nothing; but a second 
followed, headed by C. Popillius, and 
bearing an express requisition on the 
part of the senate, that all prose- 
'cution of the war should be forthwith 
given up. The conquest of Mace- 
donia had now been completed, and 
the increase of power thence result- 
ing to the Romans was more than 
"matched by the increase of their pride. 
Antiochus, after compelling the rest 
of Egypt to submission, was on his 
march towards Alexandria, when Popil- 
lius met him within four miles of the 
city. The king saluted him, and offered 
his hand ; the ambassador bid him iirst 
read the decree of the senate. He read 
it, and said he would take counsel with 
•his friends : Popillius drew a circle round 
him with his stick, and required his an- 
•swer before he stepped beyond it. An- 
tiochus hesitated a while, and then said 
he would obey: whereupon the Roman 
took his hand, and hailed him as a 
'friend. Antiochus withdrew his troops 
from Egypt, according to the mandate 
of the senate: and the ambassador, 
'after visiting the Ptolemies in Alexan- 
dria, went to Cyprus, which the Syrian 
generals had well nigh conquered, but 
were now obliged to abandon. 



Chapter XVI» 



Of Greece, from the Conquest ofMgce-i 
donia to the Conquest pf Actma, by 
. the Romans, 

When the senate heard of the defeat, 
of Perseus, they sent for the Rhodiaa 
ambassadors, who had not quitted 
^qme. ' Polybius seems to intimate that 
they had not before been admitted to a 
hearing ; but this is not expressed with 
precision enough to warrant us in set^ 
ting aside < the positive assertion of 
Livy. They said that tiieir common- 
wealth had sent them to mediate a 
peace, considering the war as burden^, 
some to. the Greeks and chargeable to 
the Romans ; but now that it .was ended 
as the Rhodians most wished, they 
sharjed in the joy of their friends. The 
senate - replied that it well knew the 
Rhodians to have acted neither from, 
good will to Greece nor to Rome, but 
merely from the wish to rescue Perseua 
from his fate ; and that therefore they 
must not expect tlie language nor the 
treatment due to friends. 

This repulse was hardly needed to 
increase the terror which had already 
driven the Rhodians to acts unworthy 
of themselves. The master^work of 
tyranny is to make its victims accom- 
plices in their own degradation, and 
thus to render unmerited suffering no 
longer respectable. We may. better 
bear to see a gallant struggle unsuc- 
cessfully maintained, for the pity due to • 
suffering is absorbed in ■ the higher 
sympathy with, moral greatness. But 
to see a brave, a wise, a once free- 
spirited people, reduced to kiss the foot 
that spurns them without cause, and by 
tame, and even by criminal sub- 
missions, to sue for pardon where no 
wrong has been committed, this is in- 
deed a painful spectacle, and not more 
painful than humiliating. The Rho- 
dians hearing that C. Popillius was . 
passing near their island on his way to 
the king of Syria, sent a deputation 
that with difficulty persuaded him to 
visit them. He came, but only to in- 
crease their fears and exaggerate their 
offences^ His colleague Decimius, says 
.Livy, spoke more moderately. He ad- 
vised the Rhodians to save themselves 
from punishment, by turning it on the 
heads of their evil counsellors. Ac- 
cordingly they voted death to all who 
had ever spoken in favour of Perseus 
or against the Romans, Some had al- 
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ready esc&ped, othem skwr themselves, 
but the decree was executed against the 
rest. Such was the mild atonement 
exacted for a few haughty words and 
suspected wishes, by those same tender- 
hearted Romans, who had been so much 
shocked, as we may remember, at the 
cruelty of the Achaians, in putting to 
death some principal Lacedsemomans 
for a flagrant breach of treaty and a 
massacre. 

Even after this propitiation the senate 
If onld hardly listen to the ambassadors 
whom the Khodians sent to plead for 
their pardon. The temper of the lead- 
ing men was generally unfriendly, and 
one of the prffitors went so far as pub- 
Kclyto harangue the people, and ex- 
hort them to war. Tiie ambassadors 
put on mourning attire, and besought 
forgiveness with prayers and tears ; but 
the greatest favour which they could 
obtain was an answer relievii^ them 
from the apprehension of war, but bit- 
terly reproaching their several delin- 
quencies, and declaring that but for a 
few tried friends of Rome, especially 
the ambassadors themselves, the senate 
tvell knew how they ought to be treated. 
On receiving the answer, the Rhodians 
voted to the senate a present of ten 
thousand gold pieces in the form of a 
crown, and sued to be admitted into 
confederacy, which they had hitherto 
avoided. For the Rhodians, trusting in 
their strength, like the ancient Cor- 
cyrasans, had ever declined such en- 
gagements as could entangle them 
against their will in the quarrels of 
others, or prevent them from assisting 
any state when they saw cause. They 
were now reduced to beg for that whica 
they would not formerly have accepted ; 
but that a decree might not exist among 
their records to shame them if they were 
refused, the mission was entrusted to 
their admiral, as the only person legally 
empowered to engage in any negotiation 
without being ^authorized by a popular 
vote. A year or more passed iJefore 
their request was granted. During the 
interval, the senate decreed the inde- 
pendence of those Lycians and Carians 
whom it had consigned to the Rhodians 
after the conquest of Antiochus. 

If the Romans were unjust and cruel 
towards the Rhodians, it is yet to be 
seen whether their conduct m Greece 
deserves a more favourable report. 
After the conquest of Illyria, Anicius 
led his forces into Epirus. Four towns 
fflone held out against him under An- 



tinous, CephftltfS, MiA other leaders ih 
the revolt : but these, soon feeling the 
hopelessness of resistance, threw them- 
selves on the Roman outposts and died 
fighting; and the towns then opened 
their gates. JEmilius meantime, while 
he waited for the ten commissioners 
sppointed to assist him in settling the 
liffairs of the provhice, was travelling 
through Gh-eece to visit its most re- 
markable places, carefully avoiding to 
inquire into the past conduct of the 
inhabitants. In returning he was met 
by a crowd of ^tolians in mourning 
raiment, who complained that Lyciscus 
and Tisippus, the heads of the Roman 
party, after surrounding the national 
Congress with a body of soldiers ob- 
tained from Ai:Qus Bcebius, a Roman 
officer, had slaughtered five hundred 
tod My of the leading men, driven 
others into banishment, and distributed 
to their followers the goods of the slain 
and the exiles. The proconsul bid them 
follow him to Amphipolis, where he was 
to appear on a stated day vrith the com- 
missioners, in order to settle the govern- 
ment of Macedonia. On the appointed 
day, his tribunal being set forth, he ap- 
peared in state with his ten assistants, 
and published the decree of the senate 
to the anxious multitude. He declared 
that all the Macedonians should be fr^, 
should enjoy their cities, lands, and 
laws, and annually elect their magi- 
strates ; that they should pay to Rome 
but half the tribute they had paid to the 
king ; but that theur country should be 
parcelled into four cantons, having se- 
parate capitals, separate magistrates 
and congresses, and that no one 
should many, or purchase lands or 
houses out of his canton. 

After this he called in the iEtolians : 
but his inquiries were directed to de- 
termine, not who had done the vnron^ 
or who had suffered it, but who had 
favoured or opi)osed the Romans in the 
war. He acquitted the murderers, con- 
firmed them in power, and ratified their 
sentences of exile and confiscation: 
and only condemned Baebius for lend- 
ing Roman soldiers as agents of mas- 
sacre. This iniquitous decision gave 
new confidence to the servile tools of 
Rome in every state : the patriots gene- 
rally gave way to the season, and the 
betrayers of their country were ap- 
pointed without opposition to all magi- 
stracies and public missions. Callicrates, 
Charops, Lyciscus, and the rest, fioeked 
in to ^milius in Macedonia- Uiey vied 
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with each other in skndering their more 
honest fellow-citizens ; and all whom it 
pleased ^em to accuse as secret ene« 
mies of Rome, were demanded by the 
proconsnl, and sent to Italy to answer 
ior their conduct 

With the Achaiani^ only the com- 
missioners went to work more indi- 
rectly; for they feared lest they should 
refuse compliance, and perhaps put 
Calllcrates and Ms fellow traitors to 
death. Besides, in examining the 
writings taken from Perseus, they found 
no letters from any Achaian. How- 
ever, they selected two of their number 
as ambassadors to the Achaians. These 
declared that some of the leaders of the 
nation had assisted Perseus both with 
money and otherwise, required a vote 
condemning them to death, and said 
that when this was passed they would 
state their names. The assembly cried 
out against the injustice of the proposal, 
and demanded that the men should be 
named and tried before they were sen- 
tenced: whereupon the Romans an- 
swered, by the advice of Callicrates, 
that all who had recently been generals 
of the Achaians were involved in the 
charge. This called up Xenon, a man 
of high consideration: " I," he said, 
" have lately been general, but I know 
myself guiltless towards the Romans, 
and am ready to answer for my conduct 
either here or at Rome.** The ambas- 
sadors caught at the unguarded ex- 
pression, and demanded that all who 
were accused should be examined be- 
fore the senate. Under this pretence 
they sent to Rome all those whom Cal- 
licrates pointed out, in number above 
a thousand. The senate without hear- 
ing them placed them under guard in 
different cities of Etruria. To an em- 
bassy sent by the Achaians to request 
that the men might be either brought 
to trial at Rome, or sent back to be tried 
in their own country, the senate affected 
to consider them as already condemned 
by their fellow-citizens. Driven out of 
this subterfuge by a second embassy, 
which folly stated the true features of 
the case, the senate answered that they 
deemed it not for the good of Achaia 
that those men should return. Many 
embassies were sent with no better 
success. At length, after seventeen 
years, when scarce three hundred of 
them were left, the rest having died in 
prison, or suffered death for attempting 
to escape, the survivors, among whom 
"vras Polybius, were allowed to return, 



Such was the treatment vonchsafed by 
Rome to men, whose sole offence waa 
fidelity to their country*; and such thef 
paltry trickery by which her oppressions 
were facilitated. 

^milius again assembling the Mace* 
donians bade them chuse ih&r coundl 
of state, and then published a hst of 
Macedonian chiefs, whom he required 
to go into Italy with their grown-up 
children. This, Livy says, though ap- 
parently harsh, was really a safeguard to 
the general liberty against men accustom- 
ed to obey the king, and domineer over hisT 
subjects. It is far more probable that 
they were dreaded, not as oppressors^ 
but as leaders, who might unite their 
countrymen against oppression: espe^* 
cially since the ordinary Macedonian 
government, though irregular, was far 
from being despotic. iEmilius gave out 
a code of laws for the province, of which 
the Roman historian speaks with high 
commendation. Lastly, he set forth a 
splendid feast from the spoils of Mace-» 
(fonia, and then went out from the bosom 
of rgoicing to do a deed, perhaps the 
foulest in the black and bloody chroni- 
cles of Roman conquest. 

The fear of oppression, we may re-* 
member, had driven most of the Epirots 
to revolt ; but they do not seem to have 
been active in the war. All however 
whom it pleased the Romans to accuse 
of any disaffection towards them, had 
already been arrested and sent into 
Italy. Nevertheless the senate, to gra- 
tify the soldiers without diminishing the 
Macedonian treasure, had resolved to 
give up all the cities of Epirus to pillage 
that had shewn any favour to Perseus. 
JEmilius being ordered to execute the 
decree sent officers to each, who pro- 
fessed that they were come to withdraw 
the garrisons, so that the Epirots might 
be free like the Macedonians. He sum- 
moned ten chiefs from every place, and 
charged them to deliver up the gold 
and silver in their towns. Troops were 
sent to the devoted cities, and their de- 
partures were so arranged that all might 
arrive on the same day at their several 
destinations. The commanding ofiicers 
had secret orders what to do. On the 
appointed morning the treasure was 
collected, and then the signal for 
plunder was given. Each city was 
stripped of everything valuable, its walls 
were demolished, and its inhabitants 
made slaves. In one day seventy towns 
were ruined, and 150,000 persons sold 
into bondage. This was aone in tim« 
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of peace, for a slight offai^e, and one 
for which the sufferers had been taught 
to believe that their excuses were ac- 
cepted : yet the bodjr which commanded 
it was wont to boast itself the only power. 
on earth which never failed in faitji, 
justice, or humanity; and the agent 
in the villainy esteemed himself, was 
esteemed by his countrymen, has been 
registered by annalists, and conun^mo- 
rated by orators, as a spotless . pattern 
of integrity. Contempt of riches was 
among the virtues which the Romans 
vaunted as peculiarly their own. Their, 
officers were commonly proof , against 
personal corruption to a degree that 
surprised the Greeks; and iSmilius 
himself, after larger revenues had passed 
trough his hands than through those 
of any former Roman general, was 
obliged to sell apart of his lands for the 
purpose of procuring ready money. 
Yet the only motive to the desolation of 
Epirus was the wish to avoid diminish-, 
ing a vast treasure newly won. How can 
these things be explained? By that 
disposition, everywhere too common, 
^hich prevailed at Rome to a more 
than usual extent, to majce national 
i;aiterest the measure of justice, and na- 
tional partiality that of truth: by the 
unexamining self-idolatry, which looks 
inward only for matter of praise, and is 
therefore really unconscious of impuri- 
ties and inconsistencies, because it has 
never sought to find them out : by that 
witful blindness and rooted unfairness 
of a mind, severe in its judgment of 
others, but unboundedly indulgent to 
itself, which are the sins especially 
pointed at in the words, that " the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked." 
. The Roman generals now sailed for 
Italy, leaving Charops all powerful 
among the remaining inhabitants of 
Epirus. He quickly gathered about him 
a crew of plunderers and ruffians, and 
partly by their aid, and partly by the 
fear of Rome, he overbore all opposition. 
His enmity and his avarice alike required 
to be satiated by bloodshed. Men were 
slain in the public market or in their 
houses ; others were waylaid and assas- 
sinated in the fields and highways ; and 
confiscation ever followed on the heels 
of murder. The threat of banishment 
was another engine of extortion from the 
wealthy, — women as well as men. By 
this, Charops drew as much as he could 
from the principal persons in the city of 
Phoenice ; and then, after receiving the 



price of torbJeaf an^, lie inevertheless 
commenced the threatened prosecution. 
The. charge he madenivas of enmity to 
the. Romans; and partly. by i)ersuasion, 
partly, by iear, he prevailed on the peo- 
ple to doom the accused — ^not to. exile — 
but to -.death. »'!^eyfled.to avoid .the 
execution oflhe sentence, and Charops 
went to Rome to get his act confinped by 
the senate. Here he was disappointed. 
iEmilius PauUus, thotigh he had jiot re- 
fused to execute the ,worst decrees of 
his employers, had yet virtue enough to 
be displeased with the ; encouragement 
given to flatterers and false accusers. 
He madded his opinion of Charops, by 
refusing him admission into his house . 
and his judgment, thus exprfgssed, pre- 
vailed with the senate to withhold tneir 
approbation of the, proceedings that had 
taken place. They declared that they 
would send commissioners to inquire 
into the matter; but Charops sup- 
pressed the real answer, and forged one 
according to his wishes. He died soon 
after, probably on his return, for the 
place of his decease was Brundusium in 
Italy, the port from which the passa^ 
into Greece was commonly begun. Epi- 
rus thus was fireed from an intolerable 
tyranny; and about the same time 
iStolia was no less fortunate in the 
death of Lyoiscus. These deaths took 
place in the eleventh year after the de- 
feat of Perseus. , 
. We must return to the affaars of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The reward of the Achaians 
for their unfailing fidelity as allies of 
Rome, was that, as soon as the Romans 
were .strong enough . to • dispense . with 
their voluntary services, they strove to 
weaken them as much as possible, that 
they might be the less able to withstand 
oppression. Three years after* the re- 
turn of ^milius to Italy, C. Sulpicius 
Gallus was sent into Greece, , aiSl in- 
structed to sever as many cities as pos- 
sible fi*om the Achaian league. Among 
those inclined to abandon the league 
was the -^tolian town of Pleuron ; and 
Gallus, according to his orders, sup- 
ported its defection. What other suc- 
cess his mission may have had does not 
appear. 

. The Athenians were now in the deepest 
poverty : for they had been chief suf- 
ferers in the Macedonian war, and they 
had few resources for the recovery of 
their loss. Driven to extremity by want, 
they plundered their subjects of Oropus. 
The Oropians complained to Rome ; and 
the senate, judging that they had su^ered 
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wrong, coniimssionecl the Sicyonians to 
lav a suitable fine upon the Athenians. 
The arbiters fined them six hundred 
talents ; but the senate remitted all but 
one hundred. The Athenians, however, 
did not pay even this, but prevailed on 
ttie Oropians, by promises and gifts, to 
be reconciled to them, to receive an 
Athenian garrison into their tovra, and 
to give hostages to the Athenians, on 
condition that, if further wrong were done 
to the Oropians, the garrison should be 
withdrawn and the hostages restored. 

Misconduct taking place on the part 
of the garrison, the Athenians were 
called on to evacuate the place. They 
denied the obligation ; for their commu- 
nity, they said, was not to blame, and 
they were ready to punish the offending 
individuals. The Oropians carried their 
injuries to the Achaians ; but they, 
through friendship to Athens, were loth 
to act against her. The complainants 
applied to Menalcidas the Lacedaemo- 
nian, who was general of the league, and 
promised him a gift of ten talents, if he 
would prevail on his people to assist 
them. He offered half the bribe to Cal- 
licrates, and thereby secured his sup- 
port : and by their joint influence the 
Achaians were induced to undertake the 
cause of the Oropians. As soon as this 
was known to the Athenians they with- 
drew their garrison from Oropus, having 
first plundered the inhabitants of every 
thing worth taking which they had 
spaiid before. The Achaians having 
come too late to save the Oropians from 
this mischief, Menalcidas and Calli- 
crates urged them to avenge it, by in- 
vading Attica: but this proposal was 
vehemently opposed, and the army finally 
broke up. 

Menalcidas had not earned his mo« 
ney, but he did not fail to exact it. He 
then began to grudge Callicrates his 
share, and after putung him off with 
excuses for a time, he ended with plainly 
refusing payment. Callicrates revenged 
himself by a capital charge a£;alnst 
Menalcidas, as having gone to Rome 
on embassies against the Achaians, and 
done his utmost to sever Lacedaemon 
from their confederacy. Menalcidas was 
now in the utmost danger ; but he gave 
three talents to Diseus of Megalopolis, 
who succeeded him as general; and 
DifiBus exerted himself with such effect 
that he saved him. How tias was done 
is not recorded, but it seems to have been 

gj some illegal stretch of power; and 
iaeus, finding that he was generally 



condemned, thought it advisable to seek 
some topic of engrossing interest, which 
might divert the people froin inquiry 
into his demerits. 

There was some land upon the bor- 
ders of Argolis and Laconia which had 
been claimed from ancient times as be- 
longing to each. The dispute had been 
lately brought before the great council of 
the Achaians; but the 'Lacedaemonians 
had appealed from their decision to the 
Roman senate. Thirf; body answered 
that they must abide by the decision of 
the con^ss, except in (questions of Ufe 
and death : but Dueus, in reporting this 
answer to the Achaians, omitted the ex- 
ception. The Achaians claimed autho- 
rity in matters touching life, as well as 
in all other; the Lacedaemonians charged 
DiaBus with falsehood, and again appealed 
to Rome : whereupon the Achaians 
quoted the law, that forbad each single 
state of the league to negotiate without 
the sanction of the rest. The quarrel 
broke out into a war. But the Lace- 
daemonians, knowing themselves the 
weaker party, began to treat with the 
Achaians and then* general ; and Diaeus 
said he warred not with Lacedaemon, but 
with certain men who disturbed her 
quiet Being asked to name them, he 
pitched on four-and-twenty men, the 
principal in Sparta. Agasisthenes, a 
leading Lacedaemonian, s^vised the ac- 
cused, instead of staying and involving 
their country in war, to go to Rome, and 
trust to the Romans for their restora- 
tion. They departed accordingly, and 
were capitally condemned by the Lace- 
daemonians in their absence. Callicrates 
and Diaeus, were sent by the Achaians 
as ambassadors to Rome; Callicrates 
died upon the way, but Diaeus came 
before the senate ; and vehement alter- 
cation ensued between him and Menal- 
cidas, as the spokesman of the exiles. 
The senate answered, that it would send 
commissioners to judge between the 
contending states : but while the com- 
missioners were journeying at their 
leisure, both Diaeus and Menalcidas 
returned in haste to Peloponnesus, and 
each reported to his own community 
that judgment was given in its favour. 
Thus fed with false hopes by their re- 
spective ambassadors, tl^ Achaians and 
Lacedaemonians both prepared for war. 
' About a year before, Macedonia had 
revolted from the Romans, under one 
Andriscus, a man of low birth, who 

Eretended to be a son of Perseus. He 
ad invaded Thessaly, but had been 
S 
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repulsed by the Roncian trsetor Scipio 
Nasica, assisted by the Achaians and 
some other Greeks. Juventius Thalna, 
who succeeded Nasica, was defeated and 
killed, in an attempt to enter Macedonia : 
and about the time of which we have just 
been sj)eaking^ his place was filled l^ Q 
Ceedhus Metellus. The latter sent to 
charge the Achaians that, instead of 
goine to war with Lacedsmon, they 
shoiud await the coming of the Roman 
commissioners. His messengers found 
the Achaian forces already entered into 
Laconia. Notwithstanding the mandates 
of the Roman commander, they fought 
and won a battle ; and it was thought, 
that if Damocritus, their general, had 
pressed the pursuit, he might have taken 
their city, by entering with the fugitives. 
After this, instead of besieging the place, 
he carried on a petty warfare of incur- 
sions and plundering expeditions; and 
when he led his army home, he was 
charged with treachery, and condemned 
to pay a fine of fifty talents, which ope- 
rated as a sentence of perpetual banish^ 
ment* 

Diaeus, who succeeded him, paid more 
attention to the remonstrances, which 
were now renewed bjr Metellus. He 
consented to a suspension of arms, and 
directed his policy in the mean time so as 
to win the voluntary adherence of the 
towns round Sparm. The truce was 
broken by the rashness of Menalcidas, 
Who had been chosen general of Lace- 
daemon. He suddenly attacked the town 
Of lasus in Laconia, which was sub- 
ject to the Achaians. The popular 
voice was loud against him for thus 
needlessly renewing a hopeless contest, 
and in a despairing mood he ended his 
life by poison. 

At length the long-expected commis- 
sioners arrived at Corinth, and declared 
the will of the senate : that Lacedeemon, 
Argos, Corinth, Heracleia, and Orcho- 
menus in Arcadia, should no more be- 
long to the Achaian confiederation. Poly- 
bius. thought that the senate did not 
mean this mandate to be executed, but 
only held it out as a threat, to humble 
the pride and chastise the disaffection of 
the Achaians. If tiiis be true, it little 
extenuates their injustice. The fidelity 
Df the Achaians, as allies, had been irre- 
proachable, and their errors had been 
on the side of undue submission, and not 
of unjustifiable resistance They were 
accused of pride because they wished to 
be something more than the mere shadow 
Of a nationj because they would not 



siiflfer theirpopular assemlilJes ttJbe mere 
courts for registering the edicts of the 
senate. Their disaffection had not shown 
itself in any public action : but, granting 
its existence, it would have been war-> 
ranted l^ foul wrongs repeatedly en-» 
dured ; and the only just means 1^ which 
the senate could subdue it, would have 
been by endeavouring to merit kindlier 
feelings. To insult the nation with a threat 
of dismemberment was less atrocious in- 
deed, but not less absolutely unjustifiable, 
than actually to disihember it : ftnd, aftei? 
all, the excuse Which is made for the Ro- 
mans amounts to no more than this, that 
they would suffer the Achaians to con^ 
tinue incorporated, provided that all the 
acts of the incorporation might be wholly 
regulated by themselves. The resolution 
of the senate excited the Achaians to a 
burst of intemperate fiiry, such as often 
occurs when oppression is brought home 
to the fedings of the multitude. This is 
the more lamentable, since the good 
cause is apt to suffer fbr the sins of its 
fallible supporters. Where power is ar- 
rayed against right, it goes well with the 
oppressor if he can put his victim in the 
wrong in some particular instance ; for 
the greater part of mankind are fitter to 
Scrutinize the details of a quarrel than to 
comprehend its general bearings; and 
there are many good men, but weak in 
goodness, who will scruple to contend 
for the better cause, uiuess they alto- 
gether approve of their associates. The 
Achaians in their anger arrested all the 
Lacedaemonians whom they found in the 
streets, and even tore from the houses of 
the Roman ambassadors such of them 
as had taken refuge there. The ambas- 
sadors, returning home, exaggerated their 
ill-treatment, and , falsely imputed it to 
the deliberate will of the nation. The 
senate, however, did not proceed to ex- 
tremities, but sent Sextus Jiflius Caesar, 
a prudent and temperate man, to settle 
the matter peaceably, if possible. 

This Unexpected moderation came too 
late. There were sphits aniong the 
Achaians that were madly bent oh 
dragging their country into war, whether 
through mere turbulence, or through the 
fear that they might be the sacrifice fbr 
peace. The old attachment of the people 
towards Rome had been turned into 
bitterness by repeated provocations, and 
they were tiow readiest to listen to those 
who spoke most harshly of the senutc. 
When Julius came before the congress, 
he addressed them miMly, extenuated 
the insult t(^|^£^^rmer ambassodgrs. 
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and whUe he texhorted tliem to fotbear 
further breaches of friendship, said little 
of atonement for the past. This the tur- 
bulent party re^rded as a proof, not of 
moderation, but of weakness ; for the 
Roman arms had suffered soine reverses 
both in Africa and Spain, Nevertheless 
a friendly answer was given, and th^ 
ambassadors were asked to go to Tegea, 
to be present at aconference which should 
there be held with ministers from Lace- 
daemon for the purpose of settling the 
matters in dispute. Julius went to 
Tegea, and requested the Lacedaemo- 
nians to attend the conference, and to 
make arrangements for a peaceable dis- 
cussion of the existing differences, and 
for the suspension of all hostilities till 
the Romans should send commissioners 
to arbitrate between the contending par- 
ties. But Critolaus, who had succeeded 
Diaeus as chief magistrate of the Achai- 
ans, was determined that the meeting 
should be to no purpose. He went in- 
deed himself to Tegea, but he prevented 
the other delegates from repairing 
thither : and when the Lacedaemonians 
were ready to enter into the discussion, 
he professed that he could not decide on 
an)rthing, but that he would submit 
their proposals to the Achaian congress, 
which would meet within six months. 
Julius dismissed the Lacedaemonians, 
and returned to Rome full of resentment 
Critolaus, in the course of the winter, 
visited the several cities, under the pre- 
tence of giving an account of the con- 
ference at Tegea. Whithersoever he 
came, he misrepresented the conduct of 
the ambassadors, and exasperated the 
multitude to the utmost against Rome. 
He also directed the magistrates to sus- 
pend all actions for debt during the war 
with Lacedaemon: and hereby he won 
the rabble to be entirely at his ^sposal. 
Metellus, by this time, had overthrown 
Andriscus and re-conauered Macedonia. 
On receiving news of trie disturbances in 
Peloponnesus, he sent thither ambassar 
dors instructed to pursue a conduct like 
that 6f Julius. Some few there were 
among the Achaians who supported 
the arguments of the ambassadors ; but 
the many derided them, and drove them 
from the assembly with shouts of insult. 
Critolaus inveighed against the tyranny of 
the Romans, and accused his opponents 
of cowardice and treachery. A vote 
Was passed for the renewal of war with 
Lacedaemon; arid the general, contrary 
to all the principles of the constitution, 
Vas invested with arbitrary authority in, 



the conduct of it. Hie thebahs alsd, 
and the inhabitants of Chalcis, took part 
with the Achaians in the contest : the 
former, on accoimt of a judgment given 
against them by the Romans, thfe latter, 
for some cause unknown. 

Metellus, wishing to have the credit 
of finishing the war before he was su- 
perseded by the consul L. Mummius,hid 
appointed successor, again sent to offer 
pardon to the Achaians, if they would 
consent to the separation of Lacedaemon 
from then- body, and of the other states 
which had been named by the senate. 
At the same time he advanced through 
Thessaly with his army. His overtures 
being rejected, he marched against the 
Achaian forces, then besieging Heracleiat, 
because it would not attiiere to their con- 
federacy. Critolaus, on hearing of his 
approach, retreated hastily. So olinded 
was he by terror, that he passed through 
the defile of Thermopylae without once 
offering to make a stand there. Metel- 
lus overtook the retreating army, and 
entirely defeated it, near Scarpheia in 
the eastern Locris. Critolaus was nevef 
seen after the battle, but he was sup- 
posed to have perished in a neighboiu:- 
ing morass. * 

It was the custom of the Achaians, 
when their general died in ofiice, that 
his authority should devolve upon his 
predecessor. Diaeus, therefore, took the 
place of Critolaus, and resorted, forth- 
v^th, to the most violent measures, in 
order to provide the means of canying 
on the war. He summoned all the able- 
bodied citizens to arms, and filled up his 
battalions with emancipated slaves. He 
recruited the exhausted treasury, by 
compelling the rich to make laree 
contributions, which were nominafiy 
free gifts. The people now began to 
feel the evils of the war, and gloomily to 
anticipate its impending dangers. They 
were troubled at losing their slaves and 
their property; and the pride of free- 
men in a slave-holding community was 
wounded by seeing their bondmen put 
6n 2L level with themselves. They praised 
the fortuile of the slain, and pitied those 
who were going to the war. The women 
lamented that they had contributed 
their money, as if it had been intention- 
ally, to the certain destruction of their 
sons. Yet, though every place was full 
of discontent anafearful expectation, ho 
attempt was made to stop the measures 
^ ^of Diaeus ; but it seemed as if the people 
; were possessed by a spirit of despond- 
iency, -Which alike unfitted them for 
"^ 82 
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timely submission «nd for vigorous re- 
sistance. Most lamentable of all was 
the behaviour of the Patrians, and the 
men of certain towns associated with 
them, who had been discomfited in 
Phocis, after the battle of Scarpheia. 
Some slew themselves, others fled wildly 
from their dwellings, without knowing 
or thinking whither to bend their steps. 
Some seized their fellows and delivered 
them to the Romans ; some acted as 
sycophants and false accusers, though 
no sign had vet been given that such 
service would, be accep&ble ; some met 
the conqueror as suppliants, confessed 
that they had erred, and besought for- 
giveness, though their conduct had not 
yet been brought into question. 

Metellus meanwhile advanced to 
Thebes; for the Thebans had shared 
with the Achaians in the siege of Hera- 
oleia and the subsequent battle. The 
city was abandoned by the inhabitants 
at his approach. He entered it, but he 
would not suffer his soldiers to damage 
the buildings, nor to kill or make pri- 
soners the fugitives. From Thebes he 
went to Megara. The Achaian garrison 
retired at his approach, and the gates 
were opened to mm. He then advanced 
to Connth, where Diaeus had shut hun- 
self up. Still earnestly desiring to finish 
the war, he renewed his offers of peace 
through some leading Achaians ; whether 
prisoners, or, which seems probable, 
ambassadors who had come to him on 
some mission from the nation. Thus 
he endeavoured by moderation to atone 
for the original injustice of his com- 
monwealth, while the Achaians, who 
had right upon their side in the outset, 
still continued to do their utmost to- 
wards putting themselves in the wrong. 
Yet the Romans were partly to blame 
even for this ; for they had robbed the 
Achaians of their best and wisest patriots, 
and kept down any who might have 
worthily replaced them; so that now, 
when the servile flatterers of Rome had 
become a curse and a by- word among 
the people, there were few to take the 
lead, save reckless incendiaries. 

The Achaian chiefs who came from 
Metellus warmly urged the acceptance 
of his terms, and they wanted not sup- 
porters within the city : but Diaeus and 
some others, who despaired of forgive- 
ness, were bent to stake their country's 
fortune and their own upon one cast. 
To raise an insuperable bar to reconcili- 
ation, tiiey accused the ambassadors of 
traitorous dealings with the enemy, an4 



threw them into prison, Sosicrates, the 
lieutenant-general, was joined ,in the 
charge. He had supported, it was said, 
the sending an embassy to Metellus, and, 
in short, he was author of all the mis- 
chiefs — one of those convenient gene- 
ralities that serve to cloak injustice, 
when the trick is favoured Iby loose and 
arbitrary proceeding. He was con- 
demned and racked to death, without 
making any of those disclosures which 
his tormentors looked for. His savage 
treatment produced a reaction in the 
popular mind in favour of the ambassa- 
dors ; yet their release was not obtained 
without a bribe to Diaeus, who could 
not forego his wonted venality, even 
in this extremity of peril. 

Meanwhile, the consul Mummius, ar- 
riving with a powerful army, sent Me- 
tellus and his forces back into Mace- 
donia. He himself engaged in the siege 
of Corinth. The besiegers were careless 
through the confidence of strength, and 
the Achaians, making a sudden sally, 
drove in their outposts, and killed and 
wounded many of them. Encouraged 
by this success, they came out and 
offered battie. The consul was not slow 
to accept it. The Achaian cavalry fled 
at the first onset, but the foot main- 
tained the fight with desperate resolution, 
against an enemy veiy superior in force. 
At length they were oroken by an attack 
in flank, and finally routed. If Diaeus 
now had retreated into Corinth, assem- 
bled the relics of the beaten army, and 
prepared for a resolute defence, he might 
probably have obtained some tolerable 
terms for [his country, from the eager 
desire of Mummius to finish the war 
before his command expired. Instead 
of this he fled to Megalopolis, where he 
killed his wife to save her from captivity, 
and then ended his own life by poison. 

The Acliaians who had escaped from 
the battie into Corinth, thus abandoned 
by their leader, made no attempt at 
defence. They silentiy withdrew in the 
following night, and most of the Corin- 
thians Old the same. The gates were 
left open, but Mummius hesitated awhile 
to enter, for he feared an ambuscade. 
On the third day after the battie, he 
entered the city. He cruelly slaughtered 
most of the men whom he found there, 
sold the women and children, and pil- 
laged and burnt the town, after selecting 
the most celebrated works of art, and 
shipping them for Rome. The pretence 
for all this destructioa was the insult 
offered to the Roman commissioners: 
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the true motive was the wish to deprive 
the Achaians of a fortress important 
both from its strength and situation. 

The senate had appointed ten com- 
missioners to assist the consul in set- 
tling the affairs of Greece ; but before 
thev came he had already demolished the 
wafls and disarmed the inhabitants of the 
cities that had sided with the Achaians. 
The commissioners abolished democracy 
in all the states, and directed that the 
magistrates should be chosen according 
to a scale of property. They also put 
down the national assemblies, and for- 
bade the purchase of lands by any man 
beyond the boundaries of his state: 
though these two latter regulations were 
soon afterwards recalled. From this 
time forward Greece, with the exception 
of Thessaly, was reduced to a Roman 
province, under- the name of Achaia, 
and a Roman magistrate was annually 
sent out to govern it. Epirus and 
Thessaly were included in the province 
of Macedonia. 

Shortly before the arrival of the ten 
commissioners, Polybius returned into 
Greece. His qualities had won respect 
and favour from many distinguished 
Romans. He had been the most valued 
friend, adviser, and instructor of P. 
Scipio ^miljanus, the son of iEmilius 
Paullus, and the adopted grandson of 
Africanus. He accompanied Scipio 
when sent as consul into Africa, and 
was with him at the taking of Carthage ; 
after which he returned to his native 
country, in time to try how far his fa- 
vour with the Romans might enable him 
to mitigate its sufferings. Among 
other more serious insolencies of con- 
quest, some worthless fellow accused 
Philopoemen as an enemy to Rome, 
and urged the commissioners to break 
his statues, and abolish the honours 
paid to his memory. Polybius spoke in 
behalf of his father*s friend. He did 
not dwell on the poorness of the pro- 
posed revenge, nor on the obvious fact 
that Philopoemen owed allegiance to the 
Achaian only, and not to the Roman 
commonwealth : these considerations, 
though true and just, would not have 
been well received. But he spoke of 
the trying and dangerous occasions on 
which the Achaian hero had played the 
part of a faithful ally to Rome; and 
either his person or his arguments were 
so acceptable to the commissioners, 
that they not only refrained from the 
suggested baseness, but at his request 
they restored some statues of Aratus 



and Philopoemen which had been taken 
out of Peloponnesus to be sent to Rome. 
For this the Achaians erected a marble 
statue df Polybius himself. 

Another mark of favour was shown 
by the commissioners to Polybius — the 
permitting him to fix on any thing, and 
take it freely, among the confiscated 
effects of Diaeus. However, he declined 
the offer, and dissuaded his friends 
from being purchasers at any sales of 
confiscated property. The commission* 
ers at their departure appointed Poly- 
bius to make a circuit among the cities, 
that he might explain the laws and 
practice of the constitution which the 
Romans had given them, and might 
determine their controversies, until they 
were sufiiciently accustomed to their 
new [institutions to administer the go- 
vernment according to them. Ttis 
commission he seems to have executed 
with great ability; and high honours 
were conferred on him m the Achaian 
cities on account of it, 



Chapter XVII. . 

Of the state of Greece under the Roman 
dominion. 

Sect. I. — For many ages after the fall 
of the Achaian confederacy the history 
of Greece is that of an oppressed and 
degraded province. The states, indeed, 
retained, for the most part, a form of 
government nominally republican, but 
constituted according to the pleasure of 
the Remaps, and not according to the 
wishes or interests of the people. All 
authority was placed in the nands of the 
wealthier classes ; and if any person 
were aggrieved by a decision of the ma- 
gistrates, the appeal was not to a more 
popular tribunal, but to the Roman go- 
vernor. Few, indeed, have been the 
cases in the history of the world where 
the moral superiority of the conquerors 
to the conquered has been such that an 
arrangement like this could be benefi- 
cial. In ordinary instances the effect 
must be, either that maladministra- 
tion would be without redress, the 
foreign officer being biassed in favour 
of the delinquent by the love of ease and 
the habits of personal intercourse ; or 
else that frivolous complaints would be 
encouraged, so that the magistrates, 
finding their lives and fortunes at the 
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proconsul- 9 inerev» might be deterred 
from opposing nis arbitrary will or 
checking his rapacity. In truth, the 
oppressions of the Roman officers were 
far greater than any that would proba- 
bly have been exercised by the native 
anstocracy: for these, in the want of 
any immediate popular control, had the 
natural sympathy with persons allied to 
them by manners, language, and blood ; 
and the wish, almost universal among 
men, to stand well in the esteem of 
those with whom their lives were to be 
passed : whereas the others were stran- 
gers, widely ^differinff in manners from 
the Greeks,* and despising all from 
whom they differed; sent out for a 
year, and intending in that time to im- 
prove a flourishing, or recruit a shattered 
fortune. 

These were evils of which the full de- 
velopement did not immediately follow 
the conquest ; for personal avarice and 
corruption were not yet prevalent vices 
among the Roman magistrates. But 
the destruction of national energy in 
Greece, and of all the bolder and man- 
lier virtues, were ends to which the po- 
licy of Rome had been continually 
tending, even before Achala was re- 
duced to the state of a province. These 
virtues and that energy were quickly 
stifled by the .pressure of the Roman 
yoke, and by the exclusion of the 
Greeks i from all important political 
action : but they had previously existed 
in a greater degree than was willingly 
admitted by the Romans, whose pride 
avenged itself for the older civilization 
of tiie Greeks, and for their acknow- 
ledged pre- eminence in the refinements of 
literature and art, and in the heights 
and depths of philosophical speculation, 
by proclaiming and exaggerating their 
inferiority in courage, constancy, and 
practical wisdom. It is a commoi^ 
error, arising perhaps from the evident 
degeneracy of the two most celebrated 
commonwealths, those of Athens and 
Lacedaemon, to suppose that the spirit 
of freedom was extinct in Greece from 
the time of Alexander downwards. It 
was, indeed, violently overborne for a 
while by the power of his contending 
successors, assisted by the factious ani- 
inosities of their respective partisans in 
the several cities : but though it slept it 
was not dead, as iwas shown by the 
rapid growth of the Achaian league. 
This latter body need not shrink from 
comparison with any that Grecian his- 
tory pan shQWf If |t was, as seems in- 



separable from a federal commwuty, 
less prompt and energetic in its conduct 
than Athens, or even than Lacedaemon, 
it was superior to both in sound and 
liberal policy, in justice, and in modera- 
tion. Its circumstances, however, were 
by far less favourable. It had a difficult 
same to play between the ambition of 
Uie Macedonian and Spartan kings and 
the turbulence of the iEtolians: but 
from the time when Rome appeared 
upon the sta^e, its doom was sealed. 
Tiie power of Rome might, perhaps, 
have teen resisted by an union of the 
Greeks, such as was formed against the 
Persian; but her artful pohcy com- 
pletely ensured that no such union 
would take place : nor ought it to be 
made a charge against the Greeks, that 
they failed to withstand the most for- 
midable combination of force and craft 
which the world had ever seen ; espe- 
cially as in the first instance they want- 
ed the information which would have 
enabled them rightly to value the pre- 
tensions of the senate' to disinterested 
generosity. As the course of history 
does not confirm their imputed poUtical 
degeneracy, so it bears the most decided 
testimony to the preservation of their 
military courage. Philopoemen*s sol« 
diers were no whit inferior in bravery, 
nor in aptitude for discipline, accordii^ 
to the practice of their nation, to those 
of Flamininus or iEmilius Piaullus, If 
a Roman army was for the most part a 
better instrument of war than an equal 
number of Greeks or Macedonians, the 
cause of the difference is to be sought in 
the nature of the phalanx, which, after 
triumphing over every previous system 
of tactics, gave way in its turn to the 
Roman legion, as an organization but 
little inferior in force, and far surpass- 
ing it in pliability and readiness of adap- 
tation to different circumstances. 

We cannot, from the scanty notices 
remaining, completely trace the gradual 
decay of national energy and prosperity ; 
it may suffice to mention some particu- 
lars illustrating the condition of the 
Greeks, when the Roman empire had 
reached its greatest extent, and when its 
system of provincial government had 
been fully developed. But first we will 
briefly touch on the war which wa$ 
waged in Greece before that period, 
between the Romans and the generals of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus.* (b. c. 87.) 

* The word Pontas, which signifies the sea, is com- 
monly used b^ Ore«iao writers for a«peoifio ^esi^a- 
tion of the buxine tea. From the aea itself it ia 
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When neairly the whole of Lower 
Asia had been brought under the im- 
mediate dominion of Rome, or under 
that of her vassal monarchs, a rival 
power arose in that of Mithridates, an 
able, brave, and high-spirited, but cruel 
and faithless prince, who had much 
enlarged and strengthened his kingdom 
at the cost of his weaker neighbours. 
War soon broke out between him and 



V 'In the following year (b. c. 8© tb^ 
oonsul Lucius Cornelius Sylla cam^ 
into Greece. The command in the 
Mithridatic war had been disputed by 
arms between him and Caius Marius ; 
and after a most savagely conducte4 
struggle, Marius being overcome h^ 
escaped with difficulty from Italy, 
and his victorius rival carried his forces 
into Greece. The Boeotians submitted 



the Romans, wherein he vanquished! at his approach, and the other states 



several armies, and quickly mastered 
Asia Minor, with most of the adjoining 
islands. In his bitter hate to Rome, 
he sent letters throughout Asia, com- 
manding the people, on a stated day, to 
massacre all Italians in the country. 
The order was obeyed, as well through 
dislike of the l^omans as through fear 
of the king ; and eighty thousand per- 
sons are said to have perished in the 
slaughter. Mithridates then laid siege 
to lUiodes with all his forces both by 
sea and land ; but the citizens defended 
themselves resolutely and successfully. 
After this Mithridates resolved to carry 
the war into Europe, and sent a fleet to 
Greece, and an army through Thrace 
into Macedonia. 

The Athenians, for some unknown 
cause, had been flned by the Romans, 
and their magistrates forbidden to 
exercise their ftinctions. Aristion, an 
Epicurean philosopher, being sent by 
them on an embassjr to Mithridates, 
persuaded them, upon his return, to 
side with the king, assuring them that 
he would restore democracy, and would 
confer the greatest benefits both on the 
public and on individuals. The people 
followed his suggestions, and the chief 
men retired to Italy. Archelaus, who 
commanded the Asiatic fleet, subdued 
the island of Delos, which had revolted 
from the Athenians, restored it to them, 
and deposited his booty in their city. 
Under pretence of guarding it, he sent 
two thousand soldiers, by whose aid 
Aristion made himself tyrant of Athens, 
and slew or gave up to Mithridates all 
the fiiends of Rome. Archelaus, like- 
wise, gained the Achaians, Lacedaemo- 
nians, and Boeotians, and conquered the 
Cyclades, and other islands of the 
M geaxi sea. \ 

frequently transferred to the coufi tries upon its shores, 
"with which theKJreeks had very important commer- 
c'lal intercourse ; and bj^ the Romans it is made to 
denote a particular r^ion, comprising the greater 
part of the Asiatic coast of the Euxine sea, and extend- 
ing from the skirts of Caucasus to the confines of 
Bithynia. It is in this last sense that the word is to 
be understood whenever the kingdom of Fontus is 
spoken of. «.; 



that had taken part with Mithridates 
sent ambassadors to offer tiieir ober 
dience. Athens only held out Sylla 
left one of his officers to besiege the 
city, while he himself attacked Feirasr 
eus, where Archelaus had shut himscjf 
up. After vainly assaulting the place, 
he set himself to the construction of 
battering engines upon a vast scale. 
For timber he cut down the sacred 
groves of Attica, the trees of the Aca- 
aemy, and those of the LycaBum : for 
money to carry on his operations, he 
pillaged the temple of Delphi. Wheo 
his engines were completed he returned 
to the siege of Peiraeeus, which he con- 
tinued through the winter : but aH hi? 
attacks were baffled by Archelaus, and 
at last he desisted from the attempt, and 
turned all his forces against Athens. 

That city was alre^y suffering grie- 
vously from famine. Supplies were 
plentiful in Peiraeeus, for the fteet o$ 
Mithridates commanded the sea: but 
Sylla had taken and demolished the long 
walls that protected the con^munication 
between the city and its harbour, and his 
vigilance foiled every attempt of Arche- 
laus to throw provisions into Athens. The 
miseries of the besieged were enhanced 
hy the insolent profligacy of Aristioj^ 
and his intimates, who wasted the stores 
of the garrison in debauchery, while the 
citizens were feeding on dogs and horses, 
and even on shoes and les^ern bottles. 
The tyrant wantonly insulted the pteople 
in their sufferings. He refused a little 
oil to feed the holy lamp in the temple 
of Minerva, and when the priestes3 
begged of him half a bushel of barley, 
he sent her in mockery that quantity of 
pepper. At length the people sent the 
councillors and priests to en&eat thai: he 
would capitulate with the Romans, but 
he drove them from his presence with 
blows. Nevertheless when Sylla came 
in person against the city, he sent some 
of his boon companions to treat for 
p^ace ; who, instead of coming direc^y 
to the point, began to harangue ^.bout 
.Theseus and other ancknt heroe^^, and 
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the noble deeds of Athens a^^ainst the 
Persian. The Roman cut Ihem short 
by telling them that he came not to 
study rhetoric, but to punish rebels. 
Soon afterwards he took the city by a 
night attack, on ft part of the wall that 
was unguarded. The soldiers by his 
order slaughtered all they met, till the 
blood ran out in streams through the 
gates : and many Athenians killed them- 
selves in despair, expecting the utter 
desolation of their country. However, 
at the entreaty of some Athenian exiles, 
and of all the Roman senators in his 
camp, the destroyer stayed his course, 
and said that he would spare the living 
for the sake of the long since dead. 
Nevertheless he took from the Athenians 
the power of choosing magistrates and 
makmg laws ; and he condemned Axis- 
tion to death, with his associates and 
ministers. After this he returned to the 
siege? of Peiraeeus, and obliged Archelaus 
to abandon it, after a most resolute 
defence, and retire to Munychia. When 
Sylla had made himself master of 
Peireeeus, he dismantled the ramparts, 
and burnt the store-houses and arsenal. 

Archelaus soon quitted Munychia, 
and went into Thessaly, where he was 
joined by the army in Macedonia. With 
these he again advanced into Boeotia, 
where Sylla met him. In a great battle 
near Chseroneiathe steadiness and disci- 
pline df the Romans triumphed over a vast 
superiority of numbers. Some time after, 
a second Asiatic army was sent into 
Greece, and was likewise overthrown. 

Meanwhile the cruelties of Mithri- 
dates had driven Ephesus and many 
other Asiatic cities to revolt. For fear 
of a general defection, he proclaimed 
liberty to the Grecian cities, remitted 
debts, and gave civil franchise to slaves 
and strangers. On hearing of the second 
defeat in Greece, he directed Archelaus 
to make peace on the best conditions he 
could obtain. Sylla was no less anxious 
to put an end to the war, for his enemies 
had regained the superiority in Italy. 
The terms, however, were not agreed on 
till Sylla had passed into Asia. Mithri- 
dates at length agreed to give up all his 
winnings in this war, to pay two thou- 
sand talents, and to deliver seventy of 
his galleys to the Romans. Sylla then 
prepared for his return into Italy, to 
wrest the government out of the hands 
of his foes. (b. c. 84.) 

Before embarking he stayed for some 
time in Asia, to settle the government, 
and to enrich himself and his soldiers. 



He commanded sill slaves who had been 
freed by Mithridates to return to their 
masters. This gave rise to tumults; 
some cities revolted, and the Romans 
gave a loose to confiscation and 
slaughter. The partizans of Mithri- 
dates were every where severely punish- 
ed, especially at Ephesus. Sylla then 
called a meeting of deputies at Ephesus, 
from all the cities of Asia. He re- 
proadhed them with the benefits received 
from Rome, and with, their ungrateful 
readiness to join Mithridates, and to 
execute his cruelties. For this he said 
they had in part been punished by the 
rapine and oppression of the master they 
had chosen; and the chief "authors of 
the mischiefs had already suffered jus- 
tice at the hands of the Romans. Never- 
theless some further chastisement was 
due ; but it should he tempered with re- 
gard to the Grecian name and to old 
friendship. He would only fine them to 
the amount of five years* tribute, besides 
his expenses in the war, and the usual 
taxes due from the province. 

He sent parties of soldiers into all the 
towns to collect the sums required from 
each. . The people were obliged to 
borrow money at high interest, and to 
mortgage then* theatres and other public 
buildmgs. Furthermore, they were given 
up to the insolence and covetousness of 
Roman soldiers biUetted upon them, each 
householder being obligwl to pay to his 
unwelcome guest sixteen drachmae a day 
(about nine shillings), and to entertain 
him, and any number of his friends he 
might think proper to invite. Nor did 
the proconsul defend them against the 
pirates,' whom Mithridates had encou- 
raged till they grew to such a pitch of 
strength and boldness, that they not only 
infested the seas, but attacked the towns. 
While Sylla was in Asia, they took and 
plundered lassus, Samos, Clazomenae,- 
and Samothrace. After thus adminis- 
tering the affairs of the province, he set 
sail for Italy. 

When the other Grecian states were 
broiight under the dominion of Rome, 
the Rnodians alone retained their laws 
and liberties. They had indeed been 
obliged to lower their pretensions to ab- 
solute independence, and to become 
allies of Rome, which always implied a 
degree of subjection ; but their political 
institutions were unchanged, and they 
were free from the interference of Ro- 
man magistrates in matters of internal 
administration. They still kept up their 
navy, aiid pontinued the exercose of 
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avms; and that they still had much of 
their ancient strength and spirit was 
amply proved by their resistance to 
Mitmidates, when they alone, unaided 
by the Romans, withstood and repelled 
the fleets and armies of 'that monarch, 
directed by his eminent ability, and urged 
forward bj^ his determined will. It was 
probably in reward of th'eir services on 
this occasion that Sylla made the tovm 
of Caunus in Caria, and many of the 
islands, tributary to them. They seem 
to have continued in their then con- 
dition till the civil war in the Roman em* 
pire, which followed the death of Caesar ; 
m the course of which their city was 
taken by Cassius, and plundered of 
nearly ail its riches. 

The war with Mithridates was re- 
sumed and continued, with many changes 
of fortune, till that prince was entirely 
stripped of his possessions, and driven 
to kill himself that he might not fall into 
his enemies* hands ; but the supremacy 
of Rome over the Greeks, both in Europe 
and Asia, was not again brought into 
question. This supremacy was exer- 
cised by the provincial governors, who 
were usually taken from the principal 
magistrates of the foregoing year, and 
styled proconsuls or propraetors, accord- 
ing to the office they had borne. These 
governors commanded the forces, and 
directed the general administration ; they 
also exercis^ the judicial power, at least 
in all matters concerning the state, and 
in all wherein either party was a Roman. 
They were restrained by certain rules in 
the exercise of authority over their 
countrymen, whom they could not 
punish with death or stripes, unless con- 
demned after a regi\lar tnal, with all the 
forms of Roman law. But those who 
were not citizens of Rome, either by 
birth or by adoption, might be scourged 
or slain by the most summary and arbi- 
trary process. Add to this that though 
the private differences of the plrovinci^s 
were usually decided by their municipal 
courts, appeal might always be made to 
the governor, who could overrule the 
decision and condemn the judges ; but 
if any wrong were done by the governor, 
redress was only to be sought at Rome, 
at great expense and even hazard, and 
with a strong probability that the culprit 
would be screened by family interest, or 
by the fellow-feeling of similar delin- 
quents. 

This system could not fail to be fruit- 
ful in abuses ; but all its evils were most 
fully developed by the manner in which 



these offices were filled. In the then 
corrupted state of Roman manners, the 
ordinary road to consulships and prse- 
torships was to squander money in 
bribery and public shows. In so doing 
the candidates looked forward to the 
provincial governments, which always 
followed in the train of high offices m 
the city ; and calculated that, by squeez- 
ing the unhappy tributaries, they would 
more than reimburse themselves for the 
money which they had lavished on the 
gratification of the ruling people. We 
cannot then wonder at the general pre- 
valence of extortion and oppression, 
which a slight acquaintance with the 
history of the Roman provinces will lay 
before us. 

" It is admirable,** says Cicero in a 
letter to his brother, " that you should 
so have governed Asia for three years, 
that no statue, no picture, no precious 
vessels nor rich tapestry, no slaves, no 
offers of money for the perversion of 
justice, should have turned you aside 
from the highest uprightness and purity 
of conduct. But what can be conceived 
so excellent or so desirable, as that that 
virtue, that contentedness, that freedom 
from covetous desires, should not lie 
hid in darkness, but should be set in the 
broad light of Asia, in the sight of a 
most conspicuous province, and in the 
hearing of all nations ? that men should 
not be frightened by your journeys, ex- 
hausted by your expenses, disturbed at 
your arrival? that whithersoever you 
come there should be joy, both pubhcly 
and privately ; the city receiving you as a 
guardian, not as a tyrant, and the house 
where you lodge as a guest, not as a 
plunderer." A goodly picture of the 
feelings which usually attended the 
march and welcomed the arrival of a 
Roman magistrate ; not to mention the 
special praise attached in the l)eginning 
of the passage to the abstinence from 
practices, of which the very suggestion 
would, in a purer state of morals, have 
been repelled as an insult. But if a par- 
ticular instance be needed, hear what 
Cicero says, when sent into Cilicia, of 
the state in which his predecessor left 
the province. " I heard of nothing but 
complaints of the poll taxes, and that all 
were selling their estates; I heard groans 
and mourning in the cities ; portentous 
actions, not of a man, but of a savage 
beast" 

Even when the governor was per- 
sonally incorruptible, his officers, and 
even his servants, woujd often traffic on 
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^e credit of thefaf influenee over him, 
real or pretended. This is a danger in- 
separable from arbitrary government, 
and especially when administered by 
foreign and temporary residents. But 
the {NToconsul and his frain were not the 
only privileged oppressors. Large powers 
were given to the society of pubhcans,* 
or. farmers of the revenue, who often 
abused them to a great extent. Of this 
the senate was not unaware, even so 
early as the conquest of Macedonia ; for 
in a decree of that period, quoted by 
Livy, it is observed, that wherever the 
publicans are employed, either the re- 
venues are cheated, or else the subjects 
are oppressed. The publicans were all 
from the class of knights, the second 
order in the Roman commonwealth; 
and it will readily be supposed that in 
any disputes between them and the pro- 
vincials, the interests and habits of the 
governor would generally bias hiiii in 
favour of those who were the most 
capable of serving or harming him. 

The list of bloodsuckers does not end 
here. There were certain officers at 
Rome (the sediles) to whose office it be- 
longed to exhibit shows for the Ratifica- 
tion of the people ; and the display of 
more than usual magnificence in these 
was the readiest way to popular favour. 
If an sedile had a friend m any of the 
provincial governors, he was generally 
supported in defraying a part of his ex- 
penses by forced contributions from 
some tributary city. Nay, so prevalent 
was this custom, that if any unfashion- 
ably conscientious proconsul refused to 
countenance such extortions, complaint 
was made as if of a breach of friendship, 
or a lawful right improperly withheld. 
Roman merchants and money lenders 
swarmed in. the provinces, who generally 
took care to be provided with letters 
from Rome, recommending them to the 
governor, and trusted more to favour 
than to justice in their disputes with the 
native inhabitants. The money lenders 
in particular took advantage of the dis- 
tresses into which the cities were plunged 

• These publicans must not be confounded with 
the low and degraded persons so called in the English 
translation of the New Testament The latter were 
the actual tax-gatherers, mostly Jews of mean condi- 
tion, and despised by their countrymen for consent- 
mg to act as ministers (^ a foreign usurpation, and 
servants of a people hated as tyrants, and looked 
down on as strangers to tte law and the promise. 
The proper publicans, Roman gentlemen of wealth 
and rank, would have been much surprised to find 
themselves in the company in which the others gene- 
rally appear ; from whom, indeed, they differed as 
much as a commissidn^r^of excise from a comzao& 
gauger. 



to^make loanfl at tho* nost exorlMtairt 
interest, giving little attention to the 
question of securities or ability to pay. 
On these points, instead of exercisii^g an 
ordinary prudence, they too often con- 
fided in their influence with the go- 
vernor, that he would support them in 
the most violent measures for the reco- 
very of their dues. It was common to 
give them commands in the province, 
expressly with the view of enabling them 
to employ their official authority in en- 
forcing the satisfaction of their private 
claims. Of the length to which this 
abuse might be carried we have a 
scandalous instance in the case of one 
Scaptius, who having a heavy claim 
upon the city of Salamis, in Cyprus, 
for a loan bearing interest at 48 per 
cent., obtained from Cicero's predeces- 
sor in Cilicia a command in the island, 
and a troop of horse to be at his dis- 
posal, with which he shut up the coun- 
cil in their hall till five of them were 
starved to death. 

Another instance of the tyrannjF exer- 
cised over the unfortunate provincials 
is, that they were not only deterred from 
transmitting complaints to Rome, but 
frequently compelled to send deputa- 
tions, at a vast expense, to bear witness 
to the moderation of their plunderers, 
and the benevolence of their (^pressors. 
However shamefully a proconsul knay 
have misconducted himself, when he 
quitted his government it seldom hap- 
pened but that he was followed by flat- 
tering embassies. It was thus even 
with C. Verres, propraetor of Sicily, 
against whose unexampled atrocities the 
voice of the province was hfted almost 
unanimously, as soon as the people had 
an opportunity of safely venting their 
real sentiments. 

Having specified some of the evils of 
Roman dominion, we have now to look 
for the countervailing advantages, such 
as they were. When the conquered 
nations were poor and rude, these ad- 
vantages were gyeat, though even then 
apparently insufficient to outweigh the 
degrading effects of their subjection. 
They here comprised the introduction of 
better laws, more polished manners, 
greater mental culture, and altogether of 
a more advanced civilisation ; the esta- 
blishment of peace and order, at least 
to some degree ; the increase of riches ; 
the erection -of noble works for. public 
utility and magnificence. But few of 
these benefits could be needed by 
Greece, or by tl^ose countries whiph bad 
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fdt the influence of Gredaft civilisation. 
In intellectual culture, in useful arts 
and elegant accomplishments, the 
Qreeks were not the scholars but the 
masters of the Romans. In politics 
and jurisprudence they may have been» 
to a certain d^ee, inferior to them, 
but assuredly not so far as to need thai 
their errors should be set right by the 
arbitrary interference of a foreign gover* 
nor# With respect to the magnificence 
displayed in public works, there is no 
doubt that many Grecian cities were 
largely benefited in this manner by the 
favour of the emperors ; but the sums 
thus spent in adorning particular places 
bore but a small proportion to those 
which were drawn from ail the cities of 
the provinces; and when we consider 
the taste, the love of splendour, and the 
public spirit of the Grecian race in 
general, there can be little doubt, that 
if the people had been left to develope 
and employ their own resources without 
constraint, the aggregate of beauty and 
convenience produced would have been 
far greater than tiiat which resulted 
from the partial bounty of the distant 
sovereign. 

It appears that the benefits of Roman 
rule over Grecian cities are chiefly to be 
looked for in protection against foreign 
war and civU broils. There were draw- 
backs, however, even to these advan- 
tages. For the fierce debates in the 
popular assembhes, and bloody strug- 
gles which sometimes ensued, there was 
often substituted a war of slander and 
underhand intrigue. Power and riches 
were to be gained by the favour of the 
proconsul : that favour was to be courted 
py flattery and corrupt subserviency, 
and to be maintained m its exclusive- 
ness by defamation of rivals ; and thus 
calumny ,falsehood, and all baseness, suc- 
ceeded, if not to virtues, at least to vices 
of a manlier cast, and less irretrievably 
degrading.' The acute and versatile 

genius of the nation enabled them,, as 
ley had led the way in all more gene- 
rous arts, to be also preeminent in de- 
vising, the most ingenious methods of 
self-debasement At once depraved and 
impoverished by the manner of their 
government, they threw out swarms of 
adventurers to seek their fortunes as 
buffoons, as parasites^ as ready tools in 
every mean and contemptible service. 
For this they are severely lashed by the 
Roman satirists : though really, in the 
time of Juvenal, the Romans appear to 
have been but little less servile, however 



their inferiority in suppleness and quick* 
ness of perception may have made their 
fululation less successful. 
. Even in rospect of jioutward tranquil- 
lity, the sway of Rome was not produc- 
tive of unmixed advantage to t|ie Gre-* 
cian cities. They were, after the deifeat 
of Mithridates, effectually secured 

X'nst attack from any foreign enemy 
^rerwhelming power ; but Siey seem 
to have been more exposed to the at- 
tacks of robbers and pirates than while 
they trusted for their defence to their 
own energy and warlike spirit. The 
protecting force was then on the spot, 
and prompt and vig^orous action was en- 
sured by personal interest and danger. 
But the troops of the Roman governor 
mig[ht be distant, or might be employed 
against enemies from whom he expected 
more of profit and of glory ; and before 
they could be brought to the spot, the 
plunderers might ^ safe in their inac- 
cessible fastnesses. If the governor 
failed in his duty, the cities were too 
much reduced in strength and spirit to 
be able to supply his deficiency. Ac- 
cordingly, the tiude of robbery seems to 
have prospered to a vast extent under 
the Roman government. In the rich 
and populous Sicily, where Syracuse 
and Acragas had defied attack from any 
force inferior to that of the mighty Car- 
thage, it was one of the charges against 
Verres, that piratical fleets had infested 
the seas unopposed, and that the fleet 
of the propraetor had not ventured to 
face them. For the state of Asia, we 
may again refer to the praises bestowed 
by Cicero upon his brother. ** You 
restored many cities ruined and almost 
abandoned, among which were the no- 
blest respectively of Ionia and Caria, 
namely, oamos and Halicamassus : you 
quelled the robberies in Mysia, put a 
stop to murder in many places, esta- 
blished peace throughout the province ; 
and not only did you repress the rob- 
beries in the fields and highways, 
but also the greater and more nu- 
merous depredations in the towns and 
temples." 

The evils here described were occar 
sionally lightened by the prudence and 
humanity of a particular governor ; nor 
is it to be supposed, even under the 
worst administration, that human life 
was one unmingled tissue of wretched- 
ness and guilt. There is eating and 
drinking, and marrying, and giving in 
marriage, in the wor^ times as in the 
bei^t; and there are pertain pleasures. 
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pains, affections, and sensibilities, so 
closely inwoven in man's nature, that 
they never can be utterly severed from 
it. The stron^st features are those 
which give theur character to the pic- 
ture. As in the brightest ages of a 
commonwealth there is much of hidden 
selfishness and dishonesty, both public 
and private, which escapes the eye of 
the historian ; so in periods apparently 
teeming with nothing but tyranny, de- 
ceit, and shameless licentiousness, there 
may be many instances of humble inte- 
grity and contented industry in nooks 
and comers, far b<ilow the surface of 
society, condemned to obscurity by the 
very position which shelters them from 
the tide- way of national corruption. So 
far however as the characters of men are 
determined by the government under 
which they live, we need not doubt that 
the Roman conquest was most perni- 
cious to that of the Greeks ; nor that, 
even though we exclude the positive 
oppression and spoliation they so often 
suffered, the stagnation of energy result- 
ing from their servitude was more de- 
structive both to virtue and to happiness 
than all the storms of their turbulent 
independence. 

That this was so in Greece is proved 
by its progressive depopulation. The 
rate of increase is not a measure of 
national prosperity. In every fully- 
peopled country it must necessarily be 
slow, and it is most desirable that it 
should be kept in check by habits of 
forethought. But in a happy and flou- 
rishing community, the multiphcation of 
the people, however gradual, must go 
forward. A continued decline of the 
numbers of men is a proof of more rapid 
diminution in the means of their subsist- 
ence, and an index of long and painful 
struggles with want and wretchedness. 
Between the Persian wars and the death 
of Alexander, Mr. Clinton has inferred, 
from very careful investigation, that the 
average population of Greece was little 
less than that of Britain in 1821. 
Under the Roman dominion its state 
was very different. " Returning from 
Asia," says Servius Sulpicius, in his 
well-known letter of consolation to 
Cicero, upon the loss of his daughter, 
•* as I sailed from iJEgina towards Me- 
gara, I began to look out upon the 
regions round about. Behind me was 
iEgina, before me Megara ; Peiraeeus 
on the right hand, Corinth on the left ; 
all which towns, once so flourishing, now 
lay prostrate and ruined before my 



eyes." The towns of L'aconia in its 
flourishing state were nearly a hundred ; 
in the time of Augustus, Strabo tells us, 
they were thirty. The* , condition of 
Arcadia was not more flburishing. 
'* Mantineia, and Orchomenus, and He- 
r»a, and Cleitor, and Pheneus, and 
Stymphalus, and Maenalus, and Me- 
thydnum, and Caphyae, and Cynaetha^ 
either are no more, or exist but m ruins 
and faint traces." At the same time 
Thebes was a miserable village, and the 
other towns of Boeotia were little more, 
excepting Tanagra and Thespiae. 

In short, the effects of the Roman 
conquest upon the condition of the 
Greeks taJhed exactly with those of a 
similar change upon the Italian cities 
of the middle ages ; and they cannot be 
better described than in the eloquent 
language applied to the latter by an 
illustrious countryman of ours, Algernon 
Sidney. "Whilst Italy was inhabited 
by nations governing themselves by 
their own will, they fell sometimes into 
domestic seditions, and had frequent 
wars with their neighbours. When they 
were free they loved their country, and 
were always ready to fight in its de- 
fence. Such as succeeded well, in- 
creased in vigour and power ; and even 
those that were the most unfortunate in 
one age, found means to repair their 
greatest losses if their government con- 
tinued. Whilst they had a propriety in 
their goods, they would not suffier their 
country to be invaded, since they could 
have none if it were lost. This gave 
occasion to wars and tumults ; but it 
sharpened their courage, kept up' a good 
discipline, and the nations that were 
most exercised by them, always in- 
creased in power and number." They 
sometimes killed one another, but their 
enemies never got any thing but 
burying places within their territories. 
All things are now brought pto a very 
different method by the blessed govern- 
ments they are under. The fath«rly care 
of the king of Spain, the pope, and other 
princes, has established peace among 
them. The thin half-starved inhabitants 
of walls supported by ivy, fear neither 
popular tumults, nor foreign alarms ; 
and their sleep is only interrupted by 
hunger, the ones of their children, or 
the howling of wolves. Instead of many 
turbulent, contentious cities, they have 
a few scattered, silent cottages ; and 
the fierceness of those nations is so 
tempered, that every rascally collector 
of taxes extorts, without fear, &om 
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ever^ man that which should be the 
nourishment of his family. The govern 
nors, instead of weaiying their subjects 
in wars, only seek, by perverted laws, 
corrupt judges, false witnesses, and vexa- 
tious suits, to cheat them of their 
money I and inheritance. . This is the 
best part of their condition. Where 
these arts are used, there are men, and 
they have something to lose : but for 
the most part the lands lie waste, and 
they who were formerly troubled with 
the disorders incident to populous cities, 
now enjoy the quiet and peaceable estate 
of a wilderness. 

"Again, there is a way of killing 
worse than that of the sword ; for, as 
Tertullian says, upon a different occa- 
sion, prohibere nasci est occidere (to hin- 
der birth is to kill). Those governments 
are in the highest degree giultv of blood 
which, by taking from men the means 
of living, bring some to perish through 
want, drive others out of the country, 
and generally dissuade men from mar- 
riage, by talang from them all ways of 
subsisting their families. Notwithstand- 
ing all me seditions of Florence, the 
horrid factions of Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lins, Neri and Bianchi, nobles and 
commons, they continued populous, 
sfrong, and exceeding rich ; but in the 
space of less than a nundred and fifty 
years, the peaceable reign of the Medices 
IS thought to have destroyed nine parts 
in ten of the people of that provmce. 
Machiavel reports, that in that time 
Florence alone, with the Val d'Amo, a 
small territory belonging to that city, 
could, in a few hours, by the sound of a 
bell, bring together a hundred and 
thirty- five thousand well-armed men; 
whereas now that city, with all the 
others in that province, are brought to 
such despicable weakness, emptiness, 
poverty, and baseness, that they can 
neither resist the oppressions ot their 
prince, nor defend him or themselves 
if they afe assaulted by a foreign 
enemy. This is npt the effect of war or 
pestilence : they enjoy a perfect peace, 
and suffer no other plague than the 
government they are under. But he 
who has thus cured them of disorders 
and tumults, does, in my opinion, de- 
serve no greater praise than a physician, 
who should boast there was not a sick 
person in a house committed to his 
care, when he had poisoned all that 
were in it." — Discourses concerning 
Government^ chap. II. sect. 26. 
Yet great as were the mischiefs 



springing' from the triumphant ambition 
of Rome, it does not therefore follow 
that her conquests were, upon the whole, 
a thing to be lamented oy the world. 
Our views of consequences is short and 
dim ; and when we see a mighty scheme 
of action carried through at a vast ex- 
pense of blood and suffering, it is but 
reasonable to conclude, that some great 
end of a beneficent Providence must 
have been answered by it, or must be 
yet in progress, thotigh we may be un- 
able to know that end, and to trace the 
steps that lead to its. fulfilment. The 
evils just described are natural results 
of a successful attempt at universal con- 
quest — ^results which might have been, 
at least imperfectly, foreseen, and which 
nOw, with past experience to aid us, 
may be confidently foretold as likely to 
recur, if ever the like attempt shall be 
carried as far towards its completion. 
These therefore are the consequences 
upon which we are to reason in dedu- 
cing lessons of human conduct, and 
assigning to each actor in the story his 
proper meed of praise or blame ; and 
for this it is needless to search into the 
collateral purposes of absolute wisdom, 
which may have been unwittingly car- 
ried forward by the oppressor, and 
opposed by the defender of his country. 
Nevertheless, in viewing the history of 
periods when the spirit of evil was ap- 
parently predominant, it is gratifying to 
see and comprehend, instead of darkly 
guessing, that these things were not 
suffered in vain. In the case now in 
question, adequate reasons are manifest. 
We cannot doubt ,that the successive 
conquests of Macedonia and Rome were 
the appointed, as they were the most 
effectual insfruments, of preparing for 
the spread of the Christian revelation, 
A common language was furnished by 
the one, a common government esta- 
blished by the other ; and, by the joint 
working of both, an easy and unrestrict- 
ed communication was ensured through 
the whole of the then civilized world. In 
one man*s life the gospel was preached 
from Syria to Spain ; though it seems 
to have been m Grecian Asia that 
churches arose most rapidly and in the 
greatest number. Thus the very revo- 
lution which poisoned the springs of 
happiness and virtue, so far as either 
depended on national institutions, local 
attachments, and ancient habits of 
thinking and acting, was made the 
means of introducing a new morality, 
both loftier in principle, pmrer/ 
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tice, and more powerfully operative 
upon the actual dispositions of inen. 

Sbctf. II.— -though Athens had lost 
all political importance, it was not the 
less, under the empire of Rome, fti^ 
intellectual capital of the civilized 
world, the centre of art, philosophy, 
and hterature. Whatever excellence 
was attained in these departments by^ 
the Romans, may be traiced, with few 
exceptions, to the influence of Grecian 
models; The Roman written drama 
was a copy of the Attic. The comic 
writers of the school of Aristophanes 
could not indeed be presented to a fd- 
reign audience, since uieh' constant per- 
sonal and political allusions, their alle- 
gories, theur mytholo^, their burlesque* 
extravagance of incident, were insepa- 
rably connected with the government 
and religion of ancient Athens. Their- 
place was partly filled by the satirists, 
perhaps as a class the most successful, 
as they are certaiiJy the most original' 
of Roman writers. But the later comedy, 
which painted domestic incidents and 
ordinary characters, was freely imitated 
by Plautus and more closely by Terence. 
Even the scene was generally laid in' 
Athens, and the persons, manners, and 
dresses were Athehian. The Attic tra- 
gedies were rendered into Latin by NaB- 
vius, Attius, Pacuviusi and others ; but 
less happily, if we are to judge from the 
scanty fragments that have been pre- 
served to us. We find the traces of Homer 
and of Theocritus in every page of Vir- 
girs Mnsid and Bucolics * and in the 
Georgics, the most original as well as 
the most perfect of his compositions, 
the poet evidently had Hesiod in his eye, 
though here he has by far sin-passed his 
master. Even the Roman metres, epic, 
lyric, dramatic, or whatever other, are 
all derived from Greece ; though there 
is reason to think that the metrical 
system of ancient times, as it appeared 
in inscriptions and legendary ballads, 
was of a kind entirely different. 

We will now consider the effect pro- 
duced by intercourse with Greece on 
Roman eloquence and philosophy. The 
first may be quickly (fismissed: In a 
state wmch is governed by deliberative 
assemblies, oratory will always flourish, 
and its style will be generally less deter- 
mined by any foreign niodels which the 
speaker may have studied, than by the 
teinper, tastes, and habits of the people 
at large, or of the educated classes. From 
the Attic models, admirable as they are, 
th«r Roman orators probably gained less 



in pcrsuasivd feffect fhait in grace HM 
finish. But in philosophy the case is 
very different. The genius of the Ro- 
mans was by far more turned to war 
ahd politics flian to abstract specula- 
tion. Before they had dealings with 
Greece ftiey were utter strangers to phi- 
losophy, and when it was introduced, 
there were many zealots for dd times, 
who foretold much evil that should arise 
from it Even in after years the height 
of their ambition was to comprehend, 
enforce, and explain the doctrine of 
some favourite Grecian teacher, and 
this in the Greek language more fre-' 
quently than in their own. An opinion 
became current that the Latin tongue' 
was unfit for scientific discussions; 
fliough Cicero, in combating this pre-' 
judice, went so f5ar as to alBrm that it 
was yet fitter for them than the Greek. 
Even he, for the most part, did not at- 
tempt to break new groimd, or to enlarge 
the boundaries of science by his own 
inquiries ; but only to enrich his native 
speech with the doctrines and arguments 
of Grecian sages; Yet within these limits 
the study of pnilosojphy came to be con- 
sidered as a nighly becoming, if not as a 
necessary part of a lit)eral education ; 
and the Roman nobility were wont to 
send their sons to Athens, as to an uni- 
versity, to pass a year or two in hearing 
the most celebrated masters. 

Athens, though the most celebrated 
seat of Grecian philosophy, was not its 
birth-place. A richer soil, a kind- 
lier climate, a greater freedom fit)m 
formidable neighbours, had caused 
the Grecian cities on the coast of Asia 
to outstrip the mother country in the' 
career of cultivation. The most ancient 
philosophers were chiefly from them, or 
from the Italian colonies, which rivalled 
them in early prosperity. But the 
growth of science in Ionia was checked 
by the calamities attending the Persian 
conquest, as it was in Italy by the 
widely spreading ruin which fell on the 
Grecian settlements, from the war in 
which Sybaris was destroyed by Croton, 
and the bloody revolutions that follow- 
ed. Meanwhile in Athens we have seen 
what a burst of mental activity was 
produced by the stirring events and 
glorious issue of the Persian wars, and 
by the rapid growth of the common- 
Wealth in power and glory. Foreign 
talent also became plentifhl there. Iiie 
imperial city was the natural resort of 
those among its subjects, who aspired 
to display their f owers on « larger 



stage than theii* own towns could fur- 
nish. Skilful artists of every kind were 
drawn together by the public and pri- 
vate wealth of the state, and the lavish 
expenditure of both on objects of popu- 
lar gratification. Khetoricians and 
sophists flocked to the place where ;.the 
arts of persuasion wer^ most valuable. 
Upon the whole, Athens acqmred the 
fame, which it retained long after, of 
being the city where every talent and 
accomplishment might enjoy its most 
appropriate exercise, and receive its 
highest cultivation. 

If this preeminence had been wholly 
founded on the power and riches of the 
people, it would probably have sunk 
with these into decay. But the Athe- 
nians were singularly fitted by nature 
and habits for their hterary supremacy. 
The idleness in which they generally 
lived, when not engaged m military 
duties, was hurful to them as men and 
citizens, but far otherwise as critics. 
Their activity of mind would not let 
itself be quenched in sluggish indiffer- 
ence or stupid sensuality ; on the con- 
trary, when withdrawn from the busi- 
ness of life, it was weighing beauties 
and faults of composition, or keenly 
battling with wit and argument on some 
dispute topic. In their national as- 
semblies, Demosthenes complained that 
they were accurate judges of style and 
neasoning, but careless as to the matter 
under debate. In short, they were a 
people of literary idlers, eminently 
wanting in practical wisdom, but no less 
remarkable for critical acuteness and 
severity of taste. In those gifts they 
probably surpassed all numerous com- 
munities, before or since ; except indeed 
upon some points, where a better taste 
has been inspired by amore^enlightened 
morality. 

The fame of Athens as a school of 
philosophy, was miich promoted by the 
circumstance, that it was the birth- 
place of Socrates and Plato. The 
greatest earlier philosophers were com- 
monly the founders of sects, each of 
which prevailed for the most part in 
some particular region, and thence re- 
ceived its name* Socrates founded no 
sect, and left behind him no written 
body of doctrines ; but he improved the 
spirit of philosophical investigation, and 
cleared from the path of truth the 
thorns and briars and tangled weeds, 
the intricate systems of former philoso- 
phers and the quibbles of the sophists, 
po gr^at wa9 the influence of his cha^ 



racter and abilities, that of the sectsi 
which sprung up in after times there 
were few which did not rejoice td trace 
then- origin to him. The chief of the 
Socratic sects were also followers of 
Plato. Among these was Aristotle, who 
both learnt and taught at Athens, 
though a native of Stageirus in Thrace. 
Nearly all the leaders of the Academy 
and its branches were either Athenians 
or foreigners resident in Athens. 

The leading subject of inquiry among 
the Socratic sects was the nature m 

fDod and evil, of happiness and misery, 
heir various opinions on tliis point 
must here be noticed, both for its in- 
trinsic [importance, and because it was 
that on which they chiefly spUt We 
need not dweU on their physical or 
logical science. In the latter they fol- 
lowed the principles of Aristotle, of 
whose merits we nave spoken already ; 
in the former their progress was hin- 
dered by the clog which hung upon na- 
tural philosophy till the age of Bacon, 
and Galileo ; the habit, namely, of at- 
tending solely to the process of deduc- 
tion, and slighting that of observation 
and experiment, which was needful to 
assure them that their premises were 
sound, and that no important qualifica- 
tion had been omitted. 

According to the Peripatetics and the 
old Academy, the highest good which 
man could enjoy was to live in entire} 
conformity to the constitution of his 
na-ture, and in the possession of all 
things conducingthereunto. Of particular 
good things they made a threefold divi- 
sion, as they belonged to the mind, the. 
body, or the estate. The perfection of 
the mind was wisdom and virtue ; that 
of the body, health, strength, and beauty, 
freedom from pain, acuteness of senses, 
and the like; that of the estate, power, 
riches, good repute, and personal in- 
fluence, in such a measure as to furnish 
scope and means for honourable action. 
But as the mind is far superior in dig- 
nity to the material instruments by 
which she works — as the body was 
formed by nature for her, not she for 
the body— so all outward advantages, 
natural »or civil, are, they said, as no- 
thing, if compared with the transcendent 
worth of moral goodness. TTiis alone 
would ensure the well-being of man, 
without worldly prosperity or bodily ac- 
complishments : yet, if those were added 
to his portion, his well-being would be 
more complete. But if virtue were 
wanting, neither strength, aor beauty, 
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nor power, nor success, could save the 
man from being utterly miserable ; for 
all these Uiings were only good as being 
helpful to" good deeds, but were jvorse 
than valueless, when made the instru- 
ments of vice. 

Among the first who quitted the Aca- 
demy were I^hon and Ariston. They 
said that virtue was the only good, vice 
the only evil, and that all other things, 
such as health or sickness, pleasure or 
pain, were so utterly indifferent, that a 
wise man would not even have a choice 
between them. This, at least, was the 
doctrine of Pyrrhon, and that of Ariston 
differed but little from it These tenets, 
however, were too violent and unnatural 
to have many followers. 

Another secession was that of the 
Stoics, so called from a Greek word 
signify iiu^ a portico, the customary re- 
sort of Zenon, the founder, and Clean- 
thes and Ohrysippus, his successors. 
Zenon, offended at the d^ree of im- 
portance allowed to outward things by 
the Academy, endeavoured to found his 
system on loftier principles, without 
running into the extravagance of 
Pyrrhon. In this he was not altogether 
successful. His views appear, when 
broadly stated,, to tally with those of the 
last-named philosopher ; when guarded 
with all the necessary qualifications, to 
be substantially the same with those of 
fhe Academy, but expressed in darker 
and less usual terms, and made the 
foundation of stranger conclusions. 

He said that virtue was the only good, 
and vice the only evil, and that nothing 
else was to be pursued or avoided by 
the wise. The virtuous man was self- 
sufficient, and absolutely blessed ; and 
not less blessed when expiring in tor- 
ments, though death should be the end 
of his being, than when raised to the 
summit of temporal felicity, and seeing 
all his works ot beneficence prospering 
around him. All outward things were 
indifferent to him ; they could ^neither 
increase nor lessen his happiness. Ne- 
vertheless, of these indifferent things, 
there were some which he would take, 
and others which he would reject. They 
were not indeed properly good or evil ; 
but they were to be chosen, though not 
to be coveted, or refused, though not 
avoided. It is obvious that these are 
really identical with the minor good and 
evil things of the Academy, which are' 
stated to possess substantial value, bu( 
yet of so inferior a kind, that the great- 
est amount of worldly prosperity could 



not be weighed against a single point of 
moral woiQi or intellectual perfection. 

Zenon* s principles, it seems, as far as 
aiption was concerned, differed little 
from those of Speusippus and Xeno- 
crates ; but the different manner of set- 
ting them forth was not without effect 
on the feelings of his followers. Their 
rule oblifi;ed them, when no higher duty 
interfered, to exert themselves for their 
own temporal advantage, and that of 
their friends ; it also required them, 
having done their endeavour, to be per- 
fectly careless as to the result. Success 
was to be chosen, but not to be coveted, 
since their moral character was uncon- 
cerned in it. Love, pity, sympathy with 
joy and grief, were forbidden as weak- 
nesses unworthy of a philosopher. Even 
the ruin of the commonwealth was a 
thing to be prevented, but not to be 
sorrowed for. The human mind cannot 
be occupied for ever with abstract con- 
templation ; it must find some object 
to rest upon with interest, either in itself 
or in others; and htUe knowledge of 
mankind is required to perceive, that if 
Stoicism had gone to its utmost con- 
ceivable extent m the breast of any in- 
dividual, the affections it displaced 
would only have made room for the 
most enormous and intolerable pride. 

These ore natural results from the 
manner in which it pleased the Stoics 
to express their fundamental doctrines ; 
there was another extravagance which 
seems uncalled for, even granting the 
truth of those doctrines in their broadest 
form. Not only was the wise man com- 
pletely happy in want, captivity, or tor- 
tures, but all who fell short in any de- 
gree of that self-sufficiency and impas- 
sive perfection, all who retained the 
slightest shade of human affections, 
were, in their eyes, entirely and equally 
miserable. Some might be nearer to 

Eerfection than others, and might better 
ope to attain it ; but still, as long as 
they had not reached it, they were not 
less wretched. If the rule of absolute 
wisdom were transgressed, there was no 
distinction in guilt or misery; and a 
hope, a fear, a feeling of pity or sorrow, 
was placed on a level with the murder 
of a father, or the overthrow of a state. 
The Stoics differed from the Academic 
philosophers in the style of their dis- 
courses. The latter cultivated the gift 
of eloquence, as well as of close reason- 
ing. They thought that in setting forth 
the excellence of virtue it was necessaiy 
to bring it home to the imagination andl 
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affectidns; and not to T)6 satisfied with 
forcing the understanding to assent to it 
as an abstract proposition. The Stoics, 
on the other hand, disdained to address 
themselves to aught but the pure and 
naked intellect, on which they worked 
by hard and dry, but subtle arguments, 
proceeding from arbitrary definitions. 
Herein it is obvious that they miscon- 
ceived the nature of ethical science, and 
adopted a method by no means the 
most conducive to the evidence, any 
more than to the practical influence, of 
the conclusions which they sought to 
establish. For moral investigations are 
not like those of geometry, where the 
inquirer is onl)r concerned with the con- 
sequences of his definitions ; but rather 
hke those of physical science, where the 
most ingenious reasons are worthless, 
unless the facts . on which they rest be 
first ascertained. The primary facts on 
which those theories must rest, which 
uphold the intrinsic worth . of virtue, 
independently of consequences, are cer- 
tain inward feelings and convictions of 
the mind, alleged to be inherent in 
man's nature. Of these if any man be 
unconscious he cannot be moved by 
an argument which takes their exist- 
ence for granted ; and the first step 
towards his conversion must necessarily 
be to open his inward eye to perceive 
them, by awakening the imagination 
and the benevolent emotions. The 
Stoics acted as if it were enough to 
prove that their conclusions followed 
from their definitions, without having 
made their hearers feel that any reality 
existed, of which their definitions were 
the accurate expression ; not consider- 
ing that, however just and logical the 
reasoning, if the premises appeared to 
be unmeaning and chimerical, the con- 
clusions could be nothing better. 

Contemporary with Zenon,but younger 
than he, was Arcesilas, the founder of 
what was called the new Academy. He 
professed to return to the principles of 
Socrates, who had been wont to say 
that he knew nothing. He had ever in 
his mouth the deceit fulness of the sen- 
ses, the strong delusions of fanc^ and 
prejudice, the endless multiplicity of 
human opinions, the undoubting confi- 
dence of opppsing disputants. There 
was no mark by which a man could 
certainly distinguish between a right 
and an erroneous confidence ; nor any 
cbnyiction so strong and clear, but that 
impressions as irresistible had been pro- 
duced in cases where they were palpably 



false. Among the novelties introduced 
by Zenon was the doctrine that a wise 
man would never fonp a mere op»inion, 
or at all assent to that which he did not 
certainly know. This tenet evidently 
proceeded from the wish to save his 
wise man from every shade of error. 
iEven in this view it is unnecessary. 
Opinion must be incident, even to per- 
fect wisdom, when at work upon mate- 
rials supplied by imperfect knowledge. 
It is, in fact, a judgment of probability, 
and if the probability be rightly esti- 
mated, the opinion cannot justly be con- 
sidered as an error, whatever be the 
event. Arcesilas, however, embraced 
the proposition to its full extent, but 
turned it to a different use from that 
intended by the Stoic ; for, having made 
out, as he conceived, that man could 
have no certain knowledge, he argued 
that the perfection of wisdom was to 
keep clear of all opinions, and to pre- 
serve the mind as it were suspended 
upon every question. 

The rigour of his scepticism was some- 
what softened by Cameades, the second 
great prop of the new Academy, and & 
man ranked by many above the founder. 
He allowed his wise man to form opi- 
nions, and to receive some statements^ 
after due consideration, as probable* 
though not certain. This, he said, was 
enough for the guidance of life; and 
more was inconsistent with the fallibility 
of man. Many things were, therefore^ 
to be received upon the credit of the 
senses, remembenng, however, that no- 
thing was so distinctly perceived, as to 
make it impossible that a counterfeit 
should exist which could not be distin- 
guished from it. A wise man would 
follow every probability, if there were 
no opposing probabihty to make him 
distrust it. "He is not carved firom 
stone, or hewn from oak; he has a 
body, he has a mind ; he is influenced 
by reason, he is influenced by sense; 
so that many things seem true to him ; 
but yet they do not seem to have that 
distinctive mark of infallible perception, 
which could warrant his unqualified 
assent." — Cicero Academ, QucbsL IV. 
31. 

The philosophers of the new Academy 
were accustomed to argue in support of 
every proposition indifferently, with the 
view, as they professed, of discovering 
on which side the greater probability 
lay. It is no doubt the duty of a 
searcher for truth to give full weight to 
objections; to state the arguments 
T 
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asrainst \)in own opinion ^fth all the 
force which they seeift to him to pos- 
sess, and to attnbnte to those which htj 
himself advances, no greater cogency 
than he really thinks to belong to them. 
But this was not the sort of impartiality 
observed bv the folloivers of Arciesilas. 
They woula argue on either side, but in 
So aoing, we have no reason to supposd 
that iney were distinguished above 
others for a more scrupulous candour, 
or a more careful avoidance of over- 
statement. In philosophical discussions, 
even the spirit of a partisan is better 
than that of a professional advocate, or 
of a determined sceptic. It is said of 
Cameades, that his inost intimate 
friends were unacquainted with his real 
opinions. This could scarcely have 
been, had he been an earnest lover of 
truth. It may have sprung from the 
fear that his authority might prevent 
his followers from elercising a proper 
freedom of inquiry ; but more probably 
from a fondness fbr displaying his 
acuteness, without regard to truth or 
falsehood ; or from a delight in increas-' 
ing uncertainty, and multiplying occa- 
sions of triumph over men's credulity. 
The last is, perhaps, the most fatal error 
of a speculative mind. A scepticism 
arising from humility and caution may 
deserve to be enlightened ; but a proud, 
a willing, a self-compkcent scepticism, 
neither deserves illumination, nor is 
fitted to receive it. 

Arcesilas and Cameades wet* pitted 
against the Stoics, as the most vehe- 
ment upholders of certainty in know- 
ledge ; the Cyrenaic and Epicurean pW- 
losophers were no less earnest against 
their doctrines concerning the suflfeciency 
of virtue, and the nothingness of out- 
ward things. The former took their 
name from Aristippus of Gyrene, a 
hearer of Socrates. Their most remark- 
able tenets were these ; — ^that pleasure 
was the only good, and pain the only 
evil ; and that the only facts of which a 
man could be absolutely certain were 
his own internal sensations. Little is 
known of the manner in which they 
maintained and applied the latter pro- 
position, — ^the same on which Berkeley 
lias founded that most refined and inge- 
nious train of reasoning, by which he 
endeavours to ejifablish his ideal theory. 
Yet as faf as our imperfect knowledge 
may enable us to jtidge, it seems to have' 
implied far clearer conceptions than 
were usual in those thnes, as to the na-' 
tnre of the senses, aA4 of fixeir testi*' 



motiy fesp^fjtinfe outward objects. Of 
the general dimness and confusion of 
views which prevailed thereupon, a sin- 
gle instance may suffice. Democritus 
had shown by mathematical reasoning 
that the sun was many times larger than 
the earth. This was seriously used as 
an argument to prove that the senses 
were not to be trusted ; for the sun, 
said the objectors, iqjpears to us nod 
more than a foot in diameter : as if the 
eye could form any judgment, right or 
wrong, of actual magnitude. Epicurus 
knew hot how to vindicate the senses, 
except by asserting that the sun was no 
larger than it seemed. Aristippus might 
probably have answered that the eye 
had formed a faithful unage, and from 
the apparent magnitude of this, the size 
of the object might be estimated, if its 
distance were known. The objectors 
had neglected the consideration of ^s- 
tance, confounded the size of the object 
with that of the image, and measured 
the latter by an arbitrary and wholly in- 
applicable scale of feet and inches. The? 
fault was not in the eye, but in their 
manner of dealing with the evidence it 
furnished ; the rashness of which was 
rebuked by every distant tree or other 
object, which they had seen to cross the 
sun on the horizon, and only darken a 
portion of his disk. 

That pleasure was the only good and 
pain the only evil, was not a tenet first 
Advanced by Aristippus: it had been 
maintained by most of the sophists an* 
terior to Socrates or contemporary with 
him, and pushed by them, as has been 
stated, (p. 90) to the overthrowing of 
an moral obligations. There seems no 
reason to brieve that the Cyrenaics 
proceeded to such lengths in licentious 
audacity; but their ethics could hardly 
fail to be loose, considering the founda- 
tion on which they stood. This applies 
in part to the Epicureans also, whose 
fundamental principle was in terms the 
same, thotigh they explained it in such 
a manner as to make it comparatively 
harmless, at some expense, however, of 
consistency and clearness. 

Every animal, said Epicurus, from 
thte time when it is bom, seeks pleasure 
and shrinks from pain : no arguments 
are needed to establish the pfrinciple 
that the one is to be desired and Cie 
other to be shunned,' since IS ature herself 
bears witness to it. But a fool looks 
only to the immediate effect of his ac- 
tions, a wise man to their remotest con- 
sequences, When these ore eonsideredy 
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the pa^s of virtue will be found to be 
the pleasaiitest Excessive indulgence 
in sensual delights is to be avoided as 
injurious to health and to peace of mind ; 
and labours are to be endured and dan- 
gers to be faced, if the objects be worth 
the inconvenience and hazard. The 
laws are to be obeyed, for transgression 
is perilous, and concealment uneasy and 
precarious; and even in cases unpro- 
vided for by law, an upright and bene- 
volent conduct is to be pursued, for 
good deeds make friends and bad ones 
enemies, and the benefits of general 
confidence and esteem, are greater than 
those which cafi be expected to arise 
from any particular act of fraud ot 
oppression. 

In directing the conduct of a wise 
man under the ordinary trials of life, 
there is no doubt that rational self-love 
will generally concur with pure morality. 
Thus far the Epicureans were consistent 
and reasonable. But when pressed with 
harder instances of virtue, ^ich, never- 
theless, they professed to admire and 
approve, they were often reduced to 
miseraWe shifts. A soldier volunteers 
on a perilous service, which is necessary 
to the safety of his country ; he does so, 
says Epicurus, for in its safety he knows 
that his own is contained. But what if 
the service were certain destruction, 
whereas in the ruin of his country he 
might possibly escape ? what is to be 
said in the case of Leonidas at Thermo- 
pylfiB? Perhaps that death is not an 
evil. . But men have been who have 
lived a life of trouble, discouragement, 
and obloquy, rather than countenance 
abuses by which they might have pro- 
fited in quiet, and without an accent of 
reproach. This is not an Epicurean 
virtue. On the confrary, the tendency 
of the system was to form an easy self- 
indulgent naan, free from violent pas* 
sions, humane and upright according to 
the notions of his age and his society ; 
a placable enemv, a kind and service- 
able, but not a devoted friend ; in pub- 
lic life, a lover of peace, a hater of 
reform, a patron of expedients for put- 
ting off state difficulties to the next 
generation; a time-server in troubled 
periods, not only from personal fears 
• and interests, but from the desire to see 
the turmoil At an end, whatever party 
might be uppermost. 

Epicurus, more to his credit as a 
moralist than as a reasoner, was not 
content with this measure of goodness. 
He could not endure that his wise msm 



should be plae^ ori'a lower pinnacle of 
moral elevation, or more subjected to 
the dominion of fortune, than the wise 
men of other philosophers. His boasts 
on this subject are not less wild than 
the wildest paradoxes of the Stoics, and 
are strangely confrasted with the senti- 
ments he uttered when upholding the 
sovereignty of pleasiire. All good, he 
ttaid, consisted solely in sensual gratifi- 
cations, all evil in bodily sufferings, 
apprehended, remembered, or felt : yet 
m delivered rules for entirely disregard- 
ing the severest bodily pangs, and main- 
tamed that the wise man would be able 
to exclaim in the fire or on the rack, 
" All this is a mere nothing." This con- 
fradiction might possibly have been re- 
conciled by one who looked to a hfe 
beyond the grave, and hoped that a 
painful death mi^ht be a short rough 
passage into happiness and glory. But 
this l^ef was, entirely excluded by the 
system of Epicurus, nor was there any 
proposition which he more confidently 
affbmied, than that death was absolute 
extinction. 

All pleasures, according to the Epi- 
curean doctrine, relate more or less 
directly to the body : yet the joys of the 
mind are greater and more numerous 
than those arising immediately from 
sense, since the present moment only 
comes within the ken of the latter, while 
the former embraces also the past and 
the future. Hence, it follows that the 
proper regulation of the mind is the 
chief ingredient in happiness. He who 
places bliss in strong excitement, or in 
lively sensual enjoyments, must exist in 
perpetual craving and disquiet ; for nd* 
ther the nature of man, nor the consti- 
tution of outward things, allows such 
enjoyments to be constant. But he whose 
passions are controuled by wisdom and 
sobriety, may live iii habitual serenity, 
and consequently in happiness ; for mere 
serenity of mind, undisturbed by pain or 
regret, is, as Epicurus asserted in op- 
position to the Cyrenaics, a pleasure, 
and one of the very highest order. Such 
a. man will be free from fear and anxiety, 
for he covets only what nature needs, 
which can seldom be difficult to pro^ 
cure. His mind wDl be full of pleasing 
recollections ; for it rests with ourselves 
to remember and to forget, and a wise 
man will cherish eveiy gratifying 
thought, and carefully banish all such 
as are irksome. His habits will be such 
as to make him little subject to bodily 
disease^ yet if it come he will bear it 
T2 
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patiently, remembeHng that the sharpest 
pains are short, and the longest light, and 
ttiinking on his past pleasures, the delight 
of which will fully suffice to give him 
solace. Ttius, however situated, the life 
of a wise man will have more of pleasure 
than of pain : or if, hy any strange and 
overwhelming calamity, me preponde- 
rance should be reversed, at least when 
life has become an evil, he is able, and 
will be ready to quit it. 

Since £picurus professed to ground 
the excellence of treasure on the com- 
mon opinions and natural impulses of 
uninstructed men, it might have been 
expected that he would use the term in 
the sense which men in general aHach 
to it. It will hardly be asserted that it 
is thus used, when absence of pain is 
said to be the greatest pleasure. That 
it lies in man's will what he will remem- 
ber and what he will forget, and that the 
sting of pain may be effectually blunted 
by the recollection of pleasures already 
enjoyed, are positions which every man's 
experience will immediately contradict. 
That sharp pains are short, and long 
ones tolerable, will serve the turn but 
little letter. Short and long are rela- 
tive terms ; and by a man who stretches 
his views into eternity, a pain may well 
be said to l>e short which attends him 
from the cradle to the grave. But to 
one who only looks to a period of forty 
or of fourscore years, it is much that 
ten years of that should be embittered 
by tlie gout or the stone ; far more that 
the whole should be chequered with 
sufferings arising from hereditary dis- 
ease. Thus weak must be every, at- 
tempt to ground .the loftier and more 
difficult virtues on that part of man's 
nature which is common to him with 
the beasts that perish. The fair wea- 
ther sailor may equip himself tolerably 
from the store-house of Epicurus ; but 
stronger tackle will then be needed, 
when the masts are bending and the 
cordage straining in the storm. 

Epicurus neglected logic, but attended 
much to physics, adopting in the main 
the atomic system of Detaocritus, but 
with some alterations, generally for the 
worse. He was ignorant of mathema- 
tical science, in which Democritus ex- 
.celled ; and not only ignorant, but in- 
sensible of its value. He asserted, with 
Democritus, that all things were mate- 
rial, that matter was eternal, that there 
was no creating or directing Providence. 
There were gods, he said, eternally, in- 
Imitely, and unalterably happy, but 



placed apart from the world, and not 
disturbed in their happiness by any 
thought or care relating to it. Nothing 
was to be hoped or feared from them, 
but yet it was fit to worship them, on 
account of the excellency of their nature. 

With many glaring inconsistencies; 
with an understanding not remarkable, 
as far as we can judge, either for large- 
ness of grasp or for subtlety of discri- 
mination ; and often with a very blam- 
able looseness of reasoning and rashness 
of assertion; Epicurus, nevertheless, 
became the idol of a numerous sect 
throughout the then civilized world, by 
whom he was held in reverence greater 
than was ever paid even to Plato or 
Aristotle, till the latter obtained a set of 
worshippers, not less devoted, in the 
schoolmen of the middle ages. This 
was not the effect of eloquent writing, 
for his style was plain and inelegant. 
Unfortunately, all his works are lost, so 
that we cannot tell how far the faults of 
the outline may have been compensated 
by the merits of tlie filling up ; but it 
seems most likely that.his leading excel- 
Jencies were strong practical ^ood sense, 
displayed in observations on numan life 
and conduct, and inexhaustible fertility 
in arguments and illustrations, such as 
might best bring home to ordinary 
minds the pleasures and rewards of 
virtue. To these wa^ added the in- 
fluence of prepossessing manners, and 
singularly amiable temper and character. 
Besides, his principles were inviting in 
themselves, both as they tasked the in- 
tellect and attention, less highly than 
those of other philosophers, and also as 
they seenaed to give a somewhat greater 
latitude in practice. Yet, if any one 
accused them of sanctioning licentious- 
ness, a ready answer was furnished by 
the temperate and blameless lives of 
the founder and his friends. And, in- 
deed, if the rule of the sect was less 
rigorous than that of others, it seems 
however, in some points at least, to 
have been better observed. The Epicu- 
reans, as a bodv, were long remarkable 
for brotherly kindness towards each 
other ; and if their discipline failed to 
nerve the mind to the sterner virtues, 
on the other hand it encouraged natural 
affection, instead of repressing it, and 
was free from the danger, which ever 
attended the affected severity of Stoicism, 
that, in attempting to make heroes, it 
might only make hard-hearted hypo- 
crites. 

Amidst these ethical and metaphysica 
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discnssiotis, th6 field of mathematica 
science did not lie waste. In the time 
of Solon, Thales of Miletus had brought 
from Egypt some important truths in 
geometiy and astronomy. He made 
known many properties of triangles and 
circles; asserted the roundness of the 
earth ; explained the nature of eclipses ; 
and actually foretold an eclipse o/ the 
sun. His discoveries were pursued by 
the Ionic philosophers, his disciples. Py- 
thagoras too, however devoted to ethics 
and theology, did not neglect mathema- 
tics or physics. He enlarged the bounds 
of geometry, and introduced the sciences 
of numbers and music, though his arith- 
metical speculations were perverted by 
dreams of mysterious virtue in certain 
numbers and combinations. Unfortu- 
nately, from his travels, which are said 
to have reached even to India, he 
brought back, with the learning of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeeans, their fond- 
ness for masteries and allegorical dis- 
guises. His opinions, and those of his 
foUowOTs, Wctc often set down in verse 
and enigmatically worded, so that it is 
difficult to ascertain the real extent of 
their knowledge. They certainly made 
no mean advances in arithmetic and 
geometry. In applying these sciences 
to nature, they seem to have been less 
happy. Nevertheless, they lighted on 
some truths as to the system of the 
world, which their successors rejected ; 
such as that the earth revolves round its 
axis, and both it and the planets round 
the sun. 

Mathematical studies were pursued 
by Plato and many of his followers inf a 
spirit like that of the I^thagoreans. He 
himself is said to have invented the 
method of analysis, which ascertains 
the truth or falsehood of a proposition, 
by examining: what will foUow from the 
supposition that it is true. If we thus 
arrive at falsehood, the proposition must 
be false ; if at known truth, we presume 
it to be true; and if so, by reversing the 
steps of the argument, it may be formally * 
demonstrated. As an instrument of 
discovery, it is plain, that analysiis by 
far excels synthetical reasoning, or that 
whiclj proceeds from known truths 
towards the thing to be proved ; since, 
in the latter case, a way is to be found 
to one particular result, while, in the 
former, any result, if a known one, will 
answer the purpose. By this and other 
discoveries, among which were the 
leading properties of the three conic 
sections, the school of Plato much ad^ 



vanced geometiy. Like the Pythago- 
reans, they were careless observers Of 
nature, and bigoted to notions of sym- 
metry and numerical analogy ; but they 
maintained, against the juster guesses 
of the others, that the earth was at rest, 
and the sun, the'planets, and the hea- 
venly sphere all revolved about it. 
They here agreed with Aristotle and his 
disciples, who seem, however, to have 
been better observers and reasoners on 
nature, though not equalling them in 
pure mathematics. 

The most famous seat of mathema- 
tical science was the newly founded 
colony of Alexandria. The commercial 
greatness of the city concurred with the 
munificence of its princes jn drawing 
thither men of learning who had their 
fortunes to seek. The first Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, spared no expense m 
tempting the most noted teachers to his 
court. There was plenty, security, and 
liberal treatment for those who were 
driven from their homes by want or fac- 
tion; all sects were alike welcome, and 
every question that divided the Athenian 
schools was discussed no less ably in 
the capital of Egypt. The work began 
by the founder of the dynasty was zea- 
lously pursued by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, his son, and princely establish- 
ments were formed to promote it. Under 
them arose the famous library at Alex- 
andria, by far the first in the world, till 
it was unhappily burnt when the city 
was taken by the Arabs. They also 
established a college, which still sub- 
sisted under' the Roman emperors, 
where learned men were maintained at 
the public cost in undisturbed devotion 
to science. Every study was here en- 
couraged; but those for which the 
Alexandrine school was most especially 
distinjBfuished, besides mathematics, were 
criticism, philology, and antiquities. 

Here flourished Euclid, the author of 
the well-known Elements of Geometry, 
a treatise yet unmatched in clearness, 
precision, and logical strictness of de- 
duction. Besides arranguig and con- 
secutively proving the fundamental 
truths of the science, he did much to 
enlarge its scope; though in this we 
cannot estimate his merit, not possessing 
the works that would most have shown 
it. His attention was chiefly turned to 
pure mathematics ; but others of the 
Alexandrine philosophers were success- 
ful cultivators of physical sciepce, espe* 
cially of astronomy ; and they seem to 
have been the fiiildtftei Practically 
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acknowle(teed the imiKyrtanoe of accu- 
rate and extensive observation. 

Meantime there arose in Sicily a ma- 
thematician, who not only outstripped 
all his contemporaries, but went near to 
anticipate some of the discoveries which 
have done most honour to modem science. 
Archimedes of Syracuse extended the 
bounds of ^metry in every direction, 
but espedalfy where it treats of curvi- 
linear figures and solids. He made a 
near approximation to the proportion 
tiiat the circumference of a circle bears 
to its diameter, and gave the first ex- 
ample of exactly determining the area 
of a curve, by proving that of a para- 
bola ec|ual to two-thirds of the cir- 
cumscribed parallelogram. He proved 
that the paraboloid is equal to half and 
the sphere to two-thirds of its con- 
taining cylinder, on the last o| which 
discoveries he prided himself so much, 
that he directed the figures of a sphere 
and a cylinder to be sculptur^ on 
his tomb. If he was great as a geo- 
meter, he was to the full as eminent as 
a mechanician. Before his time me- 
chanics and hydrostatics could hardly 
be deemed to exist as sciences; he 
established both on sure grounds, and 
enriched them with valuable discoveries. 
He struck out ^e idea of a centre of 
sravity, and used it very ingeniously in 
determining the conditions of equili- 
brium in solid bodies. He first laid 
down the principle that a body plunged 
in a fluid loses weight equal to that of 
the fluid it displaces; showed how to 
ascertain the specific gravities of sub- 
stances ; and solved many cuiious pro- 
blems respecting the equilibrium of 
bodies in a fluid. 

He was no less distinguished as a 
practical mechanic, though many of his 
most admirable inventions perished with 
him, through a prejudice he had adopted 
from the Pythagoreans and Platomsts, 
who deemed it beneath the dignity of 
a philosopher to keep any record of 
such contrivances, or to treat them 
as au^ht but matters of recreation, 
in the intervals of his search for ab- 
stract truth. He is said to have sug- 
gested the power that is gained by the 
combination of movable pulleys. But 
his greatest triumph was the defence of 
Syracuse, when besieged in the second 
Punic war by the Homan general 
Marcellus. Superior force in the be- 
leaguering army, and eminent ability in 
the commander, were baffled merely bv 
the g^us of Archimedes, His skill 



disconcerted all tiia projects of the 
hostile engineers, while they were un- 
able to guard against his more formida- 
ble engines. If the Roman ships came 
near the walls, they were burnt, sunk, 
or disabled ; if the soldiers advanced. 
they were transfixed with darts, or 
crushed with masses ; at last they abso- 
lutely refiised to expose themselves to 
the terrible eflfect of the Syraxjusan 
TOissiles. It is said that the philoso- 
pher's optical science was called to aid, 
and that he actually burnt the enemy's 
ships, by so placing anunaber of mirrors 
as to throw the sun's rays into, a focus 
upon them. That this is ;possible has 
been proved by modem experiments; 
that it actually took plax» is hard to 
believe, considering the extreme difllr 
culty of adjustment, and the chance that 
the labour of hours mi^ht be frustra,ted 
by a change in the position of the ships. 
The factw vouched by many writers, 
but discredited by the silence of Poly- 
bius. Thus much is certain, Marcellus 
was obliged to convert the siege into a 
blockade. The city was ultimately 
taken by surprise. Archimedes perished 
in the tumult of the storming, against 
the wish and order of the Roman leader. 
About this time Eratosthenes and 
ApoUonius were floiuishing in Alex- 
andria, The first was an eminent geo- 
meter and astronomer, a rhetorician, 
a poet, an antiquary, and the father 
of the common system of early chro- 
nology. He attempted to calculate 
the size of the earth,. by observing the 
zenith distance of the sun at Alexandna 
at noon on Midsummer day, when up- 
right objects cast no shadow at Syene, 
which was nearly on the same meridian. 
He thus ascertained the difference of 
latitude, from which, the distance of the 
places being kjiown, it was easy to 
compute the circumference of the globe, 
supposing the observations accurate. 
He left many valuable works, which 
are mostly lost, both in astronomy and 
in pure mathematics. In the latter, 
however, he wa§ surpassed by Apol- 
lonius, who seem^s to have been justly 
considered as the first of ancient geo- 
meters, excepting Archimedes. We 
can partly estimate the merit of Appl- 
lonius by one of his chief wprks — ^the 
Treatise on Conic Sections, which is 
extant 

From his death ijiathematics seem to 
have been nearly stationary, till the 
time of Diophantus, supposed the in- 
ventor of algebra, ^bo lived about the 
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fourth "century of the Christian era. 
Astronomy, meantime, was much ad- 
vanced by Hipparchus, and afterwards 
by Ptolemy, and a few words upon 
their labours shall conclude this sub- 
ject They determined many important 
points with accuracy, before unknown ; 
made observations unwontedly exten- 
sive and precise; and built on them 
hypotheses concerning the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, which accounted 
for all the greater irregularities, and 
gave the means of assigning their ap- 
parent motions with no wide departure 
from the truth. 

Hipparchus (who flourished about 
B. c. 160) computed the length of the 
solar year more exactly than had yet 
been done, by comparing an observation 
he made of the moment when the sun 
came to the meridian, with one made by 
Aristarchus of Samos 145- years before. 
He came nearer than his predecessors 
to ascertain the comparsutive magnitudes 
of the sun, moon, and earth, by ob- 
serving the apparent diameters and 
horizontal parallaxes of the sun and 
moon, and the diameter of the earth's 
shadow when the moon was passing 
through it. To account for the ipregu- 
lar apparent motion of the sun, he 
supposed it to revolve in an eccentric 
circle, or one where the earth was not 
in the centre ; and he so adjusted his 
hypothesis, as to calculate scdar tables 
from it with some approach to exact- 
ness. He made some steps towards a 
theory of the moon. He fir^t cata- 
logued the stars; and, comparing his 
own with earlier observations of their 
positions, he discovered that change in 
the place of the equinoctial points, 
which we call the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

In the second century of the Christian 
era, Ptolemy took up the work. lie 
made a fuller catalogue of the stars. 
He adopted. Hipparchus's theory of the 
sun, and constructed one of the moon 
and the planets. The moon, he ima- 
gined, revolved in a circle, which he 
called its epicycle, round a centre which 
itself revolved in an eccentric circle 
round the earth; while the eccentric 
itself had also a revolution, so as to 
change the position of the apsides 
(points nearest to and furthest from .the 
earth.) His Goatrivaaee^ to j|ocounl 



for the motions of the planets were of 
like nature, and in some of their details 
still more complex, but he certainly 
showed exceeding ingenuity in account- 
ins: for appearances very difficult to 
bring under any general laws that sup- 
pose the earth toe centre of the uni- 
verse ; and produced a system of astro- 
nomy sufficient at least for the more 
obvious practical uses of the science. 
His system continued to be generally 
received till within the last two hundred 
years. 

. CONCLUSIOIf. 

The history of the Greeks has been 
carried down to the overthrow of their 
independence, and a sketch has been 
given of their condition under Roman 
nUe, and of the state of science and 
philosophy, their still remaining glories. 
The sects that afterwards arose, the 
Eclectics and later Platonists, belong 
to a different age and order of things. 
The fortunes of Greece now merge in 
those of Rome. It is true, that after 
the seat of dominion was transferred 
from Rome to Byzantium (Constanti- 
nople) the sceptre came gradually again 
into the ha,nds of the Grecian race; 
but still the story of the Eastern em- 
pire may best be treated as a sequel to 
that of Rome. That empire, long sunk 
in debility and corruption, gave way at 
last to the power of the Turks ; and tlie 
Greeks have long been under their do- 
minion, subdued and trampled on, 
rather than regularly governed, and 
svbjtfct alternately, sometimes at onoe, 
to aU the evils of oppression and 
anarchy. We have seen the progress 
of their liberation, from the first appa- 
lently hopeless struggle to the present 
time, when a portion at least seems es« 
tablished in independence. It rests with 
them, under Providence, to make their 
independence profitable to national hap- 
piness and virtue. They have the 
deeds of their f(»refathers ' as a light to 
cheer, a beacon to warn, perhaps an 
ignis fatuus to mislead : let them read 
to judge and choose, and not blindly 
to imitate. The faults of their fathers 
will be less excusable in them, who en- 
joy the benefits of a better religion, and 
live in an a^e when wiser maxims of 
government have been repeatedly pro- 
i>ounded and sometimes exempUfiect 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE.* 



B. C. 



1080 


1856 


•N uijmp. 


1080 


1556 




1045 


1493 




1015 


1406 




1007 


1497 


^- 


1006 






993 






988 






968 


1234 




864 


1485 




942 


1280 about 




937 


1263 




927 


1222 




919 


1201 




914 


1193 


•' ; 


904 


1184 




870 


907 




844 


1124 


f. : 


824 


1104 




804 


1104 




794 


1044 




776 


f 884 
I 776 


I 1 


708 


884 


18 1 


652 


743 


32 1 


647 


754 


33 2 


607 


685 




607 


684 


48 2 


672 


623 


52 1 


562 


594 


54 2 


550 


560(Olinton)57 3 


544 


546 


59 1 


538 


538 


60 2 


529 




62 4 


527 




68 2 


519 




65 2 


514 


i 


66 3 


510 




67 3 


499 




70 2 


494 




71 3 


490 




72 3 


486 




73 3 


480 




75 I 



Foundation of Argos. 

Foundation of Athens. "^ 

PhcBniciang settle in Greece and Asia Minor, under 
the name of Cadmeians, Curetes, &c. 

Minos reigns in Crete. 

Amphictyonic council instituted. 

Minos destroys Pirates. 

Pelops settles in Peloponnesus. 

Minos makes war on the Athenians. 

Rei^ of Theseus in Attica, 

Amval of Danaus in Greece. N. B. This date must 
be placed by Newton much too low, since the 
legends concerning him plainly mark him as 
very ancient, and especially as prior to Pelops. 

Orpheus establishes orgies. 

Argonautic expedition. 

Accession of Atreus to the throne of Mycenae. 

Accession of Agamemnon. 

Trojan war begun. 
„ ended. 

Age of Homer and Hesiod. 

iEolic migration. Another and larger migration took 
place in consequence of the return of the Hera- 
cleidse. 

Return of the Heracleidse. 

Death of Codrus. Medon first perpetual archon. . 

Ionic migration. 

Iphitus establishes the Olympic festival. 

CoroBbus victor in the foot race. Hence the Olym- 
piads are reckoned. 

Legislation of Lycurgus. 

Beginning of the first Messenian war. 

Charops, first decennial archon. 

Beginning of second Messenian war. 

Creon, first annual archon. 

Legislation of Dracon 

Le^slation of Solon. 

Peisistratus gains the government of Athens. 

Sardis taken by Cyrus. 

Babylon taken by Cyrus. Here the two systems come 
together. 

Death of Cyrus. 

Death of Peisistratus. 

Plataea puts itself under the protection of Athens. 

Death of Hipparchus. 

Expulsion of the Peisistratidae. 

Beginning of the Ionian war, and burning of Sardis. 

Muetus taken* 

Battle of Marathon. 

Revolt of Egypt, Recovered a. c. 484. 

Battles of Thermopylae, Artemisium, and Salamis. 
Victory of Gelon at Himera. 



* The early chronology of Greece is very uncertain. The dates in the first column are those assigned by 
Newton ; in the second, those of the common chronology. Until the time when the two systems coincide, the 
Olympiads are given according to Newton. Mr. Clinton's dates have been adopted for the period to which 
his work extends, that i». from the usarpatioB of Peisistraios to the invasion of Greece by the Gauls. ~ 



B.C. 


Oljrmp. 


479 


75 2 


477 


75 4 


471 


77 2 


466 


78 3 


465 


78 4 


464 


,79 1 


461 


79 4 


460 


80 1 


457 


80 4 


456 


81 1 


.450 


82 3 


449 


82 4 


447 


83 2 


445 


83 4 


443 


84 2 


440 


85 1 


435 


86 2 


433 


86 4 


432 


87 1 


431 


87 2 


430 


87 3 


429 


87 4 


428 


88 1 


427 


88 2 


425 


88^4 


424 


89 1 


423 


89 2 


422 


89 3 


421 


89 4 


420, 


90 1 


416 


91 1 


415 


91 2 


413 


^1 4 


412 


92 1 


411 


92 2 


407 


93 2 


406 


93 3 


405 


93 4 


404 


94 1 


403 


94 2 


401 


•94 4 


399 


95 2 


397 


95 4 


396 


96 1 


394 


96 3 


393 


96 4 


3a» 


97 4 


387 


98 2 
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Matdonitts occupies Athens, ten months after its occupation by 

Xerxes. Bc^es of Plataea and Mycale. 
Commencement of Athenian empire. 
Themistocles banished by Ostracism, five years before his flight to 

Persia. 
Siege of Naxos. Flight of Themistocles. Battles at the Eurymedon. 
Revolt of Thasos. Reduced b. c. 463. 
Earttiquake at Sparta. Revolt of Helots, Beginning of third Mes- 

senian war. Ended b. c. 455. 
Ostracism of Cimon. 

Revolt of Inaros, and war in Egypt Ended b. c. 455. 
Battles between the Athenians and Corinthians near Megara. Battle 

of Tanagra. 
Battle of (Enophyta, sixty-two days afler that, at Tanagra. Recall of 

Cimon. 
Five years' truce between Athens and Lacedaemon. ] 
Death of Cimon. 

Battle of Coroneia. About eighteen months after. 
Revolt of Euboea and Megara from Athens. Euboea recovered before 

the end of the year. Thirty years' truce. 
Athenians send a colony to Thurium, the ancient Sybaris. 
Samianwar. 

Sea-fight between the Corinthians and Corcyrseans. 
Corcyrsean embassy to Athens. 

Sea-fights off Corcyra, in the spring. Revolt of Potidsea, about mid- 
summer. 
The Thebans attempt Platasa. Beginning of Pdoponnesian war. 

Ended b. c. 404. 
Plague at Athens. 
Surrender of Potidaea. Naval victories of Phormion. Death of 

Pericles. Siege of Plataea. 
Revolt of Mitylene. 

Surrender of Plataea. Corcyraean sedition. 
Occupation of Pylos. Capture of the Lacedaemonians in Sphacteria 

a little more than seventy days after. 
Cythera occupied by the Athenians. Campaign of Brasidas ;n 

Thrace. 
Truce for a year. 

Renewal of hostilities. Deaths of Brasidas and Cleon. 
Fifty years' truce concluded. 
Alliance of Athens with Argos. 
Siege and surrender of Melos, 
Athenian expedition to Sicily. 
Defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. 
Revolt of Lesbos, Chios, and Erythrae. 
Revolution of the four hundred. 
Return of Alcibiades to Athens. 

Battle of Arginusae. Dionysius becomes master of Syracuse. 
Battle of ^'gospotami. 
Surrender of Athens. Tyranny of the Thirty. Their deposition aftw 

eight months' rule. 
End of civil war, and restoration of democracy at Athens. 
Expedition of Cyrus. Battle of Cunaxa. 
Death of Socrates. 
Truce of Dercyllidas in Asia, 
Agesilaus sent into Asia. 
Recall of Agesilaus. Battle of Coroneia. 
Corinthian sedition. Long walls of Athens restored by Pharnabazus 

and Conon. 
Death of Thrasybulus. Digitized by (^OOQIc 

Peace of Antalcidas. , <-> 
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Restoration of Plataea. 

Siege of Mantineia by AgesipoUs. 

Beginning of the Olynthian war. Seizure of the Cadmeia. 

End of the Olynthian war. Recovery of the Oadmeia by the The- 

ban exiles. 
Attempt of Sphodrias on the Peirseeus. 
Victory of Chabrias oflF Naxos. 
Expulsion 9f the Plataeans. Peace made and broken by Lace- 

dacmon. 
Defeat of Mnasippus in Corcyra. 

Peace between Athens and Lacedsmon. Battle pf Leuctfa. Foun- 
dation of Megalopolis. 
Murder of Jason, tagus of Thessaly. 

Firgt Theban invasion pf Laconia. Rii$toriUiQn of the Mes$enians. 
Death of Dionysius. 

Expedition of Epaminondas into Achaia. 
War of Arcadia with Elis. 
Battle of Olympia. 
Battle of Mantineia, 
' Accession of Philip. 
AmphipoUs taken by Philip. 
Revolt of Rhodes, Chios, &c. Social war begun. Ended a. p. 355. 

Phocian war b^un. 
Expulsion of Dionysius the younger. 
Death of Dion. 

Death of Onomarchus. War of Lacedaemon and Megalopolis. 
Expedition of Phocion into Eubo^a, and battle pf Tamynse. 
Olynthian war begun. 
Olynthus taken by Philip, 

Peace between Philip and theAtheniai^. End of the Phocian war. 
Expedition of Timoleon. In the neiU year he ^ins possession of 

Syracuse. 
Expedition of Philip into Thrace. 
Philip besieges Selymbria and Byzantium. 
War between Philip and the Athenians. Victory of Timoleon at 

the Cnmesus. 
Philip general of the Amphictyons. Battle of Chaeroheia. 
Death of Timoleon. 
Murder of Philm. 
Thebes destroyed by Alexander. 

Alexander crosses me Hellespont. Battl^ of the Granicus. 
Battle of Issus. 

Siege of Tyre. Conquest of Egypt. Foundation of Alexandria. 
Battle of Gaugamela or Arb^la. A^ kin^ of Laced^mon defeated 

and slain by A^tipatier. ' ^^ 

Murder of Darius. 
Invasion of India. 

Alexander commenc/3S his return. Voyage of Nearchus. 
Death of Alexander. Lamian war. 
Submission of Athens to Antipater. 
Deaths of Craterus and Perdicca?. 
Death of Antipater. 

Death of Phocion. Arrhidaeus is put to .death by Olympian. Aga- 
thocles becomes tyrant of Syracuse. 
315 116 2 Death of Eumenes. D^th of Olympiaji. Cassander rebuilds 

Thebes. 
312 117 1 Seleucus recovers Babylonia.' (From henc.e the era of the Seleucidse 

. commences.) 
310 117 3 Agathocles lands in Africa. 
307 118 2 Demetrius , Poliorcetes admitte^ i^jfeci 4|^i?6 Sgathocles quits 
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Anti^onus, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy, assume the title of 

king. 
Siege of Rhodes by Demetrius, begun in the spring, and continued 

for a year. 
Battle of Ipsus. 
Siege of Athens by Demetrius. 
Death of Cassander. 
Demetrius king of Macedonia. 
Death of Agathocles. 

Demetrius driven by Pyrrhus from Macedonia. 
Pyrrhus driven from Macedonia by Lysimachus. 
Deaths of Demetrius and Ptolemy. 
Lysimachus defeated and slain by Seleucus. 
Seleucus murdered by Ptolemy Oeraunus. Pyrrhus passes into 

Italy. Rise of the Achaian league. Ptolemy Ceraunus defeated 

and slain by the Gauls. 
Irruption of the Gauls into Greece. 
I^nrrnus attacks Lacedsemon. 
Pyrrhus is slain at Argos. 
Antigonus Gonatas takes Athens. 
Sicyon joins the Achaian League. 

Achaian Lea^e joined by Corinth, Megara, Traezen, and Epidaurus. 
Death of Agis, king of Lacedaemon. 
Death of Antigonus Gonatas. 
Megalopolis joms the Achaian League. 
Death of Demetrius, the son of Antigonus Gonatas. 
War of Cleomenes with the Achaians. 
Revolution effected by Cleomenes in Sparta. 
Battie of Sellasia, and flight of Cleomenes from Greece. 
War between the iEtolians and the Achaians, with Philip, the son 

of Demetrius. Ended b. c. 217. Death of Cleomenes. 
Death of Aratus. 
AUiance of Rome with the ^Etolians and Lacedaemonians, against 

Philip and the Achaians. 
208 143 1 Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, slain by Philopoemen. General 

peace. 
205 143 4 War between Nabis and the Achaians. War between Philip and 

the Romans and ^^tolians. 
The Achaians abandon Philip, and ally themselves with Rome. 
Battle of Cynoscephalae. Peace between Philip and the Romans. 
Peace made between Nabis and the Romans and Achaians. 
War of Antiochus and the ^tolians against the Romans. Death 

of Nabis. Lacedaemon enters the Achaian League. 
Defeat of Antiochus at ThermopylaBi 
Submission of the ^Etolians to Rome. 
Abolition of the laws of Lycurgus. 
Death of Philopoemen. 

Death of Philip. t 

War between the Romans and Perseus the son of Philip. 
Battle of Pydna. Conquest of Macedonia. 
War between the Romans and Achaians 
Corinth taken. Conquest of Achaia. 
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Abydos, 203. 

Academy, old, 152, 271 . New, 273. 

Acarnania, 60, 64, 183, 190, 193,215, 239. 

Achaia, 10, 18. 110. y 

Achaiari League, 170. See heads of chapters 

and secUons. 
Acharniatis, 58. * 

Achilles, 9. 

Acilius Glabrio, Man. 229—232. 
Acropolis, 2. 

Acrocorinthus, 171, 177, 222. 
iEgina, 30, 31, 47, 58, 236. 
iEgospotami, battle of, 84. 
^milius PauUus, L. 251, 252—256. 
iEolis, 19. 

iEschines, 134, 139, 151. 
vEtolia and iEtolians, 64, 154, 179. See 

heads of chapters and sections. 
Agamemnon, 3, 8, 10. 
Agathocles, 167—170. 
Agesilaus, king of Lacedsemon, 93 — 95, 98, 

100—102, 107, 114,116. 
Agesipolis, king of Lacedaemon, 99, 100. 
Agis, king of Lacedaemon, son of Archidamus, 

72. 
Agis, king of LacedaBmon, son of another 

Archidamus, 147. 
Agis, king of Lacedaemou, son of fiudamidas, 

173—175. 
Alcibiades, 71—75, 77—82, 84, 86. 
Alcidas, 61, 63. 

Aicmson, 19. Alcmseonid®, 19,24 — ^26. ' * 
Alexamenes, 217, 225. 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, son of Per- 

diccas, 39, 41. 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherse, 109, 113, 126. 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, son of Philip, 

140—151. 
Alexandria, 146,252,277. 
Ammon, land of, 146. 
Amphictyons, 127, 133, 136. 
Amphipolis, 69, 125. 
Amphissa, 136. 
Andocides, 74. 
Antalcidas, 97. 

Antigonus, 153, 155, 159—163. 
Antigonus Gonatas, 167, 171. 
Antigonus the regent, 177 — 179 
Antiochus the Great, 202, 218, 224, 226— 

230, 233. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 250, 252. 
Antipater, 145, 153—156. 
Autisthenes, 152. 
Antiphon, 78. Another, 137. 
Apelles, 188-193. 
Apollonida.s,236, 249. 
Apollonius, 278 



Aratus, 171, 177, 181,189,194, 196—198. 

Arcadia, 17, 107—115. 

Arcesilas, 273. 

Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 125. 

Archelaus, Mithridates's general, 263. 

Archidamus, king of Lacedaemon, son of Zeu- 

' nidamus, 56, 57, 60. 

Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, 106, 110, 

114. 
Archimedes, 278. 
Archon the Achaian, 243, 249. 
Archons, perpetiial, decennial, and annual, 

19. 
Areiopagus, 21, 49, 137. 
Arginusae, battle of, 83. 
Argonauts, 8. 
Argos, 2, 12, 30, 70—73, 75, 94—96, 98, 

116,172,210,212. 
Aristaenus, 209, 219, 236. 
Aristagoras, 28. 
Arisleides, 37, 40, 46. 
Arisieus, 54, 59. 
Aristion, tyrant of Athens. 
Aristippus, 274, 

Aristocratical party at Athens, 123. 
Artstodemus, 16. 
Aristomenes, 16 — 18. 
Aristophanes, 70. 
Aristotle, 152. 
Artaphcrnes, 25, 26, 28, 30. 
Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, 45. . 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, 92, 97, 
Artaxerxes Ochus, 143. 
Artemisium, battle of, 36. 
Astronomy,. 279. 

Athens. See heads of chapters and sections. 
Athenians, their character, 45. 
Atreus, 3. 
Attains, king of Pergamus, 199, 200, 202, 

213. 

Babylon, 150. 

Bastarnae, 241. 

Boeotians, 41, 48, 51, 68, 71, 93,212, 227, 

245. 
Brachyllas, 216. 
Brasidas, 68—70. 
Byzantium, 42, 97, 124, 127, 135, 185. 

Cadmeia, 100. 

Cadmeians and Cadmus, 3. 

Callias and Taurosthenes, 136. 

Callicrates, 242, 252, 255^257. 

Callicratidas, 82, 83. 

Callistratus, 104. 

Cambyses, 27. .-, 

Carneades,273. Digitized by GoOglc 
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Carthtge, 45, 117, 120, 167-^169, 195, 

226. 
Cassander, 156—163. 
Cecrops, 2. 
Ceres, 4. 

Chabria»,102, 104,127. 
Chalcis, 25, 204, 227. 
Chalcidians of Thrace, 54. 
Chares, 126, 135, 139. 
Charops, 248, 250. : 
Chersonese, Thraciao, 31^ 135. 
Chilon, 188. 
Chios, 29, 77, 124, 137. 
Cimon, 46, 49, 50. 
Cinadon, 93. 
Cios, 202. 

Cleisthencs, 24—26. 
Cleitus, 148. 

Cleombrotus, king of Lacedaetnon, 101, 105. 
Cieombrotus II., king of LacedflemoD, 175. 
Cleomenes, king ' of Lacedaemon, 24 — 26. 

30. . 
Cleomenes, king of Lacedsinon, Kon of Leo^ 

nidas, 175—179, 184. 
Cleon, 62, 66, 70. 
Cleophon, 85. 
Codrus, 18. 
Comedy, 49, 270. 
Conon, 82, 84, 95, 96, 97. 
Corcyra, 9, 52—54, 63, 67, 103. 
Corinth, 12,47, 62—54, 71, 84—96, 98, 

108,112,171,177,260. 
Coroneia, battle of, 48, second battle, 95. 
Cratenis, 144, 145. 
Crete, 3, 4, 185. 
Critias, 86—88. 
Critolaus, 259. ' 
Croesus, king of Lydia, 26. 
Ctesiphon, 151. 
Cycliadas, 206, 209, 214. 
Cylon, 19. 
Cynstha, 183.r 
Cynics, 152. 

Cyooscephalse, battle of, 213. 
Cyprus, 29, 50, 95. 
Cyrus, 27. 
Cyrus the younger, 83, 92. 

Danaus, 3. 

Dardanians, 187,216,241. " 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, 27, 33. 

Darius Codomannus, 143 — 147. , 

Deceleia, 7^. 

Deliura, battle of, 68. 

Delphi,8, 36, 166. 

Demaratus, king of Lacedsemon, 30. 

Demetrias,224, 225, 231. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 160 — 164. 

Demetrius, his grandson, 176. 

Demetrius the Phalerean, 160.. 

Demetrius, son of Philip, 240. 

Demetrius of Pharos, 197. 

Democritus, 90. 

Demosthenes, son of Alcisthenes, 64 — 67, 

76. 
Demosthenes the orator, 131—142, 146, 

151,155. 
Dercyllidas, 92, 



Dieus, 256. 

Dion, 119.t 

Dionysius, 117, 118 

Dionysius the younger, 118, 119. 

Diopeithes, 135. 

Diophanes, 231,235,236,252. 

Dodona, 8, 187. 

Dorians, 2, 10—12. 

Dorimachus, 180—182, 186, 187. 

Dracon, 20. 

Egypt, 6, 33, 50i 146, 25«. 

Elateia, 138. 

Eleians, 11, 113, 187. 

£paminondas, 102, 105, 108—110, 114, 

115. 
Eparites, 113. 
Ephesus, 19, 28. 
Ephialtes, 49. 
Ephori, 13. 
Epicurus, 274—276. 
Epidamnus, 52. 
Epidaurus, 72. 
Epimenides, 20. 
^pirus, 183, 187, 227, 248,252, 253^ 255, 

256. 
Eratosthenes. 
Eretria, 28, 31. 
Euagoras, 95. 
Euboea, 31, 36, 51,124. 
Euclid, 277. 

Eumenes, 153, 155, 159. 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 233, 236, 244. 
Eupbron of S icy en, 111. 
Eurydice, queen of Macedonia, 155, 158. 
Eurymedon, battle of the, 46. 
Eurymedon, Athenian, 64, 65, ^7, 

I" 
Flamininus, T. Quinctius, 208—^22,224, 

238. 

GaugameU, battle of, 146. 
Gauls, 165—167. 
Gelon, 35, 45. 

Gylippus, 75, 76. \ 

Hannibal, 195, 226, 228. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 24. 

Harpalus, 151. 

Helots, 14, 16, 40, 46, 68. 

Heracleidffi, 10. 

Heracleides of Syracuse, 119. 

Hermocrates of Syracuse, 67, 75, 117. 

Herodotus, 3. 

Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus, 23. 

Hipparchus the astronomer, 279. 

Hippias, son of Peisistratus, 23 — 26, 31. 

Histiaeus of Miletus, 28. 

Homer, 7, 9. 

Inaros, 50. 

Ionia, 19,27—30.' 

India, 149. 

Ipbicrates, 97, 103, 109. 

Isagoras, 24. 

Ismenias, 100. ^ 

Ithome, 16.40, 129, I^OOQIc 
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Jason the Argonaut, 8. 
JasonofPherae, 106,107. 

Kersobleptes, 129, 133. 

Lacedsemon, or Sparta. See heads of chapters 

and sections. 
Laevinus, M. Valerius, 198. 
Lamachus, 73, 74. 
Lamian war, 154. 

Leonidas, king of T^iacedaemon, 73) 74. 
Leonidas, king of Lacedsemon, son of Cleony- 

mus, 173—175. 
Leontius, 190—193. 
Lesbos, 61. 
Leuctra, battle of, 105. 
Long walls, 47. 
Lyciscus, 248, 252. 
Lycomedes of Mantineia, 109 — 112. 
Lycortas, 235, 236—239, 249, 252. 
Lycurgus, 13 — 15. 
Lycui^us, king of Lacedsmon, 185^ 188^ 

190, 192, 193. 
Lysander, 82—86, 94. 
Lysimachus, 153, 160, 163. 

Macedonia, 124. See the two Philips^ 

Perseus, and ^milius Paulius. 
Machanidas, tyrant of Laced8emoD,200, 201. 
Magnets, 224. 

Manners of the early Greeks, 2, 4, 9. 
Mantineia, 71, 98, 107, 113—115. 
Marathon, 31, 32. 
Mardonius, 30, 38—41. 
Maroneia, 239. 
Megalopolis, 108, 130, 158, 176—173, 194. 

205. 
Megara, 18, 47, 68. 
Melos, 73. 
Memnon, 143, 144. 
Menalcidas,256— 258 
Mentor, 143. 

Mercuries, mutilation of, 74. 
Messene in Sicily, 18. 
Messene in Peloponnesus, 109, 180, 197, 

205,231,233. 
Messenia, 16—18,47. 
Messenians of Naupaclus, 47, 60, 64. 
Metellus, Q. Csecilius, 236 258—260. 
Methone in Macedonia, 129. 
Miletus, 19, 28, 52, 11, 
Miltiades, 31—33. 
Minos, 3, 4, 5. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, 263. 
Mitylene, 61. 
Mnasippus, 103. 
Monarchy in early Greece, 12. 
Mummius, L. 260. 
Mycale, battle of, 42. 
Mycenae, 3. 
Myronides, 47. 48. 
Mysteries, 4, 6, 7. 

Nabis, tyrant of LacedaemoD, 205, 212, 

219 ^225. 

Naupaclus, 47, 60, 64, 231, 232. 
' Naxos, 28, 31,40. 
Nicias, 66,67,73— 77. 



Nicostratus, 63. 

Olympia, battle of, 113. 

Olympian festival, 11. 

Olympias, 156, 157, 158. 

01ynlhus,99, 100, 126, 131. 

Onomarchus, 129. 

Oracles, 7. 

Orchomenus in Boeotia, 51, ^4, 112. 

Orestes, 10. 

Orpheus, 7. 

Ostracism, 37. 

Parmenion, 144, 148 

Pausanias, commander in chief of the Greekiiy 

40,41,43,44. 
Pausanias, king of Lacfedaemon, 89. 
Peireeus, 47, 60, 88. 
Peisander, 78^80. 
Peisistratus, 22. 
Pelasgians, 1, 6. 
Pelopidas, 102, 110, 113. 
Pelops, 3. 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, 54, 58, 61^ 

69. 
Perdiccas, regent of the Macedonian empire, 

153—155. 
Pericles, 49—52, 55—59. 
Perioeci, 40, 173. 
Peripatetics, 152, 271. 
Perseus, son of Philip, 240 — 252. 
Persians, 27—42, 50, 81, 143—148. 
Phalaecus, 130, 132. 
Phalanx, 15. 
Pharnabazus, 81,95,96. 
Philip, son of Amyntas, 125, 129—140 
Philip, son of Demetrius, 182—216, 229, 

234, 239—241. 
Philoraelus, 128. 

Philopcemen, 200, 223, 224, 236, 238. 
Philosophy, 90, 152, 270, to the end. 
Phlius, 100,111. ^ 
Phocaea, 27. 

Phocion, 130, 136, 156, 157. 
Phocis, 36, 47,51, 128—133, 166. 
Phoebidas, 99. 
Phoenicia, 143, 145. 
Phormion, 60, 
Piracy, 4, 8. 

Plague of Athens, 59, 64. 
Plataea,41, 56, 60,62, 104. 
Plaio, 91, 153, 277. 
Pleistoanax, king of Lacedaemon, 51. 
Polybius, 249, 250, 254, 261. 
Polydamas, 156. 
Polysperchon, 156 — 158. 
Popillius,Cn. 249,252. 
Potidaea, 54, 59. 
Protagoras, 90. 
Prytanes, 21. 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 153, 155,'160— 164, 

JPtolemy Ceraunus, 164. 
Ptolemy Philometer and Physcon, 252. 
Ptolemy the astronomer, 279. 
Pylos, 65—67. 

Pyrrh«s,164.172. digitized by (^OOglc 
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Pythajforas, 7, 90, 277. 
Pythian festival, 11. 

Religion of the Greeks, 6—8. 

Rhoiles, 124, 126, 161—163, 202, 233, 

245, 250, 253, 264. 
Romans, 1U5. See beads of chapters and 

sections. 

Salamis, 20, 37. 

Samos and Samians, 29, 42, 52, 77—81. 

Sardis,25,27,28. 

Scione, 69,71. 

Scipios, P. and L. 232. 

Scopas, 180—182, 187, 208. * 

Scyihia, 27. 

Seleucus, 159—164. 

Sellasia, Battle of, 179. 

Sicily, 35, 45, 65, 67, 73—77, 117—120, 

167—170. 
Sicyon,2, 111, 171. 
Sidon, 143, 145. 
SiUlces, 58, 61. 
Skerdilaidas, 182, 195.^ 
Socrates, 71, 84, 88, 90—92, 271. 
Solon, 20—22. 
Spartans, 93, 173. 
Sphodrias, 102. 
Stasippus, 108. 
Stoics, 272. 

Sylla, L. Cornelius, 263, 264. 
Synedri, 133. 
Syracuse. See Sicily. 

Tactics, Grecian and Roman^ 207. 
Tearless battle, 110. 
Tegeaiis, 40, 107. 



Thales, 277. 

Thasus, 46. 

Thebes and Tbebans, 3, 36, 42, 56, 62, 93, 

94, 98—115, 138—142. 
Themistocles. 34— 38, 43— 45. • 
Theramenes, 80, 83, 86—88. 
Thermopyls, 35, 165, 230. 
Theseus, 5, 6. 
Thesmotbetae, 19. 
Thespi«,36, 70.104. 
Thessaly, 35, 68, 106, 113, 126, 141, 1S4, 

222. 
Thirty, 86—89. 
Thoas, 224, 226, 249. 
Thrasybulus, 79, 83, 88, 97. 
Thrasyllus, 79. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, 51. 
Thucydides the historian, 69, 
Tunoleon, 119—121. 
Timotheus, 102, 124. 
Tissaphernes, 77—79. 
Trir^es, 29. 
Tragedy, 49. 
Troy, 8. 
Tyrant, 23. 
Tyre, 145. 
Tyrt»U9, 16.' 

Ulysses, 9. 

Xenophon, 92. • 
Xerxes, 34 — 38, 

Zancle, 18. 

Zenon, 

Zeuxippus, 217, 244. 
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On Mondwif, the 10<A of November, 1828, 

WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

THE 

BRITISH ALMANAC, 

FOR 

18 2 9. 



Tnfi Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, on the 1st of Januairy 
last, submitted to the public the British Almanac for 1828. This was almost 
the first attempt in this country to produce an Almanac that should not only be 
useful to all classes, and of which the information should be Wholly of a popular 
character, but which should be purified from the superstitions, prejudices, and 
indecencies which have characterized some of the Almanacs of which the cir- 
culation has been the mpst extensive. By a Parliamentary Return of the present 
year, we find that the Stamp Duty paid upon the Almanacs of England amounts 
to «^30,136. 3«. 9rf. — which, the duty being Fifteewpence upon each Almanac, 
exhibits a circulation of 451,593 annually. It may be safely asserted thaf two^ 
thirds of these publications contain some large portion of the matter just de- 
scribed ; and they thus keep alive a spirit of ignorance, utterly opposed to the 
desire for sound and practical information, which distinguishes our own times. 
The existence of such works is not very creditable to their purchasers, and still 
less so to the parties who assist in perpetuating such gross delusions. 

The Britisth Almanac for 1828, although published when the year had 
commenced, had a very large sale. * The success of this attempt convinced the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, that a large body of their 
countrymen have no taste for those astrological absurdities, by which their under- 
standings have been habitually insulted. The information which their Almanac 
supplies is applicable to the wants of all classes of persons. Its conductors 
pretend not to foretell the weather, because the science of meteorology is far too 
imperfect to fiimish the means of any calculations, beyond very general in- 
ferences, from the course of past seasons to the probable aspect of the future. 
They profess no knowledge of future political events, because these depend 
upon the thoughts and actions of men, and are utterly unconnected with the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, upon which the ignorance and superstition 
of dark ages fancied them to hinge. The place of such vain and hurtful, 
because misleading speculations, is supplied by pure and useful information ; 
and the whole Quantity of matter in this Almanac is increased to more than 
twice that of tne old ones. To supply a variety of Tables which almost every 
man engaged in the world requires, twelve pages have been added to the 
Almanac of the present year; — the price has necessarily been increased 
to 2s. 6d. 

The peculiar character by which the British Almanac is sought to be dis- 
tin^ished, as . compared with some other of the most extensively circulated 
Almanacs, is that of usefulness. Predictions of political events pretended 
to be kndwn by the aspects of the stars*, and. which are as s:ross impostures as 
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the falsehoods of a vagrant fortune-teller* cannot be useful ; — pro^ostications 
of the weather, which have succeeded to such saws of our ancestors as 
'^ If St. Paul be fair Mid dear, then betides a hap»v year i" 
" If the wind do blow aloft, then of wars we shall hear full oft '*— 
these cannot be vsbful — for the prophecy which asserts that it shall snow, or 
rain, or thunder, on any given day, is as contrary to truth, as that the weather 
of any given day shall influence the destinies of the succeeding year ; — ^tables 
to shew how the Moon on particular days affects certain parts of the body, such 
as the hips, toes, breast, &e., cannot be useful, for they are utterly fiJse« But 
it is,usFSUL to place before all classes such matter as the foUoMrlng, vhlcb the 
Almanac of the Society contains : — 

1. A Calendar which comprises only those days which are at present observed^ 
for devotion, or business, or as public holidays. 

2. Anniversaries of great eyents, imd of thQ births and deaths of distinguished 
men. 

3. Facts rblatino to the Weather, comprising the records of Meteorology in 
past years. 

4. Practical Directions to the Unscientific Loybr of Astronoitt^ for 
Aiding the position of any Planet or remarkable Star. 

5. Tide Tables for London, and One Hundred other Places* 

6. A Table of the Dttration and Quantity of Light, which enables the 
reader, at one glance, to see what hours are light and what dark, in any given night. 

7. Tables of the Equation of Tiicb, and other necessary facts. 

8. Lists of Garden Plants in flower, and Vegetables in sbason» eadi 

month, # 

. 9. Useful Directions touching the preiervatioa ol Healthy and the management 
of the Garden, Orchard, and Farm* 

l(K Sound and practkal moral Reflections and Sayings, that contain knowlec|g^ 
fit for all, and deserve being remembered. 

11. A Miscellaneous Register, adapted to Ene:land, Scotland, and Ireland, of 
the Royal Family, the Houses of Parliament, and all the great pubhe funotionarieg, 
whether ofiScers of the State, the Law, or the Church, in the United ](inedom ;--^LiflU 
of every matter in commerce important to a man of business, whether in the Metropolis 
or the country— and a Register of the Universities, end other institutions for Educa- 
tion. This department has been greatly extended^ and the Lists corrected with the 
utmost care to 15th October. 

12. Tables of Weights and Measures, of Taxes and Stamps, of Intbusst, and 
f various ther important subjects for daily reference^ 

Matters, such as those enumerated, are truly useful and of indispensable 
necessity ; and whatever is technical is explained with clearness and brevity. 
By an equal attention to the exclusion of everything that can be injurious, aiid 
to the introduction of whatever is important to be kiu)wn for the guidance of the 
daily transactions of the coming year, an Almanac will be produced which, as 
far as is possible in such a publication, will promote the growth of sound 
knowledge. 

The Companion to the Almanac, which the Society has also published, and 
which will be annually continued, is a Year-Book of oeneral Information, 
containing a great body of valuable matter» particularly on all subjects which 
arise out of the Legislation, Statistics, and Public Improvements of the current 
year. The volume for 1829 will be ready in the middle of Pecember, For the 
Contents, see Prospectus, 
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On Mmiaiy.ih^Kth o/Decmber, 

WILL QE PUBLISHED, 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOJVLEDGEi 

THE 

COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC ; 

OR 

YEAR-BOOK 

OP 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

roR 

18 2 9. 



The Companion to the Almanac is not only a Supplement to •* Thb 
British Almanac," but a work of universal application upon all subjects 
Arising out of the course of the Seasons, or the events of the Year. It was first 
published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Difiusion of Useful 
Knowledfipe, in the be^^nniug of March, 1828 ; and it will continue to be an- 
nually publighed, a little before Christmas, so as to form a convenient Manual 
of reference on many points of universal importance, which are too voluminous 
to be embraced in the Almanac. 

The Contents of the Companion to the Almanac for 1829 will be wholly 
digerent from those of 1828, The arrangement, however, will he the same. 
This work, for any given year, cannot, it is obvious, embrace every subject upon 
which an intelligrent reader, or observer of passing events, may wish readily to 
inform himself. But it is also evident that, by annually varying its contents, a 
body of mgst important information may be gradually collected; and a re- 
cora preserved of the most permanent features of the passing time. The 
conductors, therefore, beg to impress upon the purchasers of the Companion, 
that it is not a merely temporary work ; and they entreat them to preserve 
the volume of each year as a portion of a Series, to be annually published, 
tWith such improvements as will naturally arise out of a diligent and systematic 
collection of the various facts that appear of the most consequence to be ge- 
nerally diffused. 

The following will comprise the principal subjects treated of in the CpM^ 
PAWioj* TO THJEi Almanac for 1829 : — 

Part I. 

iNPOSMATIOy COVKXeTSD WXTB THB CAtKirnAR, AXD ExPLAyATION OV VUK 
CBLSSTIAL GhAXQSS, and THS NaTUBAI^ FHENOatEHA OF THE YEAH. 



•I Ancient Popular Observance! and Supersti- 
tions eonnected with particular days, &c. 

2 The ^aturaliito' CUendar, exbibitin^ the 
appearances of the Animal and Vegetable 
World, under the changes of the English 
Cliiiiate. 



3 Daily and Seasonal Motions of the Atmosphere. 

4 Notes OB Comets. 

5 Seasonal Appearances of the Gbbfy as affected 

by latitude and exposure. 

6 Mode of computing Easter, with Table of 

]i^aster for twenty-five years. 



4 THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 

In these explanations care has been taken to render the knowledge conveyed 
as concise and familiar as possible, leading the reader forward to the more com- 
plete and more scientific information already published, or to be published, in 
the Treatises of the Society. 

Part II. 

Geveral Infoexation ok Subjects of Chbokologt^ Geographt^ 
Statistics, &c. 

5 Table of the Increase of the Inhabitants of 
Europe since the Peace. 

6 Populatioa of Great Britain and Ireland. 

7 Bills of Mortality. 

8 Tables of Foreign Coins, and of Foreign 
Weights and Measures. 

9 Returns exhibiting the progress of Edaca- 
tion in Europe, and particularly in the United 
Kingdom. 



1 Comparative Chronological Table of Euro- 

pean Monarchs. 

2 Chronological Enumeration of Discoveries 

and Inventions. 

3 Chronological List of the Introduction into 

Great Britain of remarkable Plants. 

4 Statistical Tables, showing at one view the 

Area, Population, Government, Religion, 
Revenue and Debt, Warlike Force, and Ca- 
pital Cities of every Country of the Globe. 



Part III. 
Useful DiHectxoxs axd Remabks. 



5 Treatment in cases of apparent Drowning and 
Suffocation. 



6 On Friendly Societies. 



1 On the Management of Infants. 

2 On Clothing. 

3 Hints on Domestic Economy. 

4 On the Means of Escape from Fire. 
This part is composed of several short chapters of information and advice, 

supplementary to the " Useful Directions'* in the British Almanac ; — these may 
be consulted with advantage by all those who are either desirous of fixing' 
sound principles of conduct in their own minds, or of assisting their less informed 
neighbours in the' care of their health and their property. 

Part IV. 

Thb LCGisLATioif, Statistics, Public Improvements, axd Mechawicai. 
Inventions of 1828. 



1 Retrospect of the Parliamentary Session. 

2 Abstracts of Sixteen Important Public Acts of 

Parliament. 

3 Private Bills of the Session. 

4 Abstract of the most important Parliamentary 

Reports. 

5 Abstracts of Parliamentary Returns relating 

to the Finance, Commerce, Agricultarej 



Jurisprudence, &c. of the United King- 
dom. 

6 Account of the progress of great Public 

Works in the Metropolis and Provinces, 

7 List of Patents. 

8 Account of important Mechanical Inventions- 

9 Chronology of the year 1828, completed to 

November 30. 



It will be seen from this enumeration that the object of the Companion to 
THE Almanac is to condense, into the smallest compass, a great body of infor- 
mation essential to be known by every member of the community. The matter 
which is' here collected from official documents, and from bulky volumes, is of 
universal interest ; and a man can more properly discharge his duties as a 
citizen, or at any rate satisfy a laudable desire. for information, by having such 
data for his opinions, of easy reference, and in a popular and attractive form. 

*^,f* For the Contents of the " British Almanad** see Pro^peetm.' ' 
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THE MORNING JOURNAL, 

$um» A Qoxdni^lvATifw of tbb nbw xiMUk 



TO T^E PUBLIC. 



A «]iftDgft haubg.teken. pbce ia the mdnageiiieatlaiidpropne^ 
tovfthip of tine.Netb Times, which will in Antace be conducted luder 
(Jie title Q£ The Morning JduBNAJ^, it is considered necessary 
to. state the causes wMeh hare led to dud change^ and the grounds 
on which the preaient {Hfopiietors solicit a continuance and an ex- 
tension of ptubliic suppor£. 

The Neic Times was established in ISld, at a period o£ extsii^ 
oordkiary ezciteBoient, and' the title imder which it appeared was 
considered to be wdl calcul&l£d to represent the views and opinions 
of its projedtorsL Whethi^r the name was an invasion of the rights 
of an able ahd popular contemporary, the present proprietors 
neither affiirm nor deny. They are not bound by the aicts, and 
thea^foire cannot be required to explain or defend the motive?, of 
their prededesftors ; but having no wish to bear even the imputation 
€^ interfering with the rights of others, they, so £ar as the title is 
involved, hereby spontaneously and unconditionally renounce it. 

Thjb MaRNiNO JouRN AX will continue to advocate, as the New 
Times has done under the present manatgement, all the leadiiig 
and importaait interests of the country. The principles to which 
ks columns will be detoted are those which, unfortunately for the 
agricultural, the manufacturing, and the commercial classes, of 
the united kingdom, have, within the last few yeajrs, been erro- 
dediisly understood, and too rashly abandoned. . Since 1819, bat 
especially since 1822, the measures pursued by his Majesty's Mi* 
nist-ers hate been prcxluctive of much embarrassment and distress. 
A mania for legislation— an inordinate love of change— a fondness 
for rash and reckless innovation — have prevailed to such a degree, 
lihat convulsibn, panic, ruin, and misery, have been the conse- 
quences. Public credit has been shaken to its base ; distrust, un- 
certainty, and suspicion, have pervaded the nation ; one interest 
has bedn arrayed a^inst another ; the protective fences of trade 
have been demolished ; our artisans and labourers have been ex- 
posed to unequal and injurious foreign competition ; and the con- 
fidence that was wont to be reposed in the laws and in the 
^temmenl; has been shaken and nearly destroyed. 

These changes still press heavily on all classes. Our mercantile 
marine, especially that employed in foreign commerce, is on the 
decline ; while that of the rest of Europe and the United States 
of America is increasing. The value of it has diminished more 
than fifty per cent., while the ships of foreign nations crowd our 
karbouts. The silk trade is sttaggling with insuperable difficul- 
ties, and is' threatened with more. The currency of the country 
18 in a state ..of lamttntable derangement ; and those who eontroul 
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it, aad who hold in their handy the ara^blp ceiiital of the aatioB, 
aro restraioad in their employment of that capital by acta of the 
Legislature, founded on principles acknowledged to be erroneous. 
The wool growers are suffering serere distress from the encourage- 
ment given to foreign wools ; and while even the hope of relief is 
denied them, they foresee only fresh embarrassments in the exclu- 
sion of British coarse woollens from the markets of the United 
States. The glove trade is almost completely annihilated. The 
Dublin mixed silk trade is entirely destroyed. The miners and 
iron-smelters are at present pursuing an unprofitable speculation. 
Folly and fanaticism have reduced to despair the planters and 
proprietors of the West Indies ; and yet, while they are smarting 
under unmerited injuries, crushed to the earth by exorbitant im- 
posts, and loaded with oalunmies and insulti(, a farther and a more 
fatal blow has been struck at their interests by the law permitting 
the introduction into this country of foreign colonial produce, and 
the encouragement thereby given to the slave trade. 

In our political affairs abroad — ^by the inconsiderate measures 
of one Administration, and the imbecile measures of another — ^we 
are also involved in many perplexities. There is a combination of 
foreign interests secretly arrayed against British policy and British 
influence. We are on the threshhold of a terrible and sanguinary 
war. The efforts now making by Russia to over-run and dismem- 
ber Turkey, and thereby obtain a commanding station in the 
Mediterranean— her flagrant violation of engagements — are not 
only a reproach to England, but, if these efforts be successful, 
will materially affect our cosomercial interests. By making our-> 
selves a party to the treaty of the 6th July, we have evidently^ 
promoted the ambitious views of the Russian Government. We 
have not benefitted Greece — ^Russia is not conciliated — ^the trade 
of Turkey is lost The United States of America have concluded 
a treaty with the Porte, by which they gain many advantages, and 
are enabled to carry on a lucrative trade to our injury. By a secret 
treaty conditionally concluded with Spain, France, in the event of 
a war with England, is to receive the Balearic Isles as the price of 
her invasion of the Spanish territory and her evacuation of Cadiz 4 
while we have only been awarded the execrations of the Portuguese 
for our interference in the domestic affairs of that kingdom. We 
do, indeed, hold in leash all the discontented spirits of the age, 
but it is only to let them loose to prey upon ourselves. We have 
been over-reached by Prussia in our famous treaties of reciprocity, 
she retainkg, contrary to the spirit of the treaty, the exclusive 
monopoly of her valuable salt trade ; while, in addition to this, 
the transit duties of the Rhine have been increased against our 
goods and colonial produce. Our trade with Spain is almost en~ 
tirely a contraband one ; the French enjoy the monopoly. Russia 
has for several years been increasing the duties on our manufactures, 
and yet we make no retaliation. By the American conmiissionera 
we have been held at parley in Canada for twelve yearsy keeping 
ope^ for the first moment of embarrassment an eligible ground of- 
quarrel ; and the Congress of Washington has given us anotkor 
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proof of >tB p«t]rkiti«m by ^okiHt^ our maau&oturefi by a tariff 
which its members, at. their convivial meetiag^^ style the tbiyd 
declaration of independence^ \ 

While we thus struggle with difficulties at home, and are daily 
becoming more involved abroad, the public peace of Ireland is in 
a. state of fearful insecurity. A noisy, insolent, turbulent faction 
have been cherished and protected in that portion of the empire, 
till their conduct has become unbearable, and till they have in- 
flamed the wildest passions of the peasantry, and excited them to 
a state verging on rebellion. That part of the population which 
are most attached to the institutions of England have been dis- 
countenanced ; their motives maligned, their loyalty questioned, 
and their very toasts suspected; while the Catholic priesthood, 
the (Catholic incendiaries, the O'Connells, the Shiels, the Lawlesses, 
have been permitted to insult the whole Protestant population in 
their harangues, beard the Groyernment at their assemblies, display 
every insulting badge, and appear in every insulting costume, with 
impunity. Our liberality towards Ireland has been marked with 
. injustice ; our avowed impartiality is an outrage upon law and 
good faith ; and now we are receiving the bitter and the humiliating 
reward. 

By these principles, and by this feeble system, the loyal subjects 
of the King have been soured and alienated, and the disaffected 
roused to fury. By these errors — by this wide and deplorable 
departure from sound constitutional and conunercial policy — ^the 
peace of the country is disturbed, its trade greatly injured, its 
revenue falling to diecay— many . millions of property have been 
sacrificed — ^many thousands of once opulent families have been 
reduced to comparative destitution — and many tens of thousands of 
industrious labourers converted into poachers and paupers. 

Ireland is on the eve, if not actually in a state, of rebellion. The - 
Catholic rebels who are now in arms against England, and who 
thirst for the blood of their Protestant countrymen, have been 
instigated to these acts by men who now deem themselves secure. 
The Irish Government has for several years witnessed the machi- 
nations of these men with blind and fatal indifference ; the officers 
of the Crown have been asleep; and now that the impending 
danger calls for decided measures, the poor peasantry are to be 
made the victims, while the arch traitors are to escape. The 
Protestant institutions of our country have been so furiously 
assailed.that they already totter ; and now that those who revere 
them attempt to rally in their defence, their labours, their resolu- 
tions, their bold and loyal spirit, are discounteiianced by the 
Government. But the Minister must yield to the majesty of public 
opinion. The spirit that now animates every Protestant bosom 
will, in spite of conciliation, crush Popery, and sweep away from 
the foot of the throne whatever Ministry may support it. The 
struggle may be protracted — it may be disastrous to both parties — 
it may even be sanguinary— but the result cannot be doubtful. 

To the system which has wrought these evils, which has en- 
tailed upon us 80 mueh calamity, we shall ever be opposed ; till 

/ 
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il te entbely atumdoiiad it sbftll be the object of our uneeaskig 
hMtinty* Id exposing the effects of jt— in warning those who, 
sooner oi later, will be the victims of it-— in aronshig the coantry 
to:a sense of its peri), and the guardians of the Crown to a sense 
of their diity-«-*-we shall aeitiier be influenced by personal fears 
nor party feelings. We belong to no party—- we have no interests 
to seviw but those of our country, no motives to sway us but honest 
conriotuMi and a sense 4»£ jostice* We therefore confidentiy rely 
ontho support of all the leadltag interests of the nation, and all 
the independlBOt and intelligent Classes of our eountryiaen. Our 
c<^umns wiH be open to discussion frmn whatpver quarter it may 
pisoceed ; every subject will be fairly and dii^assionately treated ; 
every comiaunlealioa reepected; and no expense, no industry, 
spared to reader The Morkino Jourwai. one of the most in- 
teresting, most instruotive, and most independent newspapers of 
the metropolis. We shall support every useful measure of the 
Oovernmeat, and oppose none but hmn the purest of motives. In the 
ilhistrious nobleman now at the head of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment wo repose great confidence : but we know he is trammelled 
in hia measures by pledges, fettered by unconstitutional treaties^ 
bound to a bad system by the honour of the country, besieged 
daily by the appeals of the selfish, and annoyed hourly by the 
remonstrances of the mercenary, the selfish, and the . factious. 
Wo be6eve him to be most anxious to extricate his country from 
hev almost overwhelming difficulties; how far he may succeed 
will depend more upon the feelings of the nation than his own 
individual exertions. Him we wiU support to the f uU extent of 
our humble abilities, and to the utmost limits of our conviction. 
We shall be as just to the Minister as we are true and loyal to 
the King; but we shall, nevertheless, condemn every bad mea- 
sure, regardless of the name, the rank, or the character of its 
pMron. 

In anuouneing these changes — ih. declaring these principles — ^we 
have only to aid, that in a^ the other departments of a morning 
paper, wo have made- arrangements to secure the earliest domestic 
information and the latest foreign intelligence. We have agents 
in every quarter of the world. Of our reporting establishment 
it is unnecessary to speak — ^it has long been among the best, if not 
the very best, in the empires-it will continue to be so. The moral 
character of the paper has ever been above reproach — it shall not 
deteriorate in our hands. Nothing is admitted to our columns to 
jmnder to debased tastes — nothing that the most delicate may not 
peruse without' pain and without a blush. In light literature and 
the news of the day we^re- provided with numerous and able con- 
tributors. The columns of The MaaKiNO Jou&i^al, it will be 
oeen^ ape enlarged, and the printing will eontlnae to be, as it is at 
pMisent^'tho best of all the London newspapers. 
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